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then, have been (he pdestar of their tiioughtfl and affectionfi. Their 
lives would have centred in the spot which gave them a safe resting* 
place, which was their castle against the world* But nothing of the 
< kind can ever bo theirs. They will never bo able to call so mu<di of 
the world their own as to set 'their feet on. The world may be a 
very pleasant place for others, but it can only be a very hard place 
for them: upon it they can never bo more than strangers and 
pilgrims. Homo is aq abiding-place ; what the heart of man most of 
all longs for; the first requirement of the family ; that which of all 
that man caji possess most hiuiiaiiises; but that is preciselj'’ what 
they never can have, or hope to have. Neither possession nor hope 
can in this mailer e\cr come to them. The most universal, the most 
abiding, tlie most effectual, the most self-acting of all educating 
iiillueiic(*s, those of homo, are well-nigh utter!}’ ex(dudod from their 
schooling. ^ 

This is so, even if the tenement that iieveiM*an he their own, and in 
which they dwell, bo a structure in which the decencies of family life 
are possible. Of < (mrso we know that in our \illi;ges it is still possible 
for i1 to be a bov(‘l tbat one would deem unfit even for the stabling 
of cattle, and tliat in our townsnt is not uufrcquenllv a single room, 
or a collar, family life iii which is not only an imperative prohibition 
of all the ci\ ilisiiig and humanising influences of a home, hut also the 
imperative ciiforecnient of all that is most uncivili&iug and uiihuman- 
ising. Hero, then, in the very focus of civilL^atiou, are multitudes of 
people in a orse 2 )osiliou, as resi>eets the first essential of civilisation, 
tlie luaue, than a trihu of savages, each family of whicli at all (wents 
has its own wigwam. The man or woman must indeed be a miracle 
of virtue, who is able to fight successfully against the deterio¬ 
rating iiiflufmees of such u dwelling. The improvements which have 
of laic years been very widely effected in the cottages of our agri¬ 
cultural labourers, and the Act of last Session fi^r the improvement 
of the dwellings of the industrial classes in our large towns, are 
indications that in this matter we have begun to move in tlie right, 
direction. What, however, we ought to set b.^forc us as our ultimate 
aim is to xnake.a true home possible for, to place it within the atttiin- 
mant of, every family in the country. Hitherto, legislation has 
inadvei*tcntly made it impossible. No law hjis yet been enacted with 
the vi(*w of bringing laud and homes within the reach of the agri- 
cultural labourer. 


The evils of hovel and cellar life, of which wife-kicking and in¬ 
temperance are only the most obtrnsivc, neither flogging nor fines 
Hor imprisonment. wUl remedy. Such treatment may repress some 
'Vpiptoma, but cannot touch the disease. That consists in thd 
Wd feelings which have boon engendered by the utter over- 
y Vl family life. What ovorthrew it, or rendered it Im- 
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.poor WTetclies have no idea of their ever being able,to recover what 
they have lost, or indeed any idea of their having sustained any loss^ 
for they have no conception of any other kind of life than that which 
they have lived, and are living, being possible for them. No one 
can suppose ihat they will ever bo unhrutalised by the lasli, by fines, 
and by iniprisounicnt, any niore,tlian that th“o fear of these penalties 
could Tiiakc tliom resist the allurements of the public-house, or of tho 
gin palace, or enable them to estimate rlght^*^ the value of their 
children's schooling. And this bungs us round again to tho point 
M’lveh suggested what has been said ,ahout i>roperly. and home. 
That point Avas that we had noAV reached a stage in the progress of 
society when schools for all had become a necessity, but that having 
established these schools, tho first fact that was forced on our atten¬ 


tion is, that we have no st;curity that Avith the majority of those 
taught the poi^’^rs conlcrred Avoiild b('—and that is A\hai aa'o A\ant— 
}*ighlly used, rji* that a large proportion of the chlldiX'ii Avould, after 
they had left school, make anj" efi'ort to retain Avbal. they had been 
taught. This sccurltv no Iuavs or chiirche> can uiA'e us. It (^aii 
<he result only of' th(' action xipon these classes of the circumstances 
ill Avhicli they find thcins.dvc.s ])luccd? I do not at all mean to imply 
that direct moral instruction gi\'cn in the sclutol avoiiIiI be a’jiIucIoss : 
on the contrarA', I helievi' that sohicthing* AA'Ould he gained il‘ all 
children A\XTe merely taught tho luilf-do/eii Avords Forethought, 
Tlirift, Industry, KiiidlRn^.ss, Tratli, Self-dc-pendcnei\ and Avlial tliey 
mt'an. Ilut l)esidcs the knowledge, and tho degn^e ot habituation, 
Avhich may be obtained at school,,•something more* is iieeded foi* our 
purpose; and my conlcntion is that this something meu’e never has 
been found, and cannot uoav h(; foujjd, in anything except in tho 
natural motives Avhich are cngeauloix'd unlailingly in all men’s minds 
by the use and the pursuit of property*, es]>eciallj" avIkmi it includes 
the actual possession, or tho ])ruspcctivo aiajuisition, of a home. 
Make properly in land, Avitbout Avhi**h speaking generally true 
homes arc impossible, accossihlo to our AA'orking classes, and the first 
sto]), Avhich in this as in su many otiiers Avill be tho most 

diiliciilt, Avill have been taken. Hoav much time may be required 
for uiidoing the AA’^ork of centuries, during AA'hicli property has been 
becoming to them less and less ucccssihle, and liomes less and lo.ss 
possible, and for these great natural iiistj'uctors havt‘bocn substitute<l 
the teachings of the poor Iuav, no one can foresee. Oar system lias 
hitherto tended in the Avrong direction. In that direction it can noAv 
advance no further, and so therefore tho tide may bo about to turn. 
If it be otherAvise, our schools will not do ns all the good aa c arc 
ejcpecting from them ; they may even assist the working classes in 
coming to the conclusion that the order of society which puts Lin- 
drunces in the way of their attaining to property and securing 
homes, is not fair to them. 
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In the foregoing paper I have not said anything with the view of 
promoting a compulsory morcdlcmeni of the land, or for limiting, or 
in any way interfering with, our existing liberty of devising land to 
our immediate successors; indeed, I should be glad to sec this liberty 
so complete as to allow to every holder of land in the United 
Kingdom power of leaving it absolutely to whom, and in what 
proportions, he pleased. In tin's era of capital and of science, our 
agriculture should in^Iic main be scientific, which would involve the 
application id the land of a much larger amount of capital than its 
present mode of culture admits. We have both the science and 
the capital, and our agriculture stands much in need of both. What 
keeps them from the land is our present landlord-and-tenant systbrn, 
or in other words our territorial system, which is the inevitable 
sequel of the monstrous permission to settle and (‘barge the property 
of a coining generation. Neither landlords nor tt?Mants can do 
mu(‘li, speaking of the country generally, to promote costly and 
s(*i(‘ntiflc inod(;s of culture. What is required for thiS purpose is 
osiales of one or two thousand aeres each, owiiecfhy the individual or 
by the joint-stock coTni)auy that cultivates it. The fact that last* 
year we imported o,0‘i7,074 hufidredweightf of sugar from Holland, 
Jh'lgiuin, France, and Germany, is an inslamie of the deterrent 
ofleets of llic presfiit system. *A largo proportion,, perhaj^s the 
u liole, of tills might liavc been produced profitably on our own soil; 
and the production of it liere would, iis *thc experience of the 
(‘onlinent lias demonstrated, have much increased the amount of 
corn and of meat that would then liave Leon grown simultaneously 
on tlie area that yielded the sugar. IJut as it would not answer the 
jmrpose either of landlord or of tenant to spend £8,000 in erecting 
a. sugar faetory, our agrimilturo cannot be improved in this fashion; 
and wo Lave, hesid(^s, as the#unsatisfactorj’'alternative, to pay our 
continenial neighbours for 5,027,074 hundredweights of 

sugar that wu might liave iourselvcs produced with considcrublo 
collateral advantages. And then, to look in the opposite direction, 
why cannot wc have small •beddings, pnxlifting for us the minor 
articles of consumption? ’For eggs alone wc last year paid the 
foreigner not far from £2,500,000; and a great many more millions 
for ])onltry, huiier, fruit, vegetahlca, and other siu^h things, which 
largo fanners, working on hired land with hired labour, cannot 
produce, but which arc the natural produce of small holdings, 
cultivated by those who own them, llotli costly scientific agriculture 
on a large scale, and the useful productions of the useful class of 
small proprietors, are rendered impossible for us by the accumulation 
of landed properties into large territories, through the action of our 
practice of settling and charging land. If this practice, which 
is.entirely artificial and exceptional, were prohibited, then a clear 
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. course would be opened both for the large and fop the little culture 
—both for the scientific capitalist and for the labouring man, 

'In how many directions, then, do we find our present land system 
barring improvement and holding us back; or, still worse, working! 
mischief amongst us ! We have seen that it lessens the amount of 
useful and necessary commoditiies whiefi the land of the country may 
be made to produce for the people of the country ; that it obb'ges us to 
carry on our agriculture with a class of persoms so circumstanced as 
to be incapable of appreciating rightly education, which is the great 
need of these times ; that it necessitates a poor law, which, adminis¬ 
tered as it must bo under existing conditions, is one of our chief 
sources of moral, of economical, and possibly of coming political 
mischief; that it prevents the people who do the manual labour, if 
not of all kinds, at all events of agriculture, from having homes; 
and that, as^the acquisition or the improvemont of a homo is the 
natural, unuTsrsal, proper object of saving, by destroying this 
motive, anS superadding dependence on the poor law, it teaches 
unthrift, and all its attendant immoralities. Wc cannot suppose 
• here, as wc might in Switzerland and France, that every cottage wo 
pass may be a school for the acquisifioii of the domestic virtues; and 
that by industry, and the practice of many forn)s of self-denial, a 
little? hoard .is being accumulated within it to meet all tlio adverse 
contingencies of life ; and wo have seen that it is our land system 
which has long been putting such homes as lliese, homes which do not 
breed drunken women and wife-kicking husbands, beyond our reach. 

I will now, in as few words *as i)ossiblo, indicate two or throe 
more evil fruits of the system, for it is instructive to sec how widely 
and in what “u’idely-difforing directions the mischievous effects of 
a false system applied to land, which is the natural basis of 8 ocict 3 % 
ramify. It is because they arc without property that wc dread to 
give the franchise to a large section of the people. It is for the same 
reason that avc cannot give military training to the whole pcc»ple. 
Evciy'body notices the poverty and mcannessof social life in our country 
towns; the reason of tmsas that the rciTt of any district docs not con¬ 
tribute through those who owm it to the* enrichment and embellish¬ 
ment of tho social life of its town. This, tooy'is the main cause of the 
difficult}^ everywhere experienced in this countr}', of establishing 
good local middle schools. If the land were more largely divided, 
the difficulty would A'anish, for then there would bo on the spot a 
sufficient number of persons interested in the establishment and 
maintenance of such schools. The depopulation of oxir rural parishes, 
and the deterioration of the social condition of those whom our system 
maintains in them, constitute a great difficulty in the question of 
local government. There are many parishes in which not a man 
resident in the parish owns a rood of land in it, or even tho house, in 
which he lives. The system has made us the most homeless and . 
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propertylcss pf all people. In such parishes there are not the 
materials for local government. The same fact will render disesta¬ 
blishment accompanied by disendowraent, if it is to come, a far more 
difficult question economically at this day than it would have been 
seven hundred or a thousand years ago. At those dates there were 
a sufficient number of owners of property in each parish to build the 
parish churches; in these days, in many parishes there are not 
enough to keep the fabric in repair. I do not present the evils just 
indicated, together with those referred to in the course of this paper, 
as an exh^^ustive list of the charges that may be brought against our 
present land system : I shall, however, be satisfied, if what has been 
said be enough to dispose some of those who have hitherto not given 
miuh attention to these matters, to look a little into them. Here are 
scY(U'ul distinct evils. Like everything else in the world, they must 
have causes. Arc their causes those I have suggested ? If not, then 
what ? Again, the timos have certain acknowledged wants. If they 
ciinnot be supplied iu the ways I have suggested, how arc they to be 
supplied ? % 

1 have at times, in the preceding pages, been .withheld by want of 
space from giving my reasons for the conclusions I had arrived at. 
Hiscussions, however, of some of the questions involved iu them, 
should any one think it worth his while to make the reference, may 
be found (lis])crscd throughout the three volumes I have lately 
published on Switzerland. In this article my aim is to set forth the 
fact that in our English Channel, within a few hours' steaming of 
our own shore, wo hav(! livingb under the English Crown a popula¬ 
tion more sclf-respccting, intelligent, enterprising, and generally 
well-to-do, than any equal number on an equal sjvxce anywhere else 
in the United King4om; my hope is that some of us may thereby 
be led to ask whether there is in the nature of things any prohibition 
against our becoming on our imperial scale what they are on their 
small island scale ? belief is that they could not have attained 
to their present position if they had had our land laws ; and that, if 
land were distribufbd hciy*. as it is there, still better perhaps if it 
were made absolutely free, that is absolutely the property of each 
generation both tq sell and to devise us each proprietor at any 
moment pleased, no mischief of any kind would ensue ; hut that, on 
the contrary, as I have endeavoured to show, some grievous evils 
would he abated and some great advantages secured. I do not 
shrink from giving expression to this conclusion, because any one whe^ 
is disposed to pursue these inquiries himself may, if ho please, be on 
the day after ho has read this article in the Channel Islands, seeing 
with his own eyes, and judging for himself how far the condition of 
their inhabitants has herein been rightly appreciated, and how far 
its evidence can be claimed in support of the views I have been 
maintaining. F. B. Zinckk. 
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The example afforded by the Comedy of Errors would suffice to 
show that rhyme, however inadequate for tragic use, is by no means 
a bad instrument for romantic comedy. In another of Shakespeare's 
earliest works, which might almost be dcscribecr as u 'Ij^rical farce, 
rhyme plays also a great part; but the finest jiassage, the real crown 
and •flower of Lords Lahouds Lost^ is the praise or apology of love 
spoken by Biron in blank verse. This is worthy of IVIarlowe for 
dignity and sweetness, but has also tlie grace of a light and radiant 
fancy enamoured of itself, begotten between thought and mirth, a 
child-god with grave lips and laughing eyes, whose inspiration is 
nothing akin toTSIarlowe's. In this scene, as in the overture of the. 
play and in its closing scene, but especially in the noble passage 
which winds up for a year the courtship of Biron and Bosaline, 
the spirit which informs the speech of the poet is finer of touch 
arid deeper of tone than the sweetest of, the serious interludes of the 
Comedy of Errors, The play is in the main a yet lighter thing, and 
more wayward and capricious in build, more fonnless and fantastic 
in plot,'more incomposite altogether, than that fir<t heir of Shake¬ 
speare’s comic invention, \vhich on its own ground is perfect in its 
consistency, blameless igi composition and eoherciu'c; while in Lore*s 
Lahouds Lost the fancy for the m 9 st part runs wild as the wind, 
and the structure of the story is as'that of a house of clouds whieli 
the wind builds and unbuilds at pleasure. Here wo find a very 
riot of rhymes, wild and wanton In their half-grown grace as a troop 
of “young sat 3 TS, tender-hoofed and ruddy-horned ; ” during certain 
scenes we seem almost to stand again bv the cradle of new-bom 
corned}’, and hear the first lisping and laughing accents run over 
from her baby lips in bubbling rhyme ; but when <hc note changes 
■we recognise the speech of^goda. • For the first time in our lilcruture 
the higher key of poetic or romantic comedy is finely touched to a 
fine issue. The divine instrument fashioned b^ JMarlow'c for tragic 
purj^oses alone has found at once its sweet new use in the hands of 
Shakespeare. The way is prepared for As Yon Like It and the 
Tempest; the language is discovered which wall suit the lips of 
Rosalind and Miranda. 

What was highest as poetry in the Comedy of Errors was mainly 
in rhyme; all indeed, we might say, between the prelude spoken 
by -^geon and the appearance in the last scene of his wife: in 
Lords Labouds Lost what was higlicst was couched wholly in blank 

(1) Continued from tho Portnujhtl^ Review for Ma}', 1876. 
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verse; in the ^wo Gentlemen of Verona rhyme has fallen seemingly 
.into abeyance, and there are no passages of such elegiac beauty as in 
the former, of sucjh exalted eloquence as in the latter of these plays; 
there is an even sweetness, a simple equality of grace in thought and 
language which keeps the whole poem in tune, written us it is in a 
subdued key of unambitious harmony. In perfect unity and keeping 
the composition of this beautiful sketch may perhaps be said to mark 
a stage of advance, jj new point of work attained, a faint but sensible 
change of manner, signalised by increased firmness of hand and clear¬ 
ness of outline. Slight and swift in execution as it is, few and sin;>ple 
as are the chords here struck of character and emotion, every shade of 
drawing and overv note of sound is at one with tho whole scheme 
of form and music. Ilore too is the first dawn of that higher and 
more tender humour which was never given in such perfection to 
any man as ultimately to Shakespeare ; one touch of J;he by-play of 
Launco and liis immortal dog is worth all the bright.fantastic inter¬ 
ludes of Hoyet. and Adriano, Costard and Holoforncs^ worth even 
half tho sallies of Mcrcutio, and half the danciftg doggerel or broad- 
witted prose of cither Dromio. But in the final poem which con¬ 
cludes and crowns the first opofli of Shaka6pcare\s work, the special 
graces and iieculiar glories of each that went before arc gathered toge¬ 
ther as ill one garland “ of every hue and every scent.'’ The .young 
gemius of the master of all poets buds its consummation in the 
.stfmmer ^/[////\^ Brvam. The blank verse is fts full, sweet, and strong 
as the best of Birou’s or Itomeo’s; the rhymed ^ orsc as clear, pure, 
and true as tlic simplest and truest melody of Venm and Adonis or 
the Comedy of Errors, Jhit here each kind of excellence is equal 
throughout; there are here no purple patches on a "gown of serge, 
hut one seamless and imperial robe of a single d 3 'c. Of tlie IjTic 
and the prosaic part, the coqutcrcliaiigo of loves and laughters, of 
fancy fine as air and imagination high as licavcn, what need can 
there bo for any one to slianic himself by the helpless attempt to say 
some Avord not utterly unworthy? Let it suffice to accept this 
poem as tho landmaiTc of our first s'tagc, and pause to look hack 
from it on what lies behind us of partial or of perfect work. 

The highest point attained in this first period lies iu the domain 
of comedy or romance, and belongs as much to lyric as to dramatic 
poetr)^; its sovereign quality is that of sweetness and springtide of 
fairy fancy crossed with light laughter and light trouble that end 
in perfect music. In liistory as in tragedy the master's hand is not 
yet come to its full strength and skill; its touch is not j’-ct wholly 
assured, its w^ork not yet wholly blameless. Besides the pla 3 »^s 
undoubtedly and entirely due to the still growing genius of Shake¬ 
speare, wo have taken note hut of two among those which bear the 
partial imprint of his hand. The long-vexed question as to tho 
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. authorsliip of the latter parts of King Henry VL, ifl. their earlier or 
later form, has not been touched upon; nor do I design to reopen 
that perpetual source of debate unstanqjiable and inexhaustible 
dispute by any length of scrutiny or inquisition of detail. Two 
points must of course be taken for granted: that Marlowe was more 
or less concerned in the production, and‘Shakespeare in the revision, 
of these plays; whether before or after his additions to the original 
First Part of Khig Henry VI. wo cannot d^onnine, though the 
absence of rhyme might seem to indicate a later date for the recast of 
the* Contention, Put it is noticeable .that the style .of Marlowe 
appears more vividly and distincllj’-in passages of the reformed than 
of tlio unrefonned plays. Those famous lines, for example, which 
open the fourth act of the Second I’art of King Henry VI., arc not to 
be found in the corresponding scene of the First Part of the Conten¬ 
tion ; yet, whether they belong to the original sketch of the jday, 
or Averc inserted as an afterthought into the revised and expanded 

copy, the aifthorship of these verses is surclv unniistakeable :— 

/ 

gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 
Is cfei)t into the bosom of tbo sea; 

And now loud howling wedves arouse the /lados 
That drag the tragic melancholy night,’* etc. 

Aut ChristojJiorm MarIom\ nut diahohiH; it is iiiconcoivablo that 
any imitator but one should have had the power so to catch the very 
trick of his hand, the very note of his voice, and incredible that the 
one who might would have sot himself to do so: fur if this he not 
indeed the voice and this the hand of Marlowe, then what we iind in 
those verses is not the fidelity of a follower, but llie servility of a 
copyist. No jfarasitio rhymester of past or present days who fet^ds liis 
starveling talent on the shreds and orts, ^‘tho fragments, scraps, the 
bits and greasy relics” of another man’s board, ever uttered a more 
parrot-like note of jdagiary. The very exactitude of the repetition 
is a strong argument against the theory which attributes it to 
Shakespeare. That ho had much at starting to learn of Marlowe, and 
that he did learn iiiudn-.-that in his •earliest plays, and above all 
in his earliest historic plays, the influence of the elder poet, the echo 
of his stylo, the iteration of his manner, may perpetually be traced— 
I have already shoAvn that I should bo the last to question; but so 
exact an echo, so servile an iteration as this, I believe wo shall no¬ 
where find in them. The sonorous accumulation of emphatic ejjithcts 
—as in the magnificent first verse of this passage—is indeed at least 
as much a note of the young Shakespeare’s stylo as of his master’s; 
but even were tbis one verse less in the manner of the older than 
the yoimger poet—and this we can hardly say that it is—no single verse 
detached from its context can w^cigh a feather against the full and 
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flawless evidence of the whole speech. And of all this there • is 
nothing in the Contention; the scene there opens in bald and flat 
nakedness of prose, striking at once into the immediate matter oi 
stage business without the decoration of a passing epithet or a single 
troi)o. 

From this sample it might seem that the main difficulty must bo 
to detect anywhere the sign-manual of Shakespeare, evenrin the best 
passages of the revised play. On the other hand, it has not unreason¬ 
ably been niaintuined that even in the next scene of this same act in ils 
original form, and in all those following which treat of Oade^S’insur- 
rection, there is oridence of such qualities as can hardly be ascribed 
to any hand tlien known but Shakespeare's. The forcible realism, 
the simple vigour and lifelike humoui of theso scenes, cannot, it is 
urged, bo due to any other so early at work in the field of comedy. 
A critic desirous to press thisi point might further* insist on the like¬ 
ness or identity of tone between those and all later scenes in whicli 
Shakespeare has taken on him to paint the action an*d passion of an 
insurgent populace. With him, it might too plausibly be argued, 
the people once risen in revolt for any just or unjust cause is ah\'tiys 
the mol), the umvashed rabble, iho swiltish multitude; full as he is 
of wise and gracious tenderness for individual character, of swift 
and ardent pity for personal* suffering, he has no. deeper or liner 
fi'cHng than scorn for “ the beast with many heads ” that fawn and 
butt at bidding as tliey are swayed by tlie vain and violent breath 
of any wortlilcss herdsman. For the drovers who guide and mis¬ 
guide at will the turbulent flocks of their inutinoxis cattle his 
store of bitter words is inexhaustible; it is a treasure-house of 
obloquy which can never be drained dry. All *this, or nearly all 
this, we must admit ;*but it brings us no nearer to any but a floating 
and conjectural kind of selution. In the earliest form known to us 
of tliis play it should %)em that we have traces of Shakespeare's 
handiwork, in tlic latest that tv'c find evidence of Marlowe's. But it 
would be something too extravagant for the veriest wind-sucker 
among commentators to 'start a theory tliat a revision wns made of 
bis original w'ork by Marlowo after additions bud been made to it 
by yhakospcarc; we buve seen that the most unmistakcable 
signs of Marlowe's handiwork, tlic passages wliich 8ho\s^ most plainly 
the personal and present seal of his genius, belong to the play only 
in its roAlsed form; w'hile there is no part of the whole composition 
which can so confidently be assigned to Shakespeare as to the one 
man then capable of such work, as can an entire and important 
episode of the play in its unrevised state. Now the proposition that 
Shakespeare was the solo author of both plays in their earliest 
extant shape is refuted at once, and equally from without and from 
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within, by evidence of tradition and by evidence of stylo. There is 
therefore proof irresistible and unmislakeable of at least a double 
authorship; and the one reasonable conclusion left t o ns would seem 
to be this; that the first edition we possess of these plays is a partial 
transcript of the text as it stood after the first additions had been 
made by Shakespeare to the original work of ^larlowc and others; 
for that this original was the Avork of more hands than one, and 
hands of notably unequal power, we have again ^ho united Avitness 
of traditional and internal evidence to warrant our belief: and that 
among the omissions of this imperfect text yvere certain pissages of 
the original Avork, AA'hicli Avero ultimately restored in the final 
revisidh of the entire poem as it noAV stands among the collected 
Avox’ks of Shakespeare. 

No competent critic Avho has gl\'en due study to the genius of 
Marlowe will admit that there is a single passage of tragic or poetic 
iutcrest in either form of the text, AA’hich is beyond the reach of the 
father of English tragedy : or, if there be one seeming exception in 
tlie expanded and transfigured version of Clifford’s monologue over 
his father^s corpse, AS’hich is certainly more in Shakespeare’s tragic 
manner than in Marlowe’s,‘and in thd stjde of a later period than 
that in AA'hich he was on the Avhole apparently content to reproduce 
or to emulate the tragic manner of Marlowe, there is at least but 
this one exception to the general absolute truth oi'the rule; and 
even this great tragic passage is rather out of the range of llffarlowc’s 
stylo than beyond the scope of his genius. Tn the later as in the 
earlier A-ersion of those plays, the ono' manifest excellence of Avhich avc 
have no reason to suppose him capable is manifest in tbe comic or 
prosaic sense alon(5. The first great rapid sketch of tbe dying cardinal, 
afterwards so nobly enlarged and perfected on- re\’ision by tbe same 
or by a second artist, is as clearly Avithin the capacity of MarloAvo as 
of Shakespeare ; and in either edition of the latter play, succcssivelj' 
known as T/te Tnte Trarjethf of Richard Dake of York, as the Second 
Part of the Contention, and as the Third Part of King Ilenrij F/., 
the dominant figure which darkens all tire close of the poem Avith 
the presage of a direr day is drawn by the same strong hand in the 
same tragic outline. From the first to the last stage of the work 
there is no mark of change or progress here; the whole play indeed 
has undergone less revision, as it certainly needed less, than the 
preceding part of the Contention. Those great verses which 
resume the whole spirit of Shakespeare’s Richard—finer perhaps in 
themselves than any passage of the play which bears his name— 
are well-nigh identical in cither fom of the poem ; but the reviser, 
Avitli admirable judgment, has struck out, whether from his OAvn 
text or that of another, the lino which precedes them in the original 
sketch, where the passage runs thus:— 
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** I had no father^ 1 am like no father; 

I have no brothers, I am like no brothers 
(this reiteration is exactly in the first manner of our tragic drama;) 

“ And this word love, which greybeards term divine,” etc. 

It would bo an iiupertlnonco to trapscribe the rest of a passage which 
rings in the car of every reader’s memory ; but it may be noted that 
the erasure by whipli its effect is so singularly heightened w^ith the 
inborn skill of so divine an instinct is just such an alteration as 
would be equally likely to occur to the original writer on glancing 
over his printc^d text, as to a poet of kindred power, who, while 
busied in retouching and filling owt the sketch of his predecessor, 
miglit be struck by the opening for so great an improvement at so 
sinull a cost of suppression. My own conjecture would incline to 
the belief that w'o have here a perfect example uf^tho manner in 
which tSliakcspcaro may b(^ presumed, when such a task w’as set before 
lihn, to have dealt with the text oi' Marlowe. That at, the outset of 
his career lie was so employed, as well as on the texts of lesser poets, 
have on all hands as good evidence of every kind as can be 
desired ; proof on one side from the text of the revised jdays, w'hich 
are as certainly in part the work of his hand as Iboy are in pan 
the Avork of anolhcr ; and proOf on the opposite siefe fj'om Uio open 
and clamorous cliargc of his rh'als, Avhose imputations can bo made 
to bear no reasonable meaning but this by the most violent ingenuity 
of pei'verslon, and Avlio presumably were not persons of such frank 
imbecility, such innocent and infantine malcA'oleuee, as to forge 
against tlioir most dangerous enemy the jjointless and cdgeless 
Avoapon oi a charge AA'hich, if ungrounded, must Inifvo been easier to 
ndutc than to devise. Assuming tbeu that in common with other 
young poets of his day ho^AA’us thus engaged during llie first years 
of his connection witli the stage, we should naturally have expected 
to find him haiulliiig tho^text of Marlowe Avith more of rcA^orenco 
and less of frecxlom than that of meaner men : rcaflA', as in the 
Contviiikmy to clear fiAA^iy with no tiiaid bi^^d their Aveaker and more 
iiicflicient Avork, to cancel and supplant it l)y Avorthior matter of his 
own ; but when occupied in recasting the verse of Marlowe, not less 
ready to confine his labour to such slight and skilful strokes of art 
as that which has led us into this byway of speculation : to the 
correction of a false note, the addition of a finer ioucli, the perfection 
of a meaning half expressed or a tone of half-uttered music : to the 
invigoration of sense and metre by substitution of the right Avord for 
the wrong, of a fuller phrase for one feebler: to the excision of 
such archaic and superfluous repetitions as arc signs of a crujier 
stage of Avorkmanship, relics of a ruder period of style, survivals 
of the earliest form or habit of dramatic poetry. Such work as 
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tLIs, however humble in our present eyes, which logk before and 

after, would assuredly have been worthy of the workman and his 
task; an office no less fruitful of profit, and no more unbeseeming 
the pupil hand of the future master, than the subordinate handiwork 
of the young Raffaelle or Leonardo on the canvas of Verrocchio or 
Peruffino. 

D t 

Of the doubtful or spurious plays which haA^e been with more or 
less show of reason ascribed to this first period of Shakespeare’s 
art, I have here no more to say than that I purpose m the proper 
place^totake account of the only two among them Avhich bear the 
slightest trace of any possible touch of his hand. For these two 
there is not, us it happens, the least witness of tradition or outward 
likelihood which might warrant us in assigning them a place apart 
from the rest, and nearer the chance of reception into the rank 
that has been claimed for them; while those plays in Avhoso favour 
there is some apparent evidence from without, such as the fact of 
early or even roriginal attribution to the master’s hand, are, Avith 
one possible cxceptioni utterly beyond the pale of human consi' 
deration us at any stage Avhatever the conceivable Avork of Shake¬ 
speare. r 

II. The second period is that of perfection in comic and historic 
style, 'phe final heights and depths* of tragedy, Avith all its roach 
of thought and all its pulse of passion, are yet to be scaled and 
sounded; but to this stage belongs tlie special quality of faultless, 
joyous, facile command upon each faculty required of the presiding 
genius for service or for sport. It -is in the middle period of his 
Avork that the language of Shakespeare is most limpid in its fullness, 
the style most pure, the thought most transparent through the close 
and luminous raiment of perfect expressio^j. The conceits and 
crudities of the first stage arc outgrown and •cast aside ; the harsh¬ 
ness and obscurity which at times may strike us as among the notes 
of his third manner haA e as yet no place ^ the flawless work of this 
second ^tage. That which has to be said is not yet too groat for 
perfection of utterance; passion*has not ypt graI)plod with thought 
in so close and fierce an embrace as to, strain and reud the garment 
of words, though stronger and subtler than ever ,Avas av^ovcu of human 
speech. Neither in his first nor in his last stage would the style of 
Shakespeare, even were it possible by studj^ to reproduce it, be of 
itself a perfect and blameless model; but his middle style, that 
in. which the typical plays of his second period are written, would 
he, if it were possible to imitate, the most absolute pattern that could 
be set before man. I do not speak of mere copyist’s work, the 
parasitic knack of retailing cast phrases, tricks and forms of accent, 
cadences and catchwords proper only to the natural manner of tho 
man who first came by instinct upon them, and by instinct put them 
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to use ; I speak pf that faithful and fruitful discipleship of love with 

which tho highest among poets and the most original among work¬ 
men have naturally been always the first to study and the most 
earnest to follow the footsteps of the greatest among their kind. 
And this only high and profitable form of study and discipleship 
can set before itself, even in the work of Shakespeare, no pattern so 
perfect, no model so absolute, as is afforded by the style or manner 
of his second period. ^ 

To this stage belong by spiritual right if not by material, by 
rule of poetic order if not by date of actual succession, the greatest 
of his English histories and four of his greatest and most jjerfect 
comedies; the four greatest wo might properly call them, reserving 
for another class the last divine triad of romantic plays which it is 
alike inaccurate to number among tragedies or comedies proper: 
the Tah>^ Cymhelino^ and tho Tem 2 }edi wjiich belong of 

course wholly to bis last manner, or, if accuracy must be strained 
oven lo pedantry, to the second manner of his third (w* final stage. 
A single masterpiece which may he classed either among histories or 
tragedies belongs to the middle period; and to this also wc must 
refer, if not the ultimate form, •yet assuredly the fii st sketch at least 
of that which is commonly regarded as the typical and supreme 
work of Shakespeare. Three lesser comedies, one of*them great 
part tho recast or rather the transfiguration of an "earlier poet^s 
work, complete the list of plays assignable*to the second epoch of 
his genius. 

The ripest fruit of historic or national drama, the consummation 
and the crown of Shakespeare’s labours in that line, must of course 
be rc(!ognisrd and saluted by all students in the supreme and 
sovereign trilogy of JTg/r// IV, and Henry V, On a lower degree 
onl}^ than this final and imperial work we find the two chronicle 
histories wdiich remain to be classed. In stylo as in structure they 
hear witness of a pow'cr Icsg perfect, a less impeccable hand. They 
have less of perceptible instinct, less of vivid and vigorous 
utterance ; the breaill of th^ir inspiration is^less continuous and less 
<lircct, tho fashion of thoir eloquence is more deliberate and more 
prepense; there is mjjre of study and structure apparent in thoir 
speech, and less in their general scheme of action. Of all Shake¬ 
speare’s plays they are the most rhetorical; there is more talk than 
song in them, less poetry than oratory; more finish than form, less 
movement than incident. Scone is laid upon scene, and event suc¬ 
ceeds event, as stone might be laid on stone and story might suceecd 
stoiy in a building reared by mere might of human handiwork; 
not as in a city or temple whose w'alls had risen of themselves 
the lyric breath and stroke of a greater than Amphion; moulded 
out of music by no rule or line of mortal measure, with no ^und of 
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axe or anvil, but only of smitten strings ; built by Jiarp and not by 
band. 

The lordly structure of tbeso poems is the work of a royal work¬ 
man, full of masterdom and miglit, sublime in tbe state and strength 
of its many mansions, but less perfect in proportion and loss aerial in 
build than tbe very Ixigbcst fabrics fashioned'after bis own great will 
by the supreme architect of song. Of these plays, and of* those alone 
among the maturer works of Hhakcspearc, it may be said that the 
best parts are. discernible from the rest, divisible by analysis and 
separable by memory from tbe scenes wliicb precede thojn or follow 
and the characters which surround them or succoed. fVmstaiico and 
Katherine rise up into remembrance apart from their environment 
and above it, stand clear in our minds of the eroAvdod coni]»any witli 
which the poet has begirt their central figures. In all other of liis 
great tragic wy^ks, even in Hahilvt, if avo have grace and sense to 
read it aright find not aAAny, it is not of jiiiy single person or separate 
passage that 4vo think aaKcu avc speak of it; it is to the A\hole mas¬ 
terpiece that the mind turns at mention of its name. The one entire 
and perfect chrysolite of OtlnUoi^ neither Otlielh* nor Desdemona 
nor lugo, but each and all; the play of Jhmih f is more than 
Hamlet liimself, the poem CA^cn liert' is too great to be resumed 
ill the person. ‘But Constance is the‘jcAvcl nK Ki\uj Jt>////,and Kathe¬ 
rine the crowning blossom of* Kiiifj llan'ff VIII .— a funeral flower 
as of “marigolds on death-beds bloAviiig/’ itii opftl of as puu* Avaier as 
“ tears of perfect moan,” with fitful lire ;it, its lu*fn't, ominous of evil 
and sorrow, set in a luourniiig biwid of jet on the forefront of the 
poem, that the brow so circled may, “ like to a title-leaf, foretell the 
nature of a tragic A’olume.” Not indeed tliat Avitliout tlusse tln^ ground 
would in either case be baiTCii; but that in (^tber field our eye rests 
rather on these and other separate ears of wheat tluit ovt'i’fop tlie 
ranks, than on the waving width of tlio wliolc harxest at once. In 
the one play our memory turns next to tlio figures of Artliur and the 
Bastard, in the other to those of Wolsey and his king: ll)e residue 
in either case is made upkof.outlines luorc.liglitlj' and sb'ghtly drawn. 
In two scenes the figure of King John rises indeed to tlie highest 
height even of Shakespearian tragedy; for the rest of the play the 
lines of his character arc cut no deeper, the features of his personality 
stand out in no sharper relief, than those of hJeunor or tlio Freuen 
king; hut the scene in which ho tempts Hubert to the edge of the 
pit of hell sounds a deeper note and touches a subtler string in the 
tragic nature of man than had been struck by any jjoet save Dante 
alone, since the reign of the Greek tragedians. The cunning and 
profound simplicity of the foAv last weighty words w'hich drop like 
flakes of poison that blister Avhcrc they fall from the deadly lips of 
the king is a ncAV quality in our tragic verso ; there Avas no foretaste 
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of such a thing in the passionate imagination which clothed itself in 
the mighty music of Marlowe’s burning song. The elder master 
might indeed have written the magnificent speech which ushers in 
with gradual rhetoric and splendid reticence the black suggestion of 
a deed without a name ; his hand might have woven with no less 
imperial skill the clahorhte raiment qf words and images which wraps 
up in fold xipon fold, as wuth swaddling-bands of purple and golden 
embroidery, the shappless and miscreated birth of a murderous pur¬ 
pose that labours into light even while it loathes the light and itself; 
but Shakespeare alone has ^iven us the first sample of that more 
secret and terrible knowledge which reveals itself in the brief heavy 
whispers that seal the commission and sign the warrant of the Mng. 
Webster alone of all our tragic poets has liad strength to emulate 
in this darkest line of art the handiwork of his master. We find 
nowhere such an echo or reflection of the spirit of this ^cene as in the 
last tremendous dialogue of Ilosola with Ferdinand in the house of 
murder and madness, while their spotted souls yet flutter between 
conscience and distraction, hovering for an hour as with broken 
wings on the confines of either province of liell. One pupil at least* 
f*ould put to this awful ])rofit the study of so great a model; but, with 
the single and sublime exception of that other design from the same ' 
great hand, w hich hares before us'the mortal anguish of Eracciano, no 
copy or imitation of the scone in w'hich John dies by poison has ever 
eome near enough to evade the sentence if provokes. The shrill 
tremulous agony of Fletcher’s Valeutiuian is to the sullen and slow 
(leath-jiangs of Shakespeare’s iyTCfii as the babble of a suckling 
to the accents of a man. As far beyond the reach of any hut his 
maker’s hand is the pattern of a perfect English Avnrrior, set once 
for all before the eyes of»all ages in the figure of the noble Bastard. 
The national side of ShaRcspejare’s genius, the heroic vein of patriot¬ 
ism that runs like a thread of living fire through the world-wide 
range of his omnipresent spirit, has never, to my thinking, found 
vent or expression to such glorious purpose as here. Not even in 
Hotspur or Prince Hal has Jie mixedSvith faorc godlike sleight of 
hand all the lighter and graver good qualities of the national cha¬ 
racter, or compounded ^f them all so lovable a nature as this. In 
those others w^e admire and enjoy the same bright fiery temper of 
soul, the same buoyant and fearless mastery of fate or fortune, the 
same gladness and glory of life made lovely with all the labour and 
lauglit(jr of its full fresh days; hut no quality of theirs hinds our 
hearts to them as they arc hound to Philip—not by his loyal valour, 
his keen young wit, his kindliness, constancy, readiness of service, as 
swift and sure in the day of his master’s bitterest shame and shame- 
fullest trouble as in the blithest hour of battle and that first good 
fight which won hack his father’s spoils from his father’s slayer; but 
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more than all these, for that lightning of divine rage and pity, of 
tenderness that speaks in thunder and indignation that makes fire of 
its tears, in the horror of great compassion which falls on him, the 
tempest and storm of a beautiful and godlike anger which shakes his 
strength of spirit and bows his high heart down at sight of Arthur 
dead. Being thus, as he is, the English nuisterwork of Shakespeare’s 
hand, we may well accept him as the best man known to us that 
England ever made; the hero that Ifolson must have been had he 
never come too near Naples. 

I am not minded to say m\ich of Shakespeare’s Arthur ; there arc 
one or two figures in the world of his u'ork of which there arc no words 
that* would be fit or good to say. Another of those is Cordelia. Tho 
place they have in our lives and thoughts is not one for talk; the niche 
set apart for them to inhabit in our secret licarts is not penetrable 
by the lights nnd noises of common day. There arc chapels in the 
cathedral of man’s highest art as in that of his inmost life, not made 
to be set opcJi to the eyes and ol* tho world. Love and death and 
memory keep charge for us In silence of some beloved names. It is 
the crouTiing glory of g(;nius, the final miracle and transcendent 
gift of poetry, that it can add to the number of these and engrave 
on the very heart of our remembrance fi'csh names and memories of 
its own creation. 

There is one younger child in this heavenly familj' of Shakespeare’s 
who sits side by side with Arthur in tlie secret places of our thought; 
there arc but two or three that I remember among tho children of 
other poets who may bo named in tho same year with them: as 
Fletcher’s Hengo, Webster’s Giovanni, and Lundor’s Ca^sarion. Of 
this princely trinity of boys the bud of Britain ” is as yet the most 
famous flower; vet even in tbc brokcu wewds of childisli heroism 
that falter on his dying lips there is nothing'of more poignant pathos, 
more dearly sweet and bitter,” than Giovanni’s talk of bis dead 
mother and all her sleepless nights now ended for ever in a sleep 
beyond tears or dreams. Perhaps the most nearly faultless in finish 
and proportion of pei¥cot nature amcyiig all the noble three is 
Landor’s portrait of the imperial and i-ight Homan child of Caesar 
and Cleopatra. I know not but this may be.found in tho judgment 
of men to come wellnigh the most pathetic and heroic figure be¬ 
queathed us after more than eighty years of u glorious lifo by the 
indomitablf genius of our own last Roman and republican poet. 

We have come now to that point at the opening of the second 
stage in his work where the supreme genius of fill time begins first 
to meddle with tho mysteries and varieties, of human character, 
to handle its finer and more subtle qualities, to harmonize its more 
imtuned and jarring discords; giving here and thus the first proof 
of a power never shared in like measure by the mightiest among the 
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sons of men, a sovereign and serene capacity to fathom the else 
• unfathomable depths of spiritual nature, to solve its else insoluble 
riddles, to reconcile its qlse irreconcilable discrepancies. In his first 
; stage Shakespeare had dropped his plummet no deeper into the sea 
of the spirit of man than Marlowe had sounded before him; and in 
the channel of simple* emotion no,poet could cast surer line with 
steadier hand than he. Further down in the dark and fiery depths 
of human pain and jnortal passion no soul could search than his who 
first rendered into speech the aspirations and the agonies of a ruined 
and revolted spirit. And.until Shakespeare found in himself the 
strength of oj osight to read and the cunning of handiwork to render 
those wider diversities of emotion and those further complexities of 
character which lay outside the range of Marlowe, he certainly can¬ 
not 1)0 said to have outrun the winged feet, outstripped the fiery 
flight of his forerunner. In the heaven of our tragiq song the first¬ 
born star on the foreboad of its herald god was not outshone till the 
full midsummer lucridian of that greater godhead before whom he 
was sent to prei)are a pathway for the sun. ^Through all the fore¬ 
noon of our triumi)hant day, till tlio utter consummation and ultimate 
ascension of dramatic poetry iirarnate and transfigured in the master- 
singer of the w'orld, the quality of his tragedj' was as that of Marlowe's, 
broad, single, and intense; large of hand, voluble of tonguo, direct 
of purpose. With the dawn of its second epoch a new power comes 
upon it, to find clothing and ex])rc.ssiou in. •now forms of speech and 
alter a new style. The language lias put off its foreign decorations 
of lyric and elegiac ornament; it .has found already its infinite gain 
in the loss of those sweet superfluous graces which encumbered the 
march and enchained the utterance of its childhood. The figures 
w'liich it invests arc now no more the types of a single passion, the 
incarnations of a single tl^ught. They now demand a scrutiny 
wdiich tests the power of a mind and tries the value of a judgment.; 
they appeal to something more tlian the instant appreh*.'nsion 
which sufficed to respond to the imniodiato claim of those that went 
before them, llomeo and Juliet Veni Amply lovers, and their 
names bring back to us mo further thought than of their love and 
the lovely sorrow of i^s end; Antony and Cleopatra shall be before 
all things lovers, but the thought of their love and its triumphant 
tragedy shall recall other things boyond number—all the forces and 
all the fortunes of mankind, all the chance and all the consequence 
that waited on their imperial passion, nil the infinite variety of 
qualities and powers wrought together and welded into the frame 
and composition of that love w'hich shook from end to end all nations 
and kingdoms of the earth. * 

The same truth holds good in lighter matters; Biron and 
Jlosalinc in comedy arc as Bimpl}^’ lovers and no more as were their 
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counterparts and coevals in tragedy ; there is more iij Benedick and 
Beatrice than this simple quality of love that clothes itself in the 
strife of wits; the injury done her cousin, wjiich by the repercussion 
of its shock and refraction of its effect senses to transfigure W'ith 
such adorable indignation and ardour of furious love and pity the 
whole bright light nature of Beatrice, serves likewise by a fresh 
reflection and countercharge of its consequence to exalt and enlarge 
the stature of her lover's spirit after a fashion Jjeyond the reach of 
Shakespeare in his first stage. Mercutio again, like Philip, is a 
goo4.friend and gallaiit swordsman, quick-witted and hot-blooded, 
of a fiery and faithful temper, loyal and light and swift alike of 
speech and swordstroke; and this is all. But the character of the 
Bastard, clear and simple as broad sunlight though it be, has in it 
other features than this single and beautiful likeness of frank young 
manhood ; his Iwe of countiy and loathing of the Church that Avould 
bring it into subjection arc two sides of the same national quality 
that has made and will always make every Englishman of his type 
sucli another as he wa'fe in belief and in unbelief, patriot and priest- 
hater ; and no part of the design bears such witness to the full- 
grovTi perfection of his creator’s poAver and skill as the toucli that 
combines and fuses into absolute unitv of concord the hii^h and 
A'arioua. elements of faith in England, loyalty to tlie wretched lord 
who has made him knight and acknoAvlcdged liim kiiiMtian, contempt 
for his abjection at the ’foul feet of the Churcli, abliorrence of his 
crime and constancy to liis cause for Romething bettor worth the 
proof of war than his miserable sake who hardly can be roused, oa'cu 
by such exhortation as might put life and spirit into tlic dust of dead 
men's bones, to hid his betters stand and strike in defence of the 
country dishonoured by his reign. « 

It is this new element of \ariety in ujiity, this study of tlio com¬ 
plex and divcM'se shades in a single nature, Avhich requires from any 
criticism AA'orth attention some inquisition of character as comple¬ 
ment to the investigation of stylo. Analysis of any sort Avould be 
inapplicable to the actors lA^ho’ hoar their parts in the comic, the 
tragic or historic plays of the first period. -There is nothing in them 
to analyse ; they are, as Ave have seen, like all .the characters repre¬ 
sented, by MarloAV'c, the omhodinients or the exponents of single 
qualities and simple forces. The question of style also is thercfoi o 
so far a simple question; but with the change and ad\'aueo in 
thought and all matter of spiritual study and speculation this 
question also becomes complex, and inseparable, if we would pursue 
it to any good end, from the analysis of character and subject. In 
lh6 debate on Avhich avc arc now to enter, the question of style and 
the question of character, or as Ave might say the questions of 
matter and of spirit, are more than ever indivisible from each othcr,^ 
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more inextricably inwoven than elsewhere into the one most 
difficult question of authorship which has ever been disputed in the 
dense and noisy school or fought out in the wide and windy field of 
Shakespearian controversy. 

There can bo few serious students of Shakespeare who have not 
felt that the hardest problem involved in their study is that which 
requires for its solution some reasonable and acceptable theory as to 
the play of ITcury VIII. None such has ever yet been offered; and I 
certainly cannot pretend to supply one. Perhaps however it may be 
possible to do some service by an attempt to disprove what is uirten- 
ablo, even though it should not bo possible to produce in its stead 
any positive proof of what we may receive as matter of absolute 
faith. 

Tlic veriest tiro In criticism wlio knows anything of the subject in 
hand must i)erociYC, Avhat is certainly not beyond^i schoolboy's 
range of A’isioii, tliat the metro and the language of this play arc in 
groat part so like the language and the metre^of Fletclier that the 
first and easiest inference would be to assume the partnership of that 
jioot in the Avork. In fonner days it was Jonson whom the criticS 
and coiiimeiitiitors of their time saw good to select as the colleague 
or (‘ditor of Shakespeare ; but a later school of criticise has resigned 
tlie notion that tlic fifth act was retouched and adjusted by the 
author of Voljmnr to the taste of his patron James. The later theory 
is more jdausihlo than this; the ohjeetion to it is simply that it is too 
facile and snperfi(‘ial. It is waste of time to point out what any 
infelligcut and inuiginativc child'with a tolerable car for metre who 
had read a little of the (»iie and the other poet could sec for himself— 
that much of the play is externally as like the*usual style of 
Fletcher as it is unlike the usual stjlc of Sliakcspcare. The 
question is whether Ave can find one scene, one speed), one jjassage, 
Avhich ill spirit, in scope, in puipose, bears the same or any com¬ 
parable rescmhlaiice to the^vork of Fletcher, I doubt if any man 
more AA'annly admires a iioct w^honx fcAv can have studied more 
thoroughly than I; to Avh(tm, in spite (tf all sins of omission and 
commission—and many aiid grievous they are, beyond the plenary 
absolution of ca'cu thd-niost indulgent among critical confessors— I 
constantly return with a fresh sense of attraction, Avhich is constantly 
rewarded by a fresh sense of gratitude and delight. It is assuredly 
from no AAUsh to pluck a leaf from his laurel, Avhich has no need of 
foreign grafts or stolen garlands from the loftier growth of Shake¬ 
speare's, that I venture to question his capacity for the Avork assigned 
to him by recent criticism. The speech of Buckingham, for example, 
on his way to execution, is of course at first sight very like the 
finest sj)cechcs of tlic kind in Fletcher; here is tho same smooth and 
fluent declamation, the same prolonged and persistent melody, Avhich 
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if not monotonous is certainly not various; the sarmo pure, lucid, 
perspicuous flow of simple rather than strong and elegant rather 
than exquisite English; and yet, if wo ^set it against the best 
examples of the kind which may be selected from such tragedies as 
Bonduca or The Fahe One, against the rebuke addressed by Caratach 
to his cousin or by Caesiir to the murderers of Pompey—and no finer 
instances of tragic declamation can be chosen from the work of this 
great master of rhetorical dignity and pathos-*-! cannot but think 
we shall perceive in it a comparative severity and elevation which 
wil! be missed when we turn hack from it to the text df Fletcher. 
There is an aptness of phrase, an abstinence from excess, a “ plenti¬ 
ful lack ” of mere flowery and superfluous beauties, which we may 
rather wish than hope to find in tlio most famous of Sliakcspcare’s 
successors. But if not his work, wc may be sure it was his model; 
a model which' he often approached, which he often studied, but 
which he never attained. It is never for absolute truth and fitness of 
expression, il is always for eloquence and sweetness, for fluency and 
fancy, that we find the tragic scenes of Fletcher most praiseworthy ; 
and the motive or mainspring of interest is usually anything but 
natural or simple. ISow the motive licrc is as simple, the emotion as 
natural as possible; the author is coiiteut to dispense with all the 
violent or farrfctched or fantastic excitement from which Fletcher 
could hardly ever bring himself completely to abstain. I am not 
speaking here of those tragedies in which the hand of Beaumont is 
traceable; to those, I need hardly say, the charge is comparatively 
inapplicable which may fairly bo brought against the unassisted 
W'orks of his elder colleague'; but in any of the typical tragedies of 
Fletcher, in Tlderry and Thcodonf, in VtUeniimaH, in The Double 
Marriage, the scenes which for power aifd beauty of style may 
reasonably be compared with this of the execution of Buckingham 
will be found more forced in situation, more fanciful in language than 
this. Many be found more hcautiftil, many more exciting; the 
famous interview of Thierry -with ihe veiled Prdella, and the scene 
answering to this in the fifth act whcrc'Brunhalt is confronted with 
her dying son, will be at once remembered by all dramatic students; 
and the parts of Lucina and Juliana may each* bo described as a con¬ 
tinuous arrangement of passionate and pathetic effects. But in 
which of these parts and in which of these plays shall we find a 
scene so simple, an effect so modest, a situation so unforced as here ? 
where may wo look for the same temperance of tone, the same 
control of excitement, the same stearliness of purpose ? If indeed 
Fletcher could have written this scene, or the farewell of Wolsey to 
his greatness, or his parting scene with Cromwell, he was perhaps 
not a greater poet, but he certainly was a tragic writer capable of 
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loftier sel£-con^;pol and severer self-command, than he has ‘ever 
^ho^n himself elsewhere. 

And yet, if this were all, we might bo content to believe that the 
dignity of the subject and the high example of his present associate 
had for once lifted the natural genius of Fletcher above itself. But 
the fine and subtle criticism of Mr. Spedding, first printed now some 
twenty-five years since, has in the main, I think, successfiilly and 
clearly indicated the lines of demarcation undeniably discernible in 
this strange and inconsequent poem between the severer style of cer¬ 
tain scene8,or speeches and the laxcr and more fluid stylo of others; 
between the graver, solider, more condensed parts of the composite 
work, and those which are clearer, thinner, more diffused and diluted 
in expression. If under the latter head we had to class such 
passages only as the dying speech of Buckingham and the 
christening speech of Cranmer, it miglit be almost impossible to 
resist the internal evidence of Fletcher’s handiwork. Certainly we 
hear the same soft continuous note of fluent eloquence, smooth and 
limpid as a stream of ciy^stalliuc transparence,* in the plaintive adieu 
of the condemned statesman and the panegyrical prophecy of the 
favoured prelate. If this, I say, were all, we might admit that there 
is nothing—I have already admitted it—in either passage beyond 
the poetic rcacli of Flctchor: But on tlio hypothesis so ably 
maintained by the editor of Bacon there liaugs no less a con¬ 
sequence than this: that wc must assign to the same hand the 
crowning glory of the whole poem, the death-scene of Katherine. 
Now if Fletcher could have written that scene—a scene on which 
the only criticism ever passed, the only commendation ever bestowed, 
by tlic verdict of successive centuries, has been that of tears and 
silence—if Fletcher ct)uld have written a scone so fan* beyond our 
applause, so far above bur acclamation, then the memory of no great 
poet has ever been so grossly wronged, so shamefully defrauded of 
its highest claim to honour. But, with all reverence for that 
jnomory, I must confess that I cannot bring myself to believe it. 
Any explanation a{)pear8,to me lAore^ ftfobable than this. Con¬ 
sidering with what care • every relic of his work was once and again 
collected by his posthumous editors—even to the attribution, not 
merely of plays in which ho can ha^x taken only the slightest part, 
but of plays in which we know that he had no share at all—I cannot 
believe that his friends •would have let by far the brightest jewel in 
his crown rest unclaimed in the then loss popular treasure-house of 
Shakespeare. Belief or disbelief of this kind is however but a 
sandy soil for conjecture to build upon. Whether or not his friends 
would have reclaimed for him the credit of this scene, had they 
known it (as they must have known it) to be his due, I must repeat 
that such a miraculous example of a man’s genius for once irons- 
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cen^ng itself and for ever eclipsing all its oth^r achievements 
appears to .me beyond all critical, beyond all theological credulity.* 
Pathos and concentration are surely not among the dominant notes 
of Fletcher’s style or the salient qualities of his intellect. Except 
perhaps in the beautiful and famous passage wlioro Hengo dies in 
his uncle’s arms, I doubt whc,thcr in any of the variously and 
highly coloured scenes played out upon the wide and shifting stage 
of his fancy the genius of Fletcher has ever unlocked the source of 
tears. Bcllario and Aspatia were the children of his 3 muigcr 
colleague; at least, after the death of Beaumont we meet no sucli 
figures on the stage of Fletcher. In effect, though Beaumont had a 
gift .of grave sardonic humour which found especial vent in bur¬ 
lesques of the heroic style and in the systematic extravagance of 
such characters as Bessus,^ j’^et he was above all things a tragic 
poet; and tho^h Fletcher had great power of tragic eloquence and 
passionate effusion, yet his comic genius was of a rarer and more 
precious quality; one Spanish Cttrafe is worth many a Vak'iiiiman ; 
as, on the other hand; one PhihfHtvr is worth many a i6voniJnl Laihj, 
IJfow there is no question here of Beaumont; and there is no 
question that the passage here dehatod has Leon taken to the heart 
of the whole world and baptized in the tears of generations as no 
work gf Flctdher’s has ever been. That Beaumont could have 
written it I do not believe; hut I am wellnigh assured that Fletcher 
could not. I can scarcely imagine that the most fluid sjmpath}', the 
most easilj" distilled from the eyes of reader or spectator, can ever 
have watered with its tears the scene or the page which sets forth, 
however eloquently and effectively, the sorrows and heroisms of 
Ordclla, Juliana, or Lucina. Every success but this I can well 
believe them,* as they assuredlj^ deserve, to have attained. 

To this point then we have come, as to th6 crucial point at issue ; 
and looking back upon those passages of the play which first sug¬ 
gest the handiwork of Fletcher, and which certainly do now and 
then seem almost identical in style with his, I think we shall hardly 
find the difference betwetn these and other parts of the same jday so 
wide and so distinct as the difference between the undoubted work 
of Fletcher and the undoubted work of Shakespeare. What that 
difference is -we arc fortunately able to determine with exceptional 
certitude, and with no supplementary help from conjecture of proha-* 

(1) Compare with Beaumont’s admirable farco of Bensus the wretebod imitation of 
it attempted after his death in the Nice Valour of Fletcher ; whose propor genius was 
neither for pure tragedy nor broad farce, but for high comedy and heroic romance— 
a field of his own invention; witness Moimicur TJtomaa and The Kniffht of Malta; while 
Bea^unont has approved himself in tragedy all but the worthiest disciple of Bhakespeare, 
in ftrcG beyond all comparison the aptost jmpil of Jonson. Ho could giro us no For 
or AlchtfnxHt ; but the inventor of Bossus and Caliannx was worthy of tho esteem and 
affection returned to him by tho creator of Morose and Rabbi Busy. 
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bilities. In tie play whicli is undoubtedly a joint work of these 
.poets the points of contact and the points of disunion are unmis- 
takcable by the youngest eye. In the very last scene of the Tiro 
Noble Kimmeuy wo can toll with absolute certainty what speeches 
were appended or interpolated by Fletcher; we can pronounce with 
positive conviction what passages .were completed and what parts 
were left unfinished by Shakespeare. Even on Mr. Spedding's 
theory it cai\ hardjy bo possible to do as much for Henry VIII 
The lines of demarcation, however visible or jdausible, are fainter 
by far than these. It is certainly not less strange to come «pon 
such passages in the work of Shakespeare as the speeches of Jluck- 
inghani and Craiiincr than it would l)c to encounter in the wofk of 
Sophocles a sample of the later and laxer stylo of Euripides; to 
moot for instance in the Anthjone with a passage which might pass 
muster as an extract from the Iphiyeuia in In metrical 

effects the style of the lessor English poet is an exact counterpart 
of the style of the lessor Greek; there is the sanuf comparative 
tenuity and fluidity of verse, the same excess of short uiicmphatic 
syllables, the same solution of the graver iambic into soft overflow 
of li<diler and longer feet which relaxes and dilutes the solid bar- 

o o 

inouA' of tragic metre with notes of a more facile and feminine 
strain. But in Henry VIII it should be remarked that though 
wc find tlie same preponderance as in Fletcher’s work of verses 
with a double ending—which in English verso at least arc not in 
themselves feminine, and need not to he taken to constitute, as in 
Fletcher’s case they do, a note of jjomparativc effeminacy or relax¬ 
ation in tragic style—we do not find the triple terminations so pecu¬ 
liarly and notably dear to that poet; so that even b^ the test of the 
metre-mongers who wo«ld reduce the whole question at issue to a 
point which might at once be solved by the simple process of nume¬ 
ration the argument in favour of Fletcher can hardly be proved 
tenable; for the metro which evidently has one leading quality in 
common with his is us evidently wanting in another at least as 
marked and as necessary t« establish—if Established it can be by 
any such test taken singly and apart from all other points of evi¬ 
dence—the collaboration of Fletcher with Shakespeare in this 
instance. And if the proof by mere metrical similitude is thus 
imperfect, there is here a.ssurcdly no other kind of test which ma^y 
help to fortify the argument by any suggestion of weight even com¬ 
parable to this. In those passjigcs which would serve most plausibly 
to indicate the probable partnership of Fletcher, the unity and sus¬ 
tained force of the stylo keep it generally above the average level 
of his; there is less admixture or intrusion of lyric or elegiac quality; 
there is more of temperance and propoi'tion alike in declamation and 
in debate. And throughout the whole play, and under all the 
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diversity of composite subject and conflicting interest which dis¬ 
turbs the unity of action, there is a singleness of spirit, a genei'al. 
unity or concord of inner tone, in marked contrast to the utter dis¬ 
cord and discrepancy of the several sections of the Ttco Nolle Kim- 
mau We admit, then, that this play offers us the single instance of 
a style not elsewhere traceable in. Shakespeare; that no exact parallel 
to it can be found among his other plays; and that if not the partial 
work it may certainly be taken as the general yiodel pf Fletcher in 
his tragic poetry. On the other hand, we contend that its cxcep- 
tionftl quality is explicable us a tentative essay in a new^linc hy one 
who tried so many styles before settling into his latest; and that, 
withbut far stronger, clearer, and completer proof than has yet been 
or can ever be advanced, the question is not solved but merely evaded 
by the assumption of a double authorship. 

By far the ablest argument based upon a wider ground of reason 
or of likelihood than this of mere metre that has yet been advanced 
in support of the theory which would attribute a part of this play to 
some weaker hand than Shakespeare^s is duo to the study of a 
Critic whose name—already by right of inheritance the most illus¬ 
trious name of his age and ours—is ilow for ever attached to that of 
Shakespeare himself by right of the highest service ever done tind 
the noblest duty ever paid to his’ memory. The untimely death 
which removed beyond reach of our thanks for all he had done and 
our hopes for all he migh't do the man who first had given to France the 
first among foreign poets—sou of the greatest Frenchman and trans¬ 
lator of the greatest Englishiiian-^—was only in this not untinjol)”, 
that it forbore him till the great and wonderful work was done which 
has hound two tleathless names together by a closer than the com¬ 
mon link that connects the names of all sovereign poets. Among all 
classic translations of the classic works th*e world, I know of none 
that for absolute mastery and perfect triumph over all accumulation 
of obstacles, for supreme dominion ovsr supreme difficulty, can bo 
matched with the translation of Shakespeare by Francois-Victor 
Hugo, unless a claim of companionship-may perchance be put in for 
Frquhart^s version of Ilabelais. For such success in the impossible 
as finally disproves the right of " that fool of,a word to existence— 
at least in the world of letters—the two miracles of study and of 
sympathy which have given Shakespeare to the French and Ilabe¬ 
lais to the English, and each in his habit as he lived, may take rank 
together in glorious rivalry beyond eyeshot of all past or future 
competition.' 

Among the essays appended to the version of Shakespeare which 
tkey complete and illustrate, that which deals with the play now in 
question gives as ample proof as any other of the sound and subtle 
insight brought to bear by the translator upon the object of his 
labour and his love. His keen and studious intuition is here as 
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alii^ays not less notable and admirable than bis large and soUd know- 
dedge. his full and lucid comprehension at once of the text and of 
the history of Shakespeare’s plays; and if his research into the inner 
details of that history may seem ever to have erred from the strait 
path of firm and simple certainty into some dubious byway of theory 
or conjecture, we may be sure at least that no lack of learning or 
devotion, of ardour or intelligence, but more probably some noble 
thought that was fathered by a noble wish to do honour to Shake¬ 
speare, has led him to attribute to his original some quality foreign 
to the text, or to questioathe authenticity of what for love oi his 
author he might not wish to find in it. Thus he would reject the 
main part of the fifth act as the work of a mere court laureatfe, an 
official hack or hireling employed to anoint the memory of an arch- 
bisliop and lubricate the steps of a throne with the common oil of 
dramatic adulation; and finding it in cither case a taskuiilike unworthy 
of Shakespeare to glorify the name of Cranmer or to deify the names 
of the queen then dead and the king yet living, it is but natural that 
ho should be induced by an unconscious bias or prepossession of the 
will to depreciate the w^orth of the verso spent on work fitter for 
ushers and embalmcrs and the general valctry or varlctry of 
Church and State. That this fifth act is unequal in point of interest 
to the better part of the preceding acts with which ^t is connected 
by so light and loose a tic of convenience is as indisputable as that 
the style of the last scone savours more strongly than ever of 
Fletcher’s most special and distinctive qualities, or that the whole 
structure of the play if judged by'uiiy strict rule of pure art is incom- 
posite and incongruous, wanting in unity, consistency, and coherence 
of interest. The fact is that here even more thafl in IT/fif/ John 
the poet’s hands were-hampered by a difficulty inherent in the 
subject. To an English and Protestant audience, fresh from the 
passions and perils of reformation and reaction, he had to present 
an English king at war wkh the papacy, in whom the assertion of 
national independence was iucurnatc; and to the sympathies of 
such an audience it was a matter of mere ifcccasity for him to com¬ 
mend the representative Champion of their cause by all means which 
he could compel into "the service of his aim. Yet this object vras in 
both instances all but incompatible wdth the natural and necessary 
interest of the plot. It was inevitable that this interest should in 
the main he concentrated upon the victims of the personal or national 
policy of cither king; upon Constance and Arthur, upon Katherine 
and Wolsoy. Where these are not, either apparent in person on the 
stage, or felt in their influence upon the speech and action of the 
characters present, the pulse of the poem beats fainter and its forces 
begin to flag. In King John this difficulty was met and mastered, 
these double claims of the subject of the poem and the object of the 
poet were satisfied and harmonized, by the ofFacement of John and 
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the substitution of Philip as the champion of tho national calise 
and the protagonist of the dramatic action. Considering this play 
in its double aspect of tragedy and historj;, we might say that the 
English hero becomes the central figure of the poem as seen from 
the historic side, while John remains the central figure of the poem 
as seen from the tragic side; the personal interest that depends on 
personal crime and retribution is concentrated on the agony of the 
king; the national interest which, though the. eponymous hero of 
the poem, he was alike inadequate as a craven and improj^er as a 
villain to sustain and represent in the .eyes of the spectators was 
happily and easily transferred to the one person of the play who 
could properly expi’ess within the compass of its closing act at once 
the protest against papal pretension, the defiance of foreign invasion, 
and the prophetic assurance of self-dependent life and self-sufficing 
strength inhor^nt in the nation then fresh from a fiercer trial of its 
quality, which uu audience of the du} s of (iueen Elizabeth would 
justly expcct*froni the poet who undertook to set before them in 
action the history of* the daj's of King John. That history had 
lately been brought upon the stage under the hottest and most 
glaring light that could be thrown on*it by the fire of fanatical jjarti- 
sanship; Tho Timihlvmmo. llvujn of KtiKj Joha^ weakest and most 
woodem of all .wearisome chronicles tliat ever cumbf;red the hoards, 
had in it for sole principle of life its power of congenial appeal to 
the same blatant and viifgar spirit of Protestantism which inspired 
it. In all the flat interminable morass of its tedious and traceless 
verso I can find no hludo or loaf of living poetic growth, no 
touch but one of nature or of pathos, wlierti Arthur dying would 
send a last thought in search of his motbor. From this play 
Shakespeare can have got neither hint nor help towards the execu¬ 
tion of his own; the crude rough sl«)tcli of the Ihisturd as ho 
brawls and swaggers through the long length of its scenes is 
hardly so much as the cast husk or chi^'salid of the noble creature 
which was to arise and tiiko shape for ever ^at the transfiguring 
touch of Shakespeare. *In the case ot^Kiug Hennj VJIL he had 
not even such a blockish model as this *to work from. The one 
preceding play known to mo which deals proibssodly with the same 
subject treats of quite other matters than ai*e handled by Shake¬ 
speare, and most notably wdth the scholastic adventures or misad¬ 
ventures of Edw^ard Prince of Wales and his whipping-boy Ned 
Browne. A fresh argument might be raised by the critics w'ho 
deny the unity of authorship in King Ifenrg VIIT.y on tho ground 
that if Shakespeare had completed the work himself he would surely 
not have lot slip the occasion to introduce one of the most famous 
and popular of all court fools in the person of Will Summers; who 
might have given life and relief to tho action of many scenes now 
unvaried and unbroken in theiv gravity of emotion and event. 
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Shatcspcare, on« would say, might naturally have been expected to 
take up and remodel the well-known figure of which his humble pre¬ 
cursor could give but a jrough thin outline, yet suificient it should 
; seem to attract the tastes to which it appealed; for this or some 
other quality of seasonable attraction served to float the now for¬ 
gotten play of Rowley tlivough several editions. The central figure 
of the huge hot-headed king, with his gusts of stormy good humour 
and peals of Hourly ^aths which might have suited “Gargantua’s 
mouth ” and satisfied the requirements of Hotspur, appeals in a ruder 
fashion to tho survival of tho same sympathies on which Shakespeare 
with a finer instinct as evidently relied; the popular estimate of the 
bluff and brawny tyrant “ who broke tho bonds of Rome ” was* not 
yet that of later historians, though doubtless neither was it that of 
tho writer or writers who would champion him to the utterance. 
Perhaps ilio opposite verdicts given by the instinct •of the people 
on “ bluff King Hal ” and “Bloody Mary” may be*understood by 
reference to a famous verse of Juvenal. The wretched queen was 
sparing of noble blood and lavish of poor men's lives— cerdonihns 
iimnida; aiul the curses under which her memory was buried were’ 
spared by tlie })ooplo to licr fathef, Lffinianna vwdv mmlentl. In any case, 
the humblest, not loss than tlio highest of the poets who wrote under 
tho reign of his daughter found it safe to present him in a popular 
light before an audionc(i of wlioso general prepossession in his favour 
William Shakespeare was no slower to take*advantage than Samuel 
Rowley. 

Tho two plays wo have just dfscussod liavc one quality of style 
in common •which has already been noted; that in them rhetoric 
is in excess of action or passion, and far in exebss of poetry. 
Th(y arc not as yet perfect examples of his second manner, 
though far ahead of his* first stage in performance as in promise. 
(Jompared with tho full and living figure of Katherine or of Con¬ 
stance, tluj study of Margat'ot of Anjou is the mere sketch of a 
poet still in his pupillage; John aud Henrj’-, Philip and Wolsey, 
arc designs beyoud reach of* the hand Avhich drew the second and 
third Richard without iniUJi background or dramatic perspective. 
But the difficulties inherent in cither subject arc not surmounted 
throughout with absolute equality of success; the very pomt of 
n])pcal to tho sympathy and excitement of the time may have been 
.something of a disturbing force in the composition of tho work— 
a loadstone rock indeed, of tempting attraction to tho patriot as well 
as to the playwright, but possibly capable of proving in some 
measure a rock of offence to the poet whose ship 'was piloted towards 
it. His perfect triumph in the field of national drama, coincident 
with tho perfect maturity of his comic genius and his general style, 
was yet to show itself us the crowning sign of his great second 
. period. A. C. Swinuuhxk, 
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We were lately told, Ly the Times^ that“Oxir concerns with the 
vast and still almost unknown empire of China, are of more real 
importance to the British Empire than Continental disputes about 
a pfovince or a river. And every one acquainted with those regions 
is possessed by the conviction that there the next generation, if 
not the present, W’ill witness one of the greatest revolutions of 
humanity.” This last, us a speculative opinion on the future 
of Eastern Asia, is open to question, but the first is matter of 
demonstration!* The utterances of the journals on our relations with 
China, Burmah, and (ho Malay Peninsula,, liave recently been 
bewildering in their plumber, no less than in the variotj" of opinions 
conveyed. Two months ago there seemed to be a lull, and some 
hope of a breathing time being allowed, during w'hich it might be 
possible to digest the mass of crude matter forced upon public atten¬ 
tion. SuflScipnt at least to ])ennit a deliberate judgment to be 
fomeS on tb« actual position of affairs in tbc Eastern World. Our 
minister at lacking had telcgrapluid to the Foreign Ofliec that the terns 
of a settlement had been agreed upeu, and that the English members 
of the commission of inquiry into the Yunnan outrage, wxro actually 
on their way. But scarcely had wo congratulated ourselves on this 
apparent commencement of a iieaccful settlement in China, than 
another series of telegrams followed each other in hot haste, 
announcing the murder of Mr. Birch, our tjbsident at Perak, and an 
outbreak in the Malay Peninsula. The unpleasant surjirise occasioned 
by this intelligence, as unexpected as it W'as unwelcome, had not 
passed away, when the announcement of another and more pressing 
danger appeared. The Eastern Question,” -^c were assured, w'as 
advancing, was indeed ujfon us,” despite all efforts to stave off, to 
another and more convenient season, a final solution. The Turkish 
Government had declared itself bankrupt. •The Egj^ptian finances 
were suspected to be in no better position, and Egyptian scrip went 
down 20 per cent. Lastly, tliere burst upon llie political and 
financial world, the news that the British Government bad bought 
the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal for £4,000,000, and by that 
act, it was supposed, declared its determination to bold a material 
^ake in Egypt, and secure at all costs the shortest line of comrauni- 
cktion with.India and the Eastern seas. With this culminating 
news, the field of Eastern interests suddenly widened, and all Asia 
was seen in the distance, looming on the political horizon. It W'as no 
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longer the Eastern Question, in the restricted sense of Turkish 
repudiation, and provinces rising in revolt against misrule and 
oppression,—with a foreshadowing of foreign intervention and 
dismemberment, as the only practical solution. The future 
destiny of Constantinople, with what may remain of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe, it is now seen^ forms only one of a series of 
Eastern Questions, or rather several groups of such questions, 
more or less .cdosely connected by continuous threads which run 
through the whole. Thus Turkey in Europe and Asia, and its 
future destiny, form one giioup, usually regarded as constituting the 
Eastern Question Avhich chiefly affects Europe, and Eussia and 
Austria more immediately. Persia and Egypt enter into a setond 
great group comprising Central Asia, in which Great Britain, through 
its Indian empire, and Russia, alone among European Powers, arc 
principals with national interests to defend. Beyond the Ganges, in 
Eastern Asia—the “ where the Chinese and Russian 

Ein])ires run coterminous along a frontier of some three thousand miles 
from Knldja in Turkestan, to Manchuria and tlic hanks of the Amoor, 
—at the most eastern extremity, we have a third. ITow these three? 
groups dovetail into and overlffp each other, so that they can never 
he tudirely separated, and yet hold a very distinct course, only here 
and tlicre showing points of contact, is daily hepoming* more 
a])i):ircnt. Russia in all three is a princi])al factor, and as a great 
J'mropean l^wcr connects them inseparably. Tn South-Eastern Europe 
and cstern Asia the Sublime Porte as suzerain is dominant, 
but Russia first, and Austria in soboiid line, arc the moving forces in 
any territorial or political transmutations iii that- region. Other 
Powcjs on the Mediterranean, and maritime states generally, have 
undoubtedly national interests engaged, which, if not so direct, arc of 
great iinportanco. All these„too, have some interests of vaiying mag¬ 
nitude with Central and Irlastcrn Asia, and therefore Egypt, as the 
most direct line of commainication becomes a connecting link, 
and tile bridge over whicli all must pass to the Eastern seas. 
IToncc tbc independence of Egypt and' tbo stability of its government 
are matters of common iiltcrost, quite as much so perhaps, as the 
possession of Constantinople. Persia, as offering an alternative direct 
lino of communication, occupies a similar j30sition in connection with 
Europe and the relations of Western Powers with the East. Central 
Asia brings into the field the only two European states which arc 
also great Asiatic powers—Russia and Great Britain. In Eastern 
Asia, Russia and China alone have territorial and political interests 
Tlie other European powers have only those W'hich are com¬ 
mercial. Wc shall see presently how Central* Asia is closely linked 
and brought in connection with this third group of Eastern Questions 
to which the relations with the West give rise. These comprise 
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Japan, Korea, China, with all the outlying dominions.in Mongolia and 
Tartary between Pekin and Yarkand, in Eastern Turkestan, with 
Thibet and Ifcpaul, and the Purmese and Cochin China States, all 
cither tributaries, or under the overshadowing influence of the groat 
Empire on their borders. The claims of the Chinese on Eastern 
Turkestan make the link which chiefly connects them with Central 
Asia. By their hold on Thibet and Nepaul, China equally coijes 
u ithin the circle as afibeting our Indian Empire^; while in the south, 
our possessions in Burmah and the Malayan Peniiisula constitute 
another link in the chain which brings Eastern and Central Asia 
into the same field. So it w'ill be evident, that although there is a 
very broad line of demarcation between each of the three groat 
divisions, there is the sort of overlapping and insensible merging of 
characteristic diflerenccs, which we observe in the throe kingdoms of 
nature, the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal- They cannot be 
totally severed, iior can any distinct line be drawn wKerc the one 
ceases to ha\e anything (jomraon to the other, or is not subject to the 
same controlling law^ and disturbing forces. 

If* this be true, and represent with sufficient accuracy the actual 
conditions under which the relations of Europe witli Asia are carried 
on, and all intercourse between the AYestcrii and Eastern worlds 
must be conducted, whether the obje'ets be more especially political, 
commercial, or religious, there Avill be an obvious advantage in treat¬ 
ing of any one of the three groups, if we take care not to lose siglit 
of the common threads which run through, and at different points 
of contact broaden out, to be interwoven vriih the texture of the 
whole. It is imi)Ossil)le, for instance, to deal in any comprehensive 
or satisfactory vay witli the questions more directly concerning the 
East of Europe and Western Asia, centring round the Bosphorus, 
if we do not keep in view the relations of ilussia with Persia and 
Egypt. The Central Asian questions are in like manner inox- 
tricablj' interwoven at some points with the Turkish question, by 
reason of a community of religion and affinities of race, as well 
as contiguity of boundaries. 

This religious element seems destined to play an important part 
in the wars wliich both the Chinese and Il^issians arc engaged in 
prosecuting at the present moment, the one in Eastern Turkestan, 
and the other in the Khanates of Kiva and Bokhara, and along tho 
banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes. These may light up a religious 
W'ar and give rise to a revival of Islamism among tho fanatic followers 
of the Prophet, from the borders of the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, ter Yarkand and iJclhi, as •well as in the Malay Peninsula and 
adjoining Archipelago^and thus bring all the three groups of Asiatic 
and Eastern questions into line. Wo noeel not wonder, then, that 
in the Prime Minister’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, the 
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Chinese and tin; Ottoman Empires, with some references to our Indian 

.interests, supplied all the materials for his remarks on foreign affairs, 
while our immediate neighbours, the Western States in Europe, were 
passed over in silence. 

In a recjout article in this llcview ^ I desired to trace how the 
vast empire conquered'by Genghis^han in the thirteenth century 
hud first been created, and tlien parcelled out and divided by hie 
sons and grandsons^ thougli still acknowledging in the head of the 
house a species of suzeraiut)'. This into Mongol history 

was not without a practici^ purpose. I wished to show that the 
division of tt vi itorios which took place over this vast region—from 
the Amoor and the Yellow Sea at one extremity of Asia to the Medi¬ 
terranean at the other, and far into Europe to the borders of Poland 
in the West—was not the result of mere accident, or caprice among 
the descendants of the great conqueror. There have li^pen several such 
devustuiing inuiidiitions of Tartar and Mongol hordes both before' 
and since the coiupiosts of Genghis, which have equally covered tlic 
wdiolc of Asia and l\astern Europe. But not fhe less, wliile leaving 
certain punnuiit iil deposits as the waters subsided, the same great 
landmarks and divisions have wlwaj's reappeared, and may be iracefl 
in the territorial divisions of tlio present day. The inference from 
so remarkable a persistence, during some six centuries after the 
devastating course of Mongol invasions, is that those groupings 
or divisions (d* territories were not arbitrary, but the result ot 
a certain natural litucss or tendency, by reason either of race, 
Ianguag(', religion, or the physical^conditions of the soil and climate. 
Some or all of these combining to produce like results, as often as 
previous setllem(*iits had been disturbed or swept away. If this bo 
a right conclusion, Wi^ should not only be able to truce, in tlie 
present territorial disttibution of tribes and nationalities, a soim*- 
what similar division, but mc may roasoiiahly conclude that in 
the future the same tendency will continue, Avliatevcr changes may 
be provisionally effeetod by the sword. Of course such inforcuccs 
and parallels must hot be pushed 'too Jar. Exact limitalions, or 
reproductions of territorial settlements uni not to be expected, but 
such broad linos and markings as will suffice to distinguish continuous 
causes and effects. 

Physical geograjdiy has no dotibt had much to do with this compara¬ 
tive fixity ill the distribution of races and the limits assigned for them. 
The whole of Asia has been described geographically us divided 
into two parts by the great chain of mountains which runs from 
China and the Birman J^mpi^o on the east to the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean on the west. This wide stretch, enclosing Thibbt, 
Turkestan or Kashgar, and the Yalley of Kashmir, near which it 

• ^1) “Tho Jnhcrilnnce of the i^reut 3Iogu],’* Fovtniffhth/ Ait-uist, 187*'5. 
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readies its greatest height, separates Bengal, the P(*injaub, Afghan¬ 
istan, Persia, and great part of the Turkish Empire, from the country 
of the Mogul and Turki tribes, which, speaking generally, occupy 

the whole extent of country from the borders of China to tho Sea of 

% 

Azof. This vast range may also be regarded as separating, in all 
ages and in its whole course,. nations of 'comparative civilisation 
from uncivilised tribes. ]\Ir. Erskiue, iii his preface to the 
“ Memoirs of Baber," the celebrated jMoiigol Eiuperor of Ilindostan, 
remarks with perfect truth that “ to the south of tJiis range, if m'o 
perhaps except some part of the Afghan territory, which in(lo(‘d 
may rather be held as part of the range itself than as south of it, 
there is no nation which, at some period of its liist()ry, has not been 
the seat of a powerful empire, and of all those arts and refinements 
of life which attend a niiiriorous and wealthy population ivhon pri»- 
tected by a governinciit that permits the fancies and energies of llu* 
human mind to follow their natural bias. Xorth of this, if W(3 
except Chin^i,” he continues, “ we find tribes -who, down to the 
present day, wander over their extensive regions as their forefathers 
did, little if at all more refined than they appear to liave liccn at tlie 
very dawn of history ; " or later, lie nright have added, wlion Genghis 
Khan boiled alive, in sixty separate cauldrons sot up f #r that purpose* 
on the Great Steppes, the chit^fs of all tlie tribes wdio had re.sistefl 
Lis arms. “ Their flocks are still their wealth, their camp their city, 
and the same governmetit exists of .separate cliief'^, who arc not niiieli 
exalted in luxury or in information above the eommonost of their 
subjects around them." So again:—“The belt of mountains that 
fonns tbo boundary between tlie jjastoral and (dvlliscd nations is 
now, us it always lias been, inhabited in all its extent by hill tribes 

who ditfer eoiisklerablv from both of the olW^rs." 

* 

This immense tract of country (still foljowifig tlie same writer), which 
is known by tlie general name of 1 artary, extends over nearly all tho 
North of Asia, and ii eou.siderablc part'^^f the South-east of Europi;. 
It corresponds very m^arly with the ancient Scythia. And although 
the tribes that inhabit it differ from each other to a certain extout 


in manners, features, and language, the most powerful and numerous 
w'ould Btjem to belong to three races: wdio extend 

from the Eastern Ocean to the North of China, and from whom the 
present dynasty of Chinese emperors is derived; the Motjhuh v>r 
Mongol^, who chiefly occupy tho central regions between tho Manchus 
and the third, called by Europeans, and more especially tlio Russians, 
tho Tartarn or Tatarn; names not acknowledged by themselves, but 
who may, as this writer suggests, with more propriety receive their 
oHginal name of Tnrkn, by wliicli their principal branches still 
designate themselves. None of these three great divisions or classes 
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have afiy general name to comprehend the whole tribes of which 
‘ they consist, each little tribe having a separate name. The grand 
distinction and affinity ifre marked chiefly by language. 

It has boon remarked that the Mongol and Turki tribes have 
successively changed tlie a.s])oct of the civilised world. The Huns 
seem to have been a mixture of bofli races, though chiefly Mongols. 
As they swept tlirough the richest provinces of the Empire of the 
Jloinans, they broke the already declining force of that mighty 
people. In the tenth century llio rich and cultivated provinces of 
Samarcand*and Eiva, at tUat period the scats of Oriental science 
and learning, were subdued by tbo Turld hordes. In the thirtoenth 
century the Mongols, under Genghis Klian, after having subdued 
alJ the Talar tribes, jigaiu overran the inter veiling countries (including 
a pai't of India) as iai* as the Mediterranean. Ilut the Turcomans 
from tlio wilds of Turtary, in the ninth century, and the Turki 
tribes who acconi])aniod Genghis Khan in the thii;f.oenth, liavc^ 
all been races, owning a common language ^nd origin, and with 
such aflinity as tliese generally insure. While the cities of Samar- 
cand, Eokhara, and Tashkend were cliiefly inhabited hy Persians, the 
Turki long ndained Ihelr aversion to the life of a town—disliked 
the drudgery of agriculture, ‘ for the sake of supportimg themselves, 
on ihv iop of a as they called wlieat, in derision. .The 

Turki was the court language in Persia i(:^df, from its being the 
mother tongue of tlic sovereign, who in the days of ihiher belonged, 
as he himself did, to a Turki trilie.^ So the languages became greatly 
blended, i be Turk! liorrowing largely from the Persian and Arabic, the 
latter being the medium tlirough which the}’ received their religion. 

Tlie Turki longue, which still prevails in tlie extensive tract of 
country that once formed the inheritance of Chaghatui Khan, the son 
of Gengbis, and wliich extoitdod from the Ulugh-Tagh mountains 
on the north, to thollindu Kush ou the south, and from the Caspian 
Sea on the west to the descrls of Gobi on the oast, beyond Kashgar 
and Yarkand, was a dialect of the language of that extensive division 
of the Tartar nation. We arc further assured by the same good 
authority, that the language really spoken by that groat race is the 
Turki (pronounced T(hr/d), and the language of K&shghar, of the 
Crimea, of Samarcand and Bokhara, of Constantinople, and tho greater 
part of Turkey; of tho principal wandering tribes of Persia, and 
indeed of one-half of tho population of that country, of the Turco¬ 
mans of Asia Minor, as well as those east of tho Euxine, of the Uzbeks, 
the Kirgbis, the Karzalis, the Baskirs, and numerous other tribes of 
Tartary, is radically tho same as that of tho Chaghatai Turks; and * 
the different tribes speaking them can easily understand and con¬ 
verse with each other. We can the more easily understand then 

* B 2 
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how the whole of tins vast region might he o'\'crriin Anti held by one 
of their own race, as by Oenghis Khan or his sons after him, and* 
later by Timnr “ the Tartar.” 

If now M’e apply this knowledge and the traditions of the race to 
more luodoru times, and add the great element since supplied hy the 
Mahommedan religion, which supplies a common bond of faith and 
worship, all being subject to the summons of tln^ Oomniaiider of the 
Faithful at Constantinople, we may see how a religious revival among 
Mussulmcn over all the west and centre of Asia might rend(,T Russian 
conquest, and still more permanent Russian dominion'^ harder to 
accomplish than is usually assumed. Tliat such a revival, and a 
religious crusade may be preached against tlio Giaours, from Con¬ 
stantinople to Yarkand and Delhi, is not impossible, various indica¬ 
tions would loud us to conclude. Even while I write the public press 
speaks of alarming reports luiving been received from Khokand. “ It 
is stated that tbe ^ilohamuicdans have risen all round the Russians, 

I 

that all isolated parties have been cut ofi‘, and that General Kauf- 
inann, with the main body of Lis trooi)s, is in danger of being sur¬ 
rounded. The tolal extirpation of the Russians is even hinted at.” 
These statements are not in any way conlirmed b)’^ official advict's 
from Rnssia, and are probably very mucii exaggerated. Rut I take 
such rumours as certain indications of smouldering iires, and a posi¬ 
tive danger in that direction. 

Again, the conclusion most con.sistcnt with these leading facts of 
past migrations and invasions, is directly opposed to any belief 
that the territories now occupied by Turks and I^crsians can ever 
be pemancntly held by the same power tliat rules in Turtary and 
Siberia, or the Steppes of the Volga ami descrls north of the 
great mountain range running from cast to*Svcst. 

It may be true that so far as race is conceriuid, the prcscuit occupants 
of both Turkey and Persia c.an claim relationsliip with those w’ho now 
occupy the borders of the Black Sea anfl the Caspian under Russian 
rule. The most numerous race, indeed, next to the Slavonians in 
Russia, it i.s believed, are the Turks of the northern liordes. The Otto¬ 
man empire itself, as well as the Turkish language, owes its origin to 
the same northern race of Turks or Tartars. But neither Chag/tatm\ 
the son of Genghis, who held sway over the pastures of Hi and the 
valley of the Sir Daria, or Jaxartes and all the wealthy cities of 
Sogdiana; nor the more irrepressible and untamable Kauiu, who 
ranged over Southern )Siheria and Eastern Turkestan ; or Bamu the 
first ruling prince of the house of Genghis to turn Mahommedan, 
and who ruled on the banks of the Volga, ever thought of adding to 
fheir inheritance the share of llulaku^ which included all the southern 
lands from Persia to the Bosphorus and the Mediterranean. The 
portions of the first three have now been united again under one 
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head, as they vr^Tc under Genghis ; and the question of the present 
.day is how far the portion of Huloku, the fourth of the Great 
Mongol’s immediate successors and descendants, can be added to the 
inheritance of tlio other three. Or how much of the present Turkish 
and Persian dominions can be absorbed by the “White Khan,” and 
held under one rule, being inhabited in nearly equal proj^ortions by 
followers of the IVophet and of the Greek Church—the two most 
intolerant and irreconcilable creeds at this moment rending the 
provinces west of the Danube, and wasting them with fire and sword. 
A similar struggle is now being entered upon in Central Asia betyeen 
Islamism on tiiooiio liand, and on the other Buddhism, the older faith, 
backed by the whole power of the Chinese Empire, where it occupies 
nearly the samo place as the Greek Chuich in Russia. 

It is a striking circumstance that while this war between rival 
creeds in Eustoru Europe is pressing forward, in a^^irematuro and 
precipitate fashion, tlic “ Eastern question,” in wliicli all Europe 
takes so active and absorbing an interest, from the magnitude of the 
issues invedved ;—a inovoment on the part of China, lying at the oppo¬ 
site extremity of Asia, should uearlj'' as inopportunely force on the 
/'Central Asian (]uestion, and bring both Russia and England face 
to face with a war of religion and race of the most ruthless character, 
in wliich it is nearly as impossible for either to bepu^ive, spectators, 
as it is for Russia and Austria in the Herzegovina sfrugglo. And 
it is unfortunate that in (\aitral Asia, England and Russia should 
liavc antagonistic interests, and still more unfortunate for Turkestan, 
which H(;s betw('en them, with •a powerful aud implacable enemy 
in the Cliincse on its ('usterii border. But there are two things 
which Russia desires, aud we of necessity must oppose, as contrary 
to our security and injt'r(‘sts in Asia. The first is to advance her 
frontiers to the slopt^ of tlic Himalayas on the north, and to 
jMci'v and Herat on the west, in close proximity to our own, of 
which Afghanistan is hut J:ho outer defensive wo]ks. The .•second 
is to mono))oli.se all the trade of Central Asia, U) the exclusion 
of our mamifaeturos, and of all competition. In this olucct the 
possession of Yarkand and the territories now ruled by Yacoob 
Beg, would be of great assistance, by opening an easy wniy into 
iho WTstern, as well as some of the richest provinces of China. 
To draw the cordon of prohibitive State's further south, and closer 
on our frontier, would answer both ends—that of a menace to our 
Indian Empire if unfortunately a war in ]^mropo should array the 
two countries in oi^posite camps, and of more effectually shutting 
out our merchants, and preventing the circulation of ISIanchoster 
goods, or other profitable traffic, with Central Asia. I'o provenr. b(?th 
these injurious results mnd bo our policy; but is it so certainly 
imperative on Russia to follow out the two designs attributed to its 
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Hulcr? No doubt tbero are two iuflucuti'af parties^ iu Russia, one 
military and the other commercial, which desire to see the fullil- 
nient of both. Tlio military wisli to push their frontiers towards 
India, if not within attacking distance, at least near enough to 
be a standing menace, and interfero with our policy in Europe. 
The mercantile wish to o])cn up^ Central Asia, and the hest caravan 
routes to Cliina, on the East, and Constautiuoplo westward, with u 
monopoly of all the trade they could develop. I'et even from a 
liussiau poiiit of view, other considerations present themselves of a 
nature to make it very doubtful, wlicthcr they have not more to lose 
than to gain in such a policy. The (central Aslan question of the 
hour, is one wiiich concerns the ultimate destiny o(‘ Eu^t^TU Turk- 
estun—the “ jewel set in san<l,” of the rersiau poets—snatched from 
the Chinese only a few years ago, and under the vigorous rule of 
Yaeoob Beg rapidly recovering its lost fertility imd jwosperoim 
condition. Looking to the history of (’hina, even in the last century, 
and the way in which they subjugated Thibet, Turkestan, and 
Xepaul, imdev simihn.' diffieulties of distance, commis''ariat, and 
gountry, it seem.s most probable that ibey will pei>e\ere, and in tlic 
end succeed, if neither Russia nor jve ourselves intervene. This 
opens a grave question for solution, and one that would be better 
dealt ^yith now than later. The political, religion'^, and coniinerciul 
elements are all essential factors, and enter in ncurlv equal propor¬ 
tions into the problem, < If the two principals are to iiglit it out 
between them, one of two results may he veuy cunlid<.ntly prediete<l. 
Either the present ruler of Yarkand will triumi>h and enlarge his 
■present territories at the expense of Cliina ; or else, a large ^lahom- 
Tnedan populatiqn being threatened with-extermination by the Budd¬ 
hists and the Chinese nice, of whoso former^iiisnile there is a lively 
recollection, then not only the irussulmcn inhabitants of contiguous 
counti'icR, such as Bokhara, Affgluuiistun, and India, muy bt* roused, 
as followers of the Brophot, to rush to the rescue, but tlio cry inav 
be taken up aa far as the Bosphoi'us, and a holy war bc' jiroclaimed 
against the infidel. If Turkey; standing at bay, bard driven by her 
enemies, and looking lound in vain for a plank of safety, sliould 
take counsel of despair, and give the signal for a war against the 
Franks, heading back to those great steppes and mountain ranges 
from which they originally came, Russia miglit have little cause 
to rejoice over her recemt conquests in Central Asia. 

Is this deemed so improbable us to ho unworthy of considera¬ 
tion ? No attentive observer of Avhat has been taking place in the 
track of the Russian anns, southward and eastward, during the 
last ten oi* twenty years,—and in China, whore Mahoinmodan 
rebellions have been stumped out by wholesale butchery and 

devastation in two provinces,—will come to that conclusion. No 

• 
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reader of the t(jlcf^raphic news from those regions, and the com- 
piontiiries supplied from correspondents and travellers—few and 
xmconnected as they are—can fail to be aware that wherever Russia 
has marked a victory over the fierce nomad tribes, smouldering 
ashes have been left behind ready to he fanned into a flame and burn 
anew. India can scardcly fail to fjjcl the disturbing effects, to a 
greater or lesser extent. If Russia did not desire to profit by the 
opportunity to obtain a protectorate and the virtual control, as the 
price of iiitcrvoution, the Russian and British Governments might 
both conihiiuJ with the; best, results to stay the action of the Chi^jese 
in tlieir endeavour to recover ]) 0 .ssesM 0 ii of such far outlying pro¬ 
vinces. ^Vnd the best interest of the fo\ir parties in this transaction 
would undoubtedly bo conanltcKl by sueli a course. For although it 
is diificult to believe, if the two combatuiits arc reallv to be left to 
Ihoiiiselvcs, that China would not in tlic end prcY:jil by superior 
nuinl)crs and resoxirces, there is just a possibility, if Yaooob Beg be 
really sucl) a man oi* energy and talent as has been represented, that a 
(‘onsiderable (unpire might spring uj) under hi* leadership, between 
Russia and China. A leltei* from Tientsin in the S(. Petersburg. 
(ro/on, dated Soptonihor 1 i>, rejxorts that— 


“The Chiuesf! garrison at Khami destined to stay the aggression of the 
Ivashgiir troops aro sullering di’oadlully from famine. ' If Yitknb lieg^jrofits 
by tJiis ojjportiunty/ tho letter proceeds to say, ‘ a vast Einpirfi will spring up 
lK‘tw<*en liusMa am) (’hin.i, hostile to both, and supported by the Anglo-Indians 
with a view to the' utter de>truction of the fch'stiiu Monarchy and the check- 
hitr oj’ lJussiu.’ ” 


Why it should he necessarily 15aslile to both is not clear. Still 
less is there any reason for supposing tho Anglo-Indians xvould 
willingly help any one to destroy the Cclc.stial Monarchy, On 
tlio other hand, every •hiy brings fresh evidence of the desirt* of 
Russia to occupy the great, ^outlieru (\iravan i*oute across Central 
Asia, into Westcirn China and tho rich province of Szechuen. From 
Berlin, on the 7th of December, it was anuounecd by telegram that 
“ Russia is about to ask porinission to send her caravans to the 
Celestial Empire, not only by Kalgaii, but also by the Joki-gate to 
Tungchow and ^J'iontsin,''* All very natural and legitimate on the 
part of Russia, but not the less disquieting to China, and other 
powers who have largo commercial relations with it, not to be 
advanced by a protected and exclusive Russian trade. Wc should 
have no reason to regret any action that would stay the impending 
savage war ; but rather rejoice, if at the same time the free develop¬ 
ment of an independent Ivashgaria could bo secured. Apart from 
the possible collision between Russia and England in Central Asia, 
the struggle between a Khanate in this region and China, has little 
interest for the other powers of Europe. Neither any encroachments 
on Sashgaria or Chinese territory very much concerns them. What 
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to Hussiia and to Great l^ritain, both great Asiatic powers, is of 
primary importance, and may be vital, neither occupies nor affects 
them, except in so fur as it may have a recoil in Europe, and alter 
the relations of those two on the field of Western policy. “ 

The step recently taken bj' tlie Government in jjurebasing the 
Khodive^s share of the Sue/ Cynal—which has direct reference to 
our interests in India and our Eastern ])ossessions, I'ather than to 
Europe—has been viewed as a declararat ion of policy, and a nioasun^ 
of great iniportanc'e. N.ot because it might remotely tell upon 
Husslan ])olicv in Central Asia or in ('l)ina, but because it was in- 
terprettHl as an abandonment of further effort to rescue Turkey in 
Europe from dis7nembennent. That Egypt and tlje Sue/ Canal have 
a proininout part to play, as a link in the chain by which Me connect 
two parts of a great Empire, one in Kuropi' and the otluT in Asia, 
is obvious. Egypt occupies the place of a liviiig band uniting tlu' 
two, and the life and vigour of both are at slake in its maintenanec. 
It is the bridge betM'con tlie tM*o, and mu.^t be nriintained at any 
cost. It lias been built M’itli gold, in the desire and lu»pe that it may 
• never rcfiuire to be cemented M'ith blood. All Ihivope is to bo con¬ 
gratulated therefore, I think, that »ve lia\(' had a Govornnumt in 
opportune time, bold enough to make this plain. M'itli(»ut any diplo¬ 
matic. reserve*or eircuniloeution. Happen M’bat Tiiay to Turkey, in 

r 

Euro ])0 or in Asia, Egypt is henceforth undcu- tin; U'gis of our 
national and material interests. An attempt to alter the relative 
position of the tivo countries by placing the canal on the basis of an 
international syndicate or a neutrality, M'liich can hardly bo main¬ 
tained in war, M’ould scorn of doubtful ('xpedi<‘n< y. Jt Mould be 
tit credit the Ilritisli nation with singular inihccility, to suppose 
that in any European Mar, the first resuU of mIiIcIi might be an 
attack on our Eastern possessions or coiifmercc, mi* M’ould alloM' 
our enemies to profit by the shortest road to efiect oui* dt'struction. 
To stop all transit or passage to them, M'ould 1 m‘ the first act of any 
Power having the command of the sea at either end, M'lioever held 
the shares. So far as this is concerned, the jmsses-siim of the M^hole 
by ourselves, or any other parlies, M'ould mak(' not the sliglitost dif¬ 
ference practically. Hut if no other advantage should result, our 
proprietary right to secure, in time of peace, tlio best administration 
of a common highway in the interest of all, is Mortb four inillious 
to a free trade maritime PoM'or, with the largest coimiK'rcc. 

Aftw this rapid survey of the Eastern questions M'hich the rela¬ 
tions of Western J*OM'<;rs with Asia hav'c raised, I M'ould ask 
more special attention to the last group, referring to tho Trans- 
Qaiigctic East, comprising more than the third of Asia,—the 
“ far East,” us it is popularly styled. If Japan be excepted, 
it may M'ith little inaccuracy be described us the Chinese Empire, 
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with its flepoii^encies or tributaries. Bcginniag northward’with 
, Korea and Manchuiin, and co-tcrininous, as has been already 
stated, with the soutliorn frontiers of Russia and Siberia for 
some throe thousand miles, it includes a large tract of Mongolia 
and Tartary, and in its savcc]) southward, Thibet and Ncpaul, 
the greater part of th’c Indo-Chinese peninsula, and eastward the 
eigliteeu provine(‘s of Cliiiia i)roper. For although the British 
portion of Burmah^, with Siam and Cochin China, are not under 
the rule of the Chinese, or tributary, they are, by the large influx 
of Chinese colonists, by language and religion, so affiliate^^ to 
the Chinese group as to live under the influence of the Celestial 
kingdom. Tlio interest of Westerii States ui this Eastern division 
of Asia, if W(' CNcept Russia, is almost exclusively eoinmercial. And 
even in this rcsiricted sense, nearly two-thirds of the trade is 
Hri(isli, aiid a large portion of llio other third is x\meriean, and not 
Eu3‘0])oun. It is not surprising, thoreforo, that except when, as at 
present, there is a menace of Avar, but little interest is axeited by our 
rolati(tns Avitli this Eastern tliird of the Conliftent. Yet this indif¬ 
ference or neglect, Loay( ver natural or easily it may be accounted foi;, 
is a mistake, so lar as wo ourselves are concerned. The Tiwes is right 
when it lolls us that our concerns witli this still almost unknown 
Empire arc of more real impUi'tanec to the BritislT Empirp than 
many continental disputes about a river or a province.* 

The extent oi our trade, at pre.^entamouniing to some £40,000,000 
sterling of im])orts and cxj)orts, is not aiiy measure of its importance, 
or gauge of what it might become Avithiii a single generation. But 
apart from this its conueetion with Indian finance and revenue is one 
of the gravest significance. Some £7,000,000 is cojitributed to the 
revenue by the opium^aeiit to China—from a sixth to a seventh of 
the whole annual iiiconfe of our Indian Ihnpive^^and the difKoulty of 
supplying such a sum frojii any other source, or dispensing AA'ith it, 
arc facts too well known ^aiid appreciated to be ovei'Iooked. The 
jjolicy of the Chinese has Tiillierto been obstructive, jealous, and 
exclusive, tonding steadily to isolation^ If Avoiild require but a 
change in this, to 02 )cn to the "W^est a market exceeding in poAver of 
consumption the rest .of the AA orld. In population it counts, on the 
best estimate that can ho forjmvl, in the absence of a IrustAA’orthy or 
exliaustiA'c ecusus, nearly a third of the human race. It is Avorth 
while, therefore, to turn cur attention seriously to the existing con¬ 
ditions of the empire, and the vast dependencies grouped^ around 
it;—and to seek the true reason of the isolation maintained from 

the earliest date, long before the Christian era, and still prac- 

* 

• 

(l) Tlic income of 1872-3 amountod to £00,219,489, of which £0,1G5,630 AVaa domed 
from tho sale of Rcngal opium and Iho duty on malwa —a variuhlo amount, and often 
more. 
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tirally pcrscvored iu, all existing treaties and coast trade to the 
contrary notwithstanding. If we would learn how to deal with 
a people so singular, and different even from other Asiatics, and gain 
the pou'cr of successfully overcoming the obstacles they oppose to 
freer iniercom*sc and trade, wc must endeavour to miderstund them, 

and trace these eliccts to their causes. To do this wc must neither 

• 

overlook the geogi'aphical conditions under which they have become 
a great people and u separate race, nor the religious, literary, 
and even the linguistic influences operating (ionfiuuously through a 
period of at least three thousand years. Xo other nal\on or race 
has over been under similar conditions, and in this view, if in no 
other, they ofler overv inducement for careful study. 

Mr. Douglasinliis lectures on the Language and Literature of China, ^ 
which 1 am glad to sec in print, has supplied iu very small compass 
a great deal of valuable inlbnnution and suggestive matter, bearing 
on this point. * Speaking ol' the part which the physical geograpliy 
of the surrounding regions has played as a primary eauso of isolation; 
ho says:— • 


• “That she ^hould have succeeded in separating h<Tsc*li' f(»v so long from llio 
rest <)i' the world is doubtless due in a great moasuro t(» tin* googi’aphicul posi¬ 
tion of the countij'. Loundod on the east by the sen, on tho west hy vast 
sandy wastes, on^ the south nnd south-wpst by inountiiinous district^ for tho 
most pEert inhabited by tiibos whom it is usual to (lo>ml)c as virtually indepen¬ 
dent and half savag(\ and on the north by range after range of mountains 
nsing like sharks' ttoth iroin tho plain, and dwarfing into iiihignificancti tho 
‘ tireat Wall’ w’hich remains a monument of tho folly us well as of tho 
industry of the t'hinoso race, she has dwelt, likeLaish of old. ([uiet and secure ; 
while at the same time the varied cxteqt'and richness of her internal resources 
has enabled Lor, without seeking tho natural or aitilieial luoducts of other 
countries, to supj'^' her people with enough and to .spjire of all the ne'.’essanes 
of life. Independ< nt then of all the •world, beyond <'Oinj»aTifi<in more ])ower- 
ful, bj' reason of her wealth, her size, and tho nattiro of her inhabitants, than 
any of her neighbours—a very Tx'itou amou^ minhows, udmitliug no rivals, 
and courting no alliances, sbo stood, and war» content to stand, abuie. Aocejd- 
ing nothing from the world beyond her f)wn frontiers in religion, literature, 
science, or art, which did not fall in with the^flational views on those* subjects, 
and which sho could not make her own, receiving no impress from W’ithont, 
and nijectiiig peremptorily cvei^ything thrown iu her way which was di.sta.steful 
to her, she brooded over the cast of Asia, absorbing <mly that w'hicli assimilated 
easily with the national tastes and the j)reconccivcd ideas of the people. 

“ Thus, though in tho course of tho history of Clunh tribes from other parte 
of A.sia have, bj' force of arms, successfully invaded tho country, and liuv^ 
entered in and taken possession, their advent ha.9 in no wise ufFected Lbe 
national lifo, and when they have yielded their powers to others, they have 
left no more distiuctivo trace behind them than do inountaiTi torrents when 
they lose themselves in the ocean.” 


Next in order of importance, as a determining influence, comes 
llteir language. ‘‘ It is the chief among that small class of languages 

(1) “The ljangu:ig(! and Literature of China,” two lectures delivered at tho Royal 
Institution of (ircat JSritain in May and Juno, 1875. by Robert H. Douglas, of tho 
British Museum, Professor of Chinese at King's College, London. Trubner & Co. 
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which includes the Thihcian, Cochin-Chinese, Burmese, Korean, and 
Chinese, and which is usually described as monoByllabic, It is 
language in its most archaic- ibrm. Every word is a root, and every 
root is a word. It is without inflexion or even agglutination; itfe 
substantives are indeclinable, and its verbs are not to be conjugated ; 
it is destitute ol' an alphabet, jind finds its expression on paper in 
thousands of distinct symbols. It has little in common with the 

w 

Indo-European tongues. As a language it is so ancient as to dwarf 
into insigniticanco tlie antiquity of AVestern tongues, and one which 
is the solitiiry medium of communication between four hundred 
millions of ouv follow-men.” Mr. Douglas is right, therefore, wlioii 
bo couchulos that, “It is time such a language was better under¬ 
stood, and at this period of the worLFs li’story tve cannot afford to 
leave it iiuiioticed,” us of little interest or concern except for 
plulologlcal purposes, Thci*(i could not, indeed, be a greater mistake, 
as the lecturer conclusi\ely shows in a fetv brief sentences. 

“Tlit5 iM»itioii ■^•hicli C]iiTin» ns u lialinii, has omipiccl and miiintaiucd 
llirou^rh M) lunny cf-iitiivies lias sudi as to rcuder In r the natural dcpo.si- 
torv of llv' annals (»1 tlio kingdoms of Central and Eastern Asia. With* 
iiunnah, Coebin ('hinn. Tibet, Jnpai^ and Corea as her vassds, with a never- 
eousin^ relationship with the lubes of Central Asia, kept up as times and cir- 
cuinstanees cb.inj'cd, now ns subjects, now ns allies, and now a^ enemies, alone 
unchanpn*r in her juditical roiifttitution amidst tlie recurrin*!; wrecks of neigh- 
bouring States, sin* bus bad tbo nienns ut her eoinnumd of collecting masses of 
ethnological information wbieb are boy<md tluj rpach of any otluT people. 
Tbo movGinonts of tlio tribes in Central Asia, to which hi!r policy has largely 
( ontribiitod, aro all cloilrly tracml lu tbo Dynastic. Annals ; and it was with the 
view of placing tbo roeord of tbi'so within the I'oacb of European readers that a 
projjosal was rocoully made lo translate, as a beginning, the History of the 
Han T>ynasty.’' ^ 

Not only, liowcvor, iijuy it be certainly concluded that tbc lan¬ 
guage, taken singly, luu? exercised a very enduring and important 
infliuiiec? in separating, and keeping separate, tbc large group of 
cognate states and nations by serving as a common medium of com¬ 
munication for all; but there Vas tluit. in its very construction which 
must have materially teiuled to fix the type of national character 
and degree of development- or progress. The growth of the written 
Chinese character, from its “ Jirst creation as a hieroglyphic to its 
final development in tlio more modern idcophonctic form,” must bo 
traced, to see how a language so constructed must have reacted on 
the mind employing it. It is absolutely without inflexion, and 
the grammar consists so cntirclv of syntax that “ no word can bo 
moved out of its determined position in a sentence without either 
changing its value or rendering it meaningless.” language 

of monosyllabic roots which, , as regards the written character,^ 
Mr. Douglas suggests, “ has been checked in its growth and crys¬ 
tallized in its most antient foxin by the early occurrence of a period 
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of great literary activity, of which the nation is jn'pnd, and to tho 

productions of which every Chiuainun, e^■en of tho present day,, 
looks back as oouhunlng tho true standards of literary cxccllenoo/^ 
lianguago and literature alike, tberefore, must lune powerfully con¬ 
tributed to isolation. sliall see how plainly tlicso characteristic 
features of the instrument are reflected m the literature, and that 
again in the mental habits of the people, lly these unyielding 
withs the whole of these aggregate millons were bound together, 
and coUfitK^l within very circumscribed limits of thought and action. 
In both senses the language and the literi^turc of China have acquired 
a paramount influence of unparalleled extent aud duration. "While 
it hus formed the one inediuni of eoininunication amoiig different 
varieties of tho same race oecupyiug the Eastern half of Asia nearly, 
it has materially aided political conditions to bind them under one 
ruler an<l one code of laws. Just as we have seen the prevalence of 
the Turki tongue over Central and AVestern Asia facilitated the 
dominion of* the groat Mongol eoiujuerors ovtu- such vast regions, 
and still make, even* in our day, scarcely less exten.sivo conquests 
•from Yarkand to the lUack »S*a, possibltx Whatever may be tlio 
future dc'^tinv of Central aud AVe4orii A^ia, it. mav safelv be assumed 
that Cliina, as a great eeutre, will still bold a sej)arat(‘ and undi¬ 
vided* sway over its four hundred millioiis of Cliluestyspcakiug aud 
Buddha worshipping subjects. 

Whether llie variofls aud widely extended dependencies and 
tributaries of the Chinese Empire may ever again bo welded 
together by an energetic ruler ms they wore in the thirteenth 
century under Kublai Khan, and even much latei* under the second 
sovereign of tlie present Alunchu dynasty, Kanghi, in tlio seventeenth, 
may be matter of doubt and speculation ;.i)ut lo(»king to the (expe¬ 
rience of the past, the jmsihilit}' of its* becoming once more a 
power formidable to all Asia cannot bo questioned. Tlu? same 
elements and ])ower of eomblualiou a;*e there with little change. 
In those conditions, the ruler capable of using them is alone wanting. 
As to the anticipations sttinotimes hazard(‘d of tho impending dis¬ 
ruption of the empire, they may he dismissed as wholly illusory. 
As little, in my opinion, is there any dangtu' of any European 
power, not excepting llussia, seriously menacing the integrity of 
China. Russia, adroit in .scizingits opportunity, may as heretofore 
rectify tlu^ existing frontiers largely in its favour, but any half- 
populated steppes or Siberian wildernesses which it may thus appro¬ 
priate, arc hut the fringe and outer binding of the Imperial mantle, 
and effect no sensible diminution of territory or power. With tho 
eighteen provinces of China proper, closely compacted, teeming 
with an industrious population of tho same race, outnumbering 
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tbrcc-folJ the heterogeneous and widely dispersed subjects of the 
•Czar, not only scattered over all Northern Asia and Europe, 
hut of the most diverse origin, neither speaking the same lan¬ 
guage, nor adopting the same creeds,—it is inueli more probable 
that the IJussian Empire should suffer disi’uption than the Chinese. 
Slav and Turk, Cossack and Tartfft*, Mahommedan and Christian, 
all arc hound f.og(^tlicr by no more durable chain than tlmt which 
an autocratic t-liief •!* head of an alien race supplies. Ucographical 
boundaries and physical condition^ of soil and cliiuatc, combine 
■with a eoihmon origin, language, and creed, to give all* the 
advantages to Cliina, and all the disadvantages to its rival in Asiatic 
sway. Ifow great and enduring arc the hitter has already been 
partially shown. A glance at the character of* the Chinese literature 
and the almost unlimited power it has exercised since tlie days of 
Confucius in the iiftli century n.c. without break’or diiniuution, 
down to the [U’c'senl day, will prove to demonstration the great 
advantage of* the Chine.-^e in tliis respect, and the solidity of the 
fouiulalions on which llu* empire rest<. 

The “ Pour Hooks and the “ Ei\e Classics," wljalever mav be their 
merits or real value tried by KiAopean standards, stand alone for “ the 
incomparahh* iiiHueiiee they have exerted over so mijny millions of 
minds." Hooks which have a wider range and more absolute authority 
than our own Scriptures—really regulating the thoughts, manners, 
and customs of a l*ourth of the whole human race far more effica¬ 
ciously than any religion lias ever yet. accomplished—must be 
estimated by tlieir results. And so far as the prevailing bias, 
spirit, habits of thought and action are ooucornod, to read and 
know their hooks, is to know the Chinese—both I’ulors and sub¬ 
jects—as they know thefflselves. Even M'cre the material interests at 
stake less important tlian thoj' manifestly arc, there are few w'ho will 
not be disposed to agree with the lecturer, it U time that the language 
was bettor understood, and this period of the world's history wo 
cannot afford to leave it unnoticed. When we come to study 
the literature Avhieh has exercised such ilniiu'uso authority over the 
Chinese mind, wo see liow the inflexible character of the language is 
reflected in the classics, and these again in tlie character of the 
nation. Wo see how such a language must have lu'amped the 
free play and expression of thought, and tended to repress all 
fancy or originality. We look upon the stolid and matter-of- 
fact face of the Chinaman, and boo no imagination, no gleam of 
fancy ever brighten his face. lie is not w'uiiting in intelligence, 
or the reasoning faculty, hut he has neither inventiveness n 9 r 
originality, and is the most literal and unimaginative of all men, in 
the same stage of menttd development. As the individual, so is tho 
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nation: irapassivo, slov to move out of any beaten track, unenter¬ 
prising, ho regards all innovation with an av(?r.sion, which has 
somethingconsiitutional and hereditary in fts ehuraefer. How should 
it bo otherwise ? Those branches of Chinese literature which are 
most dependent for their successful development on the powers of 
imagination, arc those which least repay atieiiti(ui. Nevertheless 
“ the Chinese arc omiiieiitly a literaiy, in tlio sense of a reading, 
people, and the system of making competitive c^amiifations the only 
royal roads to posts of honour and eraoliiniont, and the law which 
thrbws those open to everybody wlio chdoses to compete,*have caused 
u wider diflusion ol’ book learning among tlii‘ Chinese, than is 
])rol)ably to he found among any other ])eoplo,’’ and tlierefore it 


behoves us to know what tlii^ hook learning teaclies. 

o 

I may not at present enter into details as to the teiiour of 
this teaching. But a few words on the mode in which the Cliinose 


people make their opinions prevail to a iiiucli great(‘r extent than 
is generally understj)od, may not be out of place. The Chineso 
have novel' liad a public press, and, stranger still, they never 
seem to have felt the want ofs ucli means of creating and influencing 
public opinion, or making the want^. of the peoph- known to their 
rulers. Thi^ is chiefly to bo accounted for, p(nhai)s, by the fact 
that in all districts and municipalities, there is a sti-ong democratic 
element, which leads Uic different classes and trades to associale 
together in guilds for mutual defenee, and in recognition of a com- 
iminity of interests. In tliese moelings (jr gathoi'ing^, which lake 
place in their ancestral halls or Coiisoo-houses, built expressly for 
such purposes, and combining a temple and a guildhall in one, they 
discuss whatever affects them as mcTiihers <if the same craft or eom- 
inuue. Placards and written protests onujnaio from such sources, 
denouncing particular officials or adniiiustrative aci*', so as to bring 
home to the chief provincial (officers the oxisfe^neo of abuses and of 
popular discontent. Then, again, tiio>**]il(‘rali and gentry'* form a 
most influential class, in wliich is iiitludod all candidates for office;, 


and a largo number of thos*e who have held officHs and either resigned 
or been dismissed. I'hoso generally retire to tlie jdace of tlieir birth, 
whore, all their relations and conricciioiis dw(dl, so tliat they can 
always command a certain following. It is from the ranks of tlie 
literati, with few cxcei)tion8, that !ill the offic(\s are filled, and 
there is a class feeling among them by which they—those who have 
passed through office—keep up communications with the actual office 
holders, and with each other, through all the provinces ; so that the 
s^ine opinions and feelings are easily propagated from one province 
nr district to another. That the influence of these educated men 
must be considerable among the people is clear, and they really 
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occupy flic place, and perform Bome of the functions of tlic press in 
the AYcst, as organs of public opinion. The country may, in a cer¬ 
tain sense, bo said to bo governed by the literati, and those of them 
who have attained office arc too well aware of the power tliey possess 
to ronso the people and direct their action, willingly to incur the 
danger of exciting their enmity. However autocratic and despotic 
the form of government, both in theory and practice, the Emjjeror 
in his })alace, and tiie six boards in Peking, as well as the whole 
provincial liierarchy, know that there is a limit to their power, and 
they cannot in many eases venture to adopt measures strongly 
opposed to the traditions and feelings of the people, or the “ literati 
and gentry/’ as a body, who can cite passages of Confucius or 
Mencius condemnatory of their acts. 

As no true ^Mussulman woidd entertain the notion of transcribing 
the Koran into any languages hut that in wliicli Mahwmmod wrote, 
BO have (jliinamiMi through all ages clung to the form of writtim 
eharaett'r used by Confucius, as the only chann^d through which his 
imdrahlo wisdom sliould ho transmitted to future ages. Thus the written 
cliaraetor has remained uncJuingcd, and is, from a Cliinainaii’a point 
<irvi('w, unchangeable. And iu*thc same way they regard his books. 
\Vlu»does not see lhat tlie literature and the precepts tljus embalmed, 
Iik(! an Egyptian mummy in its dried cerements, a very palimpsest 
(»f a bygone age, and slcreotypcHl in an archajc language of .symbolic 
characters, niiisl in the nature (»f things react on tin* people who 
ri'Vt*re it with immovubh* faith in its unnpproa(diahle perfection, 
and stamp tlicni witli the same unchanging characters! 

Cdiina is not so singular or cxceptioiiid, luAvever, in this as wo are 
apl to imagine. Plato also said of his countrymen thaf they “ derived 
all tlieir knowledge froitt the aiieionts, who were wiser and lived 
nearer to the gods than wo.” And in our dealings with China 
Me have found—as we arc discovering-with Turkey—that the dif- 
liculty of carrying out any^'euty, or observing any compact Avith 
either, arist:s from the assumption that it uill or (‘an behave like a 
civilist'd state, and as its government chooses. This fallacy underlies 
most of our difficulties in the East, and has heoii a fruitful cause 
of complications, Tt is the prevailing idea of the Chinese that 
all other States are, or should he, submisssivc and tributary, and that, 
ignorant of the language and classics, wc are but barbarians at 
best. And if this were a more verbal pretension, we mig]»t treat 
it as a luirniless delusion, but it is a real conviction, and represents 
a claim never relinquished. Now if it ho true, and who can 
doubt it, that ideas rule the world, as Mr. Forster lately said in hiii 
speech on our Colonial empire, it is essential to take note of sucR 
ideas. In the dealings of Western Powers witK the East, it will bo 
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found that a knowledge of the leading ideas of Bustern races, and 
of the influences most constant with their nilers, constitutes the best 
foundation for successful policy. Howfur''the idea of u “manifest 
destiny/^ of which so much has been heard, has determined the; 
policy that has curried liussian arms to Kliiva, to Kokand, and to 
Samarcand, or the whole uiov(?mcnt is to he regarded more as u 
matter of physical geography in the first instance, and of political 
necessity in the second, wlien once the frontieiuwo c pushtHl fonvard 
to the pasture grounds of tlic Korgliis and Turcomans, may he open 
to Hiscussion. I say of pobtical necessity, hecuuso the power of 
stopping is lost when a civilised State is carried beyond the borders 
of civilised countries, and into the range of tribes having no 
afiinities of race or creed, and no fixed habitation. Tbc idea, there¬ 
fore, if it sent tlu^ Ptussiaiis forth on the course of the Oxus, would 
be answerable only for tlie initiative steps, and not for the siibso. 
quent progress. So with the Mahommedan populations of Western 
Asia; their common faith in the Koran and its precepts, as of Divine 
authority, is stronger even than race affinities, and makes common 
cause against all giaours and infidels. In East<jrn Asia—in China, 
notably—a common origin, language, hist(»ry, laws, and faith, all 
unite to bind some tliree, if not four hundred luillious, in close's! 
union against tlie rest of the Avorld. With few ideas shared with 
outside nations, even on A.siutie soil, they ha \^e, so to syjcak, none at all 
with foreign peoples of Western race. They have a civilisation of theii‘ 
own, dating farther back in history than any of these, of which they 
are justly proud, and the prevailing idea that g(»vern.s all their rela¬ 
tions with other nationalities, is one of supreme ('ontempt for all 
outside nations, and an immovable conviclion of their own imupproach- 
ahle superiority and irresponsibility. How naturally their foreign 
policy takes its shape from this all-pcvvading idea must he obvious. 
Ideas, we know, too, have a way of fulfilling themselves ; and beyond 
all doubt the faith of the Mahonimedi-m, he he Turk, or Persian, or 
Afghan, while it supplies the prc\ ailing motives, mainly shapes the 
course of action adopted by rulers and subjects alike. For although 
the policy of Eastern States is to a (certain extent determined by the 
will of the sovereign or ruler, whatever his title—Sultan, Shah, or 
Khan—it is so only conditionally—that is, on its being in harmony 
with the prevailing opinion and ideas of the Bubjoets. Therefore it 
is in vain that Western Powers exhaust their strength in trying to 
make the Sultan at Stamboul govern his Euroi>ean provinces on 
Christian principles and after Western models. He cannot so rule, 
.and he would cease to reign if he were induced to make the attempt 
‘—of which, however, there is little chance. The ideas which 
govern the life of his Turkish subjects interpose an inseparable 
obstacle to any material progress in that direction. The two facts, 
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taken in conneotion, go far to justify an opinion whick has been put 
forward by a leading journal as regards our policy in China—to the 
effect that whatever forces arc at work in China should be permitted 
to have their play without interference from us, not because we are 
ignorant of their nature, but of our limited capacity to direct 
them. ■ * • 

This want of power is real, and the more to be regretted, because 
it is in the nature^ of things that such prevailing ideas in the 
Chinese mind, if loft unchecked, must bring them into collision 
with foreign powers, and, ourselves the first. And when* the 
conflict comes there is no resulting benefit to be anticipated. It 
is quite true thui> the experience of former \vars and their results 
show that the mere infliction of punishnicnt will make no essential 
change in the demeanour of the Chinese, and in our relations with 
tlicin. "Wo may capture fortresses, we may sack a palace, wc may 
levy cuntributious, we may exact an indemnity ; hut as soon us we 
withdraw, the Chinese will hedge themselves iii witK almost the 
same oxchisivoiicss, and return after a short interval to the old pro¬ 
vocations. They do not need any further proof of the superiority of' 
Europeans in arms. Tliey recognise it, and the recognition is now 
tile doiiuuuiit influenc(' on tlieir policy.” All this is very true, and 
there are no guiu*antoes that can be taken for future ^ood conduct 
on tlio jiart of the Government or the people. A province or a 
citadel would be alike useless and burdeusoJhe, and it is beyond the 
])U^vcr of (jlreat Erituin, or of any ‘Wcstoni fStatc, to undertake the 
tutelage of such an empire as ChiiiA-^largcr than Europe itself in area 
—four or five times the size of India, and with double the population. 
It is simply an impossibility; and if there were no otlfer insurmount¬ 
able obstacle in the u'uy,*tiie non-existence of Euro 2 )eans able to com¬ 
municate with the peopl^ in .their own language would alone sufiice 
to make any attempt at government among the millions of a single 
province iinpractieahle. All Iht* Western world could not produce 
five comj)etcnt linguists for each of tlie eighteen provinces, with a 
population varjfing from ten to twenty millions in every 03ie, and 
larger in extent than some of the first class Slates in Europe. 

It may bo well, therefore, us has hoen recommended, to avoid as 
long us possible the use of force, since tlic most suoeossful result has 
nothing to i)romiso of permanent benefit to the victor. But as for 
the hope “ that peaceful influences will gradually remove the diffi¬ 
culties which now beset our dealings wfith the race,”—think it 
will only ho outertiiiiied by those who have never known them— 
even in Blue Books. 

* • 

What then is the alternative ? it will be asked. And wffiat, in pre¬ 
sence of a iwlitical power so unmanageable, is to be our policy—that 
sh^ maintain peace, and yet not encourage hostility and outrage 
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This is a problem to tax the powers of the atlesi stajesmen and the 
best diplomatists, and it raises so many serious questions, that their 
further consideration must be deferred to another occasion. In 
the meantime, as regards existing complications in China and 
BuiTuah, consequent on the murder of Mr. Margery and the 
attack on Colonel Browne’s exploring party, it would bo prema¬ 
ture to come to any conclusion. TJuiil a Blue Book appears, and 
gives the authentic account of all that has passed, from the first 
dispatch of the Burmese exploration party \o the last agree¬ 
ment with the Chinese Government at Peking, it is injpossible to 
ofier any decisive opinion, either as to the conduct of the nego¬ 
tiations, or the policy that originated the expedition. But what 
has taken place in the interval lias well served to bring out Ibc 
serious difficulties which beset our relations with China and with 
Eastern Asia generally, including .lapau and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, 

Vo have fortunately an exceptional advantage, the value of whicli 
can hardly be over-estimated, in the presence of a Ministci' at Peking 
who has not only had a life’s experience among the Cliincse, but is 
thoroughly conversant with their language and literature. Vo may 
rest assured, therefore, thal whatever mnv be tlic final result of these 

4 ' 

protracted ucgbtiations, nothing has been lost by any defect of know¬ 
ledge, or power to deal (‘ffectively Avith Avhatcvor arguments may 
have been brouglit forwaid by the Chinese in opposition to demands 
for satisfaction, and a better observance of tlio righls secui’cd )>y 
treaty. 


IIXJTIIKIIFOKD AlCOCK. 
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T^V() years ago it seemed probable that the expediency of the 
Government purchasing and working the railways of the United 
Kingdom, or, at all events, the unsuccessful railways of Ireland, would 
soon become a living political question. It was no longer merely 
mooted by y. few theorists. It was gravely discussed by expert^ and 
])raeti(;al men in the Statistical Society. Some of Iho chief news- 
l)apei*s took up the subject, and admitted that'much miglit bosaid 
in fa\'our of tlio State purchasing the railways from their present 
owners. The TihiVK, for example, appeared to see no very serious 
objection to the jiroposal, except such as arose from an apprehcnswni 
1hat the lines could not be acquired at a rcimmorative price. Tbe 
Evonomid cxpri'ssed regret that tlio matter bad not bcfn considered 
with attention in 18G0 and 18(J7, when rallwa^' property was depre¬ 
ciated. A. joint i:ommitt(iO of both Houses of l^irlianicnt, eoni-. 
posiid of many eminent statcsijicu, and including T.ord Derby, Lord 
Salisbury, 3Ir. ChikliTs, and 3Ir. Chichester Porlescue, reported 
that “ it has become more and*moro evident that cofnpotitiou must 
fail to do for raih\'ays what it does for ordinarj^ trades, and that no 
means Irivis yet been devised by which oofciiTctitiou can be perma¬ 
nently maintained.'’ The public mind was full of sanguiuary railway 
accidents, and of the letter of ad\ucc or reinoustraucc from the Presi¬ 
dent ol‘ the Doard of Trade to the c£ief companies, and it. was common 
to had in the journals arguments that there was no escape from 
monopoly and its evils, ^lo pledge for siifi* traA’elling, except hy tlio 
acijui.sition of all or some of the raihvays by the State. The time 
was critical. A few more sensational accidents, the conversion of 
one or two M.P.’s of note, and the deehiration of tlicir creed, and 
wny might not wc have seAi Pavliumentaiy candidates trying upon 
voters, weary with tbrico-told tales and pprty refrains, the etibet of a 
liromisc tt) agitate for State railways Y t)f course, for good or bad, 
the contingency is now out of the question. The subject is buried for 
]uuny a day. The experiment of purchasing the telegraphs is far 
from encouraging. Tluy cost much, and have produced little; and it 
is generally felt that their purchase was bungled. The impression of 
this experience may be deep and durable ; and wc may perhaps never 
again hear of the subject in any practical shape. If, however,' it is 
I’cvivod and again gravely discussed, let us hope that it will be 
looked at in tbe light of the experience of the country where Stale 
railways have long existed on a vciy large scale. Let us hope that 
abstract reasoning about the necessary character of State manage- 
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luent will be a little supplemented by u reference to wbat State 
management has proved itself to be. The history of Prussian rail¬ 
ways will not be decisive for us. The oirouipstances of England and 
Prussia arc so different thnt the difficulties of the one country are 
not bridged by the experience of the other. Wc must, in the main, 
tiiko our own course for our own reasons. But perliai)S a little 
acquaintance witli the railways of Germany, and especially those of 
Prussia, would help to drive out of circulation some s])ui:ious doctrines 
and prejudices now current. 

No doubt the mass of Englisbincn firmly bclicA’c that there is 
something almost repugnant to common sense in tlie idea of the 
State* constructing and working with success large railways. They 
are a trifle too lu’ono to as-^umc that Stale o-vniershij) must bo 
synonjTuoiis with waste, costliness, jubhery, and inefliciency. It 

is well that they should ob.scrvc that 1o many continental statesmen 

* 

and perhaps to tlie mass of Gennans tin* op])osite policy of allowing 
the great highways of communication to lull into the liaiids of private 
companies, guided only by the thouglit of gain, and checked in the 
exercise of their powers as practical }nono])olisls only by feeble and 
steadily declining competition, is deemed dangerous and unsatis- 
factor}’. Our plan, if plan it can be tennetl, seems to many continental 
countries hhort-sigbted, and ill adapted to insure tlie safety, eomfoi*t, 
and convenience of the public. They compare, not without reason, 
the sumptuousness and Idxury of travelling on the State railways of 
Germany with the indigent meanness or squalor of some of our lines. 
They compare, again to their advantage, the safety and punctuality 
characteristic of^ railway travelling on tlie Contiucut ith the perils 
and unccrtaintlc‘3 familiar to English travellers. The fact iiiav sur- 
I>rise us, hut it is not the less true, that li e English system, which 
trusts to competition, does not strike mo.st Germans as obviously and 
decidedly superior to their own. They even hint at the jiossihility 
of our learning something on tliis head from Germany or l*'i*aiu*e. 
Hitherto, as Ave must own, it has bee n different. In the (‘arly years 
of ruilwa 3 ' development these countries borrowed cverytLing—tools, 
locomotiA'cs, engineering skill, and tccbnicul rules—iVom ICngland. 
Stephenson and Brunei arc the engineors still host known abroad. 
The name of Bineau, for example, has scarcely travelled out of 
France. All over the Continent tlie very tenninology of railway 
officials bears w'itncss to our priority. The German signalman and 
driver unconsciously remind one of the English origin of railways. 
Perhaps, however, the experience of other countries may be of use 
to UH in the future. Our own system, or want of it, is not altogether 
siftiKfactorj\ We have not discovered the happy medium between 
control and kimcz faire. To leave the railway companies alone 
W'ould be a course w’hich few would be bold enough to recommend. 
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Supervision of iiome sort seems essential; and yet we find that Mr. 
•Farror, the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, declares 
that the interference which it exercises is absolutely useless. Con¬ 
fessions of this sort embolden one to think that perhaps it is not 
impossible that the country which has taught us to remodel our 
army, may teach us how to reform, in some respect, our railways. 

In Belgium, Ifolland, and Germany the State has alw’^ays stood in 
intimate relation to the railways. To the first of these countries 
belongs the lionour of being the pioneer on the Continent in railway 
onterprisc. • To her sagacious king and his Finance !Ministef, IM. 
Rogior, is due the cj’cdit of being the first statesmen to forecast the 
great future of rail\vu 3 %s, and 1o appreciate their inevitable nature. 
“Whoever possesses u raihvay,” said the latter, as carlj' as 1834, 
“possesses a monopoly, and sueh a monopoly ought to be in the 
liands of the Stale.” I^pon this principle the Belgian Government 
lias almost uniformly acted. The fir.sl line opened on the Continent 
was a State line, connecting Brussels and Mechlin,* Avhieh dates 
from 183**). Since that lime the Belgian (Government has never 
forgotten the principle fonmxlatod hy M. Rogier. There is noAV 
about 0110 -third of the svsteirt in its hands, and Avhatever may be 
tlicir defects, the Belgian raihvays are second to none in cheapness 
of construction, lowness of charges, and extent as QomparcU Avith 
(ho si/e of (bo eountiy. In ICollaiid there are coiiiparatiA'ely few 
railAvuys. The abundance of canals and the exceeding cheapness of 
transport hy Avatcr dispense Avith their Xise so far as heavj’’ goods are 
(‘oiieerned; and avc maj’’ sa\' that it is onlj" in the transport of 
passengers and light goods and parcels that the Dutch rail\va 5’'8 are 
einjdoyed. Of the fcAV that exist—their length iif 1870 was onh' 
about eight liuudred mUes—the greater portion belongs to the State. 
Veiy A’aried is the histoiy of railw^ay enterprise in GermauA*. 
Espcicially is this true of Prussia. There prcA'ails a notion, if I urn 
not mistaken, that the Go\ornmcnt of that country has exhibited 
marvellous forethought in regard to this department; that all has 
been strictly done in pursuance of a sj^tem and a plan long ago 
conceived; and that our blunders and A^acillatious in the eon- 
stnud-ion of railwaj's are reproved liA" the uniform consistency and 
AA'isdom of Prussian legislation. ]\Iost of us Iuia'c heard some 
speaker in the House of Commons make a good point oiit of this 
supposed contriist. This contrast is, how'cver, largely fictitious. 
There is to he seen in Prussian legislation and policj* on this head, 
along Avith wdsdom and good sense, the evidence of blundering 
and changes not perhaps quite so groat, but very much the same jn 
kind, as our own. The Government did not follow one deafly 
defined lino, but chopped and changed in a manner worthy of a 
popular Government. When the era of railw’ays began in Prussia, 
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there wore in power ministers who had ideas almost worthy of 
Colonel Sihthorp. The spirit of the Elector of Mayenco, who some- 
hundred and twenty years ago refused to let the postal couriers pass 
through his territories on the ground that they would go too fast, 
that they would skip sonic of the hotels along the route, and that 
they would introduce dangerous people, was not dead. Mettemich^s 
authority was in ascendancy, and it was gravely suspected that 
railways somehow menaced it. At first the n^w fiold Wias left to 
private capitalists. Subsequently for a time the State set itself 
vigoitously to get the whole railway Ry«tcm into its htincls. The 
term of office lield by Count von itzenplitz, Minister of Commerce, 
Avas a period during which the State had no fixed jwlicy, and 
in which there prevailed at head-quarters a sort of loose notion 
that competition Avas a providential arrangement to save ministers 
thinking. 

At present, the management of the IVussian railways is passing 
through a transition stage, and the final outcome of the many 
conferences of directors, drafts of projected linrs, and uctiv<) dis¬ 
cussion in the press, is far from clour. Prussia was not the first of 
the German States iu this field. As'^early as Ihcrc had been 
constructed a small but highly profitable line from Nuremberg 
to th«$ adjacent toAvn of Fiirth, known as the LiulAvigsbahn. 
All over Germany, in u fcAv' years after that date, tliero began a 
marked movement in favour of the creation of railwaiys. Companies 
W'cre formed with concessions; the IVussiaii GoAcrnmcnt was forced 
to appreciate the importance of tile new means of communication; 
and in November of 1838 there Avas passed, in accordance with the 
rejx)rt of a cominission, a law to regulate the relations of railways to 
the State. It corresponds Avith the Englisb*Act of 1844, and seme of 
its provisions pointedly recall the English legislation. To the State 
was reserved the right of purchasing all private lines at the expira¬ 
tion of thirty years after their opening- on payment of twenty-five 
years^ purchase, calculated upon the average dividends of tho last 
five years. On the other* hand, the companies Avero secured, by 
section 44, for thirty years against all competition from lines mnning 
iu proximity and in the same direction. It is curious that the 
framers of the Act of 1838 fell into the same mistake as that which 
AA’us committed in England, and that they conceived the possibility of 
scA’cral companies, nay, the Avhoh' public, Avorking tho same line with 
their oAvn carriages and locomotives. Clause 37 of tho Act makes 
provision for such a contingency, which, it is needless to say, has not 
been realised. To the Minister of Commerce and tho Council of 
Trade the law gaA'e very largo and ill-dcfincd powers with respect to 
the granting of concessions. I may mention as a proof of the desire 
of the Government to repress siwculation and promoters* lines, that 
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scrip transactions were prohibited, and that an original subscriber 
-could not, by sale or otherwise, divest himself of more than sixty per 
cent, of his liabilities. .Before 1842 ten railways had actually been 
opened in Prussia, or were in a fair way to be so. In the case of 
the Borlin-Anhalt-Cothener line, the State took up about one- 
seventh of the shares,** and guaranteed a loan of £75,000. For a 
projected railway from Berlin to Stettin it was found impossible to 
raise the necessary, capital; nearly one-fiftli of the shares was not 
subscribed by the public. In these circumstances the Landtag of 
Old Pomerania came to the rescue, and guaranteed for six •years 
4 per cent, on a portion not allotted. The Minister of Com¬ 
merce also supported the projected line, and took up 4 per* cent, 
shares to the amount of £75,000, It was also agreed to waive, 
so long as the guarantee of the Landtag lasted, the right to one- 
half per cent, of the dividends on the State shtyes. This was 
equivalent to a thrifty subsid 3 \ By-aud-by the activity of private 
cutcqjrisc fell off. Just as I’russian statesmen were*beginning to 
appreciate the value of ruilwaj's in a military and political point of 
view, especially to a country scattered and naturally disconnected 
like theirs, capitalists were beginning to withdraw* from a field which 
had lost its novelty, and Avhich did not satisfy their expectations of 
gain. It was expedient in the highest degree to knit together the 
lihenish and the Easleni provinces, to connect outlying Posen with 
Berlin and the south of Silesia, and to form'a junction between C^sscl 
and Frankfort. It was felt that private companies would be tardy in 
occupying this ground, and it decided to accelerate the work—as 
essential to the strength of Prussia as Schanihorst’s military reforms 
—by the cmplo 5 "mciit of the guarantee system, such as has been 
rcsoi’ted to in Ireland small extent, and in India on a largo scale. 
When the thoughts of ^enjian statesmen w’cre first directed to this 
subjiHit, the condition of Prussian finances was prosperous. There 
was a surplus of £240,OOf—a surplus considerable in comjKirison 
with the revenue of the country. After much deliberation it W'as 
resolved to api)ropriatc annually £800,000 for the purpose of 
guaranteeing a dividend 'of 3| per cent, on the capital which it was 
believed w*ould be required for the linos most urgently demanded. 

In 1842 the Finance Minister w-as empowered to appropriate 
£75,000 a j’^ear for constructing lines, and to increase this amount 
according os the proceeds of tho salt tax should exceed those of 
1843. 1 may add that, to pi'ovidc for contingencies, the Financo 

Minister was authorised to keep up the salt tax, and to set aside a 
sum of £900,000. The arrangements made by tho Government with 
the various companies singled out for favour differed in details. "In 
tho majority of instances, tho State guaranteed per cent, to the 
original shareholders. Not unfrequentlj*- it took up a large portion 
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of the shares; in the case of tho Bergisch-Marklsijh railway^ for 
example, the centre of which is at Elberfeld, the Govomment sub¬ 
scribed one-fourth of the capital. It was stipulated that the State 
shares should not bo sold, and that the dividends should go to form a 
fund to provide for liabilities under the guarantees. On the other 
hand, the Government reserved to, itself large powers. It could inter¬ 
fere, if it deemed fit, in the administration of tho lines. It had a voice 
in the appointment of the chief officials. Most important of all, it 
could, if it were compelled to pay contributions in five successive years, 
or to .expend in one year more than Ij per cent, on the guaranteed 
shares, take the working of a line into its ow]i hands, until the 
revenue in three successive 3 'cars amounted to percent. Soon the 
State became more deeply committed to this career. 1817 came, with 
its revolutions and commercial crises. Private enterprise was chilled; 
full-blown projects collapsed; and there was no }>rospDct of an early 
completion of lines acknowledged to be of the first political importance. 
The Govomment came to the rescue, and aided some of those in diffi¬ 
culties. It went further-T-it began the construction of lines doomed 
essential to the completion of the Prussian system and tljc military 
strength of the countrj% The East railway, tho Westphalian, and 
Saarbruck lines, were undertaken hy the State, and successively com¬ 
pleted ; and in a short time the great towns of Prussia were strung 
upon a thread of lines uniting the east witli the west. The Lower 
Silesian line, too, was pii**ehascd. In 1853 a tax was levied upon 
the railwaj^s, and the proceeds were for several j^ears devoted to 
buying up railway stock. This policy soon passed away. Tho rail¬ 
way tax was no longer appropriated to one object, but was paid 
into the genera] exchequer, and the Government abandoned the 
design of acquiring all the groat lines. ^The mixed system was 
accepted as an inevitable fact, and concessions to private companies 
were freely granted, even in the case of routes of great militarj* 
importance. Tlic situation was again clianged after the close of 
the war with Austria, and the annexation of the new provinces. 
The purely State system of Ilanovor came into the i)ossession of the 
Prussian Government. In Jfussau a mixed sj^stem had prevailed; 
and there the now Government inherited some railways, and the 
liability to make others. With the full of political I’articularism, 
many obstacles to the development of railwaj's wore removed. The 
close of the war of 1870 was the signal for a further extension of the 
State system. The opening of many hundred miles of new lines 
was decided upon between 1872 and 1874; and the Government 
also granted guarantees to various new lines, and extensions of old 
systems. 

Such is, in substance, the history of the development of railways 
in Prussia; a development which has given that country about nine 
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thousand miles of railway.^ It is not the history of any clearly con¬ 
ceived and firmly observed policy. There was no manifesto cor¬ 
responding to Loi'd Dalhousie’s minute of 1853. The Government 
has entered or quitted the field according to circumstances. But it 
may be shown, I think, that a sound instinct has dictated most of 
the changes, and that €ho lines of an excellent system were uncon¬ 
sciously laid. 

By tcmperaipcnt and their experience in India most Englishmen will 
be prejudiced against the prodigal use of guarantees. But, to judge 
of their expediency in Prussja, one must bear in mind circumstances 
apt to be forgotten. Sometimes the guarantees were given in order to 
aid the companies in the construction of very costly works; c.y.* the 
railway bridge at Coblenz. Sometimes, and more frequently, they 
were grunted in order to complete lines doomed of national conso- 
<luciico. It is needless to say tliat unrcmuncrativc railways have been 
called into existence by these subsidies, and the system has many 
opponents. But they arc not able, so lar as I am aware, to point to 
scandalous abuses or glaring blunders. WithSut this stimulant, the 
Prussian railway system wcmld not he so developed as it now is. The 
cautious German nature is, or was thirty 3 ’^cars ago, rather prone to 
believe the adage rompfdiel inf /iunperei, and demanded a certainty. It 
is also to be I’ccollected that the guarantees were after all only 
circuitous conipensixtions for the iron and railway taxes paid by 
tlio companies; thev were, in fact, rough ejections of a bad fiscal 


sj'stcm. 

As to some points, the exeelliencc of the German system will 
scarcely be denied. In regard to cheapness and comfort, the German 
lines compare most favourably Avith ours. AVith relbroncc to the Bel¬ 
gian lines, Air. Galt obseia es lliat be was struck bj’ their admirable 
character, and be adds l^at “ The low' charges and the attention paid 
to the w'aiits and comforts of tbew'orking classes formed, indeed, a 
remarkable contrast wutli th(^ management of our English railwaj's.*^ 
Of most of the German lines, and above all, of those wliich are 
owuied b\' the State, we niaj^ saj' the same.. A reference to Ifendso/icl 
will show that their fares* for passengers are decidedly lower than 
ours, AVo think, too, that abnost universal testimony would declare 
German carriages to be superior lo ours in point of comfort. The 
second-class carriages on the Bavarian linos are such as English 
travellers have no experience of. Fitted with cushions, spacious 
and clean, and provided with hot-air apparatuses, marked kalf umt 
vm/v«, they arc as good as average English first-class carriages; 
they are far s\ipcrior to the first-class carriages of some of 
the groat impecunious companies. A striking proof of the regard 


(1) It muRt be bomo in mind that Prussia has few canals. 
Ti'tiusporl Vitircsen, 


See Emil Richter's Das 
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shown for the comfort of all classes, rich or poor, is the fact 
that one finds on certain lines fourth-class carriages fur Baimn. 
"When will English companies proyide third-class carriages far 
Brnmn ? When will they all provide corafortahle third-class carriages ; 
far Mixnmr f Ihobably we have something to learn from German 
companies us to the conveyance of baggage,' If furnished with the 
talisman no passenger need trouble himself about his goods. 

The animated scuffle to be seen at evorv English .terminus—^thc 
•melvc into which ladies must fling themselves if they would 
recapture their baggage—is unknown. . All goes regukrly and in 
order. 


A'more surprising jwint of superiorit 3 ’remains to be mentioned. 
It is customary to suppose that State luanagement, or interferojict! 
on the part of the State, is incompatible with cheapness and economy. 
English expevicncc is probably all in favour of this idea, but I must, 
say that it receives no countenance from the experience of Germany. 
The Gerraau*lincs, built bv or under the control of the Government, 
or with the aid of Government guarantees, have reullv been far loss 
costly than ours; and in this point of view the enterprise of our 
joint-stock companies compares most nnfuvonrabh' witli the results 
of State management. A few figures, j)erhaps somewhat surprising, 
will demonstrate this. Let us take the case of Prussia, and compan' 
the official rotums of that country Avith those of the Ihuird of Trade 
relative to England. Iif ]8()7 the fonn(?r had expended £78,005,948 
in laying downi 4,388 miles of I’ails; in the Ignited Kingdom there 
had been laid down by the samaferiod 14,247 miles, at an expense 
of £502i202,887. In other Avords, the Prussian railways cost £17,790 


per mile, the English £35,250, or nearly twice us much. The dearest 
German railways—the Hamburg-Borgi'cki/er and the llhiue-buiik 


railways—cost per German mile onjy 1*100,000 and 1,025,000 


thalers rcspecti\'ely; and in .some cases the total capital amounted 


to only 121,000 thalers. It is t^iic that- the railways of 
GcrmanA' Avere built under .sonitiAvhat favourable circumstances. 
Their promoters profited -by English (experience dearly purchased. 
The lines wxrc not so massively or solidly construe.tcd as ours; a 
large portion of them consisted of single ti'ucks; seldom are they 
carefully fenced. Labour avus cheap, and the necessary land did not 


feieh the extravagant prices ttAA'ardcd in England to tljoso whose pro¬ 
perty was compulsonlj" taken. Much of the North of Germany is 
one vast plain, easily traversed by railways; and as the maximum 
speed is inconsiderable or moderate, sharp curves and steep gradients 
could be employed. But over and above these jiatural advantages, 
there were others, partly duo to the connection of the railways with 
the >State. Parliamentary contests were avoided. There was no 
wasteful competition, ending too surely in amalgamations, and lines 
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wore not creatod merely to ruin or cut out some rivals. In his 
Schule dcs Eisenbahii-wcsens, a truly admirable work, Herr von 
Weber accurately explains some of the reasons why the German 
railway system has, as a whole, been so much cheaper than that of 
England. German engineers were no imitators of the wasteful daring 
of Brunei. They avoided tunnelling or building bricfgcs as much 
as possible, and rarely erected large embankments. They were 
willing to make long detours or sharp curves in order to save expense. 
Time was deemed of little consequence in comparison with economy. 
Herr von AVeber also points out that the abundance of wood atHhoir 
command enabled the German engineers to construct much of what 
tlicy call the ohrrhau at considerably less expense lliaii is incilrred 
here. The result, he says, is verj' admirable. Though he admits 
that mistakes ha^'e sometimes been committed, and that princes liaA o 
occasionally di^'orted railways from the objects of commerce for alien 
purposes, and have governed tliein too much as if they were annics, 
yet ho alleges that in the point of view of safety to Kfe and limb 
the German system is Ihc best in the world, llcrr von AlTeber aptly 
sums up the charactoristies of German railways in a passage which 
says that they arc distingiifthod by tlxe great elegance, comfort, 
and size of the passenger carriages ; by the use of the swdtch system, 
necessitating large stations; the Avaiit of turning-tables ; the careful 
const,nK’tiou of the oherhaii; general neatness; the great elevation 
of the lines ; the xise of embankments and^bridges in preference to 
cuttings txni tunnels; sound and optical signals; careful classifi¬ 
cation of the officials ; power of‘nodress in case of complaint lodged 
with the highest official, and on that account much clerical Avork and 
system in all things ; great punctuality; modefate speed, but 
security in all respects#;*. . . great difficult}' in taking important 
general steps/’ * , 

It is an axiom based on English experience that the State cannot 
work any industrial concern^in a thrifty, economical manner. AA^asti' 
and magnificent indifference to expense are inAariably associated 
Avith the public service ; and, so far as the experience derived from 
our dockyards goes, the poi)ular notion is perhaps right. But avc 
must not exalt proAuncial saws into universal truths, and the rule 
scarcely holds good of Germany. In spite of disadvantagbs and 
inovitablo difficulties unknoAvn here, the, Avorking expenses of the 
I'russian lines do not compare very unfavourably with those of 
England. For instance, in 1867, the working expenses per mile in 
Prussia were iJl,40r>; in England and Wales they were £1,670. 
Of course the true test, however, is the proportion ff the working 
expenses to the gross income; and here the superiority belongs to 
England. In the abo\"e year the working expenses of English rail¬ 
ways absorbed 49 per cent., while in Prussia the proportion was 
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45-41. In 18G9 the advantage lay with the Pnisoian system, the 
working expenses (inclusive of sinking fund, &c.) haying fallen 
to 42‘OG per cent., while those of England, stood at 49. In recent 
years there has been an enormous advance in the price of coals and . 
rate of wages all over Germany—an advance probably greater and 
more rapid than any we have experienced.^ Our railways quickly 
met tlic rise in the price of coals and iron by raising their tariff'; 
but the Prussian Government resolutely opposed advance in the 
rates for goods, the chief source of income, and not until last jxar 
did \t admit the expediency of an advance of 20 per cent. In fair¬ 
ness this should be borne in mind when the figures which I give, on 
the ^authority of Dr. Engel, arc read.^ lie ttdls us that the outlay 
in 1870, 1871, 1872, and 187^5, in the case of the State lines, came to 
47 ij0, 48'54, 55-13,69-41 per cent. These arc high figures, no doubt; 
but, besides Jhe partial explanation just hinted at, it should be 
remembered that the proportion for the first of these years is lower 
than the English figures; and, secondly, that the great increase in 
working expenses is not confined to State lines. It is still more 
strikljigly visible in the case of the private lines in Prussia, and no 
clear argument to the disfidvantagc? of State management can he 
drawn from the unfavourable results of recent vears. In fhc iliird 
l>lace,*onc must own that, judged by an English standard, the 
German railways arc not, and cannot be, worked up to their full 
capacity. The country not studded with large commercial towns; 
the Germans are not a travelling, excursion-making race ; the traffic 
is necessarily small on all but a *ic\v lines. 'Many of the Prussian 
lines u ero avowedly created nut to foster trade, hut to serve the "War 
Gfficc. More than one-half of them were artificially nursed by th(^ 
State. It is not wonderful that the rcveijue per mile is low; in 
1870 it was about £2,500, while in England the revenue was more 


than £3,000. 

Herr Schwabc tells us that three times many trains leave or enter 
Cannon Street Station in one hour, as leave or enter the Jlorlin Station 
of the important Niedcrschlosisch-^Miirkisch line in twenty-four 
liours. Capital and plant are not, and cannot he, used so completely 
as here. A speaker at the Crefeld Congress of Economists stated 
that about 60 per cent, of the waggons travel cnipt)", and I find that 
this estimate is tnic of some of the lines. More than onc-halF of 


(1) The following senlftnon from the report of tho VorwaltungBrath of the Worm 
Railway Company Meill ehow how i)riccH moved Coal the first class cost in 1808, 
•J7‘4 l:r. ; 1869, 27-8 kr.; 1870, 28-G kr,; 1871, 34*1 kr.; and 1872, 36*9 kr. i>or 
ctntner.” # 

*•(2) Dr. Engol gives the Gillowiog cfimparison of increase of wages. In State rail¬ 
ways hetwoon 1850 and 18G9, increase of 05*96 per cent; in railways understate con¬ 
trol 53*52; private, 67’C3. Statistics of later date published in the show a 

still greater advance sinAi 1870 in wages of railway servants. 
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tho rovenue coxaes from goods; and, in fact, the condition of the 
country does not admit of the secret of high earnings—the certainty 
of return freight. Of course there are some unfavourable artificial 
influences at work, and chief among them is the routine indifference 
to waste. Each train, big or little, must start with its full pre¬ 
scribed complement of officials, and the sight is sometimes very like 
whut one sees in a garrison town, where a large military detachment 
is sent out to bring yi tho morning rolls for breakfast. 

If profits be the tost of success, the railways of Prussia must take 
precedence of those of this country. The bureaucratically govemed 
lines of the former, strangled with red tape, to quote a frequent descrij)- 
tion, have been far more remunerative than the products of the free 
untrammelled capital of England. The Prussians possess no populous 
towns equal to ouivs; they are not a commercial pcoijlc like us ; they 
do not travel so much as wo do ; they have constructed many lines 
cliiefly for political or military reasons; and yet the return on tlui 
capital which they have sunk in railways has on an jfv’eragc been 
itousidorably larger Ilian that which has accrued to the owners of 
English railwa)'- shares. I take the following comparative table 
from Herr Scliwabc’s panqdiUt Ucher das Eufjlkchvu EiKcnlahu- 
nmvn :— 



Kiifrlinli. 

Pfi^Kbiun. 

Difforciifc. 


4*11 per lont. 

r>'54 jicr cent. 

l*i:s 

per cciih 

18t)l 

100 

5-07 ,, 

1*01 

ro 


1 S(>2 

O'sr, 

4*85 ,, 


iso;} 

0 1I9 

5*20 „ 

1*27 


1801 

4-2;} 

4*50, „ 

o-oo 


1 S(i.5 

1*11 

5*98 • ,, 

1*87 


1 mo 

4*01 

♦ C 1 o ,, 

1*74 


INOT 

0-91 

t>*54 «« 

1*00 

• 


IIciT Von AVeber\s dca Ei^cuhahn-im^cn enables us to 

continue the table. • 


IIu^'IIhIi. rniKsiiin. Difference, 

1808^ per cent.I 0*1 ]»er cent. 2 >or cent. 

1809 in 0‘J „ 2*09 

into 4-00 „ 7*0 „ 

Another result, also in’favour of the State lines, must bo here 
mentioned. I find that in 1871, 1872, and 1871), the return on the 
capital expended in the Prussian State lines was 7*15, 5*f>4, and 5*30, 
Avhilc in tho same periods tho returns of the privato lines was 
0*2f), 5’(il, and 4*59. All these results are superior to the English 
returns.'** 

Unlike the English system, the German has many centres. Each 
little State had its network with its own rcgulationsf tariffs, and 
signal system. The politically divided condition of the country wa^ 

(1) Not jfiren l)y Board of Trade. 

(2) Zeitsebrift dcs Kcmiglieb. Preussichen Statistichciv Bureaus, 1875, 
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faithfully reflected in the character of the railways. I^articularism was 
the law in regard to them as well as in regard to politics. Even now, 
though order begins to appear, there is waste and trouble produced 
by the existence of some seventy or eighty independent boards.^ Tho 
(diief agency in establishing order is the powerful federation known 
as the Verem dcutHchcr Eisenhahn VendetItHngen —a fluctuating 
federation which includes some eighty or ninety railways, State and 
private, German, Austrian, Belgian, and Butch. Buling as it docs 
about twenty thousand miles of railway, tho Vervin has great power 
to do good. It facilitates through traffic; to some extent it regu¬ 
lates the tarifl'; and its icgulatious formed the basis of the railway 
law'of the North German Bund, and suhsequenlly of the Empire. 
Other agencies have also aided in this work of simpliticatiou. Amal¬ 
gamations there have, of course, been ; but in most cases in jdace of 
amalgamations the German railways have resorted to loose fedora- 
tioiis Avith mutual working arrangements and uniform txiriffs. The 
first of these to be formed was the North German. It was founded 
in 1848, and its termini arc Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, and Cologne. 
Then came the German Central system, founded in 1852, with 
Hamburg, LiiboekAVeimar, Dresden, Halle, Frankft)rl,-on-tbo-Maiiie, 
Fredcrickshaven, and Basic as tomini; the Bbenisch-Tliuringcr, 
founded in 18o^3, with Aix-la-Chapollc, Cologne, Dortmund, Cassel, 
and Leipsig as its termini; and the "Wt'st Gorman with Berlin, 
Halbcrstadt, Harburg, Bremen, Eniden, Brunswick, (’Ussti, Frank- 
fort-on-tbc-Maino, Heidelberg, and Mannheim. By-aiid-by the Ger¬ 
man Central and the "West Germu» were united in u new alliance, the 
German Central. Still more important is the influence exorcised by 
the GovcimmcBt in favour of unity of inaiiageTnent. Directly and 
indirectly, by the example which tlicse lin^s set to private companies, 
and the influence which they are free to exvrciso, they can do much 
to create unity; and it is not improbafte that tliese combined influ¬ 
ences may before many years elapse ^orm a lioinogcneous system 
from the llbinc to the Vistula. “ Germany,” said List many years 
ago, is plainly called upon to become the centre and heart of the 
European system of transportand his prophecy is being fulfilled.^' 
No empty form is the pledge of the new Empiz'o to work the entire 
railways of Germany on an uniform system. 

In Germany wo meet with u school of economists wl)o.sc first and 
last word in answer to all complaints is “competition.” They 
believe that if the restriction placed by the laAv of 1838 on parallel 

(1) Tho diverutyis etill A'cry great. “ We hiiyo in Gennany perhaps Ihroo hundrod 
'difleroDt forms of waggons, while at most ton Horts for passengers and goods trailic would 
suffice.—“ Deutsche Eisenhahnpolitik/’ Perrot, p, 49, 

(2) Verfammg da DeutsdmL Artiolo 42. Tho great pormanont ohatacle to 

railway unity on tho Continent is the Russian gauge. 
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linos is removed i if concessions arc freely granted ; and if capital is 
3iot coaxed out of its natural channel by subsidies or guarantees, the 
public will obtain all that they can fairly desire. Dr. Otto Michaelis, 

. the ablest advocate of this view, points to one fact of importance in 
favour of his opinion. 

“In certain circumslfinccs,’’ says,he, “lines running in opposite* 
directions will also be rivals, and will tend to reduce each other^s 
fares: and ho cites tho cases of the Trieste-Yieima line, which 
competes with tho Humburg-Vienna route, and of the Berlin West¬ 
phalian, whmh competes Avith the Berlin-Silesiuu and Berlin-Stcttin, 
for the iron and coal traffic. ITis theory and hope are that when a 
natural monopoly becomes A’ory decided or pronounced, and incon¬ 
venient, tlic money wlicrcsvilh to build a ri 'al lino is sure to be forth¬ 
coming, if hurcaucracy docs not stop the way; if tho requisite capital 
be not hiq^idied, the hardships of the public cannot be serious, and no 
abuse t‘un exist. Monopoly is in his view only a nickname for 
property btHxiining so remnuerativo as fairly to reward c«pilalists for 
larffc outlav and much ridv. So much for hi^answer to those who 
talk of the monopoly of railways. Ingenious are the reasons he 
gives foi* shutting his own cyc^ to some obvious facts ; wdicthcr he 
Avill persuade others to do so, one may doubt.^ 

I must mention yet another rc*spoct in which the railway manage¬ 
ment of Prussia is perhaps ahead of ours. Here our companies have 
yet scarcely mooitd the subject of uniform taViff and rates. The Acts 
of I'arliaineiit rc'gulatiiig the maximum tolls are perA’aded hy no 
prliicl])lc ; and though tl)c cajinpanics are not guided by tho Parlia¬ 
mentary regulations, llicro prevails wonderful diversity in practice. 
Such also is the case in Germany, But there the cUversitj’- is dis¬ 
appearing. The subject cfcites the deepest interest; and it may be 
that we are about to see a reform scarcely second to the introduction 
of tlic penny postage. One favourite proposal is to charge the same 
amount per centner and mile on all lines, no matter what their history 
or condition. Another proposal—actually adopted on the Alsace and 
Lorraine lines—is tho Wagearatiuitari/; g^ods being charged accord¬ 
ing to bulk. So fur as any-rule at present exists, its effect is to esta¬ 
blish a sort of (fd valorcui tariJI by which raw materials are subject to 
low rates, half manuflxcturcd articles to higher, and finished goods to the 
highest. The constitution of the Empire reserves power to equalise 
and control the railway tariffs, especially in favour of raw materials ; 
andtliough lamentable diversity exists—though intermediary stations 
complain of the differential rates imposed upon them to the advan¬ 
tage of termini—the German railway w^orld is rapidly realising an 

(1) “ Scarcely do two competing lines exist—moreover with small adx'antage to tho 
public—than they come into one hand.”—Richter, “ Das Transport Unweaen.” 
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idea scarcely mooted here—^intelligible and equal tariff universally 
observed,^ 

« 

It has been said by writers of authority that, in spite of the 
greater density of our traffic, “tho total loss in life and injuries 
is comparatively less in England than in Prussia. The assertion 
is made on the strength of figures which arc probably misread. No 
doubt it is true that the total number of accidents {iniJaUe) appear 
very great. For instance, in 1870 there was one j)erson injured in 
the forwarding of every sixty thousand persons. Tliis proportion 
seems terrible; but, as was pointed out by Herr von Webc'r in some 
interesting articles contributed to the Garkuhuib<\ the Prussian 
statistics comprehend suicides and accidents to servants. Looking 
only to th<} risks run by passengers, the returns tell a difterent talc. 
They show, in fact, that travelling in 1‘russia is about ten times as safe 
ashore. Takcl870, for example j^iily one Prussian passenger to every 
three millions was injured; the proportion in England in 1870 was 
about one to three hundred thousand. Tt has aho been said that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to unite with a State system any possi¬ 
bility of granting compensation for injuries to life or propext,)". This 
difficulty, however, has been solved in Ih’ussia. So far as goods are 
concerned, the railways arc subject to rules substantially identical 
with the duties imposed on our railways l)y common law.“ So far as 
the safety of ‘passengers is concerned, the companies arc subject to 
responsibilities perliaps^von bcaAier than those imposed on English 
lines. 

It is no doubt said with some truth that the German railways arc 
subject to a needless and injurious amount of official interference. 
But this is true only if subjected to large reservations. The policies 
of the various German Governments difl'er mxxcb. In Prussia it is be¬ 
coming the creed of a great many economists, that while the Govern¬ 
ment is callei upon to control and appropriate the great channels of 
communication, it would be an error to interfere much with minor 
lines— necondiirer halinen ought to bo left to the judgment of private 
capitalists. The actual interference on the part of the Government 
is more apparent than real; the control which is here exercised 
by the law courts under the Itailway and Canal Act of 1854, in * 
Germany often takes the form of a ilinisteriul rescript. 

It would be idle to deny the superiority of the English railways In 
many respects. In point of cxpcditiousucss there is no comparison. The 
Bchnelhttg and the conricrzug are only metaphorically swift.® Thirty- 

(1) Compare Uic cariosities of English legislation with respoct to tariffs mentioned in 
the introduction of IVlr. Glen's edition of ** Sbelford’s liaw of Railways." 

*'.(2) For history of discussion leading to this law see Dr. Koch's “ AUgemoinca 
Deutsches Handelgcsetzbuch." 

(3) For principles on which German lines should he managed see “ Staatsaufsichts- 
behorde fur Eisonbahnen. Wien, 1B70.'* 
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five miles an hour is about the extreme limit, and as a rule travel¬ 
ling in Prussia IS conducted at the rate of twenty to twenty-five miles. 
'One must also admit that the convenience of German merchants and 
traders is not so much consulted as it might be. Rife and loud are 
the complaints that railways governed according to hard-and-fast 
lines by a bureaucracy do not accommodate themselves to commercial 
necessities and changes. There*is a little of the meddle and 
muddle policy, and the Gennan lines might learn a very great deal 
from the inttrlligeitt and clastic management of our great English 
companies. But one must protest against Germany being cited as a 
proof that the State can touch such matters only to blunder. On 
the whole, her experience runs strongly in an opposite direction,, Her 
testimony is that State management or ownership is compatible with, 
and may be perhaps the cause of, many advantages and conveniences 
which arc not ours. There arc few instances of wasteful competition 
or of I’eckless extensions, bringing in their train privfitc calamities, 
and ])orhaps public crises. Shareholders as a rule get moderate 
dividends. The companies arc not deeply in d^jbt, and it would per¬ 
haps be impossible to find in German railway history any transac¬ 
tions akin to those which form the history of the Chatham and 
Dover, the IMetropolitan, and so many other English companies. 

Man}’^ partisans there are of j>rivatc railways, and many persons are 
in favour of State ownership. The former must admit that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to maintain healthy competition, or to prevent tho 
formation of dangerous monopolies. The latter must, of course, own 
that there arc drawbacks attending any State system—want of enter¬ 
prise, love of rouliiio, and indifCcrcifcc to changing public wants. Per¬ 
haps the foregoing remarks may prompt the reflection that for a 
mixed system, such as tliat of Prussia, much may be said. Rival 
private companies too siirel}'- end thoir struggles by amalgamation ; 
but there is one form of competition which need not e|^d, and that is 
compel ition between State lines and private. The State need not, and 
in Prussia does not, construct lines for the express purpose of under¬ 
selling private companies. It calls into existence a different system, 
and between the two there is a healthy rivalr}", which benefits the 
public without crippling the companies. Perhaps also the foregoing 
remarks may impress some minds with the thought that Prussia has 
taken the natural course. She has dealt with her railways as all or 
most countries have dealt with their roads. She has laid hold of 
some twelve of the great thoroughfares. She has hastened to 
secure cheap and commodious communication between the chief seats 
of population. She has left the carrying out of details to private 
enterprise and local spirit. It was thus that the oldest forms pf 
highways were made, and one secs no reason to doubt the wisdom 
of Prussia in treading in the old paths. 

' . John Macdoxfjx. 

VOL. XIX. N.S. G 



THE MYTH OF DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE.* 


No chapter in the history of human imagination is more curious 
than the myth of Dcmcter, and Kore or Persephone. Alien in some 
respects from the genuine traditions of Gh'eek mythology, a relic of 
the earlier inhabitants of Greece, and having but a subordinate place 
in the religion of Homer, it yet asserted its interest, little by little, 
and took a complex hold on the minds of the Greeks, becoming 
tinaljy the central and most popular subject of their national wor¬ 
ship. Following its changes, wc come across various phases of 
Greek culture, which are not without their likenesses in the modern 
mind. Wc trace it in the dim first period of pojiular conception; 
Avc see it connecting itself with many impressive elements of art, 
and poetry, i\nd religious custom, with the picturesque superstitions 
of the many, and with the finer intuitions of the few ; and besides 
this, it is in itself full of interest and suggestion, to all for whom the 
ideas of the Greek religion have any real meaning in the modem 
Avorld. And the fortune of the myth lias not deserted it in later 
times. In the year 1780, the long-lost text of the Homeric hymn 
to Dcmcter was discoA’ered among tho manuscrijjts of the library a1 
3 I 0 SCOW ; and, in our OAvn generation, the tact of an eminent student 
of Greek art has restored to the world tho buried treasures of the* 
little temple and precinct of Demetcr at Cnidus, which have many 
claims to rank in the central order of Greek sculpture. The present 
essay is an attempt to select and wxavo together, for the general 
reader, whatever details in the development of tins myth, arranged 
with a view rather to a total impres8ion*tl|;an to the controversy of 
particular po^ts, may seem likely to increase his stock of poetical 
impressions, and to add to this some criticisms on the expression 
Avhich it has left of itself in extant art and poctiy.'^ 

The central expression then of the story of Dcmcter and Perse¬ 
phone is the Homeric hymn, to which Grote assigns a date at least- 
as early as six hundred years before Christ. The one surAivor of a 
Avholc flight of hymns on this subject, it was written perhaps for ont' 
of those contests which took place on the seventh day of the Elcusiniaii 
festival, and in which a bunch of cars of com was the prize; per¬ 
haps for actual use in the mysteries themselves by the Ilierophantes 
or Interpreter, who showed to the worshippers at Eleusis those 
satTccI places to which the poem contains so many references. 

(1) A lecture adiverod, in Bubstance, at Tltc liirmingham and Midland ImiitnU, 

(2) 1 have dciived much assistancti in the coxnposition of this esany from Preller's able 
worli, BcmvUr tmd Tvn^iihme^ ein Ct/clm Myt/toloffisclur Untersfic/iitvffen, 
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About tbe composition Itself there are many difficult questions^ and 
various surmises as to why it has remained only in this unique 
manuscript of the end of the fourteenth century. Portions of the 
'.text are missing, and there are probably some additions by later 
hands; yet most scholars have admitted that it possesses some of the 
true characteristics of the Homcrief style, some genuine echoes of 
the age immediately succeeding that which produced the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. JVTiat follows is an abbreviated'version of this 
hymn. 

• I. 

“ I begin the song of Demeter,’’ says the prizc-poot, or the Inter¬ 
preter of the holy places, “ the song of Dcmetcr and her daughter 
Persephone, whom Aidoneus carried away, by the consent of Zeus, as 
she played, apart from her mother, with the deep-bosomed daughters 
of the Ocean, gathering flowers in a meadow of soft grass, roses, and 
the crocus, and fair violets, and flags, and hyacinths, ancl, above all, 
the strange flower of the Narcissus, which the Earth, favouring the 
desire of Aidoneus, brought forth for the first time, to snare the 
footsteps of the flower-like girl. • A hundred heads of blossom grew 
up from the roots of it, and the sky and the earth and the salt wave 
of the sea were glad at the scent thereof. She stretched forth her 
hands to take the flower; then the earth opened, and the king of 
the great nation of the dead sprang out with his immortal horses, 
lie seized the unwilling girl, and bore her away weeping on his 
golden chariot. She uttered a shrill cry, calling upon her father 
Zeus; but neither man nor god heard her voice, nor even the nymphs 
of the meadow where she was playing; except Hecate only, the 
daughter of Persaous, sitting, as ever, in her cave, half veiled with a 
shining veil, thinking delic^jte thoughts; she, and the Sun also, 
heal'd her. * 

“ So long as she could stillisec the earth, and the sky, and the sea 
with its great waves moving, and the beams of the sun, and still 
thought to sec again her mother and the race of the ever-living, 
gods, so long hope soothed her in the midst of her grief. The peaks 
of the hills and the depths of the sea echoed her cry. Then her 
mother heard it. A sharp pain seized her at the heart; she tore 
away the veil from her hair, and cast her blue hood down from her 
shoulders, and fled forth like a bird, seeking Persephone over dry 
land and sea. But neither man nor god would teU her the truth ; 
nor did any bird come to her as a sure messenger, 

“Nine days she wandered up and down upon tbe earth, having ^ 
blazing torches in her hands; and in her great sorrow she refused 
to taste of ambrosia, or of the cup of the sweet nectar, nor washed 
her.face. But when the tenth moniiug came, Hecate met her, 

a 2 
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having a light in her hands. But Hecate had heard the voice only, 
and had seen no one, and could not tell Dcnicter who had homo 
the girl away. And Demeter said not a wx)rd, but fled away swiftly 
with her, having the blazing torches in her hands, till they came to. 
the Sun, the watchman both of gods and men; and the goddess 
questioned him, and the Sun told her the whole story. 

“ Then a more terrible grief took possession of Dcmcter, and, in 
her anger against Zeus, she forsook the assemj)ly oi the gods and 
abode among men, for a long time veiling her beautunder a worn 
countenance, so that none who looked upon her knew her, until she 
came to the house of Celeus, who was thou king of Eleusis. She sat 
down in her sorrow at the wayside by the virgin's well, where the 
people of Eleusis came to draw water, under the shadow of an olive- 
tree. She seemed as an aged woman whose season of child-bearing 
has gone by, and from whom the gifts of Aphrodite haA o been w'ith- 
drawn, like one of the hired servants, who nurse ilio children or 
keep housed in kings' palaces. And the daughters of ('eleiis, four of 
them, like goddesses, possessing the flower of their youth, Callidicc, 
Clcisidice, Demo, and Callitboe, the eldest of them, coming to draw 
water that they might bear it in their brazen pitchers to their 
father's house, saw Demeter and knew her not. I’he gods arc hard 
for men to recognise. 

“ They asked her kindly what she did there alone; and Dcmcter 
answered dissemhliugly that she had escaped from certain pirates, 
who had carried her from her home and meant to sell her as a slave. 
Then they prayed her to abide there while they returned to tin? 
palace, to ask their mother's permission to bring her home. 

Dcmeter bowed her head in assent; and they, having filled their* 
shining vessels with water, bore them aAvuy^ rejoicing in their beauty. 
They came quickly to their father's l^ouse, and told their mother 
what they had seen and heard. Their mother bade them return, 
and hire the woman for a great jirice ;; and they, like the hinds or 
young heifers leaping in the fields in spring, fulfilled with the 
pasture, holding up the folds of their raiment, sped along the hollow 
roadwfty, their hair, in colour like the* crocus, floating about their 
shoulders as they went. They found the glorious goddess still 
sitting by the wayside, unmoved. Then they led her to. their father's 
house; and she, veiled from head to foot, in her deep grief, followed 
them on the waj^ and her blue robe gathered itself* as she w'alked in 
many folds about her feet. They came to the house, and passed 
through the sunny porch, where their mother was sitting against one 
of the pillars of the roof, having a young child in her bosom. They 
ran up to her ; but Demeter crossed the threshold, and, as she 
passed through, her head rose and touched the roof, and her presence 
filled the doon^'ay with a divine brightness. 
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Still they did not wholly recognise her. After a time she was 
made to smile. She refused to drink wine, but tasted of a cup 
mingled of water and barley, flavoured with mint. It happened 
'.that Metaneira had lately borne a child. * It had come beyond hope, 
long after its elder bretl\rcn, and was the object of a peculiar tender¬ 
ness and of many prayers to all. Dfimeter consented to remain, and 
become the nurse of this child. She took the child in her immortal 
hands, and placed it in her fragrant bosom; and the heart of the 
mother rejoiced. Thus Dometor nursed Demophoon. And the child 
grew like a ^od, neither sucking the breast, nor eating bread;*but 
Demeter daily anointed it with ambrosia, as if it had indeed been 
the child of a god, breathing sweetly over it and holding it in 
her bosom; and at nights, when she lay alone with the child, she 
would liidc it secretly in the red strength of the fire, like a brand; 
for her heart yearned towards it, and she would fain have given to it 
immortal youth. 

“ But the foolishness of his mother prevented it. For a suspicion 
groAviiig up within her, she hided her time, and one night peeped in 
upon them, and thereupon cried out in terror at Avhat she saw. And 
the goddess hoard her; and,* a sudden anger seizing her, she 
plucked the child from the fire lyid cast it on tlio ground—the child 
she would fain have made immortal, but who must now share the 
common dcstinj^ of all men, though some inscrutable grace should 
still 1)0 liis, because he had lain for awhile on the knees and in the 
bosom of the goddess. 

“Then Dcinotor manifested herself openly. She put away the 
mask of old ago, and clianged her form, and the spirit of beauty 
breathed abotit her, A fragrant odour fell from her raiment, and 
her flesh shone from afar f the long yellow hair descended waving 
over her shoulders, and thn great house was filled as with the 
brightness of lightning. She passcxl out through the halls; and 
Metaneira fell to the earth, tnd w'as speechless for a long time, and 
remembered not to lift the tihild from the ground. Hut the sisters, 
hearing its piteous cric.s, leapt from thtir bods and ran to it. 
Then one of them lifted the child from the earth, and wrapped it in 
her bosom, and another hastened to her mother's chamber to awake 
her; they came round the child, and washed away the flecks of the 
fire from its panting body, and kissed it tenderly all about; but the 
anguish of the child ceased not; the arms of other and different 
nurses were about to enfold it. 

“ So all night, trembling with fear, they sought to propitiate the 
glorious goddess ; and in the morning they told all to their father, 
Celeus. And ho, according to the commands of the goddess, built 
a fair temple; and all the people assisted; and when it was finished 
every man departed to his own home. Then Demeter returned, and 
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sate down within the temple-walls, and remained still apart firom the 
company of the gods, alone in her wasting regret for her daughter 
Persephone. 

“And in her anger she sent upon the earth a year of grievotis, 
famine. The dry seed remained hidden in the soil; in vain the 
oxen drew the ploughshare through the furrows ; much white seed- 
corn fell fruitless oh the earth, and the whole human race had like to 
have perished, and the gods had no more service of men, unless 
Zeus had interfered. First he sent Iris, afterwards all the gods, one 
by one, to turn Demeter from her anger; but none was able to 
persuade her; she heard their w'ords with a hard countenance, and 
voW^ed by no means to return to Olympus, nor to yield the fruit of 
the earth, until her eyes had seen her lost daughter again. Then, 
last of all, Zeus sent Hprmcs into the kingdom of the dead, to per¬ 
suade Aidoneus to suffer his bride to return to the light of day. 
And Hermes found the king at home in his palace, sitting on a 
couch, besidte the shrinking Persephone, consumed within herself by 
desire for her mother. A doubtful smile passed over the face of 
Aidoneus; yet ho obeyed the message, and bade Persephone return ; 
yet praying her a little to have gentle thoughts of him, nor judge 
him too hardly, who was also an immortal god. And Persephone 
arose nip quickly in great joy; but’before she departed, he caused 
her to eat a morsel of sweet pomegranate, designing secretly thereby 
that she should not renlain always upon earth, but might some time 
return to him. And Aidoneus yoked the horses to his chariot; and 
Persephone ascended into it; an4 Hermes took the reins in his hands 
and drove out through the infernal halls; and the horses ran 
willingly; and they two quickly passed over the ways of that long 
journey, neither the waters of the sea, oior of the rivers, nor the 
deep ravines of the hills, nor the cliffs of the shore, resisting them; 
till at last Hermes placed Persephone before the door of the temple 
where her mother w^as; who, seeing her, ran out quickly to meet 
her, like a msenad coming down a mountain-side dusky with w^oods. 

“ So they spent all that day together in intimate communion, having 
many things to hear and tell. Then Zeus sent to them Hhea, his 
venerable mother, the oldest of divine' persons, to bring them back 
reconciled to the company of the gods; and he ordained that 
Persephone should spend two parts of the year with her mother, 
and one third part only w'ith her husband, in the kingdom of the 
dead. So Demeter suffered the earth to yield its fruits once more, 
and the land was suddenly laden with leaves and flowers and waving 
com. Also she visited Triptolemus and the other princes of Eleusis, 
alid instructed them in the performance of her sacred rites-^those 
mysteries of which no tongue may speak. Only, blessed is ho whose 
eyes have seen them; his lot after death is not as that of other mez^! ” 
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In the story of Demotcr, as in other Greek myths, we may trace 
■. the action of three different influences, which have moulded it with 
varying effects, in three successive phases of its development. 
There is first its mystical phase,* in which, under the form of 
an unwritten legend, living from mouth to mouth, and with details 
changing as itTpassas from place to place, there lie certain primitive 
impressions of the phenomena of the outward world. We may 
trace it next In its poetical or literary phase, in which the poets 
become the depositaries of the vague product of the popular imagina¬ 
tion, and handle it with a purely literaiy interest, fixing its outlines, 
and simplifying or developing its situations. Thirdly, the myth 
passes into the ethical phase, in which the persons and the incidents 
of the poetical narrative are realised as abstract symbols, because 
intensely characteristic examples, of moral or spiritual conditions. 
Heliind the adventures of the stealing of rcrsenbonc and the wander¬ 
ings of Dcinetcr in search of her, as we find them in the Tlomeric 
hymn, wc may discern the confused conception under which that 
early ago, in which the myths ^^cro first created, represented to itself 
those changes in physical things, that order of summer and winter, 
of which it had no systematic explanation, hut in which nevertheless 
it divined a multitude of living agcncies„^oorrcsponding to those 
ascertained forces of which our ('older modern science tolls the 
number and the names. Dcmctcr—I^cmcter and Persephone, at first, 
in a s<»rt of confused union—is tlie earth, in the fixed order of its 
annual changes, hut also in all the accident and detail of the growth 
and decay of its children. Of this conception, floating loosely in the 
air, the poets of a late^* ifgc take possession; they create Demotcr 
and Persephone as ■wo laiow them in art and poetry. From the 
vagne and fluctuating union, in which together they had represented 
the earth and its changes, tlie mother and the daughter define them¬ 
selves with sj)ecial functions, and with fixed, W'clI-understood rela¬ 
tionships, the incidents and emotions of*whIeh soon weave them¬ 
selves into a pathetic story. Lastly, in proportion as the literary or 
esthetic activity completes the picture or the poem, the ethical 
interest makes itself felt. These persons—Demeter and Persephone, 
those events—the carrying away into Iladcs, the seeking of Demeter, 
the return of Persephone to her, lend themselves to the elevation 
and correction of the sentiments of sorrow and awe, by the present¬ 
ment to the senses and the imagination of an ideal expression of 
them. Dcmctcr cannot but seem the typo of divine grief. Perse-k 
phone is the goddess of death, yet with a promise of life to come. 
These three phases, which are more or less discernible in all mythical 
dcvelqpment, and constitute a natural order in it, based on the 
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necessary conditions of human apprehension, are fifetf very plainly 
in the story of Demeter. And as the Ilomeric hymn is the central* 
expression of its literary or poetical phase, ^o the marbles, of which 
I shall have to speak afterwards, are the central extant illustration 
of what I have called its ethical phase. 

Homer knows Dcmeter, but only as the goddess of the fields, the 
originator and patroness of the labours of the countiyman, in thoir 
yearly order. She stands with her yellow hair at the threshing- 
floor^ and takes her share in the toil, the heap of corn whitening, as 
the flails, moving in the wind, disperse fhe chafl*. Out m the fresh 
fields, she yields to the embraces of lasion, to tlie extreme jealousy 
of Zeus, who slays her mortal lover with lightning. The flowerj' 
town of Pyrasus—the irheat-town —an ancient place in Thessaly, is 
her sacred precinct. But when Homer gives a list of the gods, her 
name is not mentioned. 

Homer knpws Persephone also, but not as Kore, only as the queen 
of the dead —tiraiviji dreadful Persephone, the goddess 

of destruction and death, according to the apparent import of her 
name. She accomplishes men’s evil prayers; she is the mistress 
and manager of men's shades, to which she can (lisjjcnso u little 
more or less of life, dwelling in her mouldering palace on the .stcc]> 
shore of the Occaiius, with its groves of barren willows and tall 
poplars. But that Hoper know her as the daught(?r of Demctcr 
there arc no signs; and of his knowledge of the stealing of l^erse- 
phonc there is only the faintest sign—^hc names Hades by the 
golden reins of his chariot, and his beautiful horses. 

The main theme, then, the most characteristic peculiarities, of the 
story, as subsequently developed, are not to he found in Homer. 
We have in him, on the one hand, DemStc^, us the perfectly fresh 
and blithe goddess of the fields, whose children, if she has them, 
must be as the perfectly discreet and i>caceful Kore; on tlie other 
hand, we have Persephone, as the whoHy terrible goddess of death, 
who brings to Ulysses the querulous shadows of the dead, and who 
has the head of the gorgon Medusa in her kccjnng. And it is only 
when these two contrasted images have been brought into intimate 
relationship, only when Kore and l^crsephono have been identified, 
that the true mj^thology of Deraeter begins. 

This combination has taken place in Hesiod; and in three lines of 
the Theogony we find the stealing of Persephone by Aidoneus,^ one 
of those things in Hesiod, perhaps, which are really older than 
Homer. Hesiod has been called the poet of helots, and is thought 

(1) Theogony, 912—914 : 

Awrdp u iro\vp6pptt^ Ic Xl^oc , 

i) TtKt lUpot^otrtjv XfvewA/vov, ffv 'Atdutvibg 

ijltiraotv pffrpSi' idoiKi piirltTa » * 
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^ to have preservad some of the traditions of those earlier inhahitants 
of Greece who had become a kind of serfs; and in a certain shadowi¬ 
ness in his conceptions, of the gods, contrasting with the concrete 
. and heroic forms of the gods of Homer, wo may perhaps trace some¬ 
thing of the quiet brooding of a subdued people—of that dreamy 
temper to which the story of l*crsephone properly belongs. How¬ 
ever this may be, it is in Hesiod that the tw’^o images, divided in 
Homer—the goddess of summer and the goddess of death, Kore and 
Persephone—arc identified with much significance; and that strange 
dual being'makes lier first •appearance, whose latent capabilities the 
poets afterwards devcloi)ed, among the rest, a peculiar blending of 
those two eontrensted aspects, full of puri)Ose for the duly chastened 
intelligence. Amdr^ ami hing, ye that (hcell in the danf. 

Modern science explains the changes of the natural world by the 
hypothesis of certuin nueonscious forces; and the aum of these 
force's in their combined action constitutes its conception of nature. 


But side by side with the growth of this more mechanical concei)- 
tion, an older and more H]>iritual philosophj' has always maintained 
itself, a philosophy more of instinct than of the uuderstunding, the 
starting-point of -which is not*an observed sequence of phenomena, 
but some such feeling as most of us have on the first warmer days in 
spring, when wo seem to feel the genial processes of nature actually 
at work ; us if just below the mould, and ip. the hard wood of the 
trees, there were really circulating some spu'it of life akin to that 
which makes its energies felt within ourselves. Starting with a 
hundred instincts such as this, that wilder philosophj’’envisages nature 
rather as the unitj^ of a living spirit or person, revealing itself in 
various degrees to the kindred spirit of the observer, than as a system 
of mechanical forces. jSueh a philosophy is a systematized form of 
that sort of poetry whicui al^ has its fancies of a spirit of the earth, 
or of the sky, a personal intelligence abiding in them, the existence 
of which is assumed iu cvo#y suggestion it makes to us of a sym- 
path)' between the ways and aspects of outward nature and the 
moods of men. What stood to the primiiivi! intclUgciice in place of 
such conceptions were the'cosmical stories or myths, which, spriug- 
up spontaneously in inany minds, came at last to represent to 
them, in a certain number of sensibly realised images, all they knew, 
felt, or fancied of the natural world about them. The sky in its 
unity and its variety, the sea in its unity and its variety, mirrored 
themselves respectively in those simple, but profoundly im¬ 
pressible spirits, as Zeus, us Glaucus or Poseidon. And a 
large part of their experience—all, that is, that related to the 
earth in its changes, the growth and decay of all things bom 
of it—was covered by the story of Demeter, the myth of the 
earthy as a mother. They thought of Demeter as the old Germans 
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thought of Hertha, or the later Greeks of Pan, as the Egyptians 
thought of Isis, the land of the Nile, made green by the stoeams of. 
Osiris, after whom Isis longs, as Demeter after Persephone; naming 
together in her all their fluctuating thoughts, impressions, suspicions 
of the earth and its appearances, their whole complex divination of a 
m}'storious life, a perpetual working, a continuous act of conception 
there. Or they thought of tho many-coloured earth as the garment 
of Demeter, as the modem pantheist speaks of it^as the “garment of 
God.” Its brooding fertility; the spring flowers breaking from its 
surfifee, the thinly disguised unhealtlifulncss of their heuT)’- perfume, 
and of their chosen places of growth; tho delicate motion of all 
growing things; its fruit, full of drowsy and poisonous, or fresh, 
reviving juices; its sinister caprices also, its droughts and sudden 
heats; the long delays of spring; its dumb sleep, so suddenly flung 
away ; the sadness which insinuates itself into its languid luxuriance; 
all this grouped itself round the persons of Demetor and her circle. 
They could turn always to her, from the actual earth itself, and 
explain it through her, in its sorrow and its promise, its darkness 
and its helpfulness to man. 

The personification of abstract klcas by modern painters or 
.sculptors, shocks, in most cases, the aesthetic sense, as something 
converttional or rhetorical, as a mere transparent allegory, or figure 
of speech, which could please abnost no one. On the other band, 
such symbolical represehtation, under tho form of human persons, 
as Giotto^s VlHur-s and Vict^n at Padua, or his Sf/fnf Pornif/ at 
Assisi, or the series of the planetji tn the early Italian engravings of 
Baldini, is profoundly poetical and imi)rcssivc; it seems to bo some¬ 
thing more than mere symbolism, and to be eonnected with some 


peculiarly sympathetic penetration, on the*part of those artists, into 
the subjects they intended to depict. S^^mbolism, so intense as this, 
is the creation of a special temper, in which a certain simplicity, 


taking all things nupied da la lattrc, is uijitcd to a vivid preocctipation 


with the msthetic beauty of the imago itself, the fiyurad side of 


figurative expression, the form of the metaphor. When it is said, 


“ Out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword,” it deals directly and boldly 
with that difficult image, like that old designer of the fourteenth 
century, who has depicted this, and other images of the Apocalypse, 
in a glorious coloured window at Bourges. It cares a groat deal for 
the hair of TcmpcrancPy discreetly bound, for some subtler likeness 
to the colour of tho sky in tho girdle of Uope, for the inwoven flames 
in the red garment of Charity. And what was specially peculiar to 
the temper of Giotto, to tho temper of his age in general, doubtless, 
more than to that of ours, was the persistent and universal mood of 
the age in which the story of Demctcr and Persephone was first 
created. If some painter of our own time has conceived tho image 
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of The Bay bo intensely that we hardly think of distinguishing 
.between the image^ with its girdle of dissolving morning mist, and 
the meaning of the iijiago; if William Blake, to our so great 
delight, makes tho morning stars literally “ sing together ”—these 
fruits of individual genius arc in part also a “survival*^ from a 
different ago, with the whole mood of which this mode of expression 
was more congruous than it is with ours. But there are traces of 
tho old temper in tjie man of to-day also; and through these wo can 
understand that earlier time—a very poetical time, with the more 
highly gifted peoples, in which every impression men received Of the 
action of powers without or within them suggested to them the 
presence of a soul or w'ill, hko their own, a person, with a living 
spirit, and senses, and hands, and feet; which when it talked of the 
return of Kore to Uemeter, or the marriage of Zeus and Hera, was 
not using rhetorical language, hut yielding to a rcgLl illusion, to 
which the voice of man “ was really a stream, beauty an effluence, 
death a mist,” 

The gods of Greek mythology overlap each ofticr; they are confused 
or connected w'ith each other, lightly or deeply, as the case may be, 
and sometimes have their doubles, at first sight as in a confused 
dream, yet never, when we examine each detail more closely, without 
a certain truth to human reason. It is only in a limited senSe that 
it is possible to lift, and examine by itself, one thread of the network 
of story and imagery, which in a certain *agc of civilisation wwe 
itself over every detail of life and thought, over every name in the 
past, and almost every place in (Jreocc. The story of Demeter then 
was the work of no single author or place or time; the poet of this, 
its first phase, was no single person, but the whole Consciousness of 
an age, though an age doubtless with its differences of more or less 
imaginative individual' mi^ds, with one here or there eminent, 
though but by a little, above a merelj’’ receptive majoritj", the spokes¬ 
man of a universal, though, faintly-felt prepossession, attaching the 
errant fancies of the people around him to definite names and 
images. The myth grew up graduallj'', and at many distant places, 
in many minds, independent of each other, hut dealing in a common 
temper with certain elements and aspects of tho natural world, as 
one here, and another there, seemed to catch in that incident or 
detail, which flashed more incisively than others on the inward eye, 
some influence, or feature, or characteristic of the great mother. 
The various epithets of Dcmcter, tho local variations of her story, 
its incompatible incidents, bear witness to the manner of its genera¬ 
tion, They illustrate that indefiniteness which is characteristic of 
Greek mythology, a theology with no central authority, no link on 
time, liable from tho first to an unnoticed transformation. They 
indicate tho various, fur-distunt spots from which the visible body of 
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the goddess slowly collected its constituents, and came at last to have 
a well-defined existence in the popular mind. In this sense, Denieter * 
appears to one in her anger, sullenly withholding the fruits , of the 
earth, to another in her pride of Persephone, to another in her . 
grateful gift of the arts of agriculture to mai^; at last only, is there 
a general recognition of a clearl^arrestcd outline, a tangible embodi¬ 
ment, which has solidified itself in the imagination of the people, 
they know not how. , * 

The worship of Demetcr belongs to that older religion, nearer to 
the ehrth, which some have thought they could discern hchind tlie 
more definitely national mythology of Homer. She is the goddess of 
dark caves, and is not wholly free from monstrous form. She gave 
men the first fig in one place, the first poppy in another ; in another, 
she first taught the old Titans to mow. She is the mother of the 
vine also ; and the assumed name, by wliich slio called herself in her 
wanderings, is Dos, a gift; the crane, as the harbinger of rain, is 
her messenger amon^ the birds. She knows magic powers of 
certain plants, cut from licr bosom, to banc or bless ; and, under one 
of her epithets, herself presides over tlic sj)rings, as also coming 
from the secret places of the earth. 'She is the goddess then of the 
fertility of the earth, in its wildnessj and so far her attributes arc 
to some degree confused with those of tlio Thessalian Gaia and the 
Phrygian Cybelc. Aftei;wards, and it is now that her most churac*- 
teristic attributes begin ^o concentrate themselves, she scjparates her¬ 
self from these confused rolation.shi2)s, as specially the goddess of 
agriculture, of the fertility of thc*cartli as furthered by Inimau skill. 
She is the preserver of the seed sown in hope, under many epithets 
derived from the incidents of vegetation, as the simple countryman 
names her, out of a mind full of the various ^'xporionces of his little 
garden or farm. She is the most definite embodiment of all those 
fluctuating mystical instincts, of which Gaia, the mother of the 
carth^s gloomier offspring,^ is a Yagucri*and mistier one. There is 
nothing of the confused outline, the mere Hhadowincss of mystical 
dreaming, in this most concrete human figure. No nation, less 
aesthetically gifted than the Greeks, could have so lightly thrown its 
mystical surmise and divination into images so clear and idyllic as 
those of the solemn goddess of the country, in whom the charac¬ 
teristics of the mother are expressed with so much tondernes-s, and 
the beauteous head ” of Kore, then so fresh and peaceful. 

In this phase, then, the story of Demeter appears as the peculiar 
creation of cotmtry-people of a high impressibility, dreaming over 

* (1) In tho Homeric hymn, pre-ommently, of the flower which grew up for the first 
time, to snare the footsteps of Kore, the fair but deadly Narcissus, the flower of 
the numbness of dcatli. 
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their work in spring or autumn, half consciously touched by a sense 
, of its sacredness, and a sort of mystery about it. For there is much 
in the life of the farm ^everywhere which gives, to persons of any 
seriousness of disposition, special opportunity for grave and gentle 
thoughts. The temper of people engaged in the occupations of 
country life, so permanent, so “ near to nature,^' is at all times 
alike; and the habitual solomuity of thought and expression which 
Wordsworth ibund in the peasants of Cumberland, and rran9oi8 
^lillet in the peasants of Brittany, may well have had its prototype in 
early Greeec. And so, eveji before the development by the poets of 
their awful and passionate story, Dcmeter and Persephone seem to 
have been pre-cminontly the vvnerahl-o or (urfal goddesses, Defncter 
haunts the fields in spring, when the joung lambs are dropped; 
she visits the barns in autuniu; she takes jxirt in mowing and 
binding up the corn, and is the goddess of sheaves.^ She presides 
ov*n’ all the pleasant, significant details of the farm, the threshing- 
floor and the full granary, and stands beside the Woman baking 
broad at tlie oven. With these fancies are cofinocted certain simple 
rites; the half-understood local observance, and the half-believed 
local legend, reacting capriciously on each other. They leave her a 
fragment of bread and a morsel of meat, at the cross-roads, to take 
on her journey ; and perhaps some real Dcmeter carries them? away, 
as she wanders through the country. Tlic incidents of their yearly 
labour become to llicm acts of worship ;• they seek her blessing 
through many expressive names, and almost catch sight of her 
at dawn or evening in the nooks of the fragrant fields. All 
the picturesque implements of coimtry life arc hers; the poppy 
also, emblem of an inexhaustible fertilitj", and full of mysterious 
juices for the alleviation ^f pain. The countrywoman who puts her 
child to sleep in the grlat, cradlc-likc basket for wimiou ing the corn, 
romeinl)(U’s Dcmeter Curoiwplm, the mother of corn and children 
alike, and makes it a Htllc^coat out of the dress M'orn by its father 
at his initiation into her mysteries. Yet she is an angry goddess 
too sometimes, Dcmeter the gqblin of the neighbourhood, 

haunting its shadowy places. She lies on the ground out of doors 
on summer nights, and becomes wot with the dew. She grows 
young again every spring, yet is of great age, the wrinkled woman 
of the Ilomoric hymn, who becomes the nurse of Demophoon. Other 
lighter, errant stories nest themselves, as time goes on, within the 
greater. The water-newt, which repels the lips of the traveller W'ho 
stoops to drink, is Ascalaphus, who spoiled by his mockery the 
pleasure of the goddess, as she drank once of a wayside spring in her 
wanderings. The night-owl is the transformed Ascalabus, who oldne 
had seen Persephone eat the morsel of pomegranate in the garden of 
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Aidonous. The bitter wild mitit was once a girl, who for a moment 
had made her jealous in Hades. 

But the house of the prudent countryman is a place of honest 
manners; and Demeter Thesmophoros is the guardian of married life, 
the deity of the discretion of wives. She is therefore the founder of 
civilised order. The peaceful homes of men, scattered about the 
land, in their security—Demetcr represents these fruits of the earth 
also, not without a suggestion of the white cities, wliieh shine upon 
the hills above the waving fields of corn, scats of justice and of true 
king!&iij. She is also in a certain sense the patron of travellers, 
having, in her long w'anderings after Persephone, recorded and 
handed down those omens caught from little things—the birds 
which crossed her patli, the persons who met her on the way, the 
words they said, the things they carried in their hands—hy noting 
W’hich, men bring their journeys to a successful end; so that* the 
simple countryman may pass securely on his way, and is led by 
signs from the goddess herself, when he travels far to see her at 
Hermione or Eleusis. 

So far the attributes of Deraeter and Ivore are similar. In the 
mythical conception, as in the religions acts connected Avith it, the 
mother and the daughter are almost interchangeable : they are the 
tico goddesses,^ the twin-named. Gradually Pcrscplioiic defines her¬ 
self; fimetions distinct from those of Demetcr arc attributed to her. 
Uitherto, always at the'side of Demetcr and sharing her worship, 
she now appears detached from her, coming and going on her mys¬ 
terious business. A third part of 'the year she abides in darkness ; 
she comes up in the spring; and every autumn, when the countiy- 
man sows his Sbed in the earth, she descends thither again, and the 
world of the dead lies open, spring and atitumn, to let her in and 
out. Persephone then is the summer-tjmc, and a daughter of the 
earth in this sense ; but the summer as bringing winter ; the'flowery 
splendour and consummated glorj^ of the ,ycar, as thereafter immedi¬ 
ately beginning to draw near to its end, as the first yellow leaf 
crosses it, in the first severer wind. She is the last day of spring, or 
the first day of autumn, in the threefold division of the Greek year. 
Her story is but the story, in an intensor form, of Adonis, of 
Hyacinth, of Adrastus, the king’s blooming son, fated, in the story 
of Herodotus, to be wounded to death with an iron spear, of Linus, 
a fair child who is tom to pieces hy hounds every spring-time, of 
the Sleeping Beauty. From being the goddess of summer and the 
flowers, she becomes the goddess of night and sleep and death, 
confusable with Hecate, the goddess of midnight terrors; Ko/»/ 
apptjro^^, the mother of the Erinnyes, who appeared to Pindar, to 
warn him of his approaching end, upbraiding hint because he had 
made no hymn in her praise, which swan's song ho thereupon 
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began, but fimsbed with her. She is a twofold goddess, therefore, 
according as one or the other of these two contrasted aspects of her 
nature is seized respectively. A duality/ an inherent opposition 
. in the very conception of Persephone, runs all through her story, 
and is jiart of her ghostly power. There is ever something in her of 
a divided or ambiguous identity; hence the many euphemisms of 
later language concerning her. 

The student of onr/uffty of the earlier stages of art and poetry, must 
bo content to follow faint traces; and in what has been hero said, 
much may seem to have boon made of little, with too much comple¬ 
tion, by a gontTal framework or setting, of what after all are but 
doubtful or fragmejitary indications. Yet there is a certain cynicfism 
loo, in tliat over-positive temper, which is so jealous of our catching 
any rcsciubkmco in tlic earlier world to the thoughts that really 
occuj)y our own minds, and which, in its estimate of the actual frag¬ 
ments of antiquity, is content to find no seal of human intelligence 
upon them. Slight indeed in themselves, these fragmentary indica¬ 
tions become suggestive of much, when vicwcd*in the light of such 
general evidence about the luuuun imnginaticm as is afforded by 
the theory of “ eonqjarutive mythology,” or what is called the 
theory of “animism.” Only, in the application of those theories, 
iho critic must Jievcr forget that after all it is Avith poetry that he has 
to do. As regards this stoiy of Dcmeter and Persephone, Avhut avc 
actually possess is some actual fragments bf poetry, some actual 
fragments of sculpture ; and Avith a curiosity, justified by the direct 
ncsthctic beauty of these fragments, avc feel our way backwards to 
that engaging picture of the poet-pcopio, Avith Avhich the ingenuity 
of modern theory lias filled llie void in our knoAvlcdgc.-* The abstract, 
poet of that fiivt period of, mythology, creating in this wholly im¬ 
personal, iutensoly spiritlial way—the abstract spirit of poctiy itself, 
risc.s before the mind; and, in*spoakmg of this poetical age, the critic 
must take heed, before all iLIngs, not to offend the poets. 

Walter IL Pateu, 


(To he conciiukcf in the next mmher.) 
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A cociL breeze {torn tbe nortb-wcst rose in the early mommg, and 
fanned the heated waters of the Korean Channel, raised yesterday 
almost to a glow by the scorening blaze of the August sun. The 
atmosphere is still clear of vapour ; the skj" above, the sea beneath, 
both serenely, blue; a gentle ripple just ruffles the surface of the 
w'a^er, tossed into spray only by the cleaving prow of .the huge ship 
steaming onward towards the land; light fleecy clouds, snowy or even 
silvery white in the early sunshine, fleck the bright azure of the sky, 
and float across the newly-risen sun. Far away on the port bow a 
long line of misty cloud-masses hangs over the lofty summits of the 
Korean island of Qucl-part, itself still out of view. On the starboard 
hand rise above the horizon, indistinct in the far distance, the blue 
ridges of tjie mainland, with an archipelago of fantastic rocks and 
cone-shaped islets for foreground. Ahead show out the bold cliffs 
and steep inclines of the curious double island known to Western 
navigators as l^ort Hamilton, for whied the ship is bound. A deep 
cleft in the lofty side soon widens to an opening; the opening 
becopies a ‘'narrow;'’ and close ^to the island j>romontory on the 
left—for the shore is hold and deep water flows beside it—tlic ship 
glides into the placid-bay between the two curving islands which, 
like arms, embrace and form it. A few small fishing-craft were stand¬ 
ing into the bay, theu' white or pale-blue pennons fluttering in the 
gentle breeze from slender stavefe erected in their high-pitched sterns. 

The slow progress towards the anchoring ground gave time for a 
good look round on the shores of the quiet bay On eitlicr hand 
hills rose, here abruptly, there with gently slope, to a height of at 
least five hundred feet; •whilst above the general line of heights 
sharp-pointed peaks sprang to an elevation half as great again. The 
slopes were richly green; green with“ fields of wa^dng millet still 
unripe. Cultivation reigned on every available spot. From beach 
to summit, save where' excessive 8tcej)ness forbids labour, the 
whole hillside was divided into cultivated fields, separated from cjach 
other by green hedgerows as in some far Western lands. Every 
scrap of ground was in crop, not a single plot was even fallow. 
Above, or on steep promontories, or edging the narrow strip of soil 
between the rocky beach and the cliffs that here and there vary the 
outline of the shore, grow clumps of evergreen oaks, or copses of fir 
and pine. The fields were small, and the thick foliage of the dividing 
hedges looked at u distance like a bonk of green. The contour of 
the land, the size and fashion of the fields, the moist verdure of the 
slopes, recalled to more than one of us, by whom the place was now 
visited for the first time, the green landscapes of southern Ireland, 
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In a fold tho hillside between two gentle ascents, half-way 
.toward the summit of the ridge of Sodo, the westernmost island of 
tho two, peered out from amidst fields and hedgerows, the scattered 
roofs of a small hamlet. Elsewhere the population is gathered into 
four large villages or toAvns—two on tho western, and two on the 
eastern island. The chief town .lies toward the north on the 
western shore of the Lay, whore the island dips to a long promontory 
crowned at the point with such a headland as Misenum. Across the 
dip between tho central ridge and this elevated heaflland lie the 
blue mountains of tho distapt main. Beyond the capo, and between 
it and the wcstcTii shore, runs a narrow strait, shallow, and with 
sunken rocks which make the little sound between the islands almost 
laud-Iockcsd. The tow n is compactly built; hip-roofs of poles and 
mat, witli sloping ends, lie close together. In the distance tliey 
called to mind the likeness of a teshido of besieging shields. The 
town abuts upon the stony beach. Each house and its dependent, 
buildings are surrounded by a rude stone wall. Abowe the coping 
bhoot braiK.lu's of green shrubs, and here afld there stems of the 
universal millet. Between the house walls run rudely-paved lands 
as steep and stony as at Brijeham or Clovelly. A few boats were 
liaulecl uptm the beach, and a coasting craft of some thirty tons 
rode at anchor hard by* Tlio town itself contains close -on two 
hundred and fifty houses, and possibly a thousand souls. 

(.hi tho other island, also on the beach, but whci'o the water 
makes almost an inlet in the shore, are tw'o other towms. Both 
seemed large—as large at least as^the one just noticed on Sodo. In 
front of the soutlierinnosi lay many junks at anclior. From both— 
but not from a single liouse of either town on the other island— 
\vreath8 ol* blue smoko ipsc. The moi'e northern climbs somewhat 
high up the hill, and ^ot higher throws out a scanty suburb. The 
fourth town was passed and soon hidden behind a jutting headland : 
it is perhaps the smallest ()f the four. 

In front of each stands a stately free; beneath its shade, on u 
platform rudely faced with loose stonog, the elders and the com¬ 
mons of the little communities assemble. At first, as wo entered 
the bay, scarce a soul was stirring. A few men and boys wore seen 
moving about in front of some of the houses, or perhaps along a lane 
hctw'cen the hedgerow’s. But as the morning advanced, manypeepetl 
out from their doors, till before long a crow'd was gathered before 
each little towm to look at the ship moving slowly up the bay. The 
anchor w’as cast opposite tho tow n first mentioned. Within a short 
time of anchoiing, a boat put off from the ship for the shore, to make 
some inquiries of the head-man, or governor of the island. TKe 
emissary was received at the water’s edge, and courteously conducted 
to the great tree, tho shade cast by which w’as supplemented by that 
of a'canvus awning spread for tlie purpose. Tho officer w^as received 
VOL. XIX. X.S. II 
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by the chief men of the place, each distinguished—besides the 
stature and bearing of a higher class—by an official head-dress. 
Tlxis head-gear is black, made of some light fibrous substance, as 
finely woven as a hcfrsehair sieve, and in shape much resembling that 
of the peasant women of South Wales, the heroines of Fishguard. 
The cavity to receive the head is cup-shaped’, and beneath the brim. 
The common robe of all is white, long and flowing like the Japanese 
kimoiw^ and girt in at the waist. Loose broad trousers of the same 
arc tied in below the knee; white socks or buskins, and pointed, 
turned-up shoes complete the costume.^ The hair is long, and is 
gathered up into a small knot upon the croAvn. The children w'ear 
it lira long plaited tail behind; perhaps a remnant of the Manchu 
tyranny which tried, and failed in the attempt, to put upon the 
Koreans the same head-mark as that submitted to hy the more pliable 
(hiuesc. 

In the little embassy from the ship there was no one w'ho could 
speak the Korean tongue. Communication Avaa held by the aid of a 
Chinese servant, who Wrote tlic few questions asked in tlie characters 
of his language, (iucstiou and answer w^ere written upon papn*, and 
ivadi!}* interpreted by both Korean^ and Chinese, though neither 
could speak one word of iheotlier’s tongue. The head-men Avould not 
allow the baser sort, of whom a small croAvd had aln.'udy collected, to 
approach too near. Those w ho did Avere Avavod hack, and Avhen signs 
and orders failed, AA ere fecaten backAA'ards Avilli bamboos. The village 
senate—for such seemed the group of elders Avho surrounded the 
venerable head-man—were unarmed, and no meinber bore oven a 
staff of office. 

The not inqjortant information asked for being courteously 
imparted, the boat returned on board, ^opn as the b(jU struck eight 
the colours AAere hoisted in accordance witl/ ancient naval custom, 
and the band played “God save the Queen!” The notes of tho 
music floated across the hay, and tho crow'ds of gazers at the different 
villages quickly increased. An hour afterAvards a boat again pulled 
in towards the beach, this ^time carrying a goodly load of visitors. 
Gn landing, as before, two grave inhabitants, adorned with the 
official head-dress, met the visitors and conducted them to the 
meeting-place beneath tho tree. The senate Avas assembled to receive 
them. Again the gcm^ral public was kept at a respectful distance, 
and by the same argument as before. The aged head-man was cour¬ 
teous, and hospitable withal. An attendant brought forth some 
native liquor, which was poured into a broad-mouthed, shallow cup 
of metal, first tasted hy the venerable host—such is tho Korean 
ihode—and then handed to the visitors. The liquor, whitish in 
colour and sour in taste, is possibly akin to the koumis of the Tartar 
Iribcs. The visit of strangers w’aa evidently not much liked. Still 
the ciders showed a certain grave courtesy, and a somewhat 
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pleasing and .even well-bred manner. As the officers from the ship 
divided into small parties of three and four to explore the island, 
some slight show of .opposition was made. This was overcome, or 
purposely let pass unnoticed ; so two of the liltle senate accompanied 
each party. The strangers being young, and eager for exercise after 
t.heir confinement on board, pushed out quickly for the hills. Inspec¬ 
tion of the town vrus firmly resisted, and with almost complete 
success; so roads^had to be taken to the right and left. Hiirrying after 
the eager visitors could be seen, from the deck of the ship, the two 
attending villagers in their liigh-crowncd hats and flowing robes; 
now lagging hulf-tircd out behind, now trotting courageously to 
regain the party in front, now eagerly waving the fan which all 
carry, now fluttering it rapidly to cool themselves, for the sun was 
already high, and the thermometer, even afloat, showed 87 *^ in the 
sliade. 'When signs had no effect, the visitors were^ hailed “ Chin- 
chin,’^ the uniA'crsal salutation on the China coast, believed by the 
Knglish to bo Chinese, and by the Chinese to be English ; though in 
rculily it belongs to neither speech. Probot)!}', however, the use of 
the pln*ase now is a remnant of formc^r intercour-^c Avith Chinese. 

Some did actually succcci in traversing the village, and CA'cn in 
seeing the inside of a Korean liouse. Not a woman was visible ; all 
had been earefullv hidden awav. The houses are built of wood, with 
sliding doors and windows, like those of the Japanese. Tu the front, 
about the centre, is a recess or open-sided chamber, fi)r reposing in 
during the summer beats. At one end is a low balcony or AXTundab, 
formed by the protruding cavoff., A light railing runs round it, and 
a cool resting-place is thus made. The liouse-fioor is a raised plat¬ 
form, as ill Japan, a small portion of which is eut*away just within 
the dooi', to form a iwity in Avhicli, on ciiloring, the shoes or 
sandals arc deposited.' The only domestic animals seen were pigs— 
probably of the (^binesc breed—and dogs. In the fields, singly, and 
in Rome places iii twos ajid throes, were numerous rounded cones, 
Avith a sharp pointed thatch upon tlie roof, Avhicli look like huts, hut 
Avere found to be small granaries for thu millet Avhon harvested. At 
tlie northern end of the’chief Aullagc these stood so thick as to bear 
the semblance of an ludiuii toAvn. 

Two of the island senators Avlio bud ac.companied one of the parties 
of officers Avho bad lauded, expressed a Avish by signs to pay a visit 
to the ship. No persuasion could get them to go alone. The officers 
signified their assent to repeated requests to accompany them, and a 
native boat Avas luunclied to take thorn on board. This frail bark 
Avas worked by a man and tAVo boys, who propelled it by a single scull, 
with the bent handle and straw lashing at the inner end, common m 
Northern China and Japan. The boat itself was of the rudest con- 
;struction. The sides were fashioned of wide and roughly trimmed 
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planks hewn from some tree of great size. The ends protruded far 
beyond the stern, and across them, above the water, were laid rows 
of slender poles offering a fragile deck on which to stand. The 
passengers, as in the sampans of Amoy and the Straits, sit at the bow. 

Arrived alongside Hhe ship, the Korean visitors clambered up the 
side. On reaching the deck each bowed low, and said, “ Chin-chin.'* 
One was u line and even handsome man, six feet high at least, with 
Caucasian features and a coppcr-coloured skin. His mouth und cliiii 
were fringed with a scanty black board. On his lieadwas the official 
hat, bdt white, not black, like all the others that had hCcn seen. 
This, it is explained, shows that lie is in mourning for his mother, 
white in the Korea, as in China, heing the hue of mourning. The 
visitors at first showed evident signs of timidity; but, at the same time, 
were not witliout a certain amount of swagger, though gnod maimers 
still held |3aramount sway. They yielded to invitation, which had to 
be more than once repeated, and wont about tbe ship looking at the 
guns, the shot,‘and the various small arms. Invited to look into the 
muzzle of a huge twclve-tou piece, they ])olit<'ly and with even 
graceful gesture, declined. Expression and refusal said ])lainly, 
“A thousand thanks; I will assume for your sake that it is won¬ 
derful, as you evidentlv wish that I should." The taller one 
explained that he understood what flie great gun Avas ; he pointed to 
it, and shouted loudly, “Boom ! " thus mimicking the roar of modern 
artillery. This was so finmiirably rceoivcHl that he attempted the 
same mode of expressing himself when sliown the engines, and ex¬ 
claimed, “"Whoosh! AVhoosh ! " . 

Invited to descend to the deck on Avhich the seamen mess, they 
again showed th^ir diflidout manner. Tin; sight of Chinese cooks, 
however, at the cooking galley seemed to bo reassuring; and the 
strangers proceeded to inspection. As in China, so in the Korea, 
nil admimri, or at least the repression of outward symptoms of 
admiration, is regarded as essential to good manners. The two 
strangers tried hard, and for some time successfully, to restrain their 
feelings. These at last got the better of them. Shown into the ward¬ 
room, a well-lighted, and—for a ship at least—a lofty apartment, 
hung with brightly coloured pictures, and adorned with gilded 
mouldings, they expressed their admiration loudly in a 8])ontancous 
outburst of delight. The taller visitor forgot his mourning, clapped 
his hands loudly upon the table, inclined his head towards u gorgeous 
cliromo-lithograph, and broke out into a song of joyous delight. 
Calling for the interpreting paper and pencil, he wrote in rapid but 
well-formed characters the assertion that all was perfect. Then both 
he and his friend seated themselves and relapsed into placid admira¬ 
tion and well-bred ease. Above their heads hung a portrait of Queen 
Victoria. It was explained to them who tlie august personage was; 
both rose, stood in front of it, and made it low and reverent obeisance. 
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The gestures were the same as those that still linger in Japan, in 
epite of the hot haste in adopting Western customs. 

Hospitality was thrust upon them in the English manner by the 
■offer of the national beverage. They expected their hosts to taste 
first, and then they themselves took long sips of the ale. The glasses 
were put down, and no sign of pleasure or of disgust appeared upon 
the face of either; but, after a decent interval, the tall Korean called 
again for paper qnd pencil, and this time wrote a request that the 
pale-ale—not, it is true, improved by a voyage half round the 
world—might be given to his low-born countrymen who worRed the 
boat in which he came on board. After this ho was tried with a 
sweet, highly-flavoured liqueur. Of this both ho and his companion 
altogether approved, and no pressure was needed to induce them to 
accept a second glass. Opposite to where they sat was a large 
mirror. Caicliing sight of the reflections of their faqes in this, they 
rose and stood iimiiodiutely in front of it, rectifying meantime 
defects in their toilet. * 

The tall visitor, who took the lead in all matters, asked in writing 
if the band, the strains of which he had probably heard in the 
morning, might be ordered t (9 play. His request was complied with, 
and soon the stirring sounds^ of the iiiurch of the IVesbrajcnski 
Regiment penetrated to the ward-room. The eficct^wus iusftantanc- 
ous and strange. Tlic sliorter islander, who seemed older than his 
com])anion, and who liud a grave and reverent aspect, suddenly 
l)right<‘ned Tip ; then, e.vtoTKling his arms horizontally, threw back 
lus lieud, and began a slow claii^ain unison with the music. He was 
evidently sublimely unaware of the strange grotesqueness of his com¬ 
bined levity and solcmuity of appearance. The danftc was kept up for 
a minute or two, and ren>iiided one of the strange devotional exercise 
of the dervishes of Giiluta.^ The younger visitor was less moved, but 
he, too, permitted the eiFccts of the pleasure of the sensation to bo 
distinctly perceived. At Jength, it was explained to them that they 
must leave, as the shij) was about to sail. They civilly said farewell,” 
•or what seems to be such, and getting uito their crazy-looking boat, 
were sculled towards the shore. 

Few on board her failed to regret that they had not been able to 
see more of this strange people, which has, more consistently and 
successfully than either Chinese or Japanese, resisted all attempts 
ut intercourse on the part of foreigners. Four years ago, the 
Americans, who tried to gain access to the country, with a result 
different from that which followed Commodore Perry’s mission 
to Japan, were led into a conflict with the Koreans, and having 
imdertuken an expedition with insufficient force,, were repuls^. 
*Sinco then, no attempt on the part of a Western nation to pene¬ 
trate the mysterious exclusiveness of the Korea has been made. 
Less is known of the country and of the people than of the man- 
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ners and customs of many savage tribes, Wbat their religion is, 
is doubtful; and even-within a few hundred miles of their shores 
two totally different accounts of their system of government and 
polity are given. One authority declares. them to be citizens of a 
republic ; another, the despotically governed subjects of an autocratic 
ruler. At Port Ilamilton no temple nor sign of worship (save per¬ 
haps veneration of ancestors, as in China and Japan) was visible. 
The village communities arc governed evidently by a "deliberative 
body ; a senate either chosen by age, or a council of leaders selected 
as in aheient Germany, c.r aohilitafc. There are syiuptoms of the 
existence of an aristocracy of birtb, or a superior class. Education is 
Avidcly disseminated; most can write and understand the Chinese 
characters. Unlike their Japtinesc neighbours and—if the theory 
ofa Korean immigration into Japan in prc-historic times be accepted 
—probable descendants, they do not on ordinary occasions gf» armed. 
About them there hangs the interest inevitably begotten by mystery, 
and an interesr which approaching events may intensify. The rest¬ 
less party in Japan, Avlnch has run such a headlong course on the 
path of Europeanisation, is said to purpose an attack upon the 
Koreans, simply to ‘‘keep in wind” tht' Samuivi, the military class 
which the three or four years that hii\ e elapsed since the abolition 
of feudalism, have been insufficient to absorb. Tliai some intention 
of the kind passes through Jhe iniiuls of the ruling cli(iuc in Japan, is 
tolerably certain. The native press, in discussing relations with the 
Korea, treat it as a matter of fact, and the only difference of opinion 
is as to the pretext. A prominent* Japanese iiews])aper has very 
recently attributed tbc warlike aspirations of the hoiir to the machi¬ 
nations of the IcJs reputable foreigners, mIio have, as a class, made 
so much out of the foibles and the innocent mistakes of the Japanese 
people. A Avriter in the journal in question infers that they dcsiio 
to reap again such a harvest as fell to those occidentals aaTio, in 
the golden age of Western commerce with Japan, enriched them¬ 
selves by rather questionable transactions. “ They probably desire,” 
hints a Avriter in this JapancRO journal, “ to buy worn-out vessels for 
next to nothing, and sell them to us at exorbitant prices.” It Avill 
be well if Japan pauses before being led into the dangers of a war¬ 
like jjolicy. Going to war “ with a light heart” is likely to produce 
as many ills in the far East as in the West. The imitators of Western 
manners in Japan knoAv enough of recent history to be aware of the 
dangers that overtook a dynasty which, to satisfy the desires of a 
certain class of the population, declared war against a neighbour of 
unascertained strength with nn emir Ugcr, May they profit by the 
example. The Korea is the last semi-civilised State which has 
resisted the attempts of foreigners to open intcrcoAirsc with it. The 
days of Cortez and Pizarro are past; it will be a painful burles^quo 
if their career be mimicked by Japan. Cvpriak A. G. Biudge. 



couhage and death. 


“ 1 dare do all that may become a man ; 
Wh<5 dartjfi do iiiore, is ^Macbeth. 


3^]i.e\'KN years ago the question was raised in tlic presence of 
Mr. Mill as to whether the charge of personal cowardice, brought 
against Louis Napoleon by Victor Hugo and others, was refuted by 
the lameuthb^e boldness u4iioh ho sliowod on the occasion G»f the 
coup (VHai, Mr. Mill’s attention was called to a passage which 
I had seen in the writings, 1 think, of Louis Blanc, to the Effect 
that Jlohespierrf', tliough he had less personal courage than Hunton, 
had more moral courage ; and it was asked whether Louis Napoleon 
might not, in this respect, have been like Robespierre. Mr. Mill 
I’ecogniscd the importance of making the distinction between the 
two kinds of courage, and observed that the type of ch&ractci' which, 
combines groat j>hysicul courage Mutli an utter want of mural 
courage is only too common- This remark of our great philosopher 
may seiwe a.s a loxt fur a shoi tf eoinparison and contrast between the 
two forms of courage; and for an inquiry how far physical fear, and 
how far what may he called moral fear, is a chief ingrcdicnlf in the 


fear of death. 

At the outset we are met by a difficulty in the use of terms, 
which is indicated in the motto ])rcfixcd to this urliclo. Is moral 
courage necessarily laudable r* " tl'hc courage of Lady Macbeth, 
like that which prompted the coup tVHat, was atrociously immoral; 
but it is difficult, without doing violence to language, to refuses 
in a sense, to give the* name of moral courage to the courage 
of those Avho “ fortem qnimum proostant rebus quas turpiter 
audent,” and whose “ faith unfaithful keeps them falsely true.” 
At any rate, their courage lias reference to moral sunctions, 
and is a form of moral courage if moral courage is the only 
alternative to physical. It was this .dubious kind of courage 
which Xenophanes discluimod, when charged wdth cowardice for 
refusing to gamble : “Yes,” he said, “ I am the greatest coward in 
the W'orld, for I dare not do what is wrong.” ^ It is, however, plain 


(1) This sort of cowardice was not tho failing of a late dignibiry of tho Church, who 
wtiB nicknamed ‘^l^resenco of Miml/’ in couBCiiuence of a story told by himself. A 
friend,” ho used to relate, “ invited mo to go out with him on tho water. Tho aky was 
threatening, and I declined. At length ho succoodod in persuading me, and we cm- 
barkod. A squall came on, the boat lurched, and my friend fell overboard. Twice hr 
sank, and twice ho roso to tho surface. He placed his hands on tho prow, and endoa- 
Toured to climb in. There was great apprehension lest ho should upset the bbut. 
Providentially I liad brought my umbrella with me. 1 had the presence of mind to 
strike him two or three hard blows over tho knuckles. Ho let go his bold and sank. 
Tho boat righted itself, and we wore April, ISdl, 
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that when Mr. Mill spoke of the rarity of moral courage, he used the 
term in a good sense; he lamented that all hut a very few are willing 
to fpllow the multitude to do evil, or to ab8tain,from doing good. Such, 
also, is the meaning that is nearly always^attachod to moral courage ; 
and perhaps it would be hard to show more clearly what moral cou¬ 
rage in this, its best, sense is, and how easily physical courage may 
exist without it, than in the well-knoMTi lament ot Hamlet— 

“Am I a coward ? ^ 

“Who calls niG villain ? breaks my pate across? ... 

« AVliy I fc-h()\ild take it; for it cunuqt bo. 

But I am pigooii-livcrM, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter.” 

This hybrid courage may be well illustrated by examples from actual 
life. But I must promise that what I call moral four is often, if not 
always, a development from bodily fear. The schoolboy, in dread of 
his master’s displeasure, knows of the possible ap{)lication of the 
rod; and, in some cases, the distinction Avhich I draw between moral 
and physical courage might be otherwise expressed as a distinction 
between a higher kind of physical courage and a lower. Having 
called attention to this vagueness of language, I will begin by 
giving a few instances, taken at random, of the common or Hamlet 
type of*churactcr, which possesses physical courag() in i*xces8 of moral. 
An apologist of Governor^ Eyre wrote an account of tlie adventurous 
boldness which he had shWn in early life; and asked triumphantly 
how such a man could be charged with cow'ardico. The answer was 
obvious, that, as Governor of Jamvvica, he had not been wanting in 
what a soldier understands as courage, but that he lost his head in a 
panic. Mr. Hughes, in his kindly memoir of his brother, relates 
that this brother, though braver than hinrsolf in boyish sports, was 
more sensitive to ridicule.^ The Scythians, says Herodotus, liad u 
long and indecisive war with their revolted slaves. At last, one of the 
masters complained that they must lose, by the struggle, Avhethcr 
they fell themselves or killed those who bedonged to them; and he 
proposed that they shoulcb arm themselves, not with swords, but 
with whips. The bint was taken ; and, on seeing the old instrument 
of oppression, the slaves trembled, and submitted to their bonds. 

Wc now pass on to an opposite and less familiar type of 
character,—that of remarkable men whose physical courage has, on 
important occasions, fallen short of what might have been expected; 
the shortcoming being often duo to youth and inexperience. 
Turenne, being asked whether he was frightened at the beginning 
of a battle, said, “ Yes, I sometimes feel great nervous excitement, 
but there are many subaltern officers and soldiers who feel none what- 

(l) To put a very different case ■ almost overy sane suicide has physical, without 
moral, courage. • 
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ever! ” Conde was much agitated in his first campaign. “ My body 
4;remble8/* he said, “ Avith the actions my soul meditates! Frederic 
the Great, at Mohvitz, gave but little promise of ever becoming a 
.soldier. It is reported of ©no of the ablest friends of Washington 
that, in his first battle,,his nerves quite gave way, and that ho had 
to be held to his post by two soldiers; it was as if the hero’s legs 
tried to carry him off in spite of himself. It is obvious to remark 
that distinguished yion, whose nerves have thus completely broken 
down, may tliank their stars for being distinguished. Much is 
forgiven thefm. for they did*much service. Had they been common 
soldiers, they w'ould have received as little indulgence for,the 
automatic action of their feet, as the poor receive for the malady of 
kleptomania. There is, lioAvcver, a special reason w’hy allowance 
should be made for generals whose presence of mind has failed them. 
A private has only to shut his eyes to danger, and to confront it 
Avith that r/itrn dr vonmfjc^ of whicli a groat commander spoke with 
envious disparagement. IJut the skilled courage of a general is a 
virtue of a very different order. lie must, as it were, have tAA^o 
selves. In deliberation, ho must ealculatc the exact amount of 
danger to AA'hich ho exposes his troops; and then, in a(;tion, the 
calculation must be erased from his mind. lie must often say to 
himself, “Poaeo, i»eaco,” Avhou he feels that there is no peace; and, 
l)y a sort of military faith, ho must fight as seeing a safety which is 
invisible. It i.s true that Nelson exclaimed, “What is fear? I 
never saAv fear.” Hut, at the time, Nelson aa'us young; and against 
liis remark may be set the saying of Charles Y,, w*hen he saw 
AATitten on ii toiubstoiio, “Here lies a man who never knew fear! ” 
“Then,” obserA'ed the emperor, “he can never have snuficd a candle 
Avith his fingers; ” or, as Ave should say, such a man can never have 
felt the first touch of the |brceps of a dentist. Charles V., no 
doubt, spoke from a commander’s point of vicAv; and he may, like 
other commanders, have felt»tho difficult}'’ of emulating tlie happy 
fearlessness of his soldier-s, liy eating of the tree of knoAvledge, a 
general loses the military virtue iu its intuitive and unconscious form.^ 

In the above cxamplcsj the timidity shown by great men is 
admitted to have been a serious defect, however readily explained; 
but this is hardly so true in the case of those who may roughly be 

(1) It is possibly o^ving to Uiern boing such various forms and aspects of courage 
that philosophers differ so much in their estimate of it. Lord Bacon, perhaps on the 
principle of damning sins or virtues ho had no mind to, depreciated holdness, and 
described it as a child of ignorance and basenoBS." Aristotle, on the other hand, set 
courage on a pedestal, and specially distinguished it from the counterfeit form of it 
which comes from ignorance. Johnson went yet farther, and maintained that' 
“courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues, because, unless a man has that virtue^ 
he has no security fur preserving any other;" which is like saying that tho watchdog 
is the most august member 'of the household, because noeossary to the safety of the 
other members. 
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called artists^ including under that term poets and orators. In esti¬ 
mating the “ fears of the brave and follies of the wise/' as shown* 
by artists, it is scarcely too much to say that their fear is an element 
in their bravery, and that their folly is bound up with their wsdom. • 
That courage should ever rest on a basis of fcar seems at first sight 
u parodox, but to the readers of Romoln the difficulty should not 
seem insuperable. Savonarola was a man of heroic moral courage; 
yet George Eliot admits that he was remarkably read}*, under 
tortijro, to confess whatever his tormentors chose. His biographers 
bring his timidity into a yet stronger ’light by pointing out that 
his courage failed him in the presenec of infectious disease; and 
that his persecutors, in applying the torture whicli so utterly 
unmanned him, seem to have followed the plan which long after¬ 
wards was naively recommended by llurlcigh, and to have applied 
it as mercifully as such a thing might be.” No doubt it is 
easy to exaggerate the proofs of moral couragt^ whicli the rcfoiiner 
gave. His eloquenoe was a powerful conductor of such courage, 
and one is temjited to credit liim with the sum total of the 
coinage M’hich he inspired ; but, first, we have no reason to suppose 
that he was as enormously superior to the mass of men in moral 
courage as in the power of imparting that courage ; and, secondly, 
his hearers, •in tjbeir entliusiasm, failed to realise the risk they 
ran, so that the courggo they derived from him was not of the 
highest kind, but was rather the courage of excitement, if not ol* 
ignorance. Still, after all such deductions have been made, Savona¬ 
rola's courage was very great; find we are naturally surprised that 
a man of his ^gressive boldness should have so shrunk from tasting 
the natural, though bitter, fruit of that boldness. The common solu¬ 
tion of this mystery is probably right, so fi^ as it goes : his nervous 
organization was unusually sensitive totpain. 

We are thus led to ask, Are artists, and especially orators, pecu¬ 
liarly liable to the sensation of pain ifnd to fear ? and, if so, why ? 
It is clearly impossible, in a short article, to answer these questions 
satisfactorily; but a few* facis may not be out of place. Peel is 
believed to have owed his death to being unable to bear an operation 
which a less sensitive man might have borne. An eminent operator 
described Bishop Wilberforce as “ a bundle of nerves,” and as tho 
most sensitive patient he had known. Sheridan was, I think, also 
very sensitive. It would be easy to bring forward more instances to 
show that, granting 

That there was never yet philosopher 
• That could endui-e tho toothache patiently,” 

there was hardly ever an orator but would endure it most im¬ 
patiently. It would seem natural that, if artists are thus peculiarly 
sensitive to pain, they would he also peculiarly liable to the* fear of 
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pain, and of what is likely to bring on pain. The case, however, is 
not very clear as to their want of military courage. For example, 
in the brightest period of* Spanish history there were instances in 
which poetry and soldiering Ijceraed to go together. Sir Philip 
Sidney is an obvious case-on the same side. But other artists (in 
our sense of the term) have been less^rave. “ The divine power,” 
says l^lutarch, “ gave Demosthenes and Cicero many similarities in 
their natural characters, such as Ihcir passion for distinction and 
their love of ^liberty in civil life, and their want of courage ju 
danger and in M’ur” J)cmo.slhones was believed to have deserted 
his (iolours at Oha'roneia, and to have excused himself hy saying 
“ that lie who flies niav fi<rht There is at least no doubt 

that omtors, as a rule, show a painful anxiety about tbeir own 
speeches, and tluit toilsome uneasiness is a condition of their succe.ss. 
An emiiioni man told mo that, wlien about to serve* as junior 
to Folkstt in a gre^ut ease, lie congratuhiled bis Icadpr on the 
perfect composure which he must have acquired hy long practice. 
Sir AVilliam merelv asked niv friend to feel his hand, .which was 

wot with anxiety and my friend added that this is the sort of 
man most likely to succeed." Tfie late l^ord Derby said that his 
principal speeches cost him two * sleepless niglds—one in which 
he was thinking what he should say, the other in which he was 
lamenting what ho might hav(' said hotter; *and, in like manner, 
(hccro is said to Jiavc luid a bad night before his speech pro Mitrrnd, 
Indeed, according to Idutareh, ho,‘‘not only wanted courage in 
arms, but. in his sjx'aking also: lie 'began timidly, and in many 
cases he scarcely left off trembling and shaking even wlien he got 
thoroughly into the current and substance of his speech,” The fact 
is that of tlnjso who, in most dilferent times and circumstances, 
have adiicved the highest eloquence —rhqitiHw uefamam DvmoHthrui-s 
ant (UadHtonis —almost all liuvc paid the penalty of great nervous 
sensibility. • 

The same may, in some measure, he affirmed of other artists. 
Wo arc all familiar with c;^sos in wliich |)Oots, under temporary 
excitement, have imparted a delight that must have contrasted 
utterly with* their own habitual slate of mind: for example, 
Cowper, when he wrote “ John Gilpin,” and Statius, who, cum 

(1) Apophthcffms* —Stories of this sort, howevei* mythical, have a <.‘ertain 
dramatic interest. If they do not show what ii particular poet or orator did, they tend 
to show what, in the opinion of the myth-makers and myth-tranBniitters, poets and 
orators were likely to huvo done. 

(2) Mr. Gallon has a suggestive remark about some men, eminently distinguished 
in the Indian mutiny, hut whoUy unUistinguishod before and since. ** They had the 
advantage of possessing too tough a iihro to be crushed hy imxioty and physic^ misery, 
and, perhaps inlcotm'fjui'itcc «/ that very imiyhueafty they required a stimulus of the 
sharpest'kind to goad them to all the exertions of which they were capable." 
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frcgit subfieUia versa, csarit, Victor Hugo commends what he calls 
the trouble of Shakespeare, and adds words to the effect: C*est 
cela qui manque k Goethe, lou4 & tort pour son impassibiUte qui 
est inferiorite/* So important is this troiihh both to poets and to 
orators, that one is tempted to say of mtmy of them, in Biblical 
phrase, that they are like the’ troubled sea which cannot, rest; and 
that, though they often commune with their own hearts, they cannot 
possibly “ be still/’ Not actors only, but all aj"tists', find their great 
peril in what M. Taine calls rhahifadc de jouer nrec les passions 
humaincs; and, in order to acquire and* keep up this habit, they must 
have an abundance of passions wherewith to play. 

Having said thus much, we have gone far towards answering our 
second question, fchy men of genius arc so often thin-skinned? It 
is no mere quibble to say that their sensibility is accompanied by 
sensitiveness, and that, ha\'ing so much “ feeling” about them, they 
arc particularly liable to feel pain. Nor, again, is it hard to see 
why fear is so ofteq the beginning of wisdom .and success. First, it 
is a moral anti-soporific. If ‘‘fear hath torment,” torment at least 
keeps one awake. To take a comparison from tapestry, fear is the 
underside, or wrong side, of zeaf. When a man longs to win, he 
fears and trembles to lose; and a great man oftcui owes more than 
he suspects to that nervous self-dissatisfaction which ho will not 
acknowledge even to. himself, but which in fact raises his ideal, so 
that he is disposed to count a merely partial triumph as a total 
failure— Ni! actum credem, dnm quid supercsHcf agendum. So much 
may be said of almost any great man. But wc have further scon 
why, in the case of an artist, we must not look to find that laborious 
self-mastery* which is needed for the highest kind of courage. 
Possibly even any great effort of sclf-c6iitjol might hv. liurtful to the 
artist as such ; for genius is of spontaneous growth, and is in danger 
of being bent out of shape. It is true that the poet is horn, not 
made; but by much overtraining he might bo unmade. The 
possession of strong emotions and passions is at once the necessity 
and the danger of an artist’s life; tliey are the Pegasus which ho 
has to ride, and to ride without being thrown off. The artistic 
mean in this respect maybe illustrated by the extreme h the thinness 
of the partition between gre^t wits and eccentricity or madness is 
shown by the number of great wits wlio break through the parti¬ 
tion. They are, in fact, the Bcllerophons who cannot hold their 
heavenly steed in. Hence it may not be irrelevant to call attention 
to the complaint of one great poet about the germs irritabile vatnm; 
and to the confession of another, that 

“Wo poets aro, upon a poet’s word, 

Of all mankind the creatures most absurd." 

Plutarch says that orators and sportsmen, whom he unequally yokes 
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together, are of all men the least capable of controlling their 
tempers. Lord Chatham was sometimes afraid to make a speech, 
lest he should lose his sclfrconimand, and betray State secrets. It 
is.probably through this want of self-restraint and adaptiveness 
that the marriages of poets arc often so unhappy. Nor are other 
artists—artists commonly so called—free from the characteristic 
failings of men of genius, as may be seen from the following case; 
let us, however, hope^it is an extreme one. It is said of Giorgio 
Lcndn, the violinist, “ that, after his wife had died in his arms, he 
rushed to the piano to expi'css his grief, hut soon heooming inter¬ 
ested ill tlie airs he was originating, ho forgot both his grief and 
the cause of it so completely, that when hi^ servant interrupted him 
to ask about communicating the recent ovoiit to the neighbours, 
Giorgio jumpt'd up in a puzzle, and went to his Avife's room to con¬ 
sult her.” ^ The above causes may account for the comparatively 
curly deaths io AA'hich, as statistics show, great artists arc liable. It 
may he said of this short-lived class that their sj^ii’itual tire is too 
much for them, and that, like jellj" on a hot- jdate, they Avuste 
away in continual agitation. At lirsl. sight, Lord Palmerston 
might seem a signal excejjtion to the principles vre huA'c laid down. 
JTis relatives aaxtc struck by his insensibility to pain, and Sir Henry 
Jlolland has conlirmed their testimony: “ I have seen l^im, under 
u fit of gout which AA’ould have sent other iqeii to their couches, 
continue his Avork of Avriting or Heading on piildic business, almost 
AAuthout abatement, amidst the chaos of p ipers which covered the 
floor as Avoll as the tables of his fbgni.’’- But, in truth, Lord 
Palmerston is no exen^ption to our rule, or rather he is an excep¬ 
tion tbul proves our rule. He Avas an able speaker; fifr so able a 
maji, Avitb so much practice •in speaking, could hardly fail to he 
such. Ihit an orator’s pas^on mid self-foi*gctfillness Averc just Avhat 
he had not. Indeed, his freedom from the oratorical vexation of 
spirit niay have helped to enabk' biiu to continue prime minister of a 
great nation at an age unsurpassed except by Fleury, ukose political 
longevity Ijord Palmerston spoke of Avilh a ^ort of envy, and who, 
with his fourscore years and'nine, seems to have furnished another 
instance of life being lengthened by its burdens being borne easily. 


(1) ]{cfiilihn'i( (UnhiHf p. ‘213. Tho oppoaition, ainoimtinj? almost to iucompati- 

iK'twtMjn tliH Cirt'fik, or artistic, and tho lloinau, or self-disciplining, type of 
tihaructor is eloquently oxproased hy Hoiiimscn. Ho sums up by saying that “it is 
only li pitiful iiatrow-mindudness that will object to tho Athenian, that he did not 
knowhow to mould his state like tho Fabii and the Valerii; or to the lioman, thiit 
he did not loam to can^e like Phidias, and to Avrito like Aristophanes.” 

(2) A similar loinark may, in some degree, ho applied to the late Mr. Babbage. 
It might bo nil interesting matter for inquiry whether mathematicians, with their 
unexciting and, at tho aamo timo, engrossing study, may not, on the ono hand, bo less 
sensitive to pain than many men, and, on tho other hand, more capable of distracting 
their minds .during it. 
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It appears from what wc have said that, in making moral esti¬ 
mates, it is often impossible to allow for extreme Bensitivenesg of 
whatcA’er kind; for the quality cannot be tested. In regard to 
ph)'sical suffering, we have no ‘pai}io}\^etn\ A man’s fortitude under 
given painful conditions is a function of two variables: it depends 
on the degree of his insensibility to i^ain, and also on his power of 
repressing the signs of pain. Even these two conditions of forti¬ 
tude are sometimes hard to distinguish, as Avill-be seen from the 
following examples. It is un admitted fact that men in the prime 
01 life bear pain much better tlian either old men or young children. 
Yet one can hardly doubt that men in their prime arc more sensitive 
tlian men whose faculties have been benumbed b} age. Ihil strong 
men have abundant resources on which t(» fall back, and a fund of 
animal spirits from Avhich to draw in tlie intervals of pain. In fact, 
they havQ a set-off against their pain; and, for practical purposes, 
the difference between su(‘h a set-off against pain and an actual 
diminution of pain is almost as purely a matter of form and of 
statement as the difference between plac'ing a quantity in phtn on 
one side of an equation, and placing the same quantity in minus on 
the other side. The capriciousnesc’ ol' courage sd forth in the motto, 
Javtantius ntayi'ni qui minus dolad, may bo further illustrated b}" a. 
fadt whicl^ I owe to the courtesy of an eminent pliysician wlio j)rac- 
' tised many years in Egypt. There is a class ot Egyptian peasants 
W’ho, having to submit to a small oi)eration, make a most unseemly 
ado; but, if an arm or a leg has to be rcunoved, they submit, Avith- 
out a murmur, to the will of God. Indeed, tlie anomalv of which 
Ave speak seems to have something very Egyptian about it. l^sam- 
meuitus, tht captive king of Egyi>t, nanained passive when he saw 
his son led to execution by order of Gambyscs; but, on seeing one 
of hi.s servants dragged away uinon^ the'captives, ho smote his fore¬ 
head and laniQiited. On being asked comioriiing his conduct, he 
replied that the lesser sorrow admitted of weeping, but that his 
grief for his son was too det'p for tears.* Such a manner of keep¬ 
ing silence, even from^ good words when pain and grief arc intense, 
seems to a Eui'opcan extreme and aft*c(jtod. But it is a familiar fact 
that, within reasonable limits, sorrow, like opium, acts in small 
quantities as a stimulant, in large quantitics as a sedative: Curw 
lews hqmmlur, ingenlcs sfupenf ." Tndulgtuicc, however, can be 


(1) IlerfMj. IIT. 14. 

(2) A fcimilar idea in expresiicd iu the lines, Pt via vix tasdem voci taxata dolors eat ; 

and also in a justly celebrated canto of J/t Mnnorinm (xix., The Danube to the Severn 
gave, 1 iciiiember being amused by a i>hjaao which (Icorgo Sand applies to 

an excellent, but unsympathetir, Englishman, who always blundered over giving 
advico: “ Ce nuilhcureux n'avait pas le don des lannes.” Tins sentence hits off to a 
nicety what the author's countrymen think of our phlegmatic people. At any rate, wo 
could not retaliate the charge. < , 
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granted to the stupor of grief, only when it is genuine; when the 
grief itself refuses to speak, not when it is ostentatiously silenced. 
And, on this account, some of us feel less sympathy with David, 
,who refused to mourn for his son when mourning was of no avail, 
than with Solon, who, on a like occasion, being chid for weeping, 
answered, “ I weep, became weepiyg is of no avail.” Perhaps, 
indeed, it may bo doubted whether giving vent to grief, mental or 
bodily, is not often of some use,—better, that is, than bottling it up. 
The late Professor Sedgwick, having dislocated his shoulder, was 
advised by his surgeon to call out when in pain, and on no account 
to act the hero. Epicurus not only permits, but urges his wise man 
to cry out in torments. Montaigne tells us that some physicians' in 
his time regarded screaming as a relief to women in childbirth ; 
and ho goes on to assure us, at rather unnecessary length, that, if in 
pain himself, he should scream likewise. Such statements, however, 
must bo understood with a reserve; and the commendation must be 
limited to expressions <d‘ grief as harmless as what the Homan poet 
has called hu hnjma* inaue-Hy and what the Englfth poet has no less 
justly called idle tearn. Other signs of sorrow cannot be approved. 
TUon, tin; Kige, so(‘ing a mourncr;pull out his hair, asked, ‘‘Does this 
man tliink baldness a romed}' for grief*:"” 

The Egypliiia mode of courage, as wc call it, suggests an Orkmtul 
peculiarity with which, since the Indian mutiny, every one is 
familiar. Natives of tlio Jv.ist often show a*Tomarkablo composure 
in tlie presence or immediat(^ prospect of a groat calamity. I heard 
tlie other day a narrath'e of three-sepoys, who were awaiting their 
execution with a plate of rice before each. Number 1 being 
dragged oil’ bt'fore bis meal was linished, Number 2 scooped the 
renuiins of it on to his own plate, and ate as fast us he could till the 
fatal summons intcrrii])4ed him; whereupon Number 3 followed 
suit, and had just time, with*uuabated appetite, to get through his 
own portion us well as tliat last bequest of his two friends. Now', 
it is strange tliat such fortitude as this should be so one¬ 
sided. Mr. Charles Austin used to say that liis great aim in 
life w'as “never to desire-the unattainable, and never to regret 
the inevitable.” This goal towards which he was laboriously 
plodding, the sepoys seemed to gain as it were by a leap ; and one 
might have expected that, being so callous when death was certain, 
they would be bold and active w'hcn there was a chance of life. But 
the fact is, that they w^erc in a manner too patient to bo brave. 
The very perfection of their passive courage was a hiudrauco to their 
possession of active courage. So hard is it often to distinguish 
between incurable ills, and ills just not incurable, that persons who' 
find resignation easy wdien there is no hope, are apt to extend their 
passivoness to the border-land, and to think of the will of God when 
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they might be striving for the good of men. We may illustrate our 
meaning by the converse proposition; the euorgetic courage of tlio 
most vigorous races is nearly allied to ipipatience. Mr. Mill has 
quoted the remark that, if anything goes wrong in politics, Frenchmen, 
say, “ II faut de la patience ; ” while Englishmen cry out, “ What a 
shame! ; and he adds, that the latter state of mind is the more 

conducive to success. Yet an En'glisliman is apt to carry his con¬ 
stitutional grumbling to the extreme of crying “-Shame” where 
there is no Bliainc, and where the highest wisdom wovdd dictate 
submission. . 

The superiority of lower races in passive endurance is a phe¬ 
nomenon not perhaps limited to races (tf men. In Quenfot 
Durirard, some gipsies about to be executed arc likened to “foxes, 
which, after all their wiles and artful attempts at ('scape arc 
exhausted, die with a silent and sullen fortitude, which wolves and 
bears, the fiercer objects of the chase, do not ('xhibit.” At any 
rate, some *of the lower animals, especially insects, display a Avon- 
dcrful indifference \o bodily maiming. AVe are all familiar with 
instances of bisected wasps wliich liaA'e gone on drinking, like 
Munchausen’s horse,- and with narratiA’’cs of motlis liaviug pins in 
their bodies, Avhich have A"ot eoulrived to about and devour their 
more securely transfixed neighbours. Eut perliajis the most marvel¬ 
lous story of the kind is one of beneficent decapitation, and may 
recall Avhat duA'cnal rftiys of Ponipoy, that his •'irfntlfftn Avas a 
misfortune to him. Colonel IVingh*, it st^oins, could iiol keep dragon¬ 
flies aim? in confineraejit more •than a few days ; so he bethought 
him of the plan of cutting otf their lauds. This ingenious method 
length(*ned life about thirty-fold; for one of tlie capiie mhiorea 
Iri^ed four, another six months.^ Whatever vioAv wc may take ol' 
this singular oxamjdo of sanitary headlctsnc-'ss, it is (certain that. 
“ the poor beetle that aa*c tread upon ” docs not sufler anything 
approaching to the dying pang of^a “ giant,” or cych of a 
dog. It may have been natural that Shakespeare, Avriting Avhen he 
did, should have thou}>ht otheiwiso; but Humanitarians of th*' 
prese]]*; day are less excusable for often holding language that 
involves the old error. It is, however, not my pYcsoni purpose to 
enter on the delicate task, delicate especially fur a Utilitarian and a 
DarAvinian, of defending the rather sweeping prerogative which man 
claims, and must claim, in disposing of his cousin.s, the brutes. 
Perhaps it may be doubted whfjther tin; Utilitarian principle can b(i 
applied to those distant relatives quite so unroscrAX'dly as Mr. Mill 
wihlied to apply it.® I Avill merely remark that there have been 

(1) JitfCf/r/ojxedifit Jhutannica, III. 177» s. v. Animal Kingdom, 

(2) “ DisBurtatioiiB and Dibcuswons/’ 11. 483 : a very strong passiigo. After all, it is 
hard for the Ulilitariau, or any other theory of morals, to bear the elrain of ^tho most 
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persons, merciful to the lower animals, who have taken it out by 
injustice to their fellows. “ The Turks,” says Bacon, “are a cruel 
people, who nevertheless arc kind to beasts, and give alms to dogs 
•jBJxd birds.” And the murderer, Eugene Aram, is said to have 
removed worms from ]iis path into a place of safety. A few 
instances of this kind should be coihmended to the notice of many 
excellent persons, who are alike indignant with even the more 
moderate advocates, of vivisection and with the advocates of eutha¬ 
nasia—with those who reluctantly make a few guinea-pigs suffer for 
the good of Science and mankind, and with those who object to tTieir 
fellow-men being forced to suffer for the good of no one. Might 
not the torrent of philozoic wrath be profitably diverted towards 
certain field-sports which are morally hurtful to men, as well as 
physically hurtful to their victims; or towards the game of Polo, 
where erttra cahaHis ? 

Be thin, however, as it may, tlierc can be little doubt that the 
savage is, comparatively speaking, “ like beast with lower 
pleasures, like a beast with lower pains;” and that generally, 
among both beasts and men, the higher the organization, the 
greater is the sensitiveness. • Hcncc it follows that the brutal 
punishments and deeds of violeijcc, so prevalent in ancient times, 
must not be measured by the standard of modern suffering*; for 
probably our forofatlicrs were by nature lesg sensitive to pain than 
we are, and the}'’ eortuinly were far more inured to it. These 
considerations are yet more important in judging of the too frequent 
violence of the poor, who arc remarkable for what they bear, as well 
as for what they inflict, and whose roughness may be associated with 
their toughness. Some of my readers may remembel' the anecdote 
of the wife who was advised* by the clergyman to bear her husband’s 
ill-»trcatmcnt with patience, and to heap coals of fire on his head. 
When next her counsellor met her, he asked whether she had taken 
the hint. “ No, sii*,” was the answer: “I thought of putting fire 
on my husband’s head, hut I tried boiling water^^ On hearing this 
story, one is struck, not merely with aii^zement at the woman’s 
stupidity, but also with the suspicion that her husband can hardly 
have been so bad after all, or she would not have been left, with 

extreme cases. Suppose that some angel or fairy had mado the offer that a single in¬ 
habitant of another planet, who would otherwise bo painlossly annihilated, should be 
made happy for ever^ on condition that all mankind, to he ultimately annihilated in any 
case, should he tortured for billions of years; it is plain that, in strict theory, an in¬ 
finite amount of happiness, even if concentrated on an individual, should enormously 
outweigh any finite amount of misery. Yet, if such an offer had been virtuously 
accepted on behalf of the human race by any saint or sage—in other words, if he had, 
loved bis uosoexi neighbour as himself, and as his neighbour whom he had seen— 
would not the latter have thought him righteous overmuch P 

(1) This incident was mentioned in the House of Commons in 1873, and, I bdieve, 
purports ^ ho authentic. 
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bones unbroken, so quietly to announce ber too warm reception of 
him. Possibly, however, the unpleasantness of such a bath would 
be less felt among the classes trained to hardship than among the 
rich.^ At any rate, the poor have % wonderful way of making- 
light of severe accidents, even when those accidents have just 
befallen them. Jfot long ago, a* soywycr in Derbyshire was exhibiting 
his skill before his master, and had the misfortune to cut off his own 
hand; his first thought was to apologize for his awkwardness. This 
may pair with the story of the Roman soldier in Gaul, -who, being 
publicly thanked by Caesar for a dangeious service in reconnoitring 
the enemy’s position, knelt down and begged forgiveness for having 
lost his shield in crossing a river. It must be admitted that such 
abject loyalty lies near the border of servility, and that, when shown 
by an educated man, it decidedly crosses that border. A French 
king paid one of his nobles the compliment of visiting him during 
his last illness. Pardoimez moi, sire,” said the dying courtier, 

“ si je fais des grimaces ; jo suis dans mon agonic.” 

It has already been remarked, how various is the estimate, and 
how mean was Bacon’s estimate, of courage. A yet lower value was 
set on it by Rochester in his wcll-4cnown saying, that every man 
would be a coward if ho durst.” According to this view’, a general, 
exhorting fiis soldiers to be brave, is a sort of boraa^opatbist, who 
cures like by like, an^ who can only remedy the lack of physical 
courage by means of tte lack of moral courage ;— 

“ Still heaping ^uTtho fear of ill, 

Tho fear of men,—a coward still.’* 

Rochester’s disparagement of courage may have ai'iscn from his 
own courage having, at one time, been ujider a cloud. Yet in bis 
cynical epigram there lies some measure of truth. Divested of 
exaggeration, and somewhat expanded, his thought may be expressed 
thus:—^miL'tary courage, like otlicr Virtues, is in great measure 
maintained and directed by public opinion; but it is sometimes 
right to be cautious when public opinion is opposed to caution: 
hence will arise cases in which great moral courage may incur the 
reproach of cow'ardicc; and, on tho other hand, cases in which a 
display of physical courage may denote a want of moral courage. 
The first class of these cases was illustrated by the great Fabius, 
who was upbraided by his soldiers for wisely refusing to meet 

(1) Bacon gives examples of extreme indiflerence both to heat and to cold. The 
. Indians, 1 mean the sect of their wise men, lay themselvos upon a stack of wood, 
and BO sacrifice themselves by fire.*' The opposite case is less familiar. “There bo 
monks in Russia, for penance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel of water till tfaoy 
be engaged wilh bard ice." Last autumn, in an Alpine hotel, 1 met a veteran hydro- 
pathist who derived comfort from bathing overy morning in on almost freezing lake, 
and who rolled, in a state of nature, on the snowy mountains above. 
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Hannibal in the field. The second class may have been exemplified 
in the Balaklava charge, of which the French general said, 
magnifiquCf mau ce* n^est pm la guerre. If this criticism was 
' -just, the magnificence was akin to the splendide mendax^ and wisdom 
would have preferred, something homelier. Here, then, moral 
courage should have been the moderator of physical courage. Our 
meaning may be made yet plainer by adverting to the fear of assassi¬ 
nation. A gre*at philosopher has observed that it is by sudden and 
uncertain perils that our presence of mind is most sorely tried ^ for 
they admit of no preparatioh, and, in order to withstand them, our 
courage must have become a second nature. This is why the feaj* of 
assassination has so often thrown brave men off their balance. 11 
acts in two opposite ways. On the one hand, many men, such as 
Cromwell and Gentz, have been made by it moody and suspiciouH. 
Hut, on the other hand, this fear often simulates rashness, and dilvcs 
people into a fatalistic indifference. It is as if they, could only 
avoid thinking of the overhanging sword too jnuch, by refusing to 
think of it at all. Cansar, umvisely, as the event showed, neglectcMJ 
all precaution for his safety, on the ground that “he had ratlier 
suffer death once than always live in fear of it.” ^ In like manner, 
Queen Elizabeth, when advised liave a guard, declared that she 
“had rather he dead tluin init in custody.” Wellington ustnl 
similar language to Lady Aldborough, wh<v,during the occupation 
of Paris, rcraoustratod with him for risking his life in the French 
theatres. Hut the most, fallacious, because the most explicit, 
aphorism of the kind is attributed* to Henry IV.; it assumes the 
imposing form of a dilemma, yet it involves a principle which might 
be extended to the omission of precautions against criminals of all 
sorts. “Ho who fears, dehth,” said the king, “Avill undertake 
nothing against mo; he whew despises his own life will always be 
master of mine.” The answer is obvious, that mankind cannot be 
thus sharply divided into thtisc wlio do fear death and those who 
do not. Suppose a given risk of failing, and a given risk of being 
executed, to be just short of what will daunt an average assassin ; 
if either or both of these risks be much increased, almost every 
assassin will be deterred. Possibly, however, the passive attitude so 
often assumed by persons whose lives arc threatened, on whatever 
ground they defend it, is often the result of u wise calculation. 
They may think that, in their own case, valour is the better part of 
discretion, and that the best chance of averting assassination is to 
defy it. If such is their principle, it rescmble.s that of Van Amburgh, 
who, being asked what he should do if he met a lion in the desert,- 
answered, “ If I wished for certain death, I should turn and run 
away,” ® As Shakespeare says, 

• (1) Plutarch's ZitJW. 

(2) Col. Higgiason's Outdoor Papers." 

1 2 
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** To fly the boar, before the boar pursues, 

Were to incenso the boar to follow us.*' 

» 

The fear of assassination leads up to,.and forms part of, a far 
wider subject, the fear of death. have already referred to the* 
question, ho^v far, when this fear is excessive, physical courage, 
and how far moral courage, slioiild be considered at fault. Wc will 
conclude with a few' reflections on this matter, while utterly dis- 
claiiiuiig the thought of treating it scientifically or exhaustively in 
a few pages. 

In comparing the grounds for fearing death in ancient and in 
modern tiincvS, it may he said roughly that the physical terrors of 
death are. constant, while the moral terrors are variable, Not, 
indeed, that the mere physical terrors have been, strictly speaking, 
unchanged. For it is probable that the ancients, being used to 
hardship and suffering, were less sensitive to the sting of death tlian 
we are. On the other hand, it is eertain that the j^rogress of 
medicine, 'including the use of uuu'sthctics, has done something 
towards extracting that sting, and will in time do much more. Xo 
doubt, our medical iinprovemeuts often increase the immediate fear 
of death which is felt by the dyitig: if the dying suffered more, 
their minds would be distracted, and tliev w’ould sljrink less from tlu' 
final relief. ^ But, at any rate, those medical iinprovemeuts tend to 
mitigate the apprehensjou Avhich the rac*rc pain of dying excites in 
the world at large. And it is enough for my purpose that this pain 
of dying can hardly be worse with us than it w^as with our fore¬ 
fathers; the balance, if halancq there is, is probably in our favour. 

Yet, strange to say, the entire terrors of deatli seem to bo greater 
in our time 'tban in that of the great classical writers. To prove 
this assertion would not he easy ; but scholars will Itardly dispute it. 
It is remarkable that Bacon, when iiiaiiituming the paradox that 
the fear of death is the weakest of emotions, chooses all his examples 
from among pagans. He mentions, among other instances, the 
dying jest of Vespasian : Ut jntto, Dftm Jio, It would ho unfair to 
judge of the ancient indifference to death from this exceptional 
utterance; just as, on the other hand, it would be unfair to judge 
of the modern alarm at death from the case of Johnson, who, when 
the surgeon made slight scarifications in his swollen leg, exclaimed, 
‘^Deeper! deeper! I want length of life; and you arc afraid of 
giving me pain, which I do not value.” Yet it is hard not to think 
that these opposite frames of mind exhibit the ancient and modern 
tendencies in regard to death, though they exhibit them ‘^writ 
large.” The best of the ancients knew, as wo do not know, how to 
obey the maxim of the great poet of stoicism, and to take a negative 
view of death as the mere end of life, the goal in the course of 
nature; if infirm or suffering, they could even go the length of 
Bryden’s rendering of that maxim— 
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“And count it nature’s privilege to die.” 

Hence they managed to take death easily, through thinking of it 
as a matter of course, and* thinking hut little of it even thus; while 
‘with us, on the other hand, death is just what Byron called it—“the 
doom we dread, yet dwell upon; and it is life Tvhich now dwindles 
into being the accident of our existence —Vantichamhre do la mort^ 
or rather, de THernlU, In truth, the ancients (or, more properly, 
the Greek and Homan free citizens), in seeking fortem animum, 
ferroro acted by anticipation on ray friend^s rule, 

not to regret the inevitable;'and to Ibis unregretfulness, this dislike 
of breaking tlicir wings against tlic bars of their cage, they o\ycd 
ranch of tliat light-hearted joyousness Avhich formed a real side of 
their character, though a loss important side than we are apt to 
think/^ 

It is observed by Lessing that, in comparing the views •entertained 
by different ages or races concerning death, their art proyes a safer 
guide than their literature. Perhaps we may.t^plaiu the grounds 
of this judgment by saying that literature is able, and is therefore 
expected, to give a diorama of what it depicts, while art cun give 
only a panorama. Tlius, in describing death, writers, especiall}" 
poets, have to ring the (changes* of ever-varying, yet monotonous, 
details concorning the divers modes and stages, and the uncxhilarat- 
ing appendages, of dying. Ou tlie other haixj, a painter or sculptor 
is in the strictest imumer bound to the unities of space and time. 
Thus, if he seeks to represent death in the abstract, he can only give 
a momentary and concentrated view^f it. His representation must 
(so far as it goes) include everything, and yet must include nothing 
that needs to be explained ; so that he must coatiiie liimself to the 
essential and constant fejjturcs of death, as distinguished from those 
which arc accidental, and which vary in individual cases. "What, 
then, are the essential ideas of death that arc embodied in ancient 
and in modern art? To this Lessing replies that ancient art gene¬ 
rally symbolizes death by emblems of repose and insensibility— 
modern art by a skeleton. It is true ithat he deprecates and 
denounces this tendency of modern art. Being himself on the side of 
the angeJfif ho would liave agreed with. Coleridge that a good man^s 

(1) Pumas. 

(2) No passago in Herodotus strikes me as more impressivo than the one (vi, 98) in 
which he says that, in the tliroo geueratinns which had just elapsed, more evils befol 
Greece than in the twenty goiiorations before. Ho is speaking of the age of Miltiades, 
Theznistocles, and Pericles—the very greatest, nnd, one would have thought, happiest 
age in the annals of the greatest and happiest nation of antiquity. Also, ho himself 
seems to have been a happy man; happy certainly in this, that ho was bom and died* 
just at the right time: he was a child when Gracce became safe from Persia, and his 
long life closed before the fall of Athens. Vet this groat and happy man, speaking of 
this groat and soomingly happy age, could only descriho it as eminently miserable. 
The fact is that ho had a noar \ iow of the age, while wo only seo it foreshorten’d in 
the tract of time." What is this historical perspoctive worth P 
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surest friends should be himself, his Maker, and the angel Death/’ 
And as an angel rather than as a skeleton, ho would fain have seei; 
death typified. Still, in dealing with things, not as he wished them 
to be, but as they arc, he emphatically declares that ancient art and . 
ancient thought represented death more favourably than modem art 
or modern thought. Hence it* appears that his authority in this 
matter, being given Avith reluctance, should carry all the more 
weight, and that this authority is distinctly on the side of the view 
foT* which we have been contending. 

Assuming,, then, that the entire terrprs of death have increased, 
while its physical terrors have, if anything, diminished, what has 
increased must be the aggregate of its non-physical, or, as we call 
them, its moral terrors. What, let us ask, is the nature of these 
moral terrors ? Some of them are of minor importance, being 
indeed little more than a reflection of the physical terrors. Thus, 
Mr. Mill at one time condemned capital punishments on the ground 
that, by connecting death with crimes, they add an imaginary to the 
natural horror of it; much as King John, apologizing to Hubert for 
unflattering comments, improved mutters by explaining that a sus¬ 
picion of murder had “ presented thee more hideous than thou art.” 
Probably, however, wo should bo on our guard against expecting 
(in later life Mr. Mill would hardly have expected) men’s nerves to 
be much strengthened by any mere mechanical reform like the one 
1 have mentioned. Yei there is at least one such refurin which might 
do some good in this direction: the aspect of death might be a little 
softened, if cemeteries gave place to errmatorieft, and our minds were 
relieved from the revolting associations of the grave. If cremation 
has such a tendency, some of the ancients had, in this respect, less 
inducement to fear death than we have., Also, it may be contended 
that, if the ancients had little fear of the eiid of life, this may have 
been partly because they set little value on the beginning or middle 
of it,—the difierence between them and us being, not that they 
dreaded death less, but that we love life more. This remark may 
have some application to Orientals, both present and past: as, for 
instance, we may gather from the gloomy view of life expressed 
in the Davidian hymns. But the explanation can scarcely be 
extended to the free citizens of the great classical nations; for, 
granting that, in spite of appearances, our life is happier and 
brighter than theirs was, it certainly cannot be so much happier 
and brighter as to set in appreciably greater contrast the dark 
colours of death. Moreover, some Orientals must have had a special 
reason to fear dying, particularly the Buddhists, whose posthumous 
ideal for the best of us is, that we must, through much tribulation 
and many transmigrations, enter into the land of nothingness. Yet 
Buddhism is not the only or the chief religion which, through 
the pout mortem mystery, has the effect of attaching men to life. 
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Christian charity, it is true, has done much to make the domestic 
ties tender and sacred; and this is one reason why wo shrink so 
much from dying, and leaving those who will grieve for us. But 
. Christian charity is not the only cause of our so recoiling from the 
separation. It might have*bccn thought,that the Christian faith, 
by declaring the parting not to be Unal, would do as much to miti¬ 
gate its pang as Christian charity could do to embitter that pang; 
yet, in fact, Christian faith and Christian charity seem to combine to 
embitter it. The {>ain of the final parting, as felt by Christians, is 
partly due to the deep solemnity which Christian sentiment attaches 
to death ; and this eolomiiity is not unconnected with a vague sense 
of dismay at the tremendous uncertainty as to what our dying 
friends will see and feel when their eyes arc closed. In short, there 
is reason to tliink that it is “ the dread of something after death” 
which now makes cowards of us all; and that, St. Paul notwith¬ 
standing, Christian mourners, as a rule, have sorrowed, hot less than 
others who have no hope, but more than others who have no fear.' 

An objection to this view may be founded on the ©dd stories that 
one hears about the death-beds of infidels and heretics. But it is 
obvious to answer, first, that a,modern freethinker, who, with great 
suffering, has “ obtained this freedom,” is not like a thinker who 
is ‘'free-born.” Those who (as* Tennyson puts it), “after tctfl and 
storm, may seem to have reached a purer air,” seldom‘shake off the 
effects of the less pure air and the fati^c; and they are apt, 
espe(;ially in their last hours, to be haunted by the impressions of 
their youth, and the beliefs of those around them. This tendency 
<jf dying persons was well indicutccl by Patru, when Bossuct visited 
iiim on his dcath-bod. “Monsieur,” said Bossuqt, “on vous a 
regarde juscju’ici <;ommc jiii esprit fort, Songez a d^fcromper Ic 
public par dcs discouis sincercs et rcHgieux.” “ II cst plus ii 
propos,” replied the dying !naii, “ que je me taise; on ne parlc eii 
sea derniers moments quo par faiblesso on par vanite.” The 
enervating effects of training up a child in the fear of hell arc 
especially visible in the ijupils of those austere Calvinists, from 
whose early iufluonco it- is so hard td release oneself, and whd 
expect the kingdom of heaven to be about as populous as the 
princedom of Monaco. Secondly, the true account of a heretic’s 
death-bed is often hard to obtain. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Voltaire, .hi^ cnomios persuade others, and perhaps themselves, that 

(1) Probably tileo the inodoru dovoloi)mont of the priraitlvo belief that, without 
fihodding of blood, Ihero is no remission, and the momenioua results attributed to the 
<leath on Calvary, have helped to j?ivo a direction and an intensity to the Christian 
ftontijnent about death. Observe, too, that a moderately good pagan might hope to be • 
moderately happy hereafter; whereas a moderately good Christian, or rather Pro¬ 
testant, is totioriug between infinite extremes, without oven purgatory to serve as a 
mean. ,T)ic paths of two men, whoso degrees of ainfulnoss differ by n hair's breadth, 
maj* diverge into tonnent and glory; cruempr^tum ///c eftadtf//(r. 
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lie factually felt what they expected him to feel, and his remorse 
is evolved out of their own consciousness; sometimes, on the^ 
other hand, they give a flippant version of his courage, and distort 
it in a cynical caricature. The latter cause may have helped to 
produce the stories about Rabelais. It is said that, when dying, 
he sent for his domino, with J;he words, *‘Bcati qui in Domino 
moriuntur.” When Cardinal du Bellay sent his page to inquire 
after him, the dying man replied : Tell your master the state you 
tind me in ; I am going in quest of a Great Pefnaps. He is up in 
the jay's nest. Bid him keep where he^ is; and, for you, you will 
never be anything but a fool. Draw the curtain; the farce is 
ended." 

In an old work by Deslandes, several instances arc related which 
bear on this subject, and some of which closely resemble the anec¬ 
dotes just given. It is there stated that Gassendi, in his last illness, 
exclaimed : “ I know neither who placed me in the world, nor why 
J was placed in it, nor why I am taken from it; " and that the last 
words of Hobbes we*c: “ I am going to take a great leap in the 
dark." Shortly before dying, the English sage exhibited his wit; 
after rejecting various epitaphs suggested by his friends, he said he 
should prefer the inscription, “This is the philosopher’s stone.” He 
thus qlmost realised beforehand the important part of the ideal of 
Charles Lamb, who hoped that his own last breath would be inhaled 
through a pipe, and exhaled in a pun. Sometimes a more or less 
witty flash of indignation is struck out of a dying man by the obtru¬ 
siveness of theological busy bodies. . A Frenchman in his last illness, 
being thus wearied by a priest, silenced his ghostly importuner with 
the promise: “Vous eerez paye, mais laiesoz-moi cn repos." The 
famous Grammont, shortly before he expired, received a visit from 
the Marquis de Dangeau, who was sent by the King to try and con¬ 
vert him. The dying man, though iu agony, could not forbear 
twitting his sorrowing wife, who was devote^ with the suggestion that 
the Marquis might succeed in doing what she had long souglit to do 
in vain: “ Comtesse, si vous n’y prenez garde, Dangeau vous escamo- 
tera ma conversion.” Boiirdelot, being troubled in bis last moments 
by a priest who used great plainness of spcocli, implored him to veil 
his coarse exhortation in Latin. In compliance with this whim, the 
astonished c«rc‘J)roceeded to quote St. Augustine—“ Quoi! monsieur,”' 
interrupted the penitent, “pouvez vous approuvor un pareil langagt?? 
Mon oreillc est choqu^e dcs expressions rudes d'un Afriquain.” 
Vanini, when about to be burnt at Toulouse on the charge of 
atheism, exclaimed in a clear voice : “ J^sus-Christ a, dit-on, cramt 
‘ la mort; et moi, je suis intrepide en ces demiers moments.” ^ It 

(1) Some examples of callousness on the part of condemneU criminals are recorded by 
Montaigne One that they were lending to the gallows told them they misst not 
con^' him tliroupfh such a slrcet, lest u merchant, that lived there, should arrest him hy 
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must be owned tbat this not very modest or conciliatory compaitson 
savours somewhat of sensational display. A characteristic form of 
such love of display has been shown by certain French purists, whoso 
grammatical pedantry haunted them through life, and who split 
hairs at their dying gasp.* Malherbe—to whose influence over 
French poetry Boilcuu has paid a superb compliment—when on his 
death-bed, rallied his last remains of strength to correct a bystander 
for an inelegance of diction; being rebuked by his confessor for 
this levity, he declared that ho could not help himself, for he felt 
bound “ dei'yndro jusqu’a la inort la purcte de la langue Franyajsc.’’ 
This may recall the story of the Academician whose life had been 
occupied with verbal subtleties, and whose dying words were—V Je 
mis —ou je m'eu rais; car TAcademie n’a pas encore decide.” We 
need hardly observe tliat this jocidarity of moribunds nearly always 
rings hollow, and that it has little in common with genuine courage 
like that of the Normans, who (according to Gribhon) sigbed in the 
laziness of peace, and smiled in tlie agonies of death., Indeed, in 
the two instances last given, the affectation is as evident, if not quite 
as offensive, as in the case of those who dcliheraielj’ act a part in the 
last scene of their lives, and dress up for dying. Thus, when about 
lo expire, Augustus Cassar, after sending for a mirror and arranging 
his hair, asked jestingly whetlicr he was not a good comedian and, 
with a like bravado, Buchanan, though strictly forbidden in his 
fatal illness to drink Avine, died ncvortlielesH theatrically holding a 
glass ill his hand and rocillng verses of Propertius. Some of these 
details concerning philosophical .death-beds may, we repeat, be 
doubtful. But, at any rate, there c*aii be no doubt that death was 
met with ostentatious indifference by that not very philosophical 
patroness of philosophers, Madame de Pompadour. She put on a 
silk dress, and painted Jier face ("like Pope’s Narcissa) ; and, when 
her confessor was leuA'ing her, she stopped him; “ Attendoz un 
instunt, M, lo cure ; nous nous en irons ensemble.” Her levity had 
a fit counterpart in the cynibisiu of her royal lover, Avho, on seeing 
her funeral x^rocession, shed no tear (he had not the dou das iarmes), 
but merely exclaimed ; “ Madame la Marquise aura aujourd’hui un 
mauvais temjis pour son voyage.”^ Such eases of ax>athy, whether 
on the part of the dying xiersoas themselves or of their friends, may 

the way for an old doht. Anolhor said to the liangman, ho must not touch liis neck for 
fear of making him laugh outright, he was so tieklirih Another answered his confessor, 
who promised him Dial he should that day sup with our Lord, * Do you go then,’ said 
he, * in my room, for I, for iny part, keep fust lo-day.’—Book I. ch. 40. 

(1) In a like spirit Butler alludes to the storms which accompaniod the death of 
Cromwell i— 

“ TossM in a furious hurricane 
Did Oliver give up hia reign.” 

Dean Ramsay, in his talcs of Scottish humour, relates that a pious Hiss Johnstone, 
without ,a thought of irreverence, complained of the weather when she was dying 
“ Kch, W'htrt a nicht for mo to ho fleeing through the air! ’* 
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be given for what they are worth; but assuredly they ill coirtrast 
with the dignified fortitude which was shown by so many of the 
ancients, and which tlie ancient poet of annihilation has fijioly 
indicated:— 

“ What hori'or seostr thou in that'quiot stale, 

What bugbear dreams to fright theo.aftor fate ? 

No ghost, no goblins, "that still passage keep ; 

But all is there serene, in that eternal sleep.’*' 

This paean over death has a special interest as exhibiting the pagan 
tendency even in one who, though in paganism, was not of it—who 
was what may be termed a pagan infidel. How strangbly does his 
confident and defiant tone differ from the melancholy beauty of the 
following stanza by another infidel poet—an infidel, however, who 
was penetrated with modem sentiment, and on whom Christianity 
had left its mark :— 

This world is tho nurse of all we know, 

This world is tho mother of all we feel, 

* And the coining of death is a fearful blow 

To a bKiiii unoncomprtssed with nerves of steel: 

When all that we know, or fool, or see, 

Shall pass like an unreal mystery.*’ 

It is true that tlic same pathetic uhoasiness had been shown long 
before by pagan writers. Adrian, .for example, in his celebrated 
lines, reveals < a similar disquietude. But, when he composcdtho.se 
lines, the world had already half gone over fi*oni Western strength, 
one may say, to Eastern tenderness; was being under¬ 

mined, not indeed by Christianity, but by those more general causes 
which predisposed men’s minds ‘to receive Christianity, Hence in 
Adrian possibly, as undoubtedly in Marcus Aurelius, the now 
spiritual forces* arc apparent Avhich have wrought so powerfully on 
modem beliefs. * 

Let us consider those beliefs further. Children, says Mr. Jlax 
Muller, help to correct the irregularities of language. They also set 
in a strong light, and so help to correct,* the more flagrant anomalies 
of belief; and therefore it is interesting to observe the impression 
which the popular creed ^produces on their unsophisticated minds. 
Some time ago, a relative of tender years startled me by the question 
whether I should dislike going to hell. On my • expressing dis¬ 
pleasure at so singular an inquiry, the child explained, with equal 
simplicity and point, that, as most people would go to hell, surlily 
he or I, or one of his parents, or of his brothers and sisters, must 
be of tho number.*'^ As to tho condition in which the poor child 
expected some of his kinsfolk to spend eternity, I may refer to 

‘ (1) Lucretius translated by Drydcn. 

(2) Tho fear of hell takes various, and sometimes grotosquo, forms; as was shown 
in the stor^' of tho dying Scotchman, who asked his minister whether he could save 
himself from the wrath to come by leaving £10,000 to his kirk. **1 canna promise 
that,” said the shrewd theologian, “ but iCs iror(h 
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a hymn which used to he sung in a parish church, and which was 
taught to me-in my boyhood. The following verse remains in my 
memory, after the lapso ^of twenty years; for it most happily illus- 
. ^trates the orthodox doctrine which, more than any other, took pos 
session of my youthful mincf:— 

** When T hear the wicked call 
On the rocki5 and hills to fall; 

. When 1 fieo them start and shrink 
•On the fiery deluge brink; 

Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 

• Not till then, how much 1 owe.” • 

This ghastly thanksgiving falls little short of a saying attributed 
to some noted Evangelical: “ Mr. Maurice doesn’t hcHeve in the 
eternity of punishment, but we liopc for better things.” Possibly, 
this last story is apocrj’phal; hut it is ceitain that a late bishop of 
the same school discoursed on the supposed difficulty of people 
being happy in heaven, while knowing that their deceased kinsfolk 
were olsowlicrc. In heaven, he explained, sympathy wilih the will of 
God will bo indefinite!}’- strengthened; at the same time, tics of 
family will be weakened: so that, instead of pitying our doomed 
relatives, we shall actually takb part with the diviuc justice which 
dooms them. Alas! how often one has thought that, on the first 
day of creation, if benevolence had really been arined^with omnipo¬ 
tence, the fmi \N'ould have been, not “ Lot tjiere be light,” but “ Let 
an infinite number of sentient beings be pertcctly happy for ever.” 

Of course it is not meant that these dismal doctrines have ever 
been fully realised by a large iiumbor of persons; otherwise the 
case put by Bishop Butler might occur, and whole districts might 
go mad. Yet, in all probabilit}', the darkness visible” has really 
been more visible than w6 arc apt to think; and especially it has 
been seen by the ihought^il and inquiring. The Puritans, with 
their glimmering light, wore more disturbed by it than the Catholics 
wiTe; and, if orthodoxy* stands still, while investigation goes 
forward, the evil is likely to be an increasing one. The bracing 
int/cllcctual air that we now breathe will^bring the latent diseases of 
our religion out. It will become more and more difficult for 
reflecting persons to bold the popular creed without partly realising 
it, and without the realisation making them miserable.^ 

(1) This opinion, aa well as some others that T have expressed, is confirmtMl by Mr. 
Mill, ut the end of the essay on tho Utility of Jielitf ion (pp. lld*122), which I did not 
goo till tho text of my urtudo was finished. 1 venturo to think that, in other parts of 
that essay, he makes too little of tho distress arising from the popular belief. It is 
true that pious rdLatives, whoso son or brother has died either in immorality or in un¬ 
belief, seldom think it probable that he will be damned. But I am certain that they^ 
often find it hard to drivo away the thought that the unpleasant contingency is 
poosibk* Indood, unless their nervos are in a much better condition than their heads, 
or else .than thoir hearts, this could scarcely bo otherwise. 
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Indeed, it is no mere supposition, but an historical fact, that the 
glad tidings ” of orthodoxy are tidings the most appalling that over. 
exercised a great influence; under no other system has there been so 
intense and widespread a belief in future torments, themselves so 
intense, general, and prolonged. Ilut on this historical fact some of 
the early Utilitarians, includingr more than one eminent historian, 
founded the supposition that the success of Christianity was one of 
the saddest events in history; their opinion being, as one of their 
number told me, that the belief in hell, by embiltering the fear of- 
death, has “cast a gloom over modern It may servo to set 

forth our owji xiaw of the limits and results of the fear of death, if 
we offer in conclusion two remarks on this more extreme view, and 
on the antichristian iconoclasni which some follow^ers of the great 
Bentham founded upon it. In the first place, one may regard the 
belief in bell as having embittered the fear of death,—and yet bo, 
in no sense,* an iconoclast. For, through long usage, the moral 
conduct of most men is at present so dependent on theological 
dogmas, that those dogmas may be likened to the supports of a lame 
man, and should only be withdrawn by slow degrees, licre a little 
and there a little; otherwise, the national morality, stripped too 
suddenly of its religious bandages, might realise Mr. Greg's fore¬ 
bodings and fall; and groat Avould be the fall of it. It would, 
indeed, be an odd application of my remarks on moral courage, if I 
concluded with a panegyric on our British cowardice in expressing, 
nay in holding, unpopular opinions. Assuredly, we should be better 
off in many Avays if we could put a sjioedy end to our intellectual 
anarchy and illogical compromises. Yet a comparison of the present 
state of the different European countries may reconcile us to the 
thought that our divines play the part of a spiritual House of Lords, 
and ratify, however slowly and ungraciously, the changes which 
“the common sense of most" forces upon them. That they will 
act thus in regard to the belief in hcll^ wo may infer from their 
concessions in other directions. In divers departments of knowledge, 
a reformer, by this time, knows what to expect. The first generation 
of theologians will execrate him; a later generation will try to ignore 
him; while a third will stand aghast at the judicial blindness which so 
long overlooked the scriptural foreshadowinga of the new discovery.^ 


(1) To give an insitance; I bav'o hoard a highly instructed clergyman argue iroin 
the Bible in favour of the antiquity of man, und of the original plurality of hutnau 
races. For with whose aid, and for whom, did Cain biiild a city Y Also, whom did he 
marry, being ail outcast before the birth of his sistors Y My friend omitted to state 
whether it was by means of swimming that the non-Adamites survived the Bolnge; 
which of us, not being sprung from Adam, are free from original sin; and bow little 
pain women, that are not daughters of Eve, have in childbirth. In like manner, the 
Paulino episthjs contain, at least, two TJniversalist texts, which, however mudi opposed 
to other texts, are quite enough for liberal theologians. 1 may add that there is a text 
sanctioning the principle of euthanasia (at least for persons of good family); 2 )\lacca- 
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This is not very pleasant for the refoimer; and, if he does not say 
4n his haste that all clergymen are untruthful, he will at least be 
tempted to rail at their vicarious penitence in “ building the 
.sepulchres*' of the philosQphcrs, whom their fathers persecuted. 
Yet, when his railing fit is over, he will probably think that we 
should congratulate ourselves on the elasticity of modem dogmas, 
and especially on what I lately hoard a Catholic priest denounce as 
hi mnphHHc. de* Prointantinmr, Many evils, such as the theological 
disunion of the sexes, arc mitigated by the fact that dn'incs follow 
lay inquirers, though at u* respectful distance, and that scientje, as 
it were, takes religion in tow. Therefore, the wiser among us are 
seeking to diop hell out of the llible as quietly, and aboiit as 
logically, as we already contrive to disregard the plain texts 
forbidding (Christians to go to law, and Christian women to plait 
their hair. And thtis we maj'* hope that, without any cataclysm in 
the tlioologieal strata, hut hy a gradual process of subsidence and 
u].>hcaval, a change will come over those too consistbni Puritans, 
who, through Icur of death, arc all their life subject to bondage. 

Our otber (*onim(‘ut on the Benthamite position is of a wholly 
different kind. Tt is by no means clear that the modern Hfrvpitiis 
Arhvi'oniiH nvarif howoV(T silly^ and distracting, has on tlio whole 
been injurious. 'I'hc teaching of the clergy, though in itself not 
good, may yet-, as the clergy would express it-, have been overruled 
for good. It would, no doubt, be far better that the path of life 
should a mere nd dr than that it should lie on the brink of an 
unseen precipice. But it is uof, pn that account, an evil that man 
should at one time have believed in tliis precipice. The error may 
liaAe been the only means of inducing him to seiche example of 
treading warily, tun] to sn»Oi>th the path for his successors by taking 
stumbling-blocks out bf their W'ay. In other ■words, Christianity 
has made the human race less iinperlcct through suffering. If men 
at first became sadder, thgy became also wiser; and they shoAved 
their wisdom in trying to Icsstm sadness. They that are whole, says 
the Scripture, have no need of a physician; and, without an 
exaggerated view of human depravity aVid misery, our forefathers 
might have lacked the stimulus for repentance and reformation. At 
any rate, having the stimulus, they repented and reformed in a way 
in which the pagans, not having tho stimulus, did not repent and 
reform. Hence, looking to the past, we may. rejoico that, not 
UAllegro, but ll Pemcrom is tlie man whom Christianity delighteth 
to honour; and that, instead of the pagan Carpe diem', her watch¬ 
word is Memento mori, 

Lionel A. Tollemache. 

bees xiv. 42, et seq. Not only “ doth thts Church read ” this hook “ for example of life 
nnd instruction of manners,'* but (us Alford admits) it is recognised as an authority in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. How long will euthanasia be thought unchristian P 
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Coi’YJiiGHT, like currency, is a question which affords an infinite 
field for discussion. To provide a model subject for perpetual con¬ 
troversy, certain conditions are requisite. The subject in question 
should involve abstract principles which are incapable of practical 
application, conflicting interests which* cannot all be‘satisfied in 
accordance with logical equity, and accepted axioms which cannot be 
adap^ted to the circumstances of the case. All these conditions are 
fulfilled in the copyright controversy. As long, therefore, as some 
men continue to write books, and others are found to read them, the 
question of the respective rights of the purveyors and purcliasoi's of 
literature will continue to be argued, without any positive agreement 
being arrived at, as to the exact standard by which those rights 
should be estimated. The appointment of a Royal Commission 1o 
examine the whole question of copyright, is certain to give a 
renewed impetus to this never-endiag controversy. On the eve, 
therefore, of the opening of the discussion, it may not he useless to 
submit certain general considerations with respect to this moot issue. 
Next to offering a solution of a problem, the best service you can 
render to those engaged in solving the question is to show that no 
absolutely satisfactory solution is possible. The fundamental error 
into which most of the disputants *Concorning copyright seem to me 
to have fallen, is that they attempt to base on first principles, rights 
W'hich, whether c(|uitable or othermse, exist solely by virtue of 
convention. 

Within the last few weeks, the advocates (Jf what I may call the 
divine right of authordom have found a vigorous champion in the 
person of Mr. Charles Reade. In a seriep of able letters contributed 
to the Pall Mall Gazette, the author of “Never too Late to Mend” 
has endeavoured to establish the thesis, that by equity, if not by 
law, an author is entitled to the absolute unconditional possession of 
the creations of his brain, both for himself and for his heirs for even 
Mr. Reade is eminently entitled to plead the cause of the author. 
He was the first English man of letters of any note, who protested 
against the wrongs to which foreign dramatists were exposed at the 
hands of English adapters, and in a now little known book entitled, 
characteristically, the “ Eighth Commandment,^’ he fell foul of a 
system which was far more prevalent twenty years ago, than it is at 
present. Yet, though I am anxious to do full justice to Mr. Roado’s 
singleness of purpose, I cannot accept his conclusions. Put suc¬ 
cinctly, the argument of the letters to which I refer may I think be 
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stated as follows, A book is the product of mentol labour; mental 
labour is entitled to the same protection as manual labour; the 
property acquired by Ihoitoil of the hands belongs to the producer, 
as a /m]fm ev act, a perpetual possession; therefore, the property 
acquired by the work of the brain should in like fashion belong for 
ever to tho artificer. Q.E.D. Now*to this syllogism, once admitted 
the premises, it is hard to take exception; My objection is that I 
dispute tho proniisqp. In the first place all property, as it seems to 
me, is the creation of law. So long as men hold their possessions by 
the sole force of tho strong arm, law does not and cannot exist.. 'But 
as soon as society reaches a stage of development in which the many 
become more powerful than the individual, the strong arm becomes 
incoinpotent to protect its own possessions, and their tenure has to 
be secured by certain agreements, understandings, conventions, 
which, for the want of any more definite phrase, may be described by 
the name of law. If, therefore, property exists in virtue of common 
consent, or in other words of law, it follows that it can*be modified 
by common consent, that is l)y the power to which it owes its 
existence. The statement as thus made is almost a truism, yet in 
discussions of the kind with wWch T am now concerned, it seems to 
be constantly assumed that property has some inherent indefeasible 
title of existence derived from some higher than human authority. 
No doubt thinkers of Mr. Readers power of.mind would dismiss any 
fallacy of this kind. Wliat they would urge is that in every well- 
organized society tho end and object of all law is to secure to the 
individual the right of enjoying* his own property in peace and 
security, and that, therefore, property has an inalienable right to 
protection. As a general proposition, I should not dispute this, but 
I fail to sec how the proposition can be practically applied. 

Probahl}' there is no country in the world in which respect 
for the rights of property is carried so far as it is with us. 
That a man has a right* to do what he likes with his own, 
to waste or injure it if he pleases, and to leave it after death to 
whom he thinks fit, is regarded by us as the basis of our social 
system. Yet wo admit ty our acts, if *not by our theories, that 
it is not ‘only the privilege but the duty of the to interfere 
with the power of the individual to deal as he likes with his own 
property, whenever we think, rightly or wrongly, that his' mode of 
so dealing is injurious to the community. We forbid entails beyond 
certain limits, wc prevent the accumulation of property after death, 
we take away a man’s land whether he wishes to sell it or not, 
if the land is required for public purposes. Nor can there be any 
doubt, that if occasion should arise, we should go much farther ia the 
way of interference. If there is one form of property^ the ownership 
of which our law surrounds with exceptional privileges, it is that of 
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landed estate. By the law, a landowner may let his land to whom, on 
what terms, and in whatever form he thinks fit. But if our landlords 
were to refuse either to let their land, or to cultivate it themselves, 
the law woidd assuredly curtail their freedom of possession. As a 
matter of fact, self-interest causes land in the long run to be bought 
and sold like other articles of eommcrcc. But if this were not the 
case, no theory of the abstract right of a man to his own land would 
long be allowed to stand in the way of the welfare of the community. 
Any number of instances might bo added. But I think enough has 
been said to prove my point, that propouty is only held by favour of 
an indefinite convention, called by the name of law, the unexpressed 
understanding being that the property thus held should not be 
employed in a way detrimental to the interests of society. 

I have perhaps dwelt upon this point at uimccessary length, but 
it is necessary to clear the ground, and no understanding can pos¬ 
sibly he arrived at as to the question of copyright until you dismiss 
the fallacy that the owner of literary property, or, for that matter, 
of any form of property, has any inherent right to insist upon the 
law securing to him the absolute usufruct of his possessions, whether 
those possessions have been obtainedd>y his own labour, b}' purchase, 
or by inheritance. Society bus not^ only full ])Owcr, but full right, 
to dcteimiue what classes of property it shall prefect, and upon what 
terms. Jfo doubt it is easily conceivable that society might deal out 
a difierent measure to 'different classes of 2 )ropcrty. Indeed this is 
the very complaint that is made by those who wish books to be 
made the absolute property of owners to the same extent as 
land or funds ; and if this difference of measure is based on arbitrary 
or inequitable* considerations, the owners of literary wares have a 
ground of complaint; but their 3'eal complaint, oven on this hypothesis, 
is that undue partiality has been shoAvn t(f others, not tliat they 
themselves have been defrauded of any inherent and inalienable right. 

Thus my first proposition is that thcfc is no abstract reason why 
copyright should exist at all. It is most desirable, as a matter of 
expediency, that protection should be given to literary as to other 
property; but the period for which, and* the terms upon which, it 
should be accorded is a matter entirely within the competence of the 
law to determine. If we argue upon the ground of expediency, 
dismissing that of abstract right, there is little difficulty in defining 
the general principles which should underlie all legislation wivh 
respect to property. The object should be to give such protection 
us shall encourage individuals to give the toil and outlay requisite 
to the production of property, and at the same time to limit such 
protection sufficiently to secure this property, whatever its quality 
may be, being easily accessible to the general public. To take a 
very simple instance: it is a matter of vital importance to th© com- 
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munity that bakers should have sufficient certainty that the loaves 
they knead wiU be their own property, to induce them to carry on 
the trade of bread-making ; on the other hand it is of equal import¬ 
ance to the community that bakers should not have such exclusive 
* property in the bread theyTbake as to enable them to command a 
prohibitive price. In‘the case of, the makers of bread, as of all 
elementary articles, the latter risk is hindered by the free action of 
competition. Nobody makes loaves for any other object than to sell 
them ; and if one Uaker refused to sell, except at a prohibitive price, 
a dozen others would at once bid for his custom by underselling 4iim. 
But if we could conceive the possibility of one baker getting into his 
hands all the flour available for bread-making, and then refusing to 
sell his loaves except for gold, the State would most assuredly step 
in and modify b}'’ law the proprietary rights of the baker. Whether 
this would be just in the abstract it is beyond my purpose to con¬ 
sider. All I assert is that such would be the policy adopted by any 
coimnunity, no matter Avhat theories it might hold as to the sanctity 
of property. Fortunately no such contingency fs likely to arise with 
respect to all the various descriptions of property which are the 
product of manual labour ; bu^ when wc come to property which is 
the product of mental as well as manual labour, the case becomes 
infinitely more complicated. Irf fact, though the word property is 
applied alike to creations of the brain and hands, yet the two pro¬ 
perties thus designated are fundamentally different. 

It would take far more room than T can spare to point out all these 
ditferonccs. One illustration will„ I think, suffice to show the prac- 
tical diflcrcncc with which I am iiiiiaily concerned. If there is one 
sort of mental property—the ownership of which wpuld seem, by 
abstract cquit)*, to belong niost distinctly to the creator—it is a dis- 
(*.ovcry which marks an pra in the history of science and civilisation. 
According to the divine right of property theory, the steam engine 
ought to have been tlic perpetual possession of Watt and his heirs. 
Uj)on this supposition, the fight of supplying the United Kingdom 
with steam engines would be vested in sojuc firm or individual, who, 
either by descent or purchase, chanced to fbe the representatives of 
Watt. It may be said that even in this case the public would not 
suffer, as it would be the interest of the firm to supply as many 
engines as could be sold. Little reflection is needed to show' that 
this is a fallacy. If it were not for the risk of competition, it would 
clearly be more for the personal advantage of the manufacturers to 
sell ten engines at a profit of £1,000 a piece than a hundred engines 
at a profit of £100 a piece. Indeed it is obvious that any prolonged 
restriction in the right of manufacturing engines, in favour of Watt 
and his heirs, would have been fatal to the development of our 
national industry. In the same way it will be found on investiga- 
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tion 'that the protection accorded to all kinds of property, in whose 
production mental labour is a material factor, is always more or less 
restricted in the interest of tho public at large. I think, too, it will 
also be found that the more largely ment^ effort enters into the 
production, the more closely the protection afforded to the producer 
is curtailed; and this is not dua to any contempt of intellectual as 
compared with manual products, but to a conviction that the same 
absolute ownership in respect of the former is attended with detri¬ 
ment to the public interest, which docs not arise ^Tom complete pro¬ 
tection being accorded to the producer of the latter. 

Thus, if my view is correct, there is no abstract principle or 
standard by which you can determine what degree of protection 
should be granted to property in general, and notably to that 
peculiar class of property to which copyright belongs. Just as in 
the Constitution of tho United States it is declared that all rights 
not specifically assigned to the Federal Union belong to the States, 
so it may be said that, as a rule, all property to which the com¬ 
munity does not claim a right should belong to the individual owner. 
But beyond tbis it is impossible to lay down any definite rule. The 
question is one of degree, not of principle. It is obviously for the 
interest of the community to encourage the production of Avorks of 
literature. If it could be sbowTi that authors would not devote 
themselves tb writing books unless they had the same absolute 
ownership guaranteed them as a shoemaker has in respect of 
the boots be manufactures, then it would be necessary to give authors 
a freehold instead of a leasehold. But such a contention cannot 
seriously be sustained. Practically exactly the same number of 
boots, loaves, qr coats would bo produced if the cobbler, baker, and 
tailor knew that their ownership in their ^manufactures would termi¬ 
nate at the expiration of a long period of ^ears. Nor is there, in 
so far as I can soe, any reason to thinfc- that cither the quantity or 
the quality of books produced woiJd var}% whether the period assigned 
for their enjoyment of copyright was forty, sixty, or a hundred 
years. On the other hand, there are manifest reasons why it is 
undesirable, in the interest of the public, that books should remain 
a permanent monopoly in the hands of individuals. The few works 
ran nantvs in gurgite msto which sur\dve the first years of their 
publication, and take their place in the literature of their country, 
become in an especial sense the property of succeeding generations. 
It would be a public calamity if the works of our classics were not 
accessible at prices which come within everybody's reach. It should 
be counted to the credit of mankind that few books, if any, survive 
their authors which it is not for the advantage of the world to have 
read. The cheaper therefore standard works can be sold the bettor for 
the public; and no process can be devised by which books are so certain 
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to be sold cheap as by the open competition of trade. If the right 
of publishing the works of Shakespeare and Milton belonged to some 
inheritor by descent or purchase, it is not only possible but probable 
that they would only be brought out at prices too high for the mass of 
' purchasers. Moreover, the Very issue of our standard works would, 
on this hypothesis, depend on the interests, ihclination, or caprice of 
an individual, who migtit easily bo indifferent to pecuniary considera¬ 
tions. Suppose a by no means impossible supposition, that Lady 
Byron had possessed the absolute ownership of her husband’s works. 
It is as certain as anything well can be that she would have reused 
to issue fresh editions of his poems after his death, and that thus for 
a generation or more “ Childe Harold ” and “ Don Juan ” would 
have been removed from general perusal. This is perhaps an 
extreme case. But it is obvious that in numerous instances the 
descendaiits of a great author, if they retained absolute control over 
the rcpublication of his works, would be led cither by eonviction or 
prejudice to alter, curtail, or even suppress in part, the jnaster-works 
of his genius. Fancy what would be the fate of Gibbon, if the 
“Decline and Fall” was the property of Archbishop Manning, or 
of Lingard^s History of England if it passed into the hands of Mr, 
Newdogatc ! In fact, writers who have written works destined to 
live after them, possess only one safeguard in virtue of which they 
can rely on the memorials of their genius being kept fresh and 
intact in the minds of posterity, and that safeguard is found in the 
simple fact that, after a certain brief interval, the perpetual publi¬ 
cation of their writings is provided for by the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand. ■ 

It would not, therefore, he for the interest of the public or of 
literature that authors should have the same unlimited ownership of 
their books us sboeinukers have of their shoes, and it cannot, as I 
hold, be shown that a limited ownership curtails or impedes the 
publication of books. Granted these propositions, it follows 
that society does wisely tn only according a terminable protec¬ 
tion to the products of mental labour. How long the protective 
period should he is an open questioij. There is no obvious 
appropriateness in a period of forty-two y(3ars; and any evidence 
adduced before the Commission to show that this period is tinduly 
brief ought to receive the most careful consideration. If there 
is any craft which the community should put on the footing of 
the most favoured trade, it is that of letters. All I contend for is 
that in the end the interests of literature, like those of any other 
trade, are and must be subordinate to those of the community. At 
the same time, it is worth bearing in mind that the question is one 
which, after all, affects a very small section of the literary brother¬ 
hood. Nobody who bos not studied the subject can form any 
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opinion of how short tho average Kfo of books is in the vast majority 
of instances. I am not speaking of novels or of light literature, 
but of what are called the higher branches of letters. Historical’ 
and scientific books necessarily fall out of date wdth the progress of 
knowledge; while as for works of fiction and poetry, even of 
sterling merit, the taste of one gq^ieration differs from another. The 
fashion of to-day is obsolete to-morrow. It is utterly impossible to 
lay down any general definition of works of note.. Perhaps the 
fairest, though at best a rough definition, wouli bo to say that a 
work I of note is one the fame of having written which /ittaches to 
its author for life. Yet even of tho works which come up to this 
standard, it is but a very scanty percentage which survive for a 
dozen years. I do not mean to say that it would be impossible to 
find copies of all the books which appeared a score of years ago, and 
were justly regarded at the time of their publication as valuable 
contribution^ to literature ; though the difficulty is fur greater than 
one would suppose at first sight. "What I do mean is, that of tliosc 
books not one in twenty—I should doubt if one in fifty—is in 
active circulation at present. Copies are to bo found in libraries, 
but they arc not for sale unless they arc specially demanded. Their 
reputation may survive; but for business purj>C)scs, as articles of 
literaw barter, they have ceased to possess any negotiable value. 
Tfor is the cUse verj" different even with thq books which by some 
process corresponding td" the survival of the fittest attain a more 
lasting existence. No doubt tho copyright of ^lilton and Shake¬ 
speare, and a score of other English classics, would be a valuable 
negotiable commodity at the present day, and in all likelihood for 
many a long yt;ar to come. But the chance of any living author— 
however great his existing reputation may bo—attaining to iliis 
Walhalla of letters, is so remote and so unceitain that it can hardly 
enter into the estimate of a purchaser, ^iupposing the copyrights of 
Mr. Teunyson^s, Mr. Froude's and George Eliot’s works were put uj) 
for sale; I believe the price given hy the trade would bo almost 
exactly the same whether the copyright was for half a century, or for a 
century, or for perpetuity. 1 1 have merely singled out these names, not 
from any opinion of my own as to the estimate posterity will place upon 
them, but simply because they belong to tho class of writers of our 
day who, whether with or without reason, arc poimlarly regarded us 
likely to bo read by future generations, and who in consequence can 
offer to purchasers of their copyrights the chance of buying a pro¬ 
perty which may be of pecuniary value a centuiy or more hence as 
well as at the present day. Yet if, as I hold, this prospect, even in the 
most favourable instances, produces no appreciable increase in sale¬ 
able value, it is difficult to argue that authors suffer much pecuniary 
loss by the limitation of their rights of ownership in the creation of 
their brains. 
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Indeed) if the question of home copyright was alone concerned, I 
do not think we should hear much active complaint about the action 
of the existing law. To* the great majority of men, and especially 
•of Englishmen, an abstract .grievance which does not touch their 
interests or their comfort, is a very bearable ciisfortune. No doubt 
those who hold the doctrine of the divine right of an author to the 
absolute ownership of his literary creations, would still contend that 
to limit in anyVaj the duration of copyright was an outrage upon 
equity. But, as long as the period of protection was sufficiently long 
to render tRe saleable value* of a book practically equivalent to Vhat 
it would be, if the protection was perpetual, the system of limited 
copyright would meet with little opposition. The real question 
which interests the literary craft is that of international copyright; 
and the reason why so much outcry is raised against the injustice of 
limiting the rights of an author in the proprietorship^ of his own 
productions, is that this assumption is essential to establish the thesis, 
that the author has an inherent and distinct right to demand protec¬ 
tion for his works from foreign States as well as from his own country. 
If an author has an indelible, indefeasible right to the absolute 
ownership of his writings; if,“in fact, to repeat a phrase I have 
often used already, there exists g. divine right of cop 3 'right, there is, 
to say the least, a strong presumption that the wilful appropriation 
of this property by foreign States without the consent of the owner 
is an international offence. If, on the other hand, as I have endea¬ 
voured to show, the State has not only tlic power but the right to 
determine upon w’hat conditions And for W'hat period a subject who 
happens to be the owner of literary property shall be protected in 
the possession of his products, it follows d fortiori, thirt foreign States 
have no obligation to grant? copyright to alien authors except in so 
far as they may deem it for their own advantage to do so. 

Thus, if my argument is admitted, all the epithets of jDiraej", 
and so forth, which are applied by writers of Mr. Readers scliool to 
the action of States which refuse to recognise the claim of a foreign 
author to copyright within their dominions, are singularly inappro¬ 
priate. Let me illustrate my meaning Hy a familiar incident. If 
you breed and rear pheasants at great cost and trouble, the law 
protects your winged property, so long as tho birds remain on your 
land ; but declinos to do so as soon us the birds fly into your neigh¬ 
bour's lands. Now, if your neighbour chooses to shoot your phea¬ 
sants, whenever they pass over his fields, or even lays down bait to 
induce them to stray across the boundary, you may call his conduct 
indiscreet, unneighbourly, and ill-bred. But to call him a lavj- 
breaker and a robber would put you entirely in the wrong. A 
State is under no legal obligation whatever to a foreign author; 
and to call any individual in the State a pirate and a swindler, 
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because be chooses to reprint the author’s books, is a mere abuse of 
language. Moreover, as coercion is out of the question, and as the 
only practical chance of obtaining copyright abroad for our own 
authors is to convince foreign nations that it is for their own profit 
to grant the demand, the less bandying of abuse and reproaches we 
have, the better for the end whicTi we have in view. If we are to arrive 
at any satisfactory result, we must deal with facts, not with theories, 
with appeals to interest, not to sentiment. To speak the plain truth, 
we wish foreign nations to conclude a commercial treaty with us in 
respect of literary wares, and if we hope to succeed, we must look at 
the terms of the bargain we propose, calmly and dispassionately. 

Now, in the first place, it is worth bearing in mind, that this so 
called international question of copyright is in its practical bearing 
almost confined to the Anglo-Saxon communities. The question of 
translation^ and adaptations stands upon a different footing from that 
of reproductions; and reproductions only take place, as a rule, in 
countries speaking the same language as that in which the original 
work reproduced is composed. In as far as my observation extends, 
French works arc not republished in Italy, nor are German books 
republished in France, except in the form of translations. How far 
this is due to internal laws, to the extent to which foreign languages 
are familiar, on the Continent to the classes who are likely to read 
works written in another tongue from their own, or to thq cheap 
rates at which books arc puhlishod in continental countries, it is 
beyond my present purpose to inquire. All I wish to note is the 
fact, that as a rule, foreign authors have no market for their books 
in their original form out of their own country, and have therefore 
no strong personal motive for interesting themselves in the subject 
of an international copyright. French authors would unquestionably 
gain if there was a more rigid international copyright between Franco 
and Belgium. But though the principle involved is the same, yet the 
value to French authors of obtaining possession of the Belgian 
market is utterly insignificant compared with the importance to 
English authors of securing the markets belonging to countries in 
which English is the dominant language. Practically for the time 
being the copyright question is almost exclusively an Anglo-Saxon 
one. 

To take a rough estimate, you may say that, including the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and the various British Colonies, there are at 
the least eighty millions of persons on the face of the globe to which 
English is the language of daily life, and who, in as far as they read 
at all, know no other literature than that written in the English 
tongue. Now, an English author who writes a book in England, has 
his right of sale guaranteed only within the United Kingdom. (I 
am dealing now with the general issue, and have no need to hamper 
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my argumeut with qualifications as to certain partial privileges 
secured by conventions.) The British author has a monopoly 
guaranteed him in a pgpulation of some thirty millions. If the 
, monopoly could be extended to the United States and the Colonies, he 
would nearly treble the number of readers, ^who if they bought his 
book at all, must buy it on his own terms and for his profit. A mere 
counting of heads only shows inadequately the extra profit our author 
would obtain by the extension of his monopoly. From a variety 
of causes, the percentage of book readers, and still more of book 
buyers, in Jiny given number of American or British colonies, is far 
larger than in the same number of Englishmen living within the 
Four Seas. Thus I think it is no exaggeration to say that if an 
international copyright could be established between all the various 
communities composing Sir Charles Dilke’s “ Greater Britain,” the 
English author would acquire fresh markets for his wares at least 
twice as large and as valuable as those which he now commands. 
Li other words, the saleable value of his wares would be trebled; 
and for every pound he receives now he ought to get three. No 
doubt, according to the system of publishing which prevails in Eng¬ 
land, the publisher, not the author, would get the lion^s share of the 
increased profit in the first instance; but in the course of a short 
time the fact that a book was worth more would make the price paid 
for it to the author larger. My meaning can be showh by reference 
to this very article I am now writing, xhere are in the United 
States certain periodicals which republish all magazine articles in 
our English reviews, which, either from their subject or their author¬ 
ship, are likely to interest the American public. As Ibe honour is 
one I share with many scores of brother essayists, *I may mention 
without any special vanity that my name is included among the list 
of English writers wh»sc magazine articles the periodicals in question 
engage to supply to their* Transatlantic subscribers. In any case 
this article will be repubjisbod in America within a few days after 
its appearance in the Fortnightly Review. Neither I nor the pro¬ 
prietors of this Review shall receive one sixpence for the re-issue. 
If a copyright law, however, existed between England and the United 
States this article could not be repubKshed without consent. This 
consent would have to bo paid for, and the saleable value of the 
article would be thereby augmented. To authors of high eminence 
or popularity the gain would be enormous. Mr. Tennyson and 
George Eliot, and still more Miss Braddon, must lose thousands yearly 
by the absence of any copyright with America alone. The loss, as 
I have shown, extends down to the writers of ephemeral articles ; and 
it is not too much to say, that the whole literary craft in England* 
would experience a sensible rise in the remunerativeness of their 
profession if they could have the same copyright privileges guaranteed 
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thetki across the Atlantic as they now possess within the Four Seas. 
In asking, therefore, for on international copyright, English men of 
letters are virtually asking for a large bonus for themselves. That 
this is so, is no argument against the e(}uity of their demand. But 
that this is so, is plain truth and a fact which should not be lost sight 
of in the controversy. 

The originators of the demand would probably urge, with perfect 
good faith, that they were only asking for themsdves the advantages 
they were willing and anxious to accord to others. But this argu¬ 
ment, however plausible, will not bear tlvc test of examination. The 
reciprocity, as the Irishman said, is all on one side. No doubt it 
would be an immense advantage to Australian and Canadian authors 
to have the absolute command of the English market for the sale 
of their books, if there were any such authors to profit by the boon. 
But the Colonies are not—and for many years to come are not likely 
to be—the birthplaces of indigenal literature. The conditions of 
colonial life are not favourable to the production of literary talent; 
and such talent as arises there gravitates of necessity towards the 
mother country. For many a long year, England must be the main 
factory of literature for Anglo-Saxondora. This assertion would 
probably be disputed by our American kinsmen ; and, whatever 
estimate may be taken of the individual merits of Transatlantic 
authors, therd can be no question that the United States has already 
produced a literature of Its own. Washington Irving, Longfellow, 
Motley, Hawthorne, and many other American writers, have as 
large a public on this side the Atlantic as they have in their own 
country; and American men of letters have a similar interest to 
their English fellow craftsmen in the establishment of an Anglo- 
American copyright. Yet, as a matter of fact, any traveller who has 
visited the United States must be aware that their supply of litera¬ 
ture is, in the main, derived from England. Of the books to be found 
in libraries and shops, and displayed on bookstalls, nine out of ton 
are of English parentage. Thus, thanks to the absence of any law 
of international copyright, the American public is provided with an 
admirable cheap popular literature; and us the Americans are 
emphatically a reading people, this advantage is very widely appre¬ 
ciated. The book-producing interest, as compared with the book¬ 
consuming interest, is relatively far weaker in America than it is 
with us; while American publishers, as distinguished from authors, 
have the strongest motive for desiring the maintenance of a state of 
things under which they pay nothing for the great bulk of the books 
they publish. Thus, if we propose to the United States to give 
books written in England equal rights with books written in 
America, and mce versa, we are asking them, from a pecuniary point 
of view, to give us much more than they can hope to receive., As 
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a mere money transaction, the bargain would be an unprofitable one for 
America, much as a convention to the effect that a sovereign and a 
dollar should be held to be both of equal value in all Anglo-AmericEin 
payments, would be to England. Of course, if copyright can be 
claimed as a matter of abstract right, the question whether acquies¬ 
cence in the demand is profitable or'unprofitable is, or ought to be, 
foreign to the issue. But if I am correct in my view, that all copy¬ 
right depends Upon considerations of general expediency, not of 
individual right, the commercial aspect to which I have referred is of 
\ery signal •importance. It is to the enlightened interest off the 
American public, not to their sense of duty, that we have to appeal. 

Now to my mind there is one argument, and one argument only, 
on which we can rely with much chance of success, in any appeal to 
America to establish an international copj^ight with England. That 
argument is, the injury inflicted upon the development of American 
literature by the absence of any such copyright. Under any system, 
however disadvantageous, books will be written. IIap{»ily for the 
world, the desire of making money is not the sole, or even the prin¬ 
cipal inducement which causes men to devote themselves to the 
pursuit of letters. But still, if a country is ever to possess a national 
literature, the trade of letters must be made a paying one. At 
present, native American literature struggles in vain against a 
crusliing competition. Even if all other cojiditions were equal, a 
Avriter living in an old, highly organized society, like our own,’ would 
have a start over an author of equal ability whose lot fell in a new 
and half-settled community. Bift„ as tilings are, the American 
author is undersold and underbid in liis own market. Americans in 
Europe are so fond of boasting of their own literary celebrities, that 
persons unacquainted with the States can hardly realise how poorly 
literature is remunerated in the great Republic. Socially, the posi¬ 
tion of an American author ol‘ note is an exceptionally brilliant one ; 
financially, it is almost as exyeptionally poor. This statement applies 
even to the celebrities of Transatlantic literature. Longfellow, Motley, 
IlaAvthorno, always got far lower prices from publishers in their own 
country, than they would otherwise have done, from the simple fact 
that these publishers could, and did, publish editions of Tennyson, 
Froude, and Dickens, without having to pay a cent to their authors. 
If this is the case with known and popular authors, whose writings 
command a large sale, it is still more the case with young and 
unknown aspirants to litera^'y fame. If an American poet, essajdst, 
or novelist requests a publisher in his own country to bring out liis 
writings, the almost invariable answer is, “Why should I incur, 
certain cost and trouble, and probable loss, in order to publish your 
book, while I can bring out a similar work by a well-known English 
writer, ,with the certainty of incurring neither cost nor trouble, and 
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the farther certainty, that if both books are an equal success, the 
profit on the unpaid English book will be far larger than on the paid 
American book?” The reply is unanswerable; and the result is, 
that in America authorship is not sufi^ciently well paid to compete 
with other pursuits. . The more thoughtful portion of the American 
public are alive to this fact; ‘ and, as the possession of a national 
literature is an object to which great importance is popularly 
attached in the United States, a movement in fuVour of an inter¬ 
national copyright, in order to protect the interests of the native 
author, would have some chance of success. * 

On the other hand, the Transatlantic public are not prepared to 
forego the supply of cheap literature they now enjoj- by the repro¬ 
duction of English books. All, therefore, wo can reasonably hope at 
present is a compromise, by which English authors may be secured 
by law a certain bonus or royalty on all American reproductions of 
their books. If this opinion is correct, it folloM's that, as a matter of 
sale or barter, our colonies are less likely even tliau the United 
States to listen favo'iirably to any proposition for extending to their 
territories the full powers of copyright enjoyed by liritish authors 
within the Four Seas. Australia, Canada, and the Cape have abso¬ 
lutely no literature or literary class of their own. Tlicrc are, indeed, 
Canadians like Mr. Justice Haliburton, and there may be Austra¬ 
lians whose names I /iannot recall, who have written books familiar 
to British readers. But these authors have published their books in 
England, under the protection of our copyright laws. I am not 
aware, however, of a single instance in Avhich a book written and 
published in one of our Colonics has been reproduced in England, 
with the view of obtaining an independent sale in the home market. 
Of course an appeal may be made to the colonists, on the ground of 
their common allegiance and their common interest in the literary 
fame of England, which would hardly be applicable to our American 
kinsmen ; but these appeals are not lilgely to outweigh the conviction 
of the colonial mind, that it is a gain to have their market supplied 
with home literature at colonial prices. Both from the Colonies, 
therefore, and from the United States, we have no chance at present, 
as I am advised, of obtaining complete, or anything like complete, 
reciprocity in respect of copyright. Unless, however, wo are resolved 
to prefer no bread to half a loaf, we may obtain a compromise. 

Last year the Canadian Government proposed an arrangement by 
which English authors should have a certain percentage guaranteed 
them on all copies of their works republislicd in the Dominion. 
Roughly speaking, the Canadian publisher was to retain the power 
he exercises at present of reproducing any hook published in England 
at his own price, and without tho consent of the author. But, on tho 
other hand, the author was to have a claim, enforceable by .the laws 
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of the Dominion, to a royalty of ten per cent, on every copy thus 
published. How far tho arrangement in question would work satis¬ 
factorily, whether its terms are sufficiently remunerative to the 
•author, and to what extent it is consistent with the legal status of 
the Dominion in respect, of the mother country, are points on which I 
need not enter. I only allude to it fts showing the general character 
of any arrangement such as, to my mind, can be proposed with any 
possibility of accepjancc. We have got to face tho fact that, whether 
justly or unjustly, neither the Americans nor the colonists will abandon 
their liberty of republication. This being so, any system of ihtcr- 
national or intercolonial copyright must be based on the understanding 
that the British author has no power of deciding whether, and on what 
terms, his books shall be republished out of England. It may bo 
said such an understanding would ho gravely unjust. My an8^yer is, 
that, whether unjxist or not, it would he less unjust than no under¬ 
standing at all. Suppose a man had built a road at his own cost and 
labour, and run a line of coaches on it for his own profit, and on his 
own terms. Let us suppose, further, that a number of rival carriers 
asserted that his rates wore too high for their customers, and insisted 
on running cheap lines of their own on his road; and suppose, 
finally, that the original builder .of the road discovered that, whether 
from considerations of public policy, or from want of jurisdiction, 
the law was unable or unwilling to give hinj^ monopoly of running 
eoacbes over his own road. Under this supposition, a wise man 
would, I venture to think, make the best arrangement he could 
with his competitors; and if, in*consideration of his having made 
the road, they offered to pay him a toll on every vehicle which used 
the thoroughfare, he would do well not to reject the proposal, even 
though ho hold tho use of tht> road Muthout his consent to be an abuse of 
las rights, and an infrattion of abstract justice. Now, the position of 
the English author goes on all-fours with that of my hypothetical 
road constructor. • 

The difficulty of forming any satisfactory comiiromise between tho 
interests of the English author, and those of readers not subject to 
the jurisdiction of our Copyright Law, is fnimenscly increased by the 
peculiar conditions of our publishing trade. If books were published 
in England on the same scale of prices as in America and the Colonies, 
or for that matter, in any other country, there Avould be compara¬ 
tively little inducement to publish pirated editions of English books 
abroad. Indeed, it is doubtful if the superior cheapness of produc¬ 
tion in England would not outweigh tho cost of transport, and enalde 
English publishers to undersell their Transatlantic competitors. Bijt 
in England alone, of all book-reading countries, books are published 
to bo hired, not bought. The very same book if brought out at one 
and the same time in New York and London, would be sold in tho 
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former place for a dollar, in the latter for a pound, and this difference 
of prico applies to works into which the question of the author’^ 
remuneration does not enter. The reason, of the difference is that 
the American publisher bids for the custom of the public, the English 
publisher for that of the circulating libraries. Given the same 
number of readers of a book on both sides the Atlantic, it will, I 
believe, be found that ninety out of a hundred in America have 
bought the book, while in England tho same projwrfion would have 
borrowed it. People know their own business best, and our 
publishers probably find their advantage in selling a hiftidred copies 
of a book at a profit of a i:>ound a piece to a circulating library, rather 
than in selling a thousand copies to the general public at a profit of 
two shillings. Like any other traders, they are the only judges on 
what system they shall buy or sell. But so long as it is the custom 
of our bookselling trade to publish books at prices beyond the reach 
of the general public, we are placed at a disadvantage in any 
attempt to secure copyright for English works abroad. 

I have left myself, I find, but little space to say anything as to the 
cognate subjects of translations and adaptations. As to translations, 
there is no difficulty whatever in identifying their parentage, and any 
arrangement by which an author C9uld be secured some description 
of ownership in foreign editions of his works, might easily be 
extended to translations. But with regard to adaptations, it seems 
to me impossible to lay down any definite rule as to what is, and 
what is not permissible. The adaptation of a play, or the dramatiza¬ 
tion of a novel, may vary from J:he gravest plagiarism to tho most 
innocent reproduction of incidents and ideas which arc the common 
property of authorship. I do not say that something might not he 
done with advantage to protect dramatists and novelists from tho 
wholesale appropriation of their labours by adapters. But it will, I 
think, be matter for regret, if the comparatively simple issue of 
literary copyright is mixed up with thf infinitely more complicated 
question of the limits within which adaptation is legal or illegal. 

If my readers have followed my argument, they will, I think, 
agree with me in the following conclusions: first, that the principle 
on which our existing law of limited copyright is based is not 
intrinsically unjust; secondly, that all demands for its modification 
must rest not on contentions of abstract right, but of public con¬ 
venience; and, thirdly, that in respect of international copyright, 
authors must look for a royalty, not for an absolute title of owner¬ 
ship. These conclusions may seem of a somewhat negative character; 
but the more they are kept in view the better chance, I hold, there 
will be of the copyright controversy resulting in practical gain to 
the interests of literature. 


Edward Dicey. 
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It is still eastern afiairs that absorb the attention of Europe. Beyond 
them nothing passes of really serious moment. In ^pain Garlism defends its 
last positions with a furious intrepidity, iwhile at Madrid rival intrigues are 
spun and onspun without ceasing round the still tottering throne of the 
youthful king. In Germany two laws of considerable importance have 
come under discussioif in the Beichsrath; a tax-law, designed to repair the 
deficit of the imperial budget, and a revision of the penal code, aiming at 
repressing abuses of freedom of' the press, and at reaching certain oOenccs 
committed by public functionaries. By way of augmenting the revenue of 
tbo Empire, it is proposed to put a tax on various articles of consumption, 
notably on beer, and this makes the bill extremely un])opular. The 
Chancellor, coming from Varzin for the purpose, made a speech which 
abounded both in ideas and in racy humour. Prince Bismarck -vyas evidentlj" 
in excellent spirits, either because his health was stronger, or because the 
aspect of European affairs pleased him better than it did in the summer. 
To show that nothing would induce him to quaiTclVith the majority, he 
announced that the cabinet question should not be pressed forward. He 
seems to loan more than ho used to do upon public opinion ; he needs all its 
support in his contest with ultramontanism. Ho passed a pompous eulogy 
on indirect taxation. This system *is naturally convenient to statosmen 
with vast designs to carryout; for, as the nation pays indirocttaxes almost 
without knowing it, they can make it pay all the ttlbve. As for the revision 
of the Code, Prince Bismarck held strongly to th<‘ articles affecting the 
officials in the department of foreign affairs. Ho was bout on repressing 
saeb abuses as those for which Count Arnim had been condemned, and the 
Parliament voted tbo clauses that ho recommended. In any other country, 
and conspicuously in France, such offences as Count Ariffm’s would be 
punished as malversation of ifSational property. On this subject Prince 
Bismarck spoke with a paSsion that showed how deeply the Arnim affair 
had irritated him. He went so* far as to say that without such means of 
repression, be could no longer jonsent to hold his office—a singular exag¬ 
geration, disclosing once more the inborn violence of that i)owerfiil 
organisation. A point worth noticing is that a proposal for the payment of 
members was adopted by a majority of two-thirds in the llciohstag. 

The history of Franco over abounds with the unforeseen. The election 
of 75 senators by the Assembly is an incident at once comic and serious. 
The fashion in which the Bight was cheated of its hopes, and made the 
victim of its own intrigues, recalls the Day of Dupes. It has been justly 
punished for its exclusiveness. The coalition between the Left and the 
Light Horse, or Extreme Bight, raises one of the most delicate points of 
political morality. Was such a coalition blamcable ? In the Left, at any 
rate, it was excusable enough, for the men of tbo Left sacrificed none of. 
their principles, and they procured a great majority in favour of the main¬ 
tenance of the Bepublic,—their one great aim and end. For the Light 
Horse, the case is more grave. As the Univers has rightly reproached 
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thezKi, they were really surrendering the citadel to the enemy. Their line 
of argument was this. The Republic has fewer chances of stability than 
an Orleanist or Bonapartist monarchy. If the Republic should succumb in 
the convulsions of anarchy, France will be thrown into the arms of the 
Church and Legitimism. The Republic, therefore, is the shortest road 
from Frohsdorff to Paria* Whether this reasoning of the Light Horse be 
right or wrong, what is certain is that the majority gained by the moderate 
republicans in the Senate will give authority to that body, and in^oduce a 
certain balancing element into the constitution. If it -had been wholly 
composed of conservatives and reactionists, it would *at once have become 
unpopular, and its iniluence would have been null, as the influence of Upper 
Chambers in other times has always been null. An antagonism would have 
arisen between the two chambers, and this would inevitably have led to con¬ 
flicts that would have disturbed the Republic and sooner or later provoked 
a revolution. In the departments even the most advanced republicans will 
stand as candidates for the Senate. The passionate Langlois lately said to 
the present •^^Titc^:—** The Senate is an engine of war designed against the 
Republic: wc ought to seize it, and use it for a citadel on behalf of the 
Republic." ^his programme is already partially realised. There is cver 3 '' 
probability that the departmental elections will go in the same direction. 
We need not speak here of the personal struggles that agitate the last 
moments of the expiring Assembly. It is amazing that foreign newspapers 
should be found ready to All their columns with these pitiful intrigues, and 

that there should be readers idle enough to follow them. 

« 

The great event of month has been the practical notiiication to 
Europe of a vital change in English official opinion. The first article in 
the programme of a serious statesman ui England was the maintenance at 
any price of the Ottoman Empiref. To-day, enlightened by experience, 
England recognises that she has been wishing what was impossible. It is no 
inconsiderable ihcrit to know how to give way before evidence, and to bo 
willing to profit by the teaching of facts- It*is wrong thoroforo to reproach 
the English government for its change of tack, ^s the French newspapers 
are doing. English official opinion is only follo^ving French counsel as to 
the East. Saint Marc Girardin showed wjiut our policy oiiglit to bo, in 
articles that were admirable for their clearness, and are well worth reading 
over again, now that events are confirming them point by point.^ It 
is odd that the French should show spleen, simply because the English have 
adopted a policy which they themselves have been preaching for years. 

The purchase of the Khedive's shares, considered by itself, has none of 
the importance that has been attached to it, either for England or for other 
states. As M. Lesseps has truly said, England has only taken the part in 
the Canal which she would certainly have taken at its beginning but for the 
mistaken opposition of Lord Palmerston. According to the French law 
upon joint-stock companies, such influence as the English government will be 
able to exercise on the decisions of the Company, will be very limited, unless 
recourse be had to subterfuges such as are wholly unworthy of a groat 
government, and which wore loudly and generally condemned when they 
were employed not long ago by a Belgian financier, who in this-way got 

(1) Revue dee Deux Mundee^ 
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control of the Credit Mobilier. Even supposing the entire property of the 
Canal to pass into the hands of England, that would make no difference 
in'the present situation. There would be no advantage for English ships, 
that would not be equally profitable to the marine of other nations at the 
same time. England would never close the Canal to a foreign vessel, nor 
would she over dream of imposing differential rates. She has only one 
interest, to improve the Canal and to’ reduce the tolls. Suppose she 
were to widen the Canal to such an extent that powerful ships could pass 
one another at e^ery point, and suppose that the tolls were reduced to 
the bare amount necessary for the maintenance of the Cana], what nation 
could fail to congratulate itself on such a result ? « 

If this supremacy is not brought about, then notwithstanding her 176,000 
shares, the influence of England will bo at a minimum, exactly as <M. 
Leroy Beaulieu maintains. In this case also nothing will be changed. Or 
else, the action of England will bo real and effective, cither in proportion to 
the shares that she has already, or to those which she may acquire in addition. 
Then that action, again, must necessarily tend to the increase.of facilities 
of navigation. 

The operation, thon, is favourable all round; and for others more than for 
the English. England was bound to buy the shares that the Khedive 
threw into the market, in order to acquire tho amount of ownership and 
control, thixt she ought to have taken at first. Germany and Italy acted on 
just tho same principle in the St. Gothard tunnel. It has been maintained 
that it is unprecedented for a state to take an interest in a foreign industrial 
company. The case of the construction of tho St. Gothard funnel proves 
the contrary. Another instance: the Belgian* government has long 
possessed a portion of the shares of the Ithine Railway. 

If wo suppose the case of a war ip which England should find herself 
involved, tho acquisition of a part or even of tho whole of the shares of the 
Canal would make not the slightest difference in the situation. "Whether 
proprietor or not of tho Canal, if England retains her supremacy at sea, it 
will be her first care to defend *and keep open the road to India. And if 
she is worsted, the Canal will bo^ closed to her, however many shares she 
may possess. 

However this may be, there is no ground in any ease for raising a shout 
of triumph as if the world wore conquered. Such exaggerated applause is 
dictated by a sentiment which is very general in England, but which is 
very unfortunate, and may lead the country, <ind especially the govern¬ 
ment, into disastrous faults. Nothing can be moro puerile than the 
desire to cut a figure in tho eyes of Europe by giving 23roof of strength and 
decision at all hazards. Since 1854 England has taken no part in the wars 
of which Europe has been tho stage. Neither the defeat of Denmark in 
1864, nor that of Austria in 18GG, nor that of Fiunco in 1870, drew her 
from her neutrality. She took the wisest course. In 1864, if she had 
made war in the interests of Denmark against Germany and Austria allied, she 
would have compromised the independence of Belgium, which Napoleon HI,- 
never ceased to dream of restoring to the Empire. In 1866 England was 
bound to lean towards Prussia and Italy rather than towards Austria, for 
the triumph of Austria would have boon the triumph of Ultromontanism. 
Finally in 1870, after tho disclosure of tho designs of conquest nomished 
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by iNapoleon, she agreed with Prussia to resist those designs in case of need. 
How could she then have turned against Prussia, when that power had by 
its victories secured the very end which they had both been pursuing 'in 
common ? No serious politician will maintoiir that England ought to have 
gone to war in 1864, or in 1866,. or in 1870/ Yet the French journals lose no 
opportunity of avenging themselves for English abstention by epigrams. 
Their gibe^ incessantly repeated by the political simpletons of the continent, 
irritate the political simpletons in England, and, alas ! here as everywhere 
else in the world, they form the great majority. Theynro ready to clap 
hands at any act of vigour which tends to prove tUat the country is not 
fallen. Consequently, a minister in search of something" to revive his 
waning popularity has nothing to do but to intervene with a great bustle in 
foreign affairs, however miserable a blunder such intcr\'ention might happen 
to be. .This is a grave danger; for even without thinking of keeping in 
office, an English minister will always be inclined to listen to the opinion 
of the country. This opinion is distorted by the morbid desire to rise from 
a purely imaginary condition of humiliation. 

If the purchase of the shares is an act of no immediate importance in 
itself, the case is quite different when wo think of the eflbct it may have in 
Europe. Its significance is profoundly ominous. Its reception by the 
public is taken to in spite of all the words of Lord Derby, that 

England is ready in certain contingencies to seize Egyi)t.. It is interpreted 
as if England were giving the signal for the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire by taking securities in advance. This is riot the true view of the 
transaction. * The 176,000 shares will not facilitate Ibu seizure of Egypt. 
But, then, it is certain tfefit the other states might find in what Lord Derby 
has done, a pretext and justification for the partial occupation of Turkey. 
It is the declaration of the opening of the succession to the inheritance, 
and England seemhtff to take her share, it is in a certain way to encourage the 
others to do the same. Lord Derby must have foreseen this, and if, not¬ 
withstanding that, he proceeded to act, it must have been because be had 
persuaded himself either that Russian covetousness is a myth, or else that 
it could he jrpre.Htied. There is the important point. 

The act of the English ministry must have displeased Franco and 
Russia and disquieted Austria, but gratified Germany. In reality the 
interests of France will suffer no harm. But it cannot be denied that it is 
a wound to the self-love of the French. All French parties feel it to bo so; 
wrongly, perhaj)B, but thci>* feeling is none the less keen. They perceive 
that France has less authority in the counsels of Europe and that she is 
isolated ; this is naturally intensely bitter to them. France has nothing to 
hope from a partition of the Turkish Empire, but she has long been accus¬ 
tomed to consider Egj^pt as her dependent. It is not without sharp irritation 
that she sees it passing into the hands of the English. Russia ix\u8t feel 
something of the same kind. She might perhaps rejoice, at what seems 
like the signal for giving the'filial stroke to the Sick Man, but on two 
conditions only; first, that she should be ready to act, and next, that her 
neighbours should be willing to lot.her act. Do thdse conditions exist ? Wo 
may well doubt. Assuredly Austria cannot acquiesce in Russia taking even 
80 much as Bulgaria, even if they left to Austria all the western past of the 
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Balkan. For to annex Bulgaria, Bnssia must sooner or later have Roumonia, 
and Austria would be thus cut off from the Black Sea, and locked fast 
* within the clutch of the great Slavic colossus. It is her interest, therefore, 
with all her might to uphdld the existing state of things: 

Turning to Germany wo se% that her iwrmnnent interests are the same as 
those of Austria. She xannot desire to see Russia definitely established 
either on the Danube or at Constantinople. It is true that she may bo 
willing to tolerate a good many things for the time in the East, for the sake 
of having her arms free in the West, In this lies the single danger that 
menaces the peace of Europe. Last May Europe only escaped war by tiie 
intervention of Russia and England. It was disagreeable to Geriiiany to 
find in front of her an Anglo-Russo-Anstrian coalition, resolved on preserv¬ 
ing peace. Serious eastern complications would necessarily break up this 
coalition, for there would be a collision of interests between Russia, England, 
and Austria. Germany would then recover her freedom of action and 
could choose her allies. What liord Derby has done, so far as it may 
prepare or hasten the crisis in the East, must have given pleasure to 
Germany. Whether it be true or not, as is rumoured, that the English 
cabinet informed the Berlin cabinet of its intention, it was at least only at 
Berlin that Lord Derby could have hoped to find complete approval of his 
project. AVhat is rather curious is that the German newspapers, after a 
little hesitation at first, very soon found no words of praise and satisfaction 
too strong for the exploit of the English government. 

If affairs came to a bead in the East, Germany would have her choice 
between tw6 policies and two 'systems of alliances. She may ally herself 
with Austria and England, to hold Russia in. Or she may ally herself with 
Russia to divide Austria, assured at a later period of being able to force Russia 
to evacuate Turkey and even the Principalities, by then acting in concert with 
England. But to carry out a policy on this great scale, with two parts and 
ut long date, it would be necessary first to bring Russia decided action. 
This cannot bo easy, considering the pacific disposition of the Emperor and 
the prudence and foresight of Prince Gortchakoff. In any case it is plain 
that Lord Derby's purchase exactly suits the game of Germany. Its effect 
will be to draw together, on one side the two malcontents, France and 
Russia, and on the other side the two powers who are content, Germany 
and England. The friendliness between Russia and France is not at first 
likely to bo of a very close kind, but it is certain to become so. So long as 
the views of Russia are only directed towards'Asia, she may romair, faithful 
to the German alliance. The momimt she commences a serious enterprise 
in Europe, then a French alliance becomes indispensable. The more 
decisively England plants her pOwer in Egypt, the greater umbrage will 
she give to France. This is just as unreasonable as it is inevitable. In 
spite then of whatever apprehensions and whatever antipathies some of 
her people may have,'England must bo more and vUSto drawn towards 
Germany. 

In a word, if what Lord Derby has done is connected with a plan of ' 
general policy embracing, d hmjuc echeance', the whole Eastern Question, 
then it is justified, 'for such an act outers into such a plan. If it is an 
isolated act, designed to satisfy the puerile national vahity which seeks a 
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proof of energy at all hazards, then its disadvantages distinctly outweigh its 
advantages. ^ 

I 

Turning to the present centre of agitation in the East, everyone is asking 
himself what will come to pass in the spring. The Turkish troops are still, 
baffled by the rising of the Herzegovinians suppprted by their neighbours 
of the same tongue and the same 'creed. Sorvia and Montenegro seek to 
come to some understanding that will give them a ground for united action, 
and it is not to be supposed that they mil passively watch the massacre of 
their brethren. Tho reforms with which the Porte hits just presented its 
subjects seem adequate enough on paper, but nobody takes them seriously, 
because no one has any faith in the possibility of their realisation. 

The attitude of the three Empires in tho matter is most singular. Eussia 
seems almost satisfied with the Sultan’s concessions; the German press 
declares them to be perfectly illusory; while Austria would bo contented 
with them, prodded it were in her power to superintend their execution. 
Meanwhile, Russia and Austria continue to negotiate, with a view to dis¬ 
covering som,e mode of intervention that Turkey can accept, that may 
protect the rayahs, and that may satisfy the national Slavic sentiment which 
tho two Empires have an equal interest in conciliating. Xeithor of tho two 
can suffer the other to figure alone as declared champion of the rights of 
the oppressed Christians, for this would be to stand forth as saviour of the 
Slaves, and ail the forces of Slavism would gravitate towards any power in 
such a' position. They might adopt a policy of absolute non-intervention, 
and transform tho Balkan Peninsula into a rJwmp-vlos^ in which Monte¬ 
negrins, Serbs, Bulgarians—all the Slaves, in short—should contend with 
the Turk, until either decisive victories or the exhaustion of the two com¬ 
batants should have settled the qucstioji. This would perhaps still bo tbc 
most humane plan, for there is less mischief to humanity in a war localised 
in Turkey, than in u great European conflict. But is it not inevitable that 
Russia and Austria should be drawn in, either by territorial ambition or by 
the necessities of the situation 

It is worth while shortly to endeavour to discnlanglc the various interests 
of the great powers. The general opinion in Europe is that Russia is bent 
on sooner or later taking Constantinople. Yfo do not believe that Russia at 
the present moment has any wish to attempt such a conquest, though it is 
certain that Constantinople is a constant object of her dreams. A recent 
drawing in one of the comic papers at Berlin indicated the situation per¬ 
fectly. On one side is seen a pine tree, among whoso branches appears a 
Cossack’s head. The snow descending in thick flakes covers tho whole with 
a white shroud. On tho other side by the seashore is a graceful palm, 
with a charming houri nestling at its feet. Underneath are written Heine 
two famous stanzas:— 

Ein Pichtenbaum steht oinsam 
Im Xorden auf kahler Hoh’. 

Ihn HchJafert; mit vroisser Decko 
Umhullen ihn Eis atid Schnee, 

Er trautnt von oiner Palmo, 

Die fern im Morgenlurid • 

Emsam und schweigend tranert 
Auf brenneuder Felsonwand. 
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Poets are unconscious socrs, and it might seem as if these verses had been 
, composed for a pithy summary of the Eastern Question. 

On thinking over the various elements of the problem, we reach the con¬ 
clusion, that Russia cannot c^ehnitively occupy Constantinople until she has 
destroyed Austria and annexed all its Slavic, provinces. It is only a 
Panslavic Empire that could carry its frontier to the Sea of Marmora. 
General Fadeell' has proved to demonstration that a Russian army cannot 
plunge into the Balkan Peninsula, while exposed to a flank attack on the 
part of Austria, and sure of meeting the English' forces in front of her. 
Hence the destruction of Austria is an absolutely indispensable prelisoinary. 
Suppose an agreement betwebn Germany and Russia to dismember Austria; 
Prussia taking the German provinces and Bohemia, Hungary declared inde¬ 
pendent, and Ruasiu taking for her share the whole of Turkey. In such a 
combination Russia would henceforth be at the mercy of the Germanic 
Empire ; and the Germanic Empire leaning on England, and assured of the 
aid of Hungary, would cut Russia ofl* from her new conquest by a simple 
flank march on the Danube. Wo may, then, affirm that the existence of 
the Germanic Empire bars Russia from the road to Constantinople. Until 
Russia has in her hands the Danubian Principalitic*M, and until Hungary and 
Croatia, moreover, are completely assimilated in the Empire as a base of 
operations, she cannot cross the Balkan. A glance at the map, re-cast in the 
way indicated, is enough to show that the situation of Russia would be 
incapable of defence. * 

It would l>c of ]io avail for Gcrmjiny to offer Russia the East, as she was 
said to havi^ done lust spi’ing. Russia coul(J«*not accept that dangerous 
gift; for she would only retain itoii sufferance, and sooner or later it would 
bo torn from her. The fruit is not yet ripe. If ever it is to be so, it will 
lake at any rate a century, unless darmany ]>o in the meantime completely 
crushed and reduced to impotence. 

It is probable, therefore, that the policy of Russia still that which 
Nicholas expounded to Sir Hamilton Seymour in 1853, in terms which arc 
worth roproducing, because they go to the root of the question, and it is not 
often that wo are able clearlys(jize the precise notions of the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg. “ Ido not,’'^hc said, “ cherish the illusions of Catherine II, 
“ on the subject of Constantinople; on the contrary I regard the vast extent 
“ of Russia as its only real danger. I should like to see Turkey strong 
“ enough to make herself respected by the ptlicr Powers. But if she is 

destined to perish, it is essential that Russia and England should come to 
‘*an understanding to put something bettor in her place. I propose, then, 
“ that we should make of the Danubian Principalities, Servia, and Bulgaria, 
“ an independent State, placed under the protection of Russia, and 1 declare 
** that liiissia corets vo domination over the Tnridsh postsesdonit. England 
‘‘ may take Egypt and Crete, but I cannot suffer her to establish herself at 
“ Constantinople, and I say this emphatically. On the other hand, I am 
“ ready to promise that I on my ddc idll never take Constantinople^ if the 
‘‘ convention that I propose is effected between England and Russia. If 
** Turkey wore to break up rapidly before the conclusion of this convention, 
“ and it became necessai'y to take Co7iaia7Uinople, naturally I cannot engage 
“not to do it.*’ 

If Nicholas did not wish to take Constantinople, still less is the Emperor 

L 2 
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Alexander likely to think of it; for to-day with a mighty Germany on the 
flank, Bnssia is far more cramped in her action than when Germany was 
divided into little States, including among thorn Prussia, whoso aims were 
widely divergent, and who all bowed before the Czar. Then the character 
of the present Emperor is a great guarantee for moderation. If he had 
been ambitious he could, in 180G, and still mor& certainly in 1870, have 
obtained from Germany as the price of his alliance, a greater gain than 
the opening of the Black Sea, Again, last spring, for ^the sake of his 
aid or even for simple freedom of movement, Germany w'ould have made 
him the amplest concessions. He preferred to guarantee the maintenance 
of peace. All this shows how clearly llussia' understands that*the hour for 
great, enterprises in Europe has not yet struck. To go from Moscow to 
Constantinople, the Czar would have to pass by Berlin and Vienna, and the 
moment for this circuit is not propitious. To break up German unity, and 
absorb the oriental provinces of Austria,—these arc preliminary operations 
which must precede the march upon the Balkan, and they can only bo 
attempted with the aid of France. 

At the monlent all points in this quarter to set fair. Prince Gortchakoff 
returning to 8t. Petersburg stopped at Berlin, and had long interviews with 
Prince Bismarck and with the Emperor William. Count Karolyi, the 
Austrian envoy, arrived on the eve of his departure, dined at Prince Bis¬ 
marck s with the Russian chancellor, and the harmony pi*ovailing among 
the thi£e powers is said to bo complete.' 

Austria, and still more Hungary, arc far from desiring to round them¬ 
selves off by a province c/f the Ottoman Empire. The Slfivcs are already 
in a majority in the Austrian States. The annexation of new territory, 
peopled exclusively by Slaves, would pave the way for their decisive pre¬ 
ponderance. Still if intervention were necessary in Herzegovina, it would 
bo for Austria to carry it into execution. She only can do so, without 
exciting the altfrm of Europe or giving rise to grave complications. A 
combined intervention of l^ussians and Austrians would lead to dangerous 
tirtfillem-enU. We saw in 1800 what the combincoi occupation of Schleswig- 
Holstein by Pmssia and Austria in 1804 brTmght about. The occupation, 
or still better, the annexation of liosnia and Herzegovina by Austria would 
offer great advantages from the general point of view of civilization. 
Dalmatia is nothing but the shore of Herzegovina and Bosnia, and the 
coast can never be separatee^ from the interior of a country without great 
mischief to both. Both regions suffer, and are checked in their develop¬ 
ment. The ports of Dalmatia, once so flourishing under the Roman Empire 
and even in the middle ages, are now, notwithstanding their sounding 
names, mere hamlets without a future. They have no relation with the 
districts behind them, whose products they ought to export. The interior 
is isolated and cut off from the sea. without any moans of communicating 
with more civilized parts of the world. Imagine the two provinces united 
to Croatia and Dalmatia, as nature intended and as history indicates. The 
Austrian government would ensure the reign of peace, would free the rayahs 
without exposing the Mussulmans to their vengeance; the taxes, better 
assessed and more equitably levied, would serve to enrich the country with 
roads, bridges, and schools, instead of being swallowed up by the shameless 
prodigals of the Seraglio. * 
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Hcnco tho best solution of the oriental dend-lock would be for the l5ivan 
to adopt the project of reform which Count Andrassy has elaborated, and 
for the execution of it to bo entrusted to Austria. A iirm and intelligent 
governor, supported by a small force, would suffice to restore order and to 
bpon tho way to a more cheerful future, 

• 

The affair of tho Suez Canal has naturally, as we have said, been the 
sovereign object of attention. But by a singular paradox of the fates, the 
least imaginative of Fj^ropean nations is constantly having its interest touched 
and excited in events that arc happening in the remotest parts of the earth, 
and yet concern us almost as eloscly as if they were taking place in York¬ 
shire or Connemara. We repeat every morning the lazy phrases as to the 
dulness of tho journals. In truth, if one reads tho Times with something 
of that attention that is given as a matter of conscience to the history of a 
more distant past, one might say that the variety and interest of affairs have 
hardi}'' been greater in the present goiicrutiou. All roads lead to England, 
us once all roads led to Home, and in every quarter of the ^obc intrigue 
and civil debate, pageant and battle, are weaving new threadsrinto the web 
of our imperial fortunes. The gossip of Levantine •traders on tho Golden 
Horn, the stir and trouble among the wintry mountains of Herzegovina, 
the intrigues of the Sultan's palace at Stnmboul, affect us not any less than 
docs tho peevish agitation which is going on among our countrymen at the 
Cape of Good Hope. And then the portents and mai'vels of India are^every 
day before our eyes. If a cynic may smile, when he comes upon animated 
pictures of tho royal patron of the Society for th^ Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals presiding over the furious snorts and bloody thrusts of a fight 
among elephants, rhinuccroscs, buffaloes; or when be remembers the too 
C(.urtly words in which the Tribune eff j,he People expatiated on tho stimu¬ 
lating incentive that the presence of the illustrious pleasure-seeker would 
furnish to the most active, able, self-denying, and industrious set of public 
servants that any State was ever fortunate enough to possess, still tMe scenes 
in India may well help to gjve our people a more vivid feeling about the vast 
diversity of races and nations, rt’ceds and governments, customs, practices, 
and characters, that an unwelcome but overmastering destiny has given to us. 
On the other hand, there are ali^'ady marked signs that the Prince's visit will 
leave behind it a multitude of embarrassments and a degree of unsettlement 
among chiefs and populations^ which will assuredly not make our situation 
in India any less like sitting on the edge of a volcano than it was before. 

Further east, the Malay Peninsula witnesses tho re-telling of an old story. 
One reads with pure vexation of English redcoats and bluejackets driving 
Malays up tbeir own rivers, sending rockets whizzing and crashing through 
jungle, and bursting in defence and stockade. Even if this were inevitable, 
it would bo worse than inglorious work. So far from being inevitable it is 
only the result of action which the best opinion even in official circles 
pronounces thoroughly ill-judged. We interfere in affairs which do not con¬ 
cern us, we send officials to places where they have no business to be, the 
people of tho country act just as we might have been sure that they would, 
and then the nation is committed to one more of those futile encounters. 
Tho worst of it is, that powerful inffuonces are tending to commit us to 
a policy in China and elsewhere, that would lead avowedly and unmis- 
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takal)]y to an indefinite augmentation of this bad 'work on a more whole¬ 
sale scale. And we road with something stronger and more definite than 
mere vexation, of the firing of an undefended and guiltless village in the 
same expeditipn; of “young civil officers” arbitrarily burning down a 
Chinaman’s house, for no better reason than that the Chinaman did not 
commit suicide by trying to rescue^ Mr. Birch from certain death (Titnes^ 
Dec. 18). When performed in Europe, such exploits are denounced as 
atrocious; one would like to know why what is called barbarous and detest¬ 
able in the Straits of Dover becomes righteous retribuj.iou in the Strait of 
Malacca ? The mission to Yunnan to inquii*o into the death of Mr. 
Margary began its long journey from Hankow some eight weeks ago 
(Nov. 5), and wo may fear that little save trouble and injustice is likely to 
follow. No sensible obsei'ver will wish to dwell loo heavily on these 
things. The past has left us in a position of tremendous difficulty in face 
of these uncivilised communities. It is unavoidable that errors should be 
made by government, and many wrongs poqietrated by subordinates. 
But no occasion should be lost to call tlio attention of the country to the 
way in which'we are going, and to impress on the thought of the country 
the urgent necessity firmly establishing among the official classes at 
home and in the East definite principles of conduct, and shaping those 
principles on the right basis of justice and common sense. 

Pai-liamentary speakers certainly do their best to make jiolitics dulL 
At Bristol, at Bradford, at Sheffield, at Manchester, at Edinburgh, wo are 
told half-a-dozen times in the month by Liberal chiefs and Conservative 
chiefs, that time is slumbering, the nation contented, the constituencies 
lethargic. Little incidents arise from day to day, little speeches are made 
each week, and they absorb the attention of the moment and pass away 
into oblivion as they so well deserv'e to do, and meanwhile men arc 
taught to overlook the broad currents that arc silently flowing toward them, 
bearing great questions and unknown forces. Om Con8cr\'atives hold 
their jubfiaut gatherings, and sing ungrudgod preans over the superiority 
of orderly England to disorderly France. But Jbcrc is a disorder that is 
none the less hostile to the commonwealth-for being silent and not noisy; 
for being ashy-grey, not red. Pauperism and an extension of that fonn of 
socialism which we call Poor-Law Belief, and ever strengthening and 
widening habits of dninkennesa, and the accumulation of land in fewer 
hands, and the cultivation by law of sectarian strife and passion, may 
work quite as serious miscliief and waste in a state, as an occasional out¬ 
burst of the “red fool-fury of the Seine.” The great economic forces, 
the great spiritual forces, continue their resistless movement, though the 
Canutes of the two artificial parties of the parliament house sit on the 
shore and bid them stay. 

People write and talk as if these questions were invented and made to 
fill the air, by the mere restlessness of aspiring politicians. There is 
evidence,” for example, the Times justly tells its readers (Dec. IGtb), 

“ that the disestablishment of the Church will now be pursued by a com¬ 
pact and vigorous body of men with determined pertinacity.” But this 
compact body of men are only pressing a question which the very spirit of 
time has borne on into the front place. If they were silent, it would 
still bo present to all men's minds. The agitation is the least factitious 
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of any political movement that has taken place in oar time. It is the* one 
subject on -which you are most certain of having a crowded meeting in any 
large town in England. It is the one bond of union between the most 
important groups of liberafs. Even the Tapers and Tadpoles of politics 
must admit, if they take the pdins to count the contingents that may be 
confidently expected to join the party of a Fred Church, that this party 
is rapidly becoming really formidable, * It comprises practically the whole 
body of the Protestant Nonconformists, for though at present there may 
be one or two small groups who stand aloof, yet when the issue is drawn 
squarely, Nonconformists will act like other people and follow their loaders. 
The Wesleyahs have hitherto.refrained from action, but the infatuated 
pretension of privileged ecclesiastics in a recent notorious case have 
acted along with larger considerations in transforming the neutrality of 
this powerful connection into a willingness to strike hands with the 
earlier partisans of religious equality and spiritual freedom. Of the 
Catholics it is calculated by some of those -who have the best moans of 
knowing, and the least bias in their estimate, that tliough* perhaps one 
Ibird might shrink from joining a party so largely rcpreacuting “ the 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion,” yet two* thirds would vote for 
the policy of taking away artificial advantages from a rival hierarchy. 
From within the church itself there are gradually coming allies of each of 
the three colours ; sacramentalists weary of the Erastian bonds of parlia¬ 
ment and the privy council; evangelicals, exasperated by Htate connivance 
with a Komanizing reaction; broad churchmen, who are beginning "to see 
first, that the lait}^ in a free church would hold keys of the treasury, and 
would therefore be better able than they are now to secure liberality of 
doctrine in their clergy, and secondly, are beginning to see that the straining 
to make the old bottles of rite and formulary bold the wine of ne-\v thought, 
withers up intellectual manliness, straightforwardness, and vigorous health 
of conscience, both in those who practise these economjps and in those 
whom their moderation fascim^es. 

As for the working classes, so far as this various and half inscrutable 
mass can bo divined, the religious portion would follow the policy of the 
sect to which the individual happened to belong; the sots and vagabonds 
of the residuum would be led' by Beer ; while that portion which is not 
attached either to church or chapel, apart from personal or local considera¬ 
tions of accidental force, would certainly go for disestablishment. There is 
not a single leader of the industrial class with any pretence to a repre¬ 
sentative character—Messrs. Macdonald, Burt, Odger, Arch, Potter, Broad- 
hurst, and BO forth—who is not already strongly and distinctly pledged. 

Taper and Tadpole may agree, on counting up the elements which have 
just been told, that oven from their point of view the cause of a Free 
Church is so far from being tbe forlorn crusade of a handful of fanatics, 
that it is in fact a cause to which a greater number of liberals of all kinds 
may be expected to rally than to any other cause whatsoever. Its leaders 
in the country are among the most practical and practicable of men. They 
do not urge it for immediate settlement. As was said by one of them, 

The question of Church disestablishment can wait until we have prepared 
the popular mind: if I could disestablish the Church to-morrow or to-night 
by holding up my little finger, I would keep my hand down. That is why 
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Lord* Hartington was rigkt in enjoining patience on his followers.” (ilfr. 
Chamberlain at Hhejfield, Nov, 25.) 

The new political moveinont is for the present extra-parliamentary. 
The directors of jmrty strategy in the House of Commons are not 
asked nor expected to commit themselves to Free Land and Free 
Church. It is enough for the present if thoj”* refrain from committing 
themselves against those two great causes. It suits the Liberals of 
ofico and place to describe their half unwelcome friends as violent, fana¬ 
tical, and extreme. Yet in fact they arc accepting ^nd acting upon the 
genuine Whig theory. The Whig method has always been to wait until 
the people forced this or that demand upon* them ; then they 6btained or 
conceded it. The Whig leader follows. This is not epigram, but 
constitutional history. Lord Granville uud Lord llartington arc of the 
old pattern, and those who are setting themselves to bring the Church 
and the Land into a front place, have so far no complaint to make 
against the two parliamentary heads of the party. They naturally prefer 
such men to the politicians whoso notion of policy is to have some facile 
mcasm-e devked in London, and then the word passed to the local 
leaders to assemble great meetings of the people to shout for the new 
palladium, which is after all onl}' a palladium of pinchbeck. 

It is the latter method which makes our liberalism so sterile. Thus there 
is a cciiain readiness to denounce as high treason anj' attempt to question 
the expediency of identifying liberalism with electoral reform. And it is 
worth while to observe what happened at Manchester (Dec. 15). The 
conference of the Nation»al Reform Union was promoted by the more 
moderate Liberals, after consultation with members of Parliament of their 
own shade. The progruniimj was drawn up with studied vagueness so as 
to discountenance all fanaticism, and in the expectation of securing the 
Radicals without committing the Whigs. The authors of this programme 
drew up a list o£invitations to delegates who were to approve and adopt it. 
W^bat happened ? The delegates, not at all chosen from the extreme section, 
come together, and instantly proceed with one consent to substitute the 
most definite propositions for ingenious phrases in every case in which the 
meaning had been left doubtful. Wc venture to say that at any meeting of 
a thousand liberals called anywhere in England by anybody, the course of 
things would be precisely the same. The importance of electoral reform 
is not denied, and no one of the Advanced party has ever pronounced 
electoral reform to be unnecessary. Rut th<m no scheme of electoral 
reform is before the country. The mere inclusion of a million new voters 
of the old stamp is in itself no reform at all. The calculation is that the 
County Franchise Rill would give us 000,000 more voters in villages and 
tow’ns, and 400,000 agricultural labourers. Those who cry that if we can 
only get an extension of the sufirage first, then redistribution of seats is 
sure to follow, forget that there is no chauce of overcoming the interested 
opposition to redistribution save at the time of the popular excitement 
that might be aroused by an agitation for extended sufirage. This is 
shown by the fact that although it was repeatedly said by both parties iu 
1807 that household sufirage in boroughs would certainly bo followed by 
a comprehensive measure of redistribution, the question of redistribution 
at once dropped almost entirely out of notice. 
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Even in a wider field than pure administration, neither of the two older 
parties has any final monopoly of breadth of view or skill of legislation. This 
is what Mr, Chamberlain says of one of the main acts of last session, of which 

he has had such excellent m*eans of judging :— 

• • ' ^ ^ 

** Self-government hjia almost infinite capacities for good, and those capacities have 

been recognised boldly and coitVageously by a Conservative Administration. We owe it 
to Sir. Cross and to Mr. Booth at tlic proHcnt time that we havo a bill which, 1 do not 
hesitate to say, is the most radical measure which has been paesed during the last twenty 
years. For tho first timo almost in the liistory of this country the claims of groat 
communities have been Acognised as superior to individual rights and tho sacred rights 
of property. Once in a wa}^ at all evtmts, the health, and tho lives, and the comfort, 
and the happiness of tho pco])lo are reckoned as something hotter worth saving than Iho 
peenniarj' interests of the landlords. Now, in the bill to which I um referring, Ihe 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act of last session, there are some had chiuses; and I spoke to 
Mr. Cross about them. I pointed to one especially conceived in tho interests of the 
landlords, and said, ‘ That is a blot upon your bill.* Mr. Cross said, * That is due to 
tho action of your friends in tho noiiao of Commons.* It is a fact that at tho present 
timo tho Radical town of Birmingham, which is engaging in a gigantic entori)ri8e under 
this Act by which wo hope to give comfortable dwellings and pure bongos to 40,000 of 
our artisan population, owes more to tho enteq^rise and to the breadth of view of a 
Conservative administration, than it owes to tho efforts of those who ougtt to have been 
its friends in the llousc of Commons (Sheffield, Nov. 2.5), • 

It is not wo who can rightly bo called tho revolutionary or destructive 
wing of the party, when wo urge liberals to think of ends ns well as 
means ; of tho political Avork to b(j done no less than of tho machinery 
Avith Avhich to do it; of good government and the objects of political 
duty more than of political i-igbls. It is said bj those Avho know Lanca¬ 
shire—to take that iju[)ortant county as an illustration—that the old typo 
of hard-headed radical is almost e.xtinct among tho workmen in tho factory 
towns. The northern radical aviis Jiot the profoundest of sociological 
adepts, but ho had patriotism and public spirit and national interest. He 
is said to be replaced by a gcncrution Avho care solely for material interests, 
and for those only Avithiu very narrow sphere. Tho deterioration 
is not surprising, and it is duo to several separate causes. Hut one 
of them certainly is the Ain unfruitful quality of the Suffrage ques¬ 
tion, which Avas tho chief clement in tho political instruction of the 
ncAv generation. And avc arc »ow Avorso off than ever. Such .. rostriction 
of a programme as is noAV insisted upon, has never been knoAvn before. 
In 18S2 representative reform Avas expressly associated Avith a large 
number of most important reforms of other kinds. Even in the agitation 
which led to tho llcform Act of 1867, ends were not entirely left out of 
sight. The machinery was to be readjusted Avith a view to certain definite 
objects beyond. There was a list of ultimate aims for which, and which 
only, tho battle of tho suffrage Avas Avorth fighting. Tho disestablishment 
of the episcopal church in Ireland, a land act for Ireland, tho abolition 
of Purchase in tho Army, an Education Act—'t was tho prospect of 
these things which interested tho best men in securing tho indispensablo 
changes in the electoral machinery. Let us reform our electoral machinery 
by all means, but let us understand and moke others understand that we 
only seek this because wo seek something else;—tho disestablishment of the 
episcopal church in England; the reinvigoration of local public life, both in 
town and country, by the attribution of higher functions to local public 
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bodies ; the emancipation of the land from artificial restrictions ; the erec¬ 
tion of a system of gratuitous primary instruction. There is no disorder, 
no confiscation, no revolution in all ^is: it is the line of passago from 
sentimental radicalism to scientific liberalism. As to the land, the restitution 
of trae Ownership to the man whom our present artificial system of settle¬ 
ment reduces to a more limited and burdened Possession, marks a true 
respect for the rights of property on the part of those who make the proposal. 
As for the disendowment of the Church, we venture to predict that when 
the scheme which is known to bo in preparation is publicly launched, 
many of its supporters will, like Clive, stand aghast at their own moderation. 

\^ith reference to the last point, as the question of endowments is 
pretty sure to be a main issue in more than one part of the great stniggle 
that is coming, it may he well to quote the authority of an eminent con- 
scr\'aUve politician. In his inaugural speech at Edinburgh,—which, iu 
spite of some rather singular merits, still had considerable flavom- of the 
famous academic discourse with which Mephistopboles in the ])]ay, in 
rectorial ca^ and gown, so amazed, perplexed, and depressed the Scholar,— 
Lord Derby wont so far as to say :— 

“ I do not agree with those who say that the State has no right to divert 
endowments from one purpose to another. To my mind, so far as right 
is concerned, the Legislature may do what it chooses in regard to any 
endowment, without injustice, provided only that the rights of living 
individuals are respected. How fur»it is politic to use that power is 
another matter. Men give or leave funds, not for the promotion of useful 
public purposes in the^, abstract, but for some special form of public 
usefulness that has taken their fancy. One man cares for schools, another 
for hospitals, and so forth; and unless intending benefactors have a 
reasonable security that the gcne?*a1 purpose for which they leave their 
money will bo respected, the stream will soon dry up. More than that, I 
consider, theytought not to ask. Respect the founder's object, but use 
your own discretion as to the means; if you do not do the first, you will 
have no new endowments; if you neglect the last, those which you have 
will be of no use ” (Dec. 17). 

As to the likelihood of a rational dealing with old endoAvraents acting 
to dry up the stream of new ones, wts lAay call Lord Derby’s attention 
to the case of Bradford, where a root and branch resettlement of the old 
educational endowments of the town has been immediately followed by 
contributions of a splendid sum to augment them, from a munificent 
inhabitant of the town. Sir Josiah Mason’s enormous gifts at Birmingham, 
and the endowments just conferred on Hertford College at Oxford, serve to 
show on a still larger scale bow little the plain and unmistakable certainty of 
a future revision weakens the force of a beneficent intention. ll<»wever. 
Lord Derby’s words will bo worth remembering, when wo come to deal with 
such politicians as Mr. Bcntiiick, who is so impressed with the existence 
of “a faction bent on destroying Church, Rights of Property,” etcetera, as 
to warn the people of Whitehaven of the possibility of a time coming 
“ when the good sense and commerce of the country would even look to 
the intervention of m'bitrmy 2 )oiver as a relief from the daggers and 
disasters,” etcetera (Dec. 12), Decidedly, there are depths of political 
folly even below French Legitimism. 
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“ If you speak with the absurdcst Englishmati on politics,” said H^ine, 
who, however, had not read Mr. Bentinck’s speech of this month, ho 
is sure to say something reasonable, but as soon as tho conversation turns 
on religion, then the clovdrest Englishman will bring out nothing but 
absurdities.” This is a mourhful saying for us who are now just being 
drawn, perhaps for tho rest of our natural lives, Into tho turmoil of eccle¬ 
siastical politics. And we already foef how true Heine’s word is. The 
issue is political, yet it is sufficiently coloured with religion to reduce even 
the cleverest Englishmen to bring out the most sorrowful absurdities. 
One liberal friend, perhaps with higher gifts of sympathy than in the 
way of analysis, rushes with tho fine chivalry of impci’fect knowledge 
into the fray with fascinating commonplaces about individualism and rights 
of conscience, wliich are as helpful in our present struggle as woulS be 
tho most charming waltz by Gung’l in solving a quadratic equation. 
Wo arc urged by all our respect for freedom and conscience to accept tho 
Canadian system. Now this plan was not quite corrtictly described by Mr. 
Forster (Bradford, Nov. 22). It is this. If any number of citizens choose 
to declare themselves dissentients, they are at liberty to elect three trustees. 
The trustees then have the power of settling the anv)unt required for their 
schools ; this amount they assess on the members of their communion, and 
levy ujidcr State authority, with the usual powers in cases of non-payment. 
What is this but to lend the power of the State for tho purposes of a system 
of concurrent sectarian endowment ?■ What you are asked to do is to allow 
th(} clergyman or the priest ))racticjLlly to assess and lay a school-rate bn his 
congregation, with power of distraining the gqfids of a defaulter or a 
recalcitrant. The idea of such a project being accepted even by the present 
Pai'liament is too childish, nor will any number of columns of over so 
agreeable Crung’l waltz music make nt one whit less so. Mr, Forster is 
certainly no enemy of tho sectarian schools; yet even he has now taken up 
tile position that there should be no increase of State griyits to sectarian 
schools, and that nothing sboujd bo done to encourage dogmatic teaching in 
Board schools (Speech of Nov. 22). 

It is interesting in the fight fif our own discussions to observe that tho 
fires of the same controversy that smoulders here, are in full blaze iu the 
United states. But Congress fis one stage iu front of Parliament. Tho 
Senate and tho House have passed Mr. Blaine's amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion (Doc. 14), enacting that “ no money raised by taxation for tho support 
of public schools or derived from any public fund therefor, shall ever bo 
under the control of any religious sect; nor shall any mono}’’ so raised ever be 
divided between religious sects or denominations,” As soon as this has 
been ratified by tho Legislatures of the States, it will become part of 
the organic law of the land. The next step, tho restriction of the 
instruction in tho common schools to secular knowledge, will evidently 
give rise to a more serious agitation. President Grant recommends a 
measure in this direction; and he also urges the abolition of tho exemp¬ 
tion of church property from taxation. The discussion will unluckily not 
be conducted on its merits, being mixed up with the great electioneering 
question whether the President is to have a third term of office. But tho 
whole movement in the United States is a rehearsal of what we have to 
do in Gicat Britain. 
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A carious attack ou one section of the advocates of a National, as 
distinct from a Sectarian, system of elementary instruction, has been made 
from a quarter where the grosser fallacies of logic have hitherto b^en 
uncommon. Writers who have taught us to cspect better things from them, 
have been suddenly anxious to show that if a man happens to reject popular 
theology, therefore when he seeks to confine instruction in the public ele¬ 
mentary schools to knowledge as' distinguished from mystery, he can have 
no other possible motive than a desire to push his own negations. These 
writers expressly and in terms decline to beg the question by saying that 
such persons oppose theological instruction hcvuuHe they hold no religious 
views of a recognised kind. Why, then, may they not as citizens hold the 
same views about elementary instruction as President (Irant orM. Gambetta 
from the same motives ? Political motives for opposing religious instruction 
in State schools are certainly possible, because such opposition is common 
enough among those who are pure politicians. Why are men to bo arbi¬ 
trarily cut ofi‘ from access by tlicse motives, because they hold certain 
opinions about popular theology ? 

The disepfision is only kept alive by a verbal confusion. Secularist 
is used in two senses. It means one who deliberately and positively 
repudiates theology; and it also means one who wishes for given reasons 
to relegate theological teaching to the family and the churches. The 
one is a positive term ; the other ])rivativc. But it is wonderfully con¬ 
venient for the polemical purposes of the ecclesiastical party to assume that 
the terms are exactly co-extensive ; that those who, for given reasons of a 
civil kind, seek to leave^something out, are realij’ insisting on putting some¬ 
thing in; and that the f)arent to whose child the State gives instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, has a right to talk about a hurt conscience 
because the State docs not also add .to the gift something else as well. 

But this attempt to exclude anybody who rejects the popular theology 
from political action in the most important of modern controversies is 
interesting and significant. When Mr. Mill's book on Liberty appeared, 
some people said that it w'as superfluous. Perhaps, as the impending 
ecclesiastical struggles proceed, some of us will find out that that wise 
and noble protest was very far indeed from being superfluous. One some¬ 
times is tempted to consider to what extent, after all, Liberalism is more 
than skin-deep in Britain. Consider the election which has just taken place 
in East Aberdeenshire (Doc. 23). A liberal candidate has been rejected, 
first, for being a Unitarian, second, because he would not deny (when 
asked) that he thought it contrary to the principles of religious equality to 
bind the office of Chief Magistrate of the State to Protestantism, and third, 
because he held that if people are invited into taverns to got drunk on 
Sundays, they ought also to be invited into picture galleries to lefresh 
themselves on Sundays. If anyone will be at the pains to read the full 
account of the proceedings at Fraserburgh and Peterhead, he will perceive 
all too clearly that it is at his own proper peril that any man brings the 
wine of a too generous liberalism to that “ Thyostoan banquet of clap-trap** 
in which the souls of too many of our electors so greatly rejoice. 


Dec. 29, 1875. 
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OUR DEALINGS WITH EGYPT, AND THE 

POSSIBLE RESULTS. 

The Ministry has not thought proper to give full explanations on 
the subject of its recent transaction with the Egyptian*Government 
before the meeting of Parliament at the orejinary period, but we 
Lave a French official publication and several fragmentary ministe¬ 
rial utterances. It seems hardly likely that the statements in 
Parliament will add very materially to the main facts which have 
been already disclosed ; the Government must necessarily be very 
reserved as to political eventualities. It appears, then, not out of 
place to try to take some account of the ^neral situation in con¬ 
nection with the transaction, before its details are debated. And 
both because it is with a view to pur interests in India that the step 
has been taken, and because Eg^pt seems in many respects very 
closely to resemble an Indian province, I wish to look at the matter 
more especially from that Indian side with whiefi I have some 
familiarity. 

Whether the measur^ adc^ted by the Ministry be right or wrong, 
I cannot but think that the tone of undoubting and exulting approval, 
taken by so large a portion fcf the press, is evidently, and on the face 
of it, unreasonable. Whatever conclusion we may come to, the 
matter is beset with difficulties and doubts. The press declared 
itself while yet the public had formed no opinion whatever. The 
so-called popular opinion is yet only skin deep. Every one who 
conversed with many others when the surprise came out must feel 
that ninety-nine men out of a hundred had taken no side tiU they 
read their newspapers. 

The facts seem to be simple enough. Owing to our distrust of and 
opposition to the Canal scheme, almost the whole of the shares offered 
to the public fell into foreign, principally French hands, and the 
Canal Company, though properly subject in Egypt to Egyptian laws, 
has its hea^-quarters in Paris. On the other hand, it tiins out that 
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we make by far the greatest use of the Canal, and arc in that sense 
interested in it beyond nil other nations put together. There is 
nothing to prevent an English public abounding in money, and at 
last convinced of the use and great future of the Canal, from reme¬ 
dying the national mistake of former years, by buying shares in the* 
market. But it may be gathered that, owing'to the French location, 
French surroundings, and French management of the Company, a 
movement of this kind had not vet set in, and the shares were little 
known and quoted in London. * 

The Khedive had retained a large proportion of the#shares, but 
had parted with his right to dividends up to the year 1894. 11c was 
terribly in want of funds, and was anxious to sell his remaining 
interest in the shares. That interest had been offered to hVcnch 
capitalists on terms far more favourable than those afterwards given 
by our Government—viz., for about three and a half millions sterling, 
on which interest was to be paid by the Khedive till 1894, at 19, 
11, or almost any other rate. The offer, however, was not 
accepted, and so fur^ it cannot he said that the purchase by the 
British Ministry was immediately necessary. In fact, the distrust oi 
Egyptian finance was so great, that, as respects the part of the 
bargain wdiich depended on the payment of interest by Egypt, no 
one WPS likely to advance the money. Still, the deferred shares had 
a certain value (about £1,500,000, it seems to be calculated) ; as one 
of the last available ass^s they were being hawked about, and would 
probably be sold. Since the chief market for su(;h shaies was in 
Paris, they would probably have fallen into French hands. Under 
those circumstances, our Government stepped in, and gave fur better 
terms than those declined by the French capitalists: four millions, and 
the money to be advanced eii the Khedive’s credit, at 5 per cent. 

The transaction has two aspects, the commercial and the political. 
No doubt it would be a very inconvenient situation that the property 
in the Canal should remain chiefly French, while the customers who 
use it arc chiefly English ; a conflict oi interests niiglit arise, and 
possibly some antagonism. It is uncertain when this might bo re¬ 
medied by English purchtjscs in tlic market. If, then, the Govern¬ 
ment had simply purchased the deferred shares «'it their value, or liad 
oven given for them a good deal more than their vJtluc (the penalty 
for the mistake we had previously made), 1 for one should have boon 
inclined to say, “ It is a very difficult question; there arc obri^ms 
inconveniences and dangers attending the position ; but the Govern¬ 
ment was in the best position to judge; I have a certain admiration 
for the pluck that takes such a responsibility ; and at any rate, if it 
is thought better not to hold the shares, we can put them on the 
market again, and try to do so in such a way as to make them 
popular with English buyers.” So far, I should not have ventured 
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on criticism pending the Government explanations; and I do^ot 
propose to pursue this branch of the subject farther at present. 

But the political aspect^of the question cannot be kept out of view- 
It is not only that results may follow which cannot be officially 
discussed; there is something much more dirept and immediate than 
that. It seems to me that too much«has been said of the purchase of 
the Canal shares^ and too little of that which is politically much 
more importafnt“-“viz., that we have directly subsidised the Ivhcdive- 
We have lent him* £4,000,000 for nineteen years at 5 per cent., 
when he coukl not get a smaller sum at 11 per cent., or any other 
per cent. This it is which gives the proceeding its greatest 
importance. This great subsidy, taken in conjunction with the 
deputation to Egypt of a body of high English officials, to 
inquire into the condition of Egyptian finance, looks very like 
a kind of financial protectorate of Egypt. The power of the pursc^ 
is everything, and a financial protectorate would bo nothihg Jiort of 
a political protectorate. It did, indeed, at first appear l4iat wc had 
very speedily, effectually, and so fur bcncficially,*exercisc'd the power 
thus newly acquired, to stop dangerous and expensive Egyptian 
aggressions in Africa. The withdrawal from campaigns against 
Zanzibar and Abyssinia seemed 1o bo the first fruits of our influence. 

V - 

Whether this really is so, we shall know presently. 

Postponing, however, for tlie pr(‘^ent, the general question whether 
it is desirable that w'C should exercise a grea^ political influence in 


Egypt, the doxihi wiiicli I wish first to suggest is w'hethcr, in u 
country situated as is Egypt at thi& moment, a financial proteciorate 
is not the worst and most dangerous form of protectorate. 

Let us SCO the situation in which wo are placed. F/om the part 
of the arraue;einent which amounts to an advance of money to the 
Khedive we cannot go Ijack. Wc might sell the shares, as Lord 
Sandhurst suggested, with an*undcrtaking on our part to pay inte¬ 
rest to 1894; but this w'ould still leave our interest to recover from 
the Khedive. As between liim and the British Government wo 
cannot recede, we must cither recover ihc interest from him or lost? 
it. AVe hear nothing of any material guarantee for this interest It 
there were such a guarantee, it would amount to our taking a part 
of Egypt in pledge. If there is no such guarantee, then wc can 
only rank with the other creditors; and it comes to this, that wo 
have embarked iji the same boat with them—w'ith them we must 
sink or swum. Wo could hardly, in that case, use our influence to 
obtain payment for ourselves while they remain unpaid. No wonder 
that Egyptian stocks rose rapidly in the market as soon as it was 
known that the British Government hud made this arrangement 
with the Khedive, and that they foil as rapidly when there camo 
rumours.of a hitch in the arrangement. If Mr. Cave and his staff 
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are Bot to interfere seriously in Egyptian finance, if they are only 
to teach the Egyptians English book-keeping and such p^ty 
things, ve have simply become ordinary Egyptian bondholders, 
without the promise of high interest to set against the risk. If 
Mr. Cave is to interfere seriously, that interference is naturally con¬ 
strued to be our taking in hand the liquidation of the Egyptian 
concern. That would be a very difficult job. It would be very 
likely to end in the accumulation of debt to us; possibly in the 
necessity for fresh advances to save the concern,* and in a growing 
mortgage on the country which it might be very difficult to settle 
without foreclosing. 

To the Khedive, in one way, British supervision and British 
advice may be very useful, but in another way our interference is 
disadvantageous to him, inasmuch as it makes his creditors much 
more difficult to deal with. Each will then have his pound of flesh, 
and nothing less, according to the letter of his bond. The debts 
contracted «n terms necessitated by need and bud security Will bo 
demanded from theti solvent mortgagee who has undertaken the 
management of the affair. The creditors will seek the combined 
benefit of bad security and good security—usurious terms and com¬ 
plete fulfilment of them. All that has gonc^ into the pockets of 
financiers, all the abatements from full price con(;cdcd to fioat the 
loans, all the high interest, and everything else, go to swell the 
account far beyond thb benefit the Khedive has actually received. 
There would be a state of things with which we arc very familiar in 
India, when native debts come tp be settled by our intervention. 
In India we are or have been strong enough to make some equitable 
compromise, but can we so deal with the European money markets ? 
If the Khedive were left to himself, he is, to a certain extent, master 
of the situation. There is no court in which ho can be sued and 
sold up. If the estate on which advances have been made on 
usurious terms really cannot pay, then the creditors must take as 
much as they can get. The man who engages in such risky trans¬ 
actions is well repaid if he really gets something short of his full 
account- In short, in the event of a breakdown and a stoppage of 
ftirther loans, the Khedive might compromise with his creditors on 
terras more favourable than we could do so for him. 

To revert to the main object of this paper : we have avowed the 
maintenance of a passage through Egypt to be a vital principle 
of our national policy; our Government has intervened in the affairs 
of the Khedive, lent him money, and purchased a large share in 
a great Egyptian property ; all the world has taken these proceed¬ 
ings to amount to putting on Egypt a sort of British car-mark, 
signifying that come what may, if the country is loosed from its 
present Sovercign-in-chief, we must have a large share in its dis- 
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posal and management. These latter ideas may or may not be 
carried more or less far in the minds of individual British statesmen. 
They are probably not formulated into a definite policy of the Govern¬ 
ment or of any other party*; but, nevertheless, there is no saying 
, how far things may, drift in that direction.* The Turkish empire 
may break up ; the military power and financial position of Egypt 
are not sufficient to enable her to Stand alone without guidance or 
protection; it may become a pressing question under what superior 
control Egypt is to be placed. One very great power has already on 
a former occasion offered Egypt to England. Somo other powers 
might not dislike such an arrangement. A decisioii may any day ho 
forced on us. In some political affairs it may bo well to let things 
drift; hut when so great responsibilities and so onerous obligations 
may by the course of events be thrust on us, it is well not to drift 
into them blindly, but rather to sec in what position such a course 
might land us, and to steer accordingly. I by no moans suggest 
that we arc likely to assume any suzerainty oyer Egypt; hut I do 
wish to consider, in case such an eventuality should become possible, 
what sort of a prospect the arrangement would afford. If it would be 
a danger and embarrassment we ought not to do anything Tvhich 
might bring us nearer to it. 

I will not attempt to deal with the question as one of European 
politics, and especially as regards the interests and feelings of 
France, which would 1)0 the great difficulty—with that part of the 
subject I have no special capacity^to deal. But I try to form some 
idea what kind of an undertaking Egypt, considered as if it were an 
Asiatic Statc^ would be in case it were thrust upon us by events. In 
so treating the matter it is only necessai y to hear in blind that the 
situation of Egypt, isolated from Asia and comparatively near 
Europe, would render nflccsssiry a much stronger military force than 
if it could be attached us an additional province to our existing 
Indian empire. • 

Looking at the matter then from the Asiatic side, although our 
information regarding the population, finances, &c., is not precise, I 
think wo have enough to show pretty clearly that, the debt apart, 
Egypt would not be a bad or unprofitable country to govern, ^fhe 
people arc evidently not a proud and independent people—tbey have 
been subject to foreign rule for some three thousand 3 ’ears, much 
longer even than the Hindoos; and the revenues are very largo 
coinpared to the culturable area and the population. Behind Egypt, 
too, there are magnificent possibilities in Africa. I will first look at 
the finances, for that must after all govern all thing?. 

First, and chiefly, Egypt has that grand Asiatic financial advantage, 
that the rent (so far at least as it represents the unearned increment) 
is reserved as the State-fund, and supplies a public revenue sufficient 
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to defray most of tlic public expenses. Situated as the countr}' is, so 
near to European markets, and with a soil of great fertility cem- 
staiitly renewed by a natural manure from tho river, the land 
revenue is very large. In the last statement, put forward apparently 
o:i authority, I find that the ordinary landrtax and cognate tithe on 
date-trees amount to about four and a half millions sterling. This 
jilonc would give, from 5,060,000 of people, a land revenue larger than 
that drawn from the best provinces in India, with a'population many 
limes more numerous; tjius Bengal, with a population of 65,000,000, 
lan^ revenue £3,000,000; North-West Provinces, population 
31^000,000, land revenue £4,176,000 ; Madras, population 31,000,000, 
land revenue £4,354,000. It is stated, too, that the ordinary land 
revenue is at the rate of about £1 Ijs. 2 ^. per acre, which would be 
nbout ten times the average Indian rate. 

Moreover there is a further land revenue entered under the head 
of “ Mokabilah ” (but which all statements agree to be an impost on 
the land), which amounts to upwards of a million and a half, thus 
giving altogether a land revenue of upwards of 6,000,000 sterling ; 
an amount, derived from so small an area and population, enough to 
make an Indian financier’s mouth w^uter. I should have supposed tlie 
/jxtra impost on tlie land to be a surcharge, such as is common in 
almost all native »States in India, wliero the actual land revenue is 
generally made up of sn original revenue and extra charges. But a 
recent occasional correspondent of the TimrH gives an explanation, 
making the extra land revenue very temporary in its cliaracter. I 
shall notice that shortly. 

The other sources of revenue arc equally Asiatic in their cha¬ 
racter. Theio is no opium revenue, and for the sake of our Indian 
.interests we must hope there never will be. A Government salt 
monopoly there is, yielding about £300,OCO, or, if wc add a further 
monopoly of, or tax on, salt fish, £3'}'5,000. This gives a rate per 
head (supposing tho estimate of population to he approximate to the 
truth) of about double the rate of the Indian salt-tax ; but it is still 
far less in proportion than the land revenue. 

Further, the Khcdive'bas tried a tax often proposed in India—a 
tax on tobacco—which has not yielded so much as was expected, 
but seems to have brought in £257,000. 

Then there is the system of trade licenses, the old “ moturjiha,” 
at one time universal in India and in most Asiatic countries, but 
piece by piece abolished by us. This yields in Egypt £412,000. 

The customs yield £624,000, about one-fourth of our Indian 
eustoras, from about one-thirtieth of the population—again a 
revenue very much larger in proportion. 

The remaining revenues consist of miscellaneous items, not very 
<!learly distinguished ; revenues of what we should call non-regula- 
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tion provinces, stated in the lump; octroi, municipalities, and other 
items which we should possibly class under local taxation; and the 
income from certain public works, locks, bridges, &c., and, above all, 
• railways. The net income of State railways is now put down at 
something approaching a million sterling. • If this account is given 
with any accuracy, the Egyptian railways must be among the most 
profitable in the world, but wo have no exact information on this 
point. 

Altogether the authorised statement gives an Egyptian revenue 
■of upwards of ten and a hifif millions sterling. If we allow of this, 
one and a half millions as the revenue of municipalities, public 
works, &c., not usually included in State revenue proper, we shall 
.still have nine millions of public revenue. Assuredly an indigenous 
govorumoiit, with such an income at its disposal, %cith decent 
managenient, and nithout the unhappy power of extravagant borrow¬ 
ing, ought to 1)0 well off in the extreme. The tribute to Turkey is 
u cheap relief from the liability to foreign war. Apparently the 
Khedive should have been one of the most prosperous rulers in 
the world. 

When we look to the other side of the account, we find that it is 
entirely his indebtedness which.rendors his position so far otherwise. 
Mr. Cave will probably give us more precise information than wo 
now have regarding the debt, but tlio stjjjtcmcnt to which I have 
referred admits to a charge of nearly six and a half millions for 
interest oi debt, fixed and floating. Thus, out of a total revenue of 
ion and a half millions, nearly* six and a half go at one blow for 
interest on debt alone, leaving a little more than four millions for all 
the expenses of government, municipalities and public works 
includt'd. * 

Nevertheless the eftepenses of government are put down at 
such moderate sums, that the account is made to balance— 


Tho tribute to Turkey is . 

The Khedive’s civil list and the iillowancos to im'inher.s of 
his family, so far as can be made out (some of the family 
allowances are mixed‘up with the civil*departments), 
about. 

The whole of tho civil departinonts, provinces regular 
and irregular, prefectures, municipalities, &c., about 
£1,100,000, or including extraordinary oxponsos in 
Durfour. 

A-l TO J ••.**.■■■. 

Marine (including a now ship of war), and several other 
administrations not distinguished in the accounts . 

Public works. 


£0(58,000 


600,000 


1,300,000 

700.000 

600,000 

308,000 


Total.£4,136,000 


or a Irttle less than the net income. 
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If this account were quite correct and exhaustive, we may presume 
that the Khedive would not he in his present difficulties. We 
might expect that it must be in some respects too sanguine. But 
more than this, it is radically altered if the occasional correspon¬ 
dent of the Times, to whom I have alluded, is correct in a statement 
he makes regarding a public matter which must be perfectly well 
known. He says that the £1,575,000 which figures in the accounts 
of recent years as an extra impost on the laud, ca^ed Mokabilah,'^ 
is the amount raised in pursuance of a decree issued in 1871, by 
which all landowners who should pay double land-tax for six years- 
were, to be freed from half the tax for ever. If this is so, then very 
shortly the revenue will lose— 

Mokabilah.£1,575,000 

Half of above remitted for ever .... 787,500 

£2,362,500 

or a good deal more than half the net revenue now available. 

It seems very difficult to believe that, if this really were the fact, 
the Khedive’s Government would put forward a statement which 
would amount to an open confession of utter bankrui)tcy. We may 
hope that such patent facts as these, Sir. Cave will at any rate 
ascertain and report. 

Especially interesting^und instructive it will be if Mr. Cave can 
throw real light on what is in truth the crucial question of Egyptian 
finance, viz. how far tlic borrowed money has been spent on iowd- 
Me reproductive works. The mcney spent on the Suez Canal was 
well spent for the human race, if not to the profit of the Khedive; 
and, if there is any substratum of truth in figures, the present 
Egyptian railways cannot he a very bad speculation. But whether 
the great agricultural works, of which so much is said—the irrigation 
canals and other enterprises—in any degree pay, we do not know. 
It would certainly be unjust to lake credit for revenue really due 
to these sources, and not to acknowledge that those who lent the 
money, and those who thus spent it, have acted fairly by tlio country. 
It will be, however, very far from an easy task to unravel the accounts,, 
and clear up the question, how much money has been well spent, and 
how much wasted or plundered. We well know the difficulty from our 
experience of similar questions in India. To this day, after endless- 
disputations, the official world there is not agreed how far the great 
works of irrigation pay. If there is so much difficulty in settling 
this among our own officers in India, it is very clear that to do it in 
Egypt, in a foreign land, amid the conflict of interested people,, 
will be a task of the utmost difficulty, requiring the special know¬ 
ledge of experts in these matters, and a great deal of firmness and 
judgment besides. Whether Mr. Cave's party are equal to the 
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task remains to be seen. It is very much to be hoped that they 
vrill not be led to follow any one-sided representations, but will give 
us only as much as they can learn surely and clearly. If it should 
prove that most of the money has really been well spent, we must 
have much sympathy for the Khedive, even'if he has been led by 
projectors into some expensive mistakes. If most of it has been 
thrown away, we may well leave him to settle with the amiable 
gentlemen who advanced the funds. 

I have said that the people of Egypt appear to be so well accus¬ 
tomed to a foreign rule liiat they are not difficult to govern- 
Though the Turks have long held dominion over Egypt, I under¬ 
stand that they arc still to the native Egyptians entirely foreigners; 
they have not colonised but ruled in Egypt, somewhat as wo do in 
India. The modern Egyptian language and civilisation is Arab, 
not Turk. Tlic mere fact that Ihe Khedive holds the country with 
an army ivhich, including his frontier conquests and expeditions, 
does not figure more largely in his budget, is evidence that the 
people are quiet and submissive. It is indeed notorious that they 
have submitted to great hardships in the way of forced labour and 
other oriental exactions. Every line that one reads, and all that 
one sees and hears of Egyptian* modes and habits, remind one of 
India. 

Although the Egyptians have received ap Arabic language and 
religion, it does not appear that they have taken the Arab character 
and spirit of iudepondcncc. They cannot be at all like either the real 
Arabs whom we know in India as mercenaries, or the half-bred Arabs, 
tiio Moplahs, who have given us so much trouble, when excited by 
agrarian disputes, on the west coast of India. Rtdigion would 
probably not stand in the \viiy of those who M ould deal justly by 
them. • 

I venture to think that in speaking of Mahommeduns m'c arc still 
sometimes a good deal influenced by religious intolerance. There is 
a great disposition to seize on anything that can be tM'isted into 
Mahommedan “fanaticism.” In the old days great things were no 
doubt accomplished by Arab energy and rMigious zeal; but among 
the races converted by political influences the faith docs not 
generally take a fanatical form. In India I am confident that it 
docs not. Tho Mahommedan empire which preceded us M'as noto¬ 
riously tolerant and liberal in the highest degree; and, considering their 
position as lately dominant, and now placed in many I'espects at a 
disadvantage, the bulk of the Indian Mahommeduns are marvellously 
peaceful and good subjects. When the various occasions on which 
some Mahommedan religious element has been imported into civil or 
political stiifo in India arc examined, it will generally be found that 
religion* has merely become an incidental bond to supplement an 
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agitation on political questions. Agrarian disputes have been in fact 
at tbe bottom of almost all such cases. Even on the frontier the 
I’athans arc generally the loosest of Mahommedans; the fanatic 
zeal which troubled us was confined to a very small corner. 

It may then, I think., be taken as the practical result of experience, 
that the mere adoption of the Mahommedan religion bj'’ a people not 
politically unruly docs not necessarily make them fanatic and difficult 
to rule. So long as they have not substantial grievances and there is 
no interference with tlieir religion, there is nothing to prevent their 
being good citizens and good subjects. All prejudice apart, one 
cannot but sec that tbe religion has a very good cfiFoct on the conduct 
and character of the people as compared to any Pagan religion. A 
respect for the will of God is made more prominent than among 
man}^ professing Christians, and in the matter of drink and deport¬ 
ment they have considerable advantages over us. They carry the belief 
in the equality of man into practice as ^’ery few Christian peoples do. 
Even as regards Turkey, one cannot read the reports of our consuls 
as a whole, setting one against the other and weighing them as an 
official man is accustomed to weigh such reports, witliout feeling 
that the Mahommedans arc now almost as much sinned against as 
sinning. There is very little evidence of popular fanaticism under 
circutnstances which give much occasion for irritation to the 
dominant race. It is^not from fanaticism that the (Christians of 
Turkey (whose position is in some respects curiously like that of 
Hindoos under Mahommedan rule in India) now suffer, but from the 
inefficiency and feebleness of the administration, and the financial 
extravagance begotten by European temptations. The Turks arc 
evidently quUe unequal to the very difficult tusk of goveniing a 
country internally divided by race, religion, laws, and manners; and 
they have got hopelessly into debt. But the ordinary Muhommodaii 
population suffers from these evils just as much as the Christians. 
In Egypt, I take it that the fact that most of the people arc 
Mahommedans is no insuperable objection to a closer connection with 
that country on the part of a strong and capable jmwer. 

Behind Egypt is Africa. The civilisation and utilisation of Africa 
is the great enterprise of the future, and it seems pretty clear that the 
only present available entrance to what may be called “ High Africa ** 
is by way of Egypt, In South Africa we come in contact with the 
Kaffirs, the most warlike and unsettled and least laborious of African 
races. There is no prospect on that side of a settled and progressive 
native dominion in Africa to be reached by other than very slow 
steps. On the west coast our settlements are separated from tbe interior 
by difficult and unhealthy jungles. Tbe line of the east coast is held 
by Portuguese and Zanzibarees, who are not equal to a great enter¬ 
prise. On the north the Desert separates the outer fringe from the 
interior. 
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We know enough to bo assured that a strong and civilised "power 
.commandLpg Egypt may open up easy communication with, and 
navigation of, the great^Lake region which occupies the centre of the 
^African continent—a rich country of great capabilities, elevated 
several thousand feet above the sea, and tlje possessors of which, if 
sufficiently strong and organized,* would dominate the bulk of the 
continent. Seeing how admirably fitted for labour the African race 
have shown themselves to be, how wretched and miserable is their 
condition in their own country under a barbarous anarchy and bloody 
slave-dealing customs, und.how tractable, amiable, and good-tempered 
they are under civilised control, one cannot doubt that any great 
power which could and would perform for Africa the functionsVhich 
we have performed in India, would immensely benefit the human 
race. And profitable as has been the labour of Africans in other 
continents under all the disadvantages of limited numbers, slavery, 
and a degraded position, it must be that the great native population 
of Africa would add prodigiousl}'^ to the resources of the world in 
their own fertile continent, if, political order being maintained, per¬ 
sonal freedom and security were guaranteed to them, and European 
energy and capital were introduced to direct free labour. The high 
Lake country in particidar appears to be eminently fitted for such 
a settlement—lioaltliy, fruitful, and fitted both for native -and 
European residence. At the present time some of the most profit¬ 
able productions in the world are those only produced in the peculiar 
climate afforded by the combination of a tropical latitude with an 
elevation which secures against great heat and malaria. Such a 
climate is insufficiently available elsewhere ; in Africa there is a vast 
extent of it. Already the best coffoo comes from IJigh Africa, and 
pepper, quinine, and many other things would be abundantly pro¬ 
duced tlierc. Followiijg the course of the many rivers which radiate 
from this elevated region,*tropical countries of great ricliness and 
large populations would be reached as they cannot be reached from 
the pest-ridden coast. No doubt to any power which can under¬ 
take such a work, Africa offers a field greater than India, and one 
where intervention would bo still more, justifiable in the interests 
of humanity. Africa might become a gigantic Java or Ceylon. 

The great question, too, whether Africa is to be Christian or 
Mahommedaii, still hangs in the balance. The Mabommedans have 
very much the start of us; but the traces of old Christianity still 
linger in Abyssinia, and, without fully accepting Mr. Stanley's 
account of thl3 extreme religious pliability of his royal friends in 
Central Africa, we may well believe that, with little tangible reli¬ 
gion of their own, the mass of Pagan Africans offer a missionary 
field such as wo have not in India. I have said that 1 am not at all 
inclined too much to disparage the Mahommedan religion, and do 
not doubt that it is far better than Paganism; but once Mahom- 
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medan never Christian. From a religious point of view we should 
much wish toi see Africa Christian. And there is another view 
connected with the religious question. -The civil law of the 
Mahommedans is sanctioned by their religion ; and os members of. 
society it is this law more than their religion which separates them 
from people of other faiths and feligions. With the religion of the 
Arabs must come their code of laws—polygamy, and all the rest of 
it. And this makes a great social gulf between alb Mahommedans 
and Europeans or races deriving their civilisation from European 
sources. 

Moreover, although there was a time when the Arabs were 
the most energetic and civilised people in the countries on 
the Mediterranean, it is the fact that all the nations professing 
Mahommedaiiism are now more or less eflFcte. Although the 
Khedive seems to make a fair ruler in his own country, neither 
financially nor politically is he strong enough to establish a great 
and vrell-organieed empire in Africa such as ours in India. If ho 
did succeed in acquiring a sort of semi-native dominion, it would bo 
hardly consistent with a full development of European settlement 
and enterprise. The questions which arc now so embarrassing in 
would be doubly so in a greater Africa. 

It i& then only by a first-class European power, or by a combina¬ 
tion and agreement of rfirst-class powers, that Africa can be fully 
reclaimed. Undoubtedly it is very sad if such an advance in the 
history of the world must he prevented by the want of accord 
among different powers, the unwillingness of one to allow another 
to undertake so humanising a work, and other embarrassments. The 
difficulties of the present situation are very great, and it is to be 
feared that they will hardly be overcome Vithout some better under¬ 
standing than now exists. • 

We come back, then, to the question,—Looking to Egypt aS ii 
stands and to African possibilities, is it prudent to let things drift in 
a direction which may cast on us an Egyptian protectorate ? Should 
we be prepared for such a function if the will of Europe assigned it 
to us ? I think not. 

Taking the commercial view first, I cannot think that a mere 
question of a little higher or lower tariff on the Suez Canal could 
justify such a step. French and other shareholders, and all who use 
the Canal, are interested as well us we in keeping open the Canal. 
There is only question of detail—dredging and repairs, measure¬ 
ments and rates. It- could not bo worth our while to incur the 
responsibilities of an Egyptian dominion, and all the difficulties and 
jealousies which it might entail, for such an object. It would be far 
better to use the position which we have acquired as a*basis to press 
for some such international arrangement as Lord Derby hints at. 
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In tho political view, looking to our interests in Asia, my opinibn is 
that it would not be worth while to hold Egypt in order to secure 
the way to India against the remote contingency of a possible tem¬ 
porary interruption. E^pt would be of no use for this purpose 
unless we at the same time held complete command of the seas on 
both sides of the Isthmus. If wa are to maintain the Canal route 
in time of war, both for military and commercial purposes, we must 
not only have fleets superior to any fleets or combination of fleets 
that cun be brought against them, but we must be able to keep up 
so complete 41 police of tlic long narrow seas between Gibraltar and 
Aden, that our passing ships shall be free from the risk of capture 
by vessels having the use of ports on the shores of those seas! It 
has yot to be seen whether, under the present development of 
«tcara, it would bo possible to secure so long a line of navigation 
through so great a stretch of narrow sea. If wo can really do this, 
then wo shall be free to use the Suez Canal unless Egypt is occu- 
l^iod in great force by a strong military power hostile*to us. It is 
only in tho rare event of a combination of the following con¬ 
tingencies that it could be desirable for us to occupy Egypt. 

1. War. 

2, So effective a command of the seas that our ships can safely 

pass along the Mediterranean (I use the word in its literal 
sense) route. 

y. The occupation of Egypt by anothef^^hostilc power while we 
hold the seas. 

We know that on the only occasion on which such circumstances 
have occurred—when France had occupied Egypt while we held 
the seas—tho Great Napoleon was unable to maintain that occupa¬ 
tion. In all probability it.Avould be so again. It might be better 
to trust to our ability to secure Egypt when the necessity arises, 
than to forestall the necessity by undertaking an onerous charge in 
anticipation of a need which may not arise for generations. 

After all, too, it is not a* matter of life and death to us to main¬ 
tain the Canal route \indor all possible circumstances. Suppose 
that, by a concurrence of events, it is some day or other (some 
distant day we may hope) interrupted for a time ? Well, the Canal 
is not the only way to India. Till the other day wc very well main¬ 
tained our coniniorcial and military communications by another 
route—to a great extent we do so still. It is only a question of a 
voyage longer by a month or six weeks. 

If the position was reversed, if there were on the Asiatic side 
of the Canal some first-class power which might find an opportunity 
of trapping our fleet on that side, and which, holding the seas on 
this side for ever so short a time, might descend on our British 
shores,, alone or with others, and strike a fatal blow at our very 
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heart*, it might in that case be worth while to make any sacrifice to 
secure ourselves against the remotest possibility of such an event* 
But our position in India is far diflfcrent. There we do not, with a 
petty army, depend for our existence on the command of the seas. 
In India we are nothing if not military. We have now great 
facilities of transport in India, great material and resources in tho 
country itself. I should be very sorry indeed to suppose that we 
could not maintain ourselves there, even for a few months, against 
any force that could suddenly be sent against us, without aid from 
this eSuntry. When our European force was at the weakest, and our 
danger the greatest, wo fought and won the battle of the Mutiny 
before effective aid from England arrived on the scene. It was not 
till Delhi was taken, and our eventual triumph secure, that tho 
regiments from England came into the field to make it more rapid 
and complete. We slmuld have done very will, even if troops could 
not then have been sent through Egypt. 

If a Russian invasion be possible, it is certain that the Russian 
route to India is fur fclowcr than that in steamers round the Capo. 
No other power could send by sea, through the Suez Canal, a 
force which could do more than harass our coasts. It is impossible 
that an army, with the c.arriagc and material necessary to cope with 
the mCans wliicli wc could bring to bear on a threatened <juarter, 
could be sent by so long^a sea voyage. I hope that we eoTitinue to 
establish ourselves more firmly against internal dangers. India is 
not worth holding if our position is not so strong that we coiild 
maintain ourselves, for a little time at any rate, against dang(‘rs 
external and internal without aid from England. If the delay 
caused by the i?ecessity of sending the troops which wc ('.ould spare 
from England (and how many would they bo ?) round tho Cape on 
some rare occasion might he fatal, the sooncr,we abandon so iii.s(‘cure 
a position the better. ‘ 

From an Indian point of view, then, I do not see an adequate 
motive for undertaking or accepting the control of Egypt. If wo 
assume such a function, it must be because the position is in itself 
a desirable one. 

I have said that if Egypt were not embarrassed by debt tho 
country would pay well, and that the character and religion of tho 
people would probably present no great obstacle to civilised control; 
but in fact Egypt embarrassed by debt, with which we should find 
it very difficult to deal; and thougli it might be as easily governed 
as an Indian province, it would be but one Indian province the nion*, 
and that one isolated and exposed to European complications and 
dangers such as we do not feel in India. Although tho Turks an^ 
foreigners in Egypt, the -family of the Khedive has so identified 
itself with the country, and they are so ranch taking tho position of 
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native iiilers, that there would be no ground for dispossessing them 
any more than the best of our Indian feudatory princes. We could 
but assume a protectorate and suzerainty. Even the tribute which 
Turkey now receives as the rej3ompense for those functions has been 
pledged by the Sultan to his creditors, and it jvould not be easy for 
us to get it. We should hold the position which wc do towards a 
native State in India, which wc have undertaken to protect while 
wc do not touch the revenue. -Altogether, with our enormous respon¬ 
sibilities for the rule or protection of 240 millions of people in India, 
there seems to bo no call us to undertake a few more millions 
in Egypt. Egypt alone is not a dominion which it would be for 
our advantage to undertake, or which any call of duty imposes 
oil us. 

It would only be with a view to Africa that we could think 
of undertaking Egypt. No doubt for the gigantic task of govern¬ 
ing and civilising Africa wc have some special facilities whicli 
no other country possesses. We have the capital, thd energies, 
and the habitudes, by moans of which wc ha\l^ been accustomed 
to occupy and improve new countries. Wc have learned in 
India the art of govciming great subject populations. Wo have 


in India the luateriuls for a native arniv which we miffljt 
raise almost to any numbers, which, witli our present experi¬ 
ence of the nortliem races, wc may make almost as efficient as 
European troops (for African purposes probably more so), and whicli 
wc miglit employ abi'oad without those dangers which arc inevitabh* 
to a, loo large and efficient native army serving in India. If W(‘ 
should conclude that it is right to promote emigration on a largi* 
soak: from the densely j)opulatcd parts of India, and sli,ould succeed 
in doing so, prc^bably no field would be belter than Africa, wher<‘ 
anarchy and bloodshed hayo left room for much new iwjmlation, and 
where Indian intelligence and*Indiun arts might do much to supple¬ 
ment the honest hard work of the Negro. 

There is much to tempt us to such an undertaking. If the time 
were approacliing when our work in Inclii^ would be completed, 
when, having done our duty in that country,and raised the natives 
to a high level, it would be better for all parties that we should 
leave them to govern themselves, then indeed, in view of sucli even¬ 
tualities, it might be well that w^c should make a beginning of an 
African dominion, and look to the day wlion a Britisb-African 
Empire might succeed our Britlsh-Indiaii Empire, just as in the last 
century the British-Indian Empire succeeded that American em])ivo 
which wo were compelled to abandon. But there is not yet iii 
India any such prospect of independence and self-government. The 
question whither our rule in that country is tending becomes more 
puzzling -every day; certainly we do nqt yet sec our wav to any 
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definite plans by which it may reach a safe self-governing position. 
We could not relieve ourselves of our task there even if we would, 
and at present, at any rate, we would not. With India on our 
hands, I think wc could not undertake Africa. It is dangerous for 
a small country to undertake too mucii. Already w'e feel u strain 
on our population — there are other outlets to it than our own 
dominions and our own colonies. Wo could hardly undertake 
Africa from Indian resources alone. Capital wo have in England in 
abundance, but a too great extension of our power might weaken 
the heart, 

* r 

If a real working federation of English-speaking nations were 
possible, great things might be attempted; but at present there is 
no approach to any such system. The great English-speaking 
colonies arc entirely freed from the control of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment ; they govern themselves as they please in all things, and 
only retain the right to claim our protection while it is convenient 
to them todo so. We can in no shape tax Canada for any Imperial 
object. The Australians would much like to annex New Guinea, 
but even that thoj’- would have us do at our expense, not theirs. 
Certainly we could not draw on Canada or Australia for a great 
African enterprise. Still better would it be if wc could have a 
federation of European nations, of nations of European origin, and 
on the part of such a federation undertake the reclumation of the 
barbarous parts of tlicfold world, both in Africa and in Asia; but 
%ve have not yet any immediate prospect of a union of Christian 
countries now armed against one another. 

Willi our great possessions and great undertakings both of 
government and colonisation, we might well, witliout jealousy, let 
any other nation really capable of it,undertake a great Avork in 
Africa, if we could have sufficient guarantees for our communications 
and just riglits ; but in truth, if we cannot undertake the reclamation 
of Africa, still less is any other country in a position to do so. It 
must have become evident to France fhat, witli her present social 
arrangements and the want of increment in her population, she is 
not a colonising country as she was in the last century. She has 
failed to colonise Algiers, and would, under her present circum¬ 
stances, hardly seek a greater Africa. Germany lias enough to do 
at home—Russia fur more than enough. Italy is perhaps the 
country best fitted for an African undertaking, if licr internal state 
were sufficiently secured and her financial position good; but that is 
not yet. 

On the whole, I think it comes to that to w^hich I have already 
pointed ; viz., that the best use we can make of the interest which 
we have acquired in the Suez Canal, is to make it the basis for 
actively promoting the jjlan at which Lord Derby has bintpd—the 
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control of the enterprise by some sort of international commission 
cn the part of the powers chiefly interested. We are now in a 
position to promote such an arrangement, not only without creating 
jealousies, but by way of allaying jealousies, since it would imply 
'the abandonment of exclusive interests a^d control on our part. 
Such an arrangement made, we could dispose of our shares to private 
holders^ bringing them into the English market as much as possible, 
not in order to create a preponderating English influence, but only 
to render the proprietary not exclusively foreign. 

There remains the real difficulty—the loan fo the Khedivff—the 
interest due from him for nineteen years to come. Whatever 
happens, we must always remomher the maxim not to throw 'good 
money after bad ; and especially wc must be of all things careful not 
to allow a comparatively small pecuniary stake to involve us in a 
line of policy which we would not otherwise adopt. Unless our 
interest is secured by sumo guarantee of which we yet kifow nothing, 
our moderate 5 per cent, will be no better placed than tbPe exorbitant 
return for which private financiers have stipulated. If one is not 
paid, neither will be the other. Mr. Cave’s mission is a fact. We 
may hope that it will really throw some light on the Egyptian 
finances—a light which will probably be made available to all the 
world; but beyond the information thus gained once for all, we 
should, I think, scrupulously avoid any further ojficial interference 
with the Khedive’s financial management. ' We cannot so interfere 
without making ourselves in some sort responsible, and creating 
financial hopes and expectations, compared to which o\xr own 
iI200,000 per annum is a small sum. Of course the Khedive may 
avail liimsclf-of private English aid, as lie may of^aid from any 
other source. It is the official interference of the English Govern¬ 
ment which is to be eschewed. If, with such aid and advice as he 
can obtain, the Khedive #an maintain his credit and pay his 
creditors, ourselves among the number, good and well; if he fails, 
we must submit to the loss with others, and put it down to the 
policy of rescuing the Suez Canal from a foreign monopoly which 
the Government has adopted. 

There is still the old question—If the Turkish Empire breaks 
up, who is to take its place in regard to Egypt ? I suppose there 
is nothing for it hut to await the event. If an international control 
and regulation of the Canal can be established, a step will be gained, 
a proeedent and example furnished, for some international arrange¬ 
ment by which Egypt may he couti'ollcd and the affairs of Central 
Africa regulated. 

^Gkokge Campbell, 
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Twe^jty years ago a strange panic seized upon the public nsind in 
this country, and for a while shook the national faith- in representa¬ 
tive institutions. A temporary failure of our commissariat at the 
commAicement of the Crimean war, contrasted with the supposed 
efficiency of French military administration, sufficed to procluco u 
passionate impatience of parliamentary control, and a craving for 
“strong,” if not for “personal,” government. Even the Prince 
Consort, speaking deliberately at a critical juncture, declared that 
constitutional government was “ under a heavy trial; ” and loss 
pinident men, Muth less knowledge of English history, were neither 
afraid nor ashamed to enlarge significantly on the merits of a dicta¬ 
torship. This fit of Unworthy self-abasement rapidly passed away; 
the vigour of English organization was seen to increase as tht> 
shortcomings of French organization bccaine more evident with 
every montli of the war; tlic French people soon aft(,Twar(ls began 
to clamour for those very liberties wliich Englishmen liad ali'ected to 
despise ; Italy, Gorman^^^ and Austria herself, successively adopted 
constitutional government of an English type ; the great struggle of' 
1870 showed that, for want of it, the armaments of France had no 
moral force behind them, and iho idol of French Imperialism was 
finally shattered at Sedan. Thenceforward we have seldom heard of 
personal goverpmont, excejjt for the purpose of pointing aii adverse? 
moral; and, in 187G, few would veutura to whisper in the secret 
chambers those anti-constitutional sympathies wliicli, in 1855, were 
freely proclaimed upon the housetops. • 

A similar wave of reactionary sentiment has, iicvortlielcss, rocentlj' 
passed over the surface of English politics. As the vitality of the 
British Constitution was imi)ugned because the arrangements for sup¬ 
plying the British army bad broken down in a sudden emergency, 
so the vitality of Liberal Principles is impugned because a Conserva¬ 


tive Ministry has existed for two years and there is no immediate 
prospect of displacing it. For twenty-five years before, with three 
very short intervals, the Liberal Party had been in power; during 
this period it had triumphantly carried nearly all the measures 
which Liberals of the last generation had at heart; having sunk 
into a minority under a combination of influences that would have 
destroyed any other party much earlier, it has still been able to hold 
the ground which it had- conquered; and yet there are those who 
profess not only tp despair of its revival, but to doubt the very 
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existence of distinctive Liberal Principles. In vain are they re¬ 
minded that patriots of former ages were content to live and content 
to die for principles of civil and religious liberty, which arc now the 
inheritance of the Libeyal party, but which then, as now, were a 
stumbling-block to faint-hearted believers and foolishness to political 
sceptics. In vain are they invited to watch the growing ascendancy 
of Liberal Principles on the Continent, after repeated discourage¬ 
ments, and Under far more arduous conditions. They admit that in 
its origin the Liberal cause Avas the cause of the people, that it was 
a reality, and not a mere name, in the days of Hampden and tho 
days of Somers, under the ill-disguised autocracy of George III. and 
in the great reaction which followed the French Ilevolution. They 
do not deny that momentous issues were at stake when that reaction 
was rudel}" cut short by the first lleform Act, and they arc fain to 
acknowledge that Liberal Principles were not wholly played out when 
their energy Avas suspended during the declining years of Lord 
Palmerston. Tliej'' cainiot help perceiving that Germany has become 
the first Power f>i‘ l^urope, and that Italy Ifas made herself a groat 
nation, by tardily embracing the most essential of Liberal Principles; 
they I'ccognise Liberal Principles as the basis of national prosperity 
in ISAvitzerlaiid, in irolland, ainl in Belgium ; they applaud the adop¬ 
tion of Ijiberal Principles and condemn every backsliding from 
Liberal J^rinciples in France; they kn(^v that Tiibcral Principles 
created the ITnited States of America, and arc the Amy breath of 
life to all the more prosperous British colonics. They would he 
Liberals anvAAdicre but at home, ynd in any age but the present. The 
alleged cxliaiistion of Liberal Principles is peculiar, forsooth, to 
Great Britain, and it is from the last general election that avc are 
complacently admonished to date the new luillcnnium of political 
indifier(;ncc. , 

But tlie reign of politfeal iiidiffcrcuco Is sometimes proclaimed, 
not bo much on tlic ground that Liberal Ih'inciples are exhausted, ag¬ 
on the ground that all their stable and valuable elements have been 
absorbed into modern Oonscrvatisni, or at least have become the 
common property of both parties. Hew far this is from being true 
Avill hereafter appear more clearly. In the meantime, we cannot fail 
to remark that, if true, it would amount to a most triumphant justi¬ 
fication of Liberal Ih’inciplos, and an almost conclusiA'e presumption 
against abandoning our hold upon them. If Liberal Principles are 
shoAvn to have guided the nation aright in the seventeenth century, 
in the eighteenth century, and during the first two-thirds of the 
nineteenth century ; if those Avho persistently opposed Liberal Prin¬ 
ciples for BO many generations are now convicted of having opposed 
reason and justice and national interei^t—surely this is a strange 
reason for abjuring Liberal Principles under their own proper title. 
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and fastening upon them an alien title like “ Conservative ” or 
“Constitutional,” hitherto associated with resistance to Liberal 
Principles. If the Party which Mr. Disraeli more accurately calls 
“ Tory ” is really prepared to burn what it. used to adore and adore 
what it used to burn, why should they cling so fondly to party 
watchwords and appellations which'recall the shameful memories of 
English constitutional history, instead of borrowing the name with 
the glorious traditions of the Liberal Party ? 

But it is really difficult to discuss with a grave face the hypothesis 
of Liberal Principles having been recently merged in the nebulous 
mass of “ Conservative Principles.” For whore, let us ask, are 
these Conservative Principles, and who shall either find the centre 
or describe the circumference of their orbit ? Assuredly, Con¬ 
servative Principles, if they ever existed at all, have long since been 
invisible to the naked eye, and the want of them is not supplied 
either by a community of party instincts or by the good sense and 
honestj’^ of individuals. Churcli-and-King Torjdsm was at least 
positive, but the Conser^®atism now in vogue is not merely a system 
of negations, it is a system of negations which is constantly fluctuat¬ 
ing with the subtraction of old and tbe addition of new tenets, as 
political exjjediency may require. If ever the modern Conservative 
Party had a fixed conviction, this conviction was that it was their 
mission to stem the flood o|^ democracy; and even when JVIr. Disraeli 
had educated them into perceiving that it would bo a shrewder game 
to manipulate the democratic movement, and outbid their opponents, 
three Cabinet Ministers felt it thei? duly to resign, and more than 
one of those who retained oflfice solemnly pledged himself never to 
accept household suffrage without certain definite safeguards. 
Within a few weeks these safeguards were? thrown overboard, and 
these pledges broken -VYutbout so much as a bb*sh ; the scruples of 
the weaker brethren who had seceded frdm the Government had 
become a subject of pity rather than of^resi)ect in Conservative 
society; and the Prime Minister, enjoying the unbounded confidence 
of his Party, openly boasted of having taken a leap in the dark—a 
leap which might imperil the British Constitution, indeed, but which 
could not fail to “ dish the Whigs.” It was no Radical enemy, but 
a fuiniliar friend of the Conservative party, who, still writhing under 
the humiliation of 1867, described its creed as a marvellous com¬ 
pound of political bigotry and political infidelity. At all cvent&, 
after this signal exhibition of Conservative morality, only to be 
matched by the conduct of tho same Party on the Conspiracy Bill of 
1858, it would be idle to seek anything like a Principle in tho 
negative professions of Conservatism, while the subtlest analysis 
will - equally fail to detect ally thing like a Principle in its affirma¬ 
tive manifestoes. The Queen's Speeches of 1874 and 1875, the 
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parliamentary and extra-parliament^ utterances of Conservative 
members, and the election addresses of candidates, may alike be ran¬ 
sacked without discovtsring a maxim by which modem Conservative 
statesmanship would be •willing to stand or fall, unless it be the 
maxim of government by the landed aristocracy. Government by the 
landed aristocracy appears, in fact, to have become the one cardinal 
article of the Conservative faith, as it is manifestly the idea which 
determined the personal composition of Mr. Disraeli's Cabinet. 
What the landed aristocracy may do with their power, is apparently 
a secondary consideratioli in the eyes of Conservative politicians, 
and wc have no reason to suppose that any assurances which they 
may now give us of hostility to household suffrage In the counties, 
or even of fidelity to Church and State, will bo held more sacred 
than their repeated vows never to support a degradation of the 
franchise in boroughs. True, it is almost impossible .to imagine the 
Church Establislnuent being deserted by the Conseryative Party so 
long as the present system of Church patroyage is upheld, but it is 
very easy to imagine a profound alteration in the sentiments of Con¬ 
servative squires towards clergymen, if clergymen were in any sense 
representatives of the parishioners, or even nominees of bishops. 
Those who could indorse the semi-communistic programiyc of the 
New Social Alliance, or who sec nothing unconstitutional in Female 
Suffrage, are not men to stick at politicai trifles, and irksome tradi¬ 
tions of old-fashioned Toryism will be cast off as lightly as the 
Slave Circular was retracted, or the farmers rebuked for continuing 
to agitato against the inalt-tas^. It is, indeed, this very incapacity 
of seeing the difference between I’rinciplcs and expedients, between 
wise measures and skilful manoeuvres, wlilch inakCs a Conservative 
administration so dangerous, and justifies the hopes which the pro¬ 
moters of revolutionifrj’' (jrotchets repose in its unlimited pliability. 

What, then, arc Liberal Principles ? This is the question which 
Lord Derby avowed himself unable to answer in that remarkable 
exposition of Conservative policy at Jidinburgli, which must have * 
sounded to working men like a gospel of political despair. In 
approaching such an inquirj^', it may not be amiss to bear in mind a 
striking parallel furnished by the religious world. No divisions 
among English Liberals are so broad, or so deep, or so ancient, or 
so enduring, as those which keep asunder tho various Protestant 
churches of Europe and America. Moreover, the divisions of Pro¬ 
testantism arc rendered more significant by contrast with the 
imposing unity of Catholicism—an unity which, hollow as it is, far 
transcends in solidity any superficial coherence of the Conservative 
party. Nevertheless, wo may well ask whether the most sectarian 
of Protestants, or the most unscrupulous of Jesuits, would dispute 
the existence of governing ideas and definite tendencies common 
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to all Protestantism, and opposing an insuperablo barrier to any 
reunion of Christendqm on a Catholic basis. If this be true—and 
who can deny it ?—there may surely be goverding ideas and definite 
tendencies common to English Liberalism, in spite of all the differ¬ 
ences between the centre and left wing of the Party. In other 
words, there may be a profound agreement on laberal Principles 
underlying, in the deeper strata of thought, all the manifold dis¬ 
agreements on Liberal policy. To enumerate these Principles 
<jxhaustively would of course be impossible, but it is not igipossible 
to identify some of those which are most'firmly implanted in the 
heads and hearts of true Liberals, and the influence of which is most 
clearly to he traced in recent history. 


II. 

i 

The first and,.broadcst of all Liberal Principles is the unreserved 
recognition of Progress^as the appointed law of all human institu¬ 
tions, civil or religious. This Principle, sometimes ridiculed as a 
truism by modern Conservatives, has been steadily violated or 
ignored in Conservative policy, and is practically embraced, with all 
its conseguences, by Liberals alone. Looking upon the nation as a 
living and growing organism, a true Liberal watclics, not merely 
without alarm but Avitb bejtrtv satisfaction, those results of national 
life and growth which call for constant readjustments of political 
and administrative machinery. IIo does not I'all into tlic Con¬ 
servative error of imagining that codes or precedents or customs or 
forms have any vitality or any authority in themselves, but bo 
regards them as ^products of national character, tlie development of 
which should keep pace, and should not more than keep puce, with 
the natural process of social evolution, ^^ctiifg on this Principle, 
the Liberal Party carried tlic great Reform Act of whereby the 
representation of petty boroughs was transferred to iiopulous towns, 
and the mass of the middle classes admitted within the pale of the 
Constitution. Acting on this Principle, the same Party welcomed 
the rise of the artisan class in boroughs ; and thougli defeated in the 
attempt to enfranchise the best part of them, compelled its oppo¬ 
nents to pass a still larger extension of the suffrage, throwing out 
the provisions under which it was sought to take back with on<! 
hand what had been given with the other. It was this Principle 
which, applied to urban solf-govornmcnt, produced the reform of 
Mxmicipal Corporations; and this M'hich, applied to endowments, 
produced the Charity Commission, the University Reform Acts, and 
the Endowed Schools Act, with many like measures designed to 
protect the interests of the living against the posthumous control of 
the dead. It was this Principle again, which, having been adopted 
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too late to save the American colonies, has since been carried out 
by the Liberal Party in extending to most of our other colonies the 
privileges and obligations of free communities. But it is superfluous 
to multiply examples of its operation, for not a year or a month 
elapses without bringing up some issue on,which the Liberal Party 
advocates progress, and the Consarvativo Party places itself in the 
attitude of obstruction. Not that every Liberal possesses, or that 
every Conservative lacks, the power of discerning the signs of an 
institution having outgrown its original structure, and the mode in 
which it should be adapted to new conditions. Such insight and 
flexibility of mind arc given, in fact, to few, and fewer still retain 
the courage to exercise them in advanced life. But since the Liberal 
seers have ever been first to indicate the necessity of progressive 
changes, and since the Liberal Party has generally had the wisdom 
to follow their guidance, an active belief in Progress may justly be 
claimed as aji essimtially and distinctively Ijiberal Principle. 

2, A second Principle, implied in the very word Liberal,*^ and 
illustrated in ever}' chapter of Liberal policy, is an imperishable 
love of Freedom. JiOng before the Liberal l^arty had grasped the 
idea of progress, or divined the ** increasing purpose ” which runs 
through all tliouges, the idea of freedom, both civil and religious, had 
become the very life-blood of the Liberal creed, and borne ample fruit 
in legislation. Animated by this I'rinciple, as applied to colonial 
l)olicy, even llie oligarchical Whiggism o? Burke and his associates 
rose into a loft}' Popublican strain, in protesting against the arbitrary 
measures which produced the America)! war. The freedom of the 
press was not ucliievod without a struggle prolonged from the age 
of Milton to a period within living memory, in which all the Con¬ 
servative forces were arrayed against it, and Liberals asserted it 
under peril of imprisonment. Personal freedom was only secured 
to all British subjects by the most determined efforts of Liberals, 
after the Reform Act had weakened the power of the slave-owning 
interest and their Conservative allies. For, thougli Conservatives 
shared with Liberals the lionour of abolishing the slave trade, the 
horrors of -which shocked their humanity, very few but Liberals 
were found 1o reprobate slavery, as slavery; and it was but yester¬ 
day that Liberal opinion arrested a Conservative Government in the 
act of countenancing slavery by an order of the Admiralty. Freedom 
of worship, as well as freedom of election to municipal offices, were 
denied to Ih-otestant Nonconformists, while other privileges of 
citizenship were denied to Roman Catholics, until both were emanci¬ 
pated by the irresistible pressure which the Liberal party brought 
to bear even on Conservative ministers. Freedom of trade was 
carried by moans of Liber^ agitation, so ably and persistently 
conducted as to convert another Conservative minister, who speedily 
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paid 'the price of his patriotism in expulsion from office, and who 
has never been forgiven by that Party which had originally imposed 
the Com Laws and so long idolized the principle of Protection. 
Freedom of labour cannot be said to have existed in England until 
the restrictions imposed on the independence of labourers by the 
Poor Laws and Combination Laws •were removed by a series of 
Liberal measures, culminating in the Union Chargeability Act, so 
bitterly opposed by the Conservatives, and the Trade Union Acts of 
1871, which the present Home Secretary has extended in accordance 
with the proposals of Mr. Lowe. Freedom of education—in the 
sense of free participation in State grants and public endowments— 
is not even yet fully assured to all creeds in this country; but it is 
the Liberal Party, and the Liberal Party alone, which, stop by stop, 
has succeeded in banishing tests from elementary schools, from the 
universities, and from many, though not from all, of the endowed 
schools. Freedom of voting has always been a Liberal watchword, 
as the use cf “legitimate influence” has been alwa 3 ’s justified 
by Conservatives; and, though many Liberals prized open voting 
even more than free voting, a majority of the Party adopted the 
secret ballot as the one eficctuul remedy against coercion and intiiiu- 
dation. Nor can we omit to notice the intuitive sympathy with free¬ 
dom of# thought which in all ages has been characteristic of political 
reformers. Men who have been used to let their minds play freely 
rotmd the fundamental Questions of politics, and men who have 
been used to speculate freely on the fundamental questions of religion 
or philosophy, cannot but feel a mutual respect and affinity. Herein 
lies the secret of that natural alliance between Liberalism and science, 
which is so mysterious to Conservatives, but which permanently 
enlists the most powerful intellects in the nation on the Liberal 
side. 

It will be observed that, in all these cases, t\ie Principle vindicated 
is that of individual liberty, so far, and so far only, as it is consistent 
with the paramount rights and duties of societJ^ It is not Liberal¬ 
ism which benevolently allows each man to endanger his neighbour*^ 
health by keeping up some favourite nuisance, or to sell his neighbour 
adulterated goods with impunity ; still less is the so-called doctrine 
of lamez faire to be reckoned among Liberal principles. From a 
Liberal point of view, indeed, to claim infallibility for the State ia 
almost as absurd as to claim infallibility for the Church, and this 
is an additional reason for leaving both individual citizens and local 
communities to govern themselves as far as possible. But, after all, 
the State, unlike the Church, is itself in this country the highest 
expression of self-government, and must needs lay down rules for 
the mutual relations both •of local communities and of individual 
citizens. Liberals do not hold that either local communities or 
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individual citizens have an abstract right to manage their own 
affairs, or that where tho interests of others are involved with 
their own, they can be trusted safely to do so. Such notions are 
more in harmony with tho french theory of Individualism and the 
American theory of State-right than with the historical growth of civil 
liberty in England, concurrently wifh an ever-widening supremacy 
of law over custom and of the nation over local government. What 
Liberals do hold is, simply, that in general people 'will manage their 
own affairs best, and may be trusted safely to do so where the 
interests of dthers are not involved, but that where the State finds 
it necessary to interfere for the common good of all, it should in 
general interfere by compulsory rather than by permissive legis¬ 
lation. 

It is probably this last opinion to which Lord Derby alludes, 
when he speaks of a strong inclination towards “ democratic 
despotism” as a very marked feature of “ the new Radical creed.” 
Now, it may be remarked in passing, that “ democratic *dcspoti8m ” 
would at least have this advantage over monardhical or oligarchical 
despotism—that a majority of tho people would he more likely to 
understand and studv the real welfare of the whole than a small 
minority or a minority of one. J^till, even “ democratic despotism ” 
is treason against political liberty, and Lord Derby's warning oh this 
subject is not altogether unseasonable. No jjoubt a disposition has 
lately manifested itself to rebel against the sound but unsentimental 
rules of political economy, and to seek for social improvement by the 
shorter method of State intervention. The usual excuse for such 
intervention is that long arrears of legislation must needs be made 
np without delay, and that it is but equity' for Government to 
redress in one age evils which Government may have fostered in 
another age. The distinction between acts which affect the indivi¬ 
dual only and those whicli "affect his fellows also is forgotten or 
ignored. Rccauso compulsory vaccination may be justified as a 
necessary safeguard of public health, and compulsory education as a 
moans of rescuing neglected children from vice and crime, it is 
assumed that some good and no harm can fcsult from a compulsory 
regulation of agricultural contracts or of ship-building. Protectionist 
fallacies of this kind may or may not form part of some “new 
Radical creed ” known to Lord Derby, us they assuredly form part of 
the delusive visions held out by less scrupulous Conservatives than 
Lord Derby to credulous working men. Rut they are flagrantly at 
variance Avith Liberal Principles, and have been steadily discouraged, 
at no light sacrifice of popularity, by the responsible leaders of tho 
Liberal Party. 

3. Next among the distinctive Principles of Liberalism must be 
placed tho pregnant, hut thoroughly constitutional, idea of Equality 
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—not of social but of civil equality—of that equality before the law 
to which all the subjects of a British Sovereign have os good a 
right as all the citizens of a Greek Republic. Liberals know 
as well as Conservatives that men are^not born equal in ability, in 
virtue, or in the prosi^ects of fortune which depend on parentage. 
What they fail to understand is, why these startling contrasts 
between the original lot of Dives and of Lazarus should be 
aggravated, rather than mitigated, by the effect 'of human laws. 
They are fully aware that, in a country like our own, where feudal 
tracEtlous are still potent, and wherci the ambition of founding a 
family is the besetting weakness of every parcenit, the custom of 
primogeniture, unless directly forbidden by law, is likely to prevail 
for many geiicratious. But they do not see cither the justice or the 
expediency of consecrating this custom by legislative enactment—of 
prescribing, in the case of descent on intestacy, and of favouring, in 
the case of family settlements, the practice of accumulating all 
landed pr6perty upon the eldest sou. They acknowledge tlmt in 
filling the higher posts of the civil, naval, and military service, a 
large discretion must he loft to palrouage, and therefore a wide door 
o 2 )ened to nepotism and jobbery; they perceive, also, that no precau¬ 
tion can deprive ricli men’s sons of the lion’s share in the distri- 
butibn of clerkships by literary competition. But these considera¬ 
tions do not lead them to regard a reckless distribution of groat 
offices with any satisfaction, or to neglect the only measures through 
which promotion by merit can be clfectually substituted for the caste 
system in the army, navy, andyrvil departments. On the contrary, 
the Liberal Party, with the aid of one or two enlightened Con¬ 
servatives, at length succeeded in establishing coinjiotitive 
examinations as the one avenue to* inferior posts in tlio Civil 
Service; while the same Party, opposed jL)y the whole Cuuservutivo 
force, carried the abolition of jjurcliuscriii the army, and vainly strove 
to defeat the reactionary designs embodied in the Army Exchange 
Bill and the new regulations for the upjiointment of naval cadets. 
Liberals, again, arc ^jerfcctly conscious that, however complete may 
be the legal equality of electors, the practical influence of education, 
of i)ropcrty, and of mere notoriety will make one voter’s support 
worth a hundred or a thousand times as much as that of another, 

I 

But this docs not prevent their regarding all their fellow-citizens as 
“their own flesh and blood,” or reconcile them to a carefully 
packed repTCseiitatlon of “ interests,” or cause them to favour schemes 
for enabling the few to outvote the many. They appreciate the pro¬ 
digious advantage which the Church of England possesses by virtue 
of its history, its corporate revenues, the perfection of its organiza¬ 
tion, and the learning * of its clergy, over and above that which it 
derives from its connection with the State. But this did not seem to 
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them a good reason for extending to Church affairs the maxim, “ To 
him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away; they protested loudly against the exaction of Church- 
rates from Nonconformists, as well as against the exclusion of Non¬ 
conformists from educational endowments, and they now protest 
against the prohibition of Nonconformist services in parochial 
churchyards. 

These are a few typical specimens of the mode in which the 
Liberal Principle of civil Equality has been applied by the Liberal 
Party, not in levelling down, but in levelling up, not in weakening 
the strong, but in strengthening the weak, not in destroying the 
power of natural superiority, but in breaking down the artificial 
barriers raised between man and man by Privilege, Monopoly, and 
Ascendancy. If this be Democracy, then Liberal Principles arc 
democratic, and it is for those who repudiate Democracy^ in this 
sense, to uphold that of which it is the opposite. 

4. Closely allied to a belief in civil Ijibcrty and a belief in civil 
Equality, is a fourth Liberal Principle which is ditficult to describe 
in a single AV'ord or phrase, but which is deeply rooted in every 
liibcral mind. This principle is an immutable respect for human 
nature as such, not merely because Christianity invests every human 
being with the iiiiLjcsty of immortality, but also because experience 
has shown that every race and every type of jjpaukind is endowed 
with noble qualities and capable of almost infinite elevation. It was 
this respect for human nature and human destiny which leagued 
itself with the idea erf liberty to cinlsli slavery. It was this which 
annulled the Draconian code, assigning death as the penalty of two 
hundred and thirty-eight offences; leaching men that cv«i criminals 
have claims on society, and thaf if repression is the primary, reforma¬ 
tion is the secondary object»of ^lunishment. It is this which inspires 
Liberals with a niaiily aversion to the puuishnient of the lash, the 
use of the branding-iron, and the infliction of any needless personal 
indignity even on the outcasts of society. It is this which has en¬ 
listed 80 many Liberals on the side of Labour in its struggle lor 
independence, and which is ever on the watch against the judicial 
oppression which is still occasionally practisal at petty sessions. It 
is this which has gradually introduced humanity into our relations 
with savage tribes, and forbearance into our relations with subject 
populations, which has saved the Maories of New Zealand from 
extermination, and which sternly condemned the atrocities per¬ 
petrated under the rule of martial law in Jamaica. 

The love of Peace, which ^s so nobly characterized the Liberal 
party since the age of Fox, sometimes curbing the aggressive impulses 
of British commerce in Asia, and often restraining us from disas¬ 
trous intervention in Europe or America, has its main origin in a 
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cognate Principle. If Liberals alone refuse to regard war as a perma¬ 
nent institution, and are ever seeking to diminish its causes, it is not 
because they prefer material prosperity to national greatness ; it is 
because they have a worthy conception of national greatness, because 
their feelings towards foreign peoples are feelings of friendship 
rather than of enmity, and, above all, because they can sympathize 
with the suffering and toiling masses who have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by military glory. From a like source there 
springs that generous confidence in popular intelligence and sense of 
riglit which convinced Liberals that, in spite of Conservative male¬ 
dictions, the Republican bubble had not burst in America, and that 
no United States Government supported by the American people 
would ever be guilty of repudiation; which has always actuated 
Liberals in dealing "with the parliamentary and municipal franchise, 
and Avhich fortified Liberals against the Conservative fear of a cheap 
newspaper press. And as Liberals believe in public virtue and 
national conscience and international morality, so they believe in 
the honest and independent exercise of human reason. Upon this 
belief reposes the sturdy Protestantism of which Liberalism is the 
political counterpart, which thinks nobly of the human soul, and 
which holds, in opposition to Romanism, that on the open field of 
inquiry truth, and not error, must in the end prevail. This is why 
Liberals are plausibly accused of optimism, and occasionally lend too 
ready an ear to schemes of world-bettering. Looking upon what 
men have done as the earnest of what they yet may do,” knowing 
that bv the efforts of human intellect civilisation has been evolved 
from barbarism, sanguine Liberals may be tempted, indeed, to expect 
too much fnom similar efforts organized under scientific guidance, but 
their hopefulness is in itself a motive power of untold value, and their 
enthusiasm W'iser than all the cynical- sagacity of Conservative 
pessimism. 

5. It,, may well appear somewhat pharisaical to class an habitual 
regard for political justice among distinctive Liberal Principles, and 
it would indeed be absurd if the Liberal party should arrogate to 
itself the sole possession of this sentiment. Nevertheless, facts go 
far to prove that Justice is a governing idea of Liberal policy 
in a sense which is not merely foreign to Conservative policy, hut 
which Conservative politicians have often laughed to scorn. All 
the Reform Bills supported by the Liberal party, including two 
Irish bills introduced by Mr. Butt last session, have been advocated 
mainly on grounds of political justice, and opposed by the Conserva¬ 
tive Party on grounds of naked expediency. The Irish Church Act 
was essentially based on considerations of justice and not of selfish 
utility, for it was foreseen that it would fail to conciliate Irish 
Catholics and would provoke bitter resentment among Irish Pro- 
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testants. The Washington Treaty, with the expression of national 
regret which it embodied for the first time in diplomatic history, 
was entirely dictated by the sentiment of justice. Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet was not weak enough to suppose that so high-spirited a 
people as the British people would relish a virtual acknowledgment 
of having been in the wrong ; but they .were convinced that in the 
single case of the Alabama we had been in the wrong, and they had 
the manliness to make the amende honorable on behalf of their 
countrymen. It would be easy to cite other uniiopular acts of Liberal 
Governments, for which no other motive than a sentiment of justice 
can bo imagined, and into which no Conservative tactician like 
Mr. Disraeli would ever have been thus betrayed. On the othef 
hand, it would not be difficult to cite unjust acts of Conservative 
Governments—such as the suppression of the Heligoland Constitu¬ 
tion—for which no particular motive can be imagined, but of -Nyhich 
no Liberal miniator could have been guilty. But perliaps ishc most 
suggestive example of the difference between the ConsorvfvtiYe and 
the Liberal standard of political justice is to be found in the much 
greater fairness of Liberal warfare in opposition. It has been said 
that-Mr. Gladstone’s Administration was “lied out of office;" and 
though such a statement may be loo unqualified, if is ccrtfiin that no 
resource of factious intrigue or cabimnious moiidaeitv was left untried 
by the Conservative Party. Instead of retaliating, the ex-ministers in 
the House of Commons, under Lord Hartington’s^eadership, have fre¬ 
quently befriended Mr. Disraeli's Government in their parliamentary 
difficulties, have commented with great moderation on their official 
blunders, and have sometimes carried* forbearance to excess where 
abuses of patronage ought to have been oxpoHod. After duly consider¬ 
ing this, let any impartial maii compare tlie present courteous tone 
of the Liberal press with the unscrupulous language employed by the 
Conservative press during tlic last I^arliamont, and he will be driven 
to conclude that fair play in political controversy is a distinctive 
Liberal Principle. * 

fi- One more Liberal Principle remains to bo mentioned, which of 
late years has become the most distinctive of all—the deliberate 
preference of national interests over all minor interests, whether of 
classes, of sects, of professions, or of individuals. At first sight this 
Principle, like the last, so closely resembles an elementary precept 
of public morality, that we may hesitate to treat it as characteristic 
of one Party rather than another. Unhappily, experience has shown 
that no Principle is more at variance with the spirit of Conservative 
policy, as there is none which promises less ephemeral popularity to 
any Party which honestly observes it. In old times, a corrupt 
expenditure of a few thousand pounds would* buy the support of a 
powerful family or a parliamentary seat of priceless value to a 
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ministry, "without appreciably injuring the pocket or the feelings of 
a single voter, and not the smallest particle of national gratitude was 
to be earned by abstaining from it. So, in these days, it is far more 
profitable to propitiate a class at the expense of the nation, than it is 
to serve the nation at the expense ol a class. The apostles of f'ree 
Trade were fortunate enough to array the interests of one class 
against those of another, and for once to persuade the people that all 
of them would gain, as consumers, by cheapening imports, while 
only a section of them were gaining, as producers, by Protection. It 
is seldom, however, that a political lesson can bo so-closely brought 
home, and the fate of the last Ministry suffices to show at what a cost 
ihc Liberal l^riiiciple of subordinating particular to national interests 
must generally bo innintainod. In dealing with the Irish Church 
and the Irish land, in reforming the licensing system, in abolishing 
army purchase, in regulating educational endowments, in remodelling 
the judicature, in reducing their own patronage, in enforcing eco¬ 
nomy ini all branches of the public service, and still more in the 
general tenor ofitheir whole aduiiuislrativc policy, Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues were guilty of sheer Quixotry in the eyes of 
Conservatives; for they liad actually offended or alarmed the clergy 
of the Established Church, the landlords, the brewers and publicans, 
the oflScers of the arniy, the local trustees of schools, the lawyers, the 
clerks in public offices, and the waiters upon Providence, withoiit 
benefiting any ono-^oxccj)t the nation. We have since had an 
excellent illustration of policy based on the opposite Principle, liy 
relieving English publicans from some of the restrictions on disordt'r 
and drunkenness, by talking but the Irish yunduy Closing Bill, by 
legalizing bargains for regimental exchanges, by restoring the nomi¬ 
nation system for naval cadetships,, by revising the Adulteration 
Act, by mutilating the Judicature Act, and suppressing the 
Endowed Schools Commission Jis an independent body, Mr. Disraeli 
and bis colleagues have appeased more or less fully most of the 
classes '‘harassed’’ by their predecessors; and all this., loo, Avithoiit 
injuring any one—except the nation. 

The preference of popular to proprietary rights, where they come 
into collision, is but a corollary of the same Principle. In the eyes of 
a Liberal, it is more important that Birmingham should he drained 
than it is that neighbouring landowners should escape any annoy¬ 
ance ; towns and villages below twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
ought not to be excluded from the Artizans’ Dwellings Bill to please 
the country gentlemen; nor should the Agricultural Children’s Act 
he made a dead letter to save the pockets of fanners. Cattle-owners 
ought not to be compensated twice over for losses by the Rinderpest 
at the expense of consumers; poor commoners have quite as sacred 
privileges as lords of manors; and the revenues of the London com- 
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panies are not to be left nt the private disposition of tbeir members 
present and future. It was not Liberal members of Parliament that 
cheered the insolent self-laudation of a shipowner who had compro¬ 
mised the neutrality^f England for the sake of commercial profit. 
It was not a Liberal Govemnient that contrived to undo the bene- 
ficent legislation of 1844, and relievo, the owners of noxious manu¬ 
factories in London from the statutable obligation to remove them in 
the year 1874; nor was it a Liberal Government that showed the 
cloven foot of favouritism on the question of savings-bank accounts. 
Nay, more—it was once a Liberal paradox that property hm its 
duties as well as its rights; and it is still a liberal paradox that 
proprietary rights, like all other rights, were created by law for the- 
benefit, not of individuals, but of the entire community. 

Put this distinction hetweeii Liberal and Conservative ideas is 
more clearly marked in everyday administration than it is in legis¬ 
lation, and in those details of administration which arc not*sccn than 
it is in those which are seen. It sometimes appears as«if Conscr- 
A’ativos Licked the very belief in the efficacy of ad?ninistrative public 
spirit. "When a Conservative (xoverinncnt comes into office, there is 
not a public servant, civil or military—from the admiral or general 
to the humblest sailor or private, and from the heads of departments 
to the lowest chu’k or mosscngci*—who does not receive the impres¬ 
sion that strict vigilance is no longer the order of the day, that 
iij'tioiial requirements are no longer to dorainAjr over private claims, 
that England no longer expects every man to do his duty, hut only 
hopes that ho will do so. The efiVet- of this impression is not felt at 
once. For a while it appears that it is possible for a GoA'ernment to 
scatter and yet to increase, to serve its friends and the nation with 
equal fidelity, to reap efficiency without sowing purity and economy. 
But a time surely comes when the Estimates arc mysteriously 
swelled, no one can say how, and there is less than ever to show for 
the outlay; when the fruits of Ijibcral policy have been consumed; 
when one class after auotheV manifests signs of disappointment; 
and when the nation, roused from its indolent good-nature, realises 
that a imramount regard for national interests is, after all, the only 
Principle on which national interests can be permanently secured. 

III. 

Those who recognise the Principles here laid down as distinctively 
Liberal, will hardly dispute that, in their nature, they are capable 
of infinite new applications. But it may reasonably be asked why 
Liberal Policy is now in abeyance if these principles be living 
principles, and whether they are of any practical value in their 
bearing on the politics, not of the remote future, but of the present ? 
The first of these questions admits of a simple answer. Liberal Policy 
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is .now, and may continue awhile to be, in abeyance, owing to a 
concurrence of causes which imply no weakness in Liberal Principles. 
In the first place, no Party in opposition is bound to formulate a 
schedule of the measures which it would cnAavour to carry, if it 
should regain power at some indefinite' period. The late Sir Bobert 
l^cel said that ho was not in the habit of prescribing before he was 
called in, and Mr. Disraeli once intimated, with more amusing 
frankness, that it would be absurd to expect a declaration of policy 
until he should get access to the pigeon-holes of the public offices. 
Even if the Liberal Party had now a leader with as fuU an authority 
as Mr, Disraeli then possessed, he would show little prudence by 
disclosing gratuitously, to friends and enemies alike, the plan of 
his next campaign. But it is no secret that, at present, the future 
leader of the Liberal Party is not yet designated, and Lord Ilarting- 
ton, who has magnanimously consented to fill a peculiarly difficult 
position, is more than justified in studious reticence. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone may well shrink from undertaking to resume the leadership 
whenever the party may next be in office, and may well hold that 
whoever is destined to lead the jjarty in office should learn to lead it 
in opposition. Still, while Mr. Gladstone, with unabated powers, 
remains a possible leader, it is hardly possible for any one elso to 
act effectively in that capacity. Nor is this all: liowevcr clearly the 
objects of a prospective Liberal Policy may be <lefined in the minds 
of those who must hereafter be called upon to shape it, unforeseen 
circumstances must determine which of such objects should be put 
in the foreground and which left in the background when the 
proper occasion ar^es. One of these circumstances is the state of 
that po])ular sentiment miscalled public opinion. A nation, like an 
individual, has its nobler and its duller moods; and so long as the 
people at large manifest no aspiration towards a higher political or 
social condition, there is no room for^ a Liberal Policy 'worthy of 
the name. 

It is not, however, to be disguised that real and practical differ¬ 
ences of opinion divide the various sections of the Liberal Party from 
each other. There are those who hold the separation of Church 
from State to be the first and most urgent duty of Liberal states¬ 
manship, and there are those who advocate the extension of house¬ 
hold suffrage to counties as the keystone of future Liberal Policy, 
while there are those who deprecate both these measures as either 
mischievous or premature. There are those who advise the Liberal 
Party to stake itself upon effecting organic changes in the Constitu¬ 
tion, such as the abolition or sweeping reform of the House of 
Lords, while there are those who think it safer to keep great noble¬ 
men in the House of Loyds than to risk having them in the House 
of Commons, and who prefer an unreformed House of Lords because 
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it is less capable of resisting tbc popular will. There are those 
whoso test of Liberal orthodoxy is the adhesion to schemes which 
they cherish as Vitally affecting the moral or social good of the 
community, but wiiich they know to be condemned by other 
'members of the Liberal party ; Mdiilo there arc those wdio consider it 
better generalshij^ to select ns rallying points, not those positions 
which a few Liberals nifiy bo eager to defend with their lives, but 
those positions* around which the whole Liberal army can bo 
marshalled In battle-array. 

Sucli differences, so long, as t.hcy prevail, are doubtless falal to 
party discipline ; hut must they of necessity prevail for ever, and 
shall the liannoiiioua unity of Liberal principles result in no possible 
unity of Liberal action? To answer this, wo must touch, however 
brieflAS on certain oijcn questions of Liberal Policy; and since it 
would be of no avail to discuss those of lesser difficulty, lot us 
grapple at once with those which divide the Party most,*not for the 
purpose of pretending to solve them, but for the ])urp(ftie of asccr- 
tfiining whethc}* they arc really incapable of sokition by the light of 
Liberal Principles. 

1. To begin, then, with the County Franchisci—what do Liberals 
and Conservatives respectively think of its extension to all ratopaying 
householders ? The Conservative is naturally averse to it, Ifating 
every approach to manhood suffrage, viewing the political emancipa¬ 
tion of agricultural labourers wdth unfeigned distrust, and fearing 
lest they should oombiiic vdih. Radical artizans, under the influ- 
once of agitators, against landlords and farmers. At the same 
time, if Sir. Disraeli w^ere quite sure that it would succeed as a 
party mfimeuvre, he might prepare himself for another leap in the 
dark, hoping that, on the Avholc, the votes of the more enlightened 
labourers Avould be neutralized by those of tho illitorutti residuum. 
The Liberal instinctively l«oks at the question from a precisely 
o])posite point of view. Without hn ing any stress on abstract 
rights, he regards it as a source of national strength that as many 
citizens as possible should take part in politics, and feels ashamed 
that almost the whole class of hushandmcji should hav(' been dis¬ 
franchised, on the plea of incompetence, for three centuries after 
the Reformation. He may or he may not agree wdth Mr, Trevelyan 
in considering them as having now attained their political majority; 
hut if not, ho is only the more eager to promote their political 
education, welcomes gladly every sign of growing independence, and 
only dreads lest the more intelligent labourers should be swamped, 
as the Conservative hopes, by those who vote at the bidding of 
employers, publicans, or ministers of religion. In short, the 
differences among Liberals on this subject aro mere differences of 
judgment about the proper time of doing what all desire to see done. 
Every year inevitably lessens the degree of such differences, and it 
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is riiorally certain tliat, before many sessions have passed, the 
Liberal Party will be united, either in extending the county fran¬ 
chise, or in converting into a reality some illusory extension of it to 
be proposed by the Conservative Party. * 

2. Take, again, two, groups of questions more intimately con¬ 
nected with each other than 4s generally realised—^tho questions 
which relate to Land and Local Covemment respectively. What 
Liberal defends the present Lasv of Primogeniture or power of strict 
entail, the cumbrous formalities wliicb favour tbo aggregation of 
landed property and i)rcvent its dispersion, the inadequate security 
against encroachments on common rights, the feudal spirit or the 
magisterial administration of the Game Laws ? On (^very one of 
these points, it is true, diverse opinions might be culled, from Liberal 
speeches and writings, as diverse criticisms wore ollered by Liberals on 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill. But does auy one doubt that if a 
well-matured remedy for all or any one of these anomalies, so dear 
to Conserviitivos, wore brought forward by a responsible Liberal 
Government, it would command the loyal support of the Liberal 
Party ? In the same way, Liberal borough members cannot be 
expected to adopt precisely the same view as Liberal county members 
of Local Govermnont and Taxation. No political connection will 
obliterate the natural distinction between ui-baii and rural interests, 
but then no rational Ministry, chosen from tluj Liberal party, would 
ignore that natural dis’tinction, while the rovi\'al of self-government 
in country districts, and the concentration of municipal authorities 
in towns, W’ould command a cordial assent from all sections of the 
Party. A Whig nobleman is, of course, better satisfied than a Iladical 
alderman with the present stratification of socic'ty and distribution 
of powers in counties; but the Whig, nobleman, like the Iladical 
alderman, believes iii progress, in liberty, in civil equality, in the 
prevailing virtue and good sense of *bis couutryiueii, in political 
justice, and in the supremacy of national over private cuds. For 
him, therefore, a reform of county-government in a democratic 
sense has no terrors, especially if accompanied hy such changes as 
may attract into the service of local government, both in counties 
and in municipalities, the rightful aristocracy, not of birtli or of 
wealth, but of education. There is some reason to believe that, if 
Mr. Gladstone's Administration bad remained in office, a popular and 
comprehensive settlement of these questions relating to Land and 
Local Government would have been its next groat enterprise. As 
there is very little danger of such settlement being effected by 
Conservatives, it remains for Liberals to consider whether these 
questions, perilous as they may seem, are not really among those 
upon which there is most practical convergence of Liberal opinion. 

3. But even supposing that Liberal Principles afford a solution of 
the County Franchise question, the various Land questions, and the 
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questions which concern Local Government, what are we to say of 
the Education question ? Let us say, boldly, what is the simple 
truth, that on no pthei; political question is the essential agreement 
between Liberals so profound, as on no other have their superficial 
difieronces been so grossly magnified by themselves as well as by 
their opponents. All Liberals concur in regarding primary educa¬ 
tion as the imperative duty not only of parents but of the State. All 
would prefer a* municipal to a voluntary or denominational system of 
school government; all would object to giving one child, by reason 
of its parents’ creed, any advantage over another in respect ojTsecular 
teaching, and nearly all would object to excluding religious teaching 
from schools aided hj’- public funds. Every one of these conclusions 
is a simple deduction from the Liberal principles of liberty, civil 
equality, and confidence in the people; every one, except the last, 
lias been stoutly controverted by Conservatives. Then what is the 
extent of tho dilfcrences which are paraded as if they wore irreconcil¬ 
able r' That some liibcrals were for giving more fa\Wrablc, and 
some for gi\'ing less favourable, terms to crfstiiig schools on the 
voluntary systeiii, which it was evident must sooner or later give 
way to schools on tlic municipal, or School Board, system. That 
Mr. Forster often spoke, and sometimes acted, as if his object were 
to “ supplement” the voluntary system, whereas the object of’many 
Liberals was more or less gradually to supersede that system—which 
has actually been, and could not fail to be, the effect of his measure. 
That some Liberals desired to make education universally compulsory 
from the first, while others thought it wiser to proceed by steps, and 
to cover the country with good schools before compelling all children 
t.o go into them. Surely, we must needs confess^ that Liberal 
I’rinciplcs have little to do with common sense if differences so 
trifling and so transito^^ could produce a perpetual rupture in tho 
Liberal Part 3 % The fact is lihat, at the pi'cscnt moment, this rupture 
is at an end for all purposes of political action, and that nothing 
stands in the way of a combined movement for tho complete organiza¬ 
tion of education, jirimary, secondary, and academical, on a truly 
Liberal basis. For Liberals value natioiyil education as the most 
powerful corrective of social irregularities and theological pre¬ 
judices ; they protest, as one man, against stereotyping the isolation 
of classes and sects in schools and universities; and they will never 
cease to resist tho bigotry which treats dogmatic antipathies as if 
they were grounded in religion and morality. 

4, In this spirit they will unanimously reconsider the far more 
formidable question of the relation between Church and State, 
whenever it shall become necessary to deal with it by legislation. 
Here, if anywhere, the Liberal party is supposed to be rent asunder 
by a schism which cannot be healed. Hero, therefore, if anywhere, 
the cohesivo power of Liberal principles may be tested, and for this 
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purpose we shall find it instruct ive-^^xamine the position of a Liberal 
who thinks it expedient to maintain the Church of England, not for 
the sake of its doctrinal leaching orEpiscop^il constitution, but for the 
sake of religious liberty and of Mwional interest. Such a Liberal 
will heartily recognise the merits of self-government, ecclesiastical 
as Avell as civil, and may well envy Prchbyterians that habit of 
popular control over Church aflairs which is thi' strongest and 
healthiest root of Scotch Liberalism, Jle will freely admit that 
acting gregarioxisly, in Convocation or elsewhere, the clergy of 
the Ckurch have cfonorallv been on the side of reaction, and some- 
times of oppression, lie will admit further that a zealous and 
influential section of the clergy is bent on divesting the Church of 
its Protestant character, and making it an instrument of the Itomish 
l^ropaganda. These considerations, however, instead of inclining 
him to Disestablishment, convin^ him that Disestablishment would 
bo fraught \vitil national danger. Tie knows that, by virtue of its 
connection with the State, the Church of England is penetrated 
with lav ideas bevdnd any other communion in Christendom, and 
that a severance of tliis connection is the darling object of those 
who desire to convert its clergy from ministers of the people into a 
tnic sacerdotal ordm’. lie docs not forget that, whereas Convocation 
is impotent to alter the doctrine or discipline of the Church in the 
minutest particular, the national Legislature is omnipotent to modify 
both as it muv see fit. lie foresees that wlial is called Disestablish- 
ment would practically moan the establishment hy law of a vast and 
irresponsible corporation, st^parated fi'om the nation for ibo first lime 
in English history, but endowed witli so enormous a share of national 
property that, it would become a menacing power in the State, holding 
a fortress in every parish, and commanding all the grandest ecclesi¬ 
astical buildings in England. This corporation, lie cannot but fear, 
would be clerical and cpiscojial in a scnr^c of which England has yet 
had no experience, for the secular ministrations now undertaken by 
clergjuncn as servants of the State would then be merged in public 
worship and religious instruction, while in any future Synod a pre¬ 
ponderance would certainly be secured to clerical votes over lay voles, 
and to the votes of bishops over those of the inferior clergy. The 


example of Scotland and America docs not encourage him to hope 
that a Church so constituted would bo less exclusive socially or less 
aristocratic in its spirit than the present Churcli of England—that it 
would contain a larger or nearly so large a proportion of philo¬ 
sophical thought and enlightened charity. The example of Hol¬ 
land and Belgium teaches him that Ultramontanism is strong where 
Erastianism is weak, and observations made nearer home warn him 
to beware lest, in clutching at a phantom of I’cligious equality, he 
should let go the substance of religious liberty. For these and like 
reasons, each of which constitutes a good Ritualistic argument in 
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favour of Discstablislimeut, he looks upon the Iladical demand for 
Disestablishment as no legitimate expression of Liberal Principles. 
He can easily understand why the High Chtirch Party should treat 
.Comprehension as an exploded chimera, should deprecate all Parlia¬ 
mentary interference witil Church-govcrnmeflt, and should be willing 
to invest a sectarian fragment of flio nation with that power over 
the ancient Cliurcli of England which the whole nation actually 
possesses and ought to exercise. Wliut surprises him is that such 
an alternative should commend itself to any Tjiberal, and h^would 
fain suggest for the considpratiou of the Liberal Party three very 
simple queries, whi(;h often recur to liis own mind :—Whether 
tlie wisest ('hurcliinon arc not pre])arod to popularise and reform 
the Church system to any extent that may be necessary in order 
to harmonize it with the political development of the nation 
and the spiritual Avaiits of each local community?—Whether the 


wisest Nonconformists arc not prepared to accept such an ecclesi¬ 
astical settlomont as Mould bring Church affairs, M'itli the disposition 
of national Cliurcli property, M'ithin the spliere and under the 
effective control of local government ?—^Wliotlicr the gulf between 
these lines of Church-reform is so impassable that no statesmanship, 
though inspired by Liberal I'riiiciples, can ever bridge it over? 

It tlius appears tliat on the most imj>ortant issues of current 
politics, and even on the most intractable of ^11, the unity of Liberal 
Principles is not only distinctive enough to repel amalgamation with 
ConserA^itism, but definite enough to indicate a basis of united Liberal 
action. Nothing but degeneracy* in the Tiiberal Party can long 
arrest the revival of such action, for the necessity for it is as urgent 
as ever. As mo survey the Moiid around us, vre cannot flatter 
ourselves tliai Lilieralism ‘^has attained the enihanasia of political 
theories, and jjassed I'rcui tlic agitation of controversy into the 
dignified repose of tacit recognition.’' While the air is thick 
with projects of social improvement, and Conservatives are troubled 
with visions of a coming Democracy, the ])rosiioct of Liberal 
Principles hocttmiiig obsolete seems almost as remote as that of 
gravitation being sui>erseded by some higher Lim' of nature. Doubt¬ 
less it is possible to imagine a new order of things in M'hich these 
Principles shall perish, as it M'crc, of inanition, when there shall 
be no further advance to bo made, no lihcrtios to be vindicated, 
no inequalities to be removed, no rights of liumanity to be upheld, 
no MTongs to be redressed, and no private interests to be overruled 
for the public weal, l^nough for us that such a consummation is 
neither Mutliin our grasp nor within our vioM', that fresh heights 
are ever rising before us on the horizon, and that, now as ever, 
Liberal Principles ai*c the only Principles l^y whi(?h the great move¬ 
ment of national life can he safely guided towards its unknown 
dostinution. Geohge C. Brobrick. 
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* Chapter III. 

raE RIVER. 

Tlie river nobly foams nnd flows, 

Tho charm of this enchanted ground, 

And nil its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty vnrjnng round.*’ 

Byiion. 

"With a subdued silvery gleam, the surest promise iu these latitudes 
of a clear day to follow, the sun peeped through the network of tho 
forest that here does duty for horizon on every side, when o\ir party 
mustered under the neat wooden pavilion of the landing place 
between the ^parade ground and the river, I might liavo not less 
correctly said the highway. For the true highwaj^s of this hind arc 
its rivers, traced right and left with mjitchloss profu^iou by nature 
herself, and more commodious could scarce he found anvwhcre. 
Broad and deep, tidal, too, for miles up their course, but with 
scarcely any varial ion in the fulness of their mighty flow summer 
or winter, rainy season or dry, so constant is the water-supply from 
its common origin, the-Equatorial mountain-r'hain, they give easy 
access to the innermost rcccjsscs of tho viist regions heyond, east, 
west, and south ; and where their tortuous windings and multiplied 
side canals fail to reach, Batavian industrv and skill have made 
good the want by canals, straighter in course, and often hardly 
inferior in navigable capacity to the mother rivers themselves. On 
the skeleton plan, so to s])eak of this mighty system of ■water com¬ 
munication, the entire cultivation of tho^ inland has been naturally 
adjusted; and the estates of Surinam arc ranged one after another 
along the margins of rivers and canals, just as farms might be along 
highways and bywji 3"8 in Germany or Hungary. Subservient to tho 
water ways, narrow land paths follow the river or trench by which 
not every estate alone, bift its every subdivision of an estate, every 
acre almost is defined and hordered, w’hile the smaller dykes and 
canals arc again crossed wooden bridges, maintiiincd in careful 
repair, but paths and bridges alike arc of a width and solidity 
adapted to footmen only, or at best horsemen ; the proper carriage 
road is the river or canal. 

In a climate like that of Surinam, bodily exertion is a thing to bo 
economized as much as possible; and accordingly everybody keeps 
his carriage, I mean his boat. That of the wealthy estate owner, 
of the vicarious “attorney” (not a professional one, I may as 

(1) Continued from Fortnightlif Feview for Deccnibor, 1875. 
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well remark for the benefit of those unused to West-Indian nomen¬ 
clatures, but the holder of a power of attorney, on tho proprietor's 
behalf), of the merchant,* of the higher official, and generally of every 
.one belonging to this or tho other of what arc conveniently called 
the ‘'upper classes,” is a comfortable barge,*painted white for cool¬ 
ness sake, and propelled by oars varying in number from four to eight. 

A fresh painted, well-kept oight-oar, with a cabin of the kind just 
described, but of the very largest dimensions, the sides, ceiling, 
hangings, cushions, all white, witli a dash of gilding here and there; 
eight rowers dressed in Icrosc white suits, with broad red sashes 
round tlicir waists, and on their heads blue caps to complete the 
triple colours of the national ilag, make a pretty show on the sunlit 
river; and the Governor’s barge might, for picturesque appearance, 
mutch the Caique of a Stainhoul dignitary, besides being as much 
superior to the eastern conveyance in coiiifort, as inferior in speed. 
The painted six-{)ar, four-oar, or even two-oar barges too, that 

abound for ordiiiai*)' vt^'aging, though of course smaller in their 
dimonsiuiis and less gaj' in tlicir accessories, iiro pleasant objects to 
look at, and may bring to mind the gondolas of Venetian waters; 
with this dific'renco, that whereas the Adriatic crews arc white, or 
what should be white, and the bpats black, here the colours arc, and 
not disadvautagcoujsly for pictorial effect, exactly reversed. 

So much for the “genlccler sort.” Largc^r yet and more solidly 
built, arc the groat llghtcr-like barges, wliether oj^cu or partly 
covered, that convey down stream from the rivcr-sido estates casks 
of sugar or molasses, barrels of rifm, sacks of cocoa, heaped-up yams, 
plantains, sweet potatoes, cocoa-nuts, cassava, and tho hundred other 
well-known but too little cultivated products of thisieemiug land. 
Alongside of these may h& often scon tho floating cottages of the 
so-called “ bush ni^groei*,” well thatched and snug ; each occupying 
half or more of a wide flal-Tjottoiued boat, wlicro two stalwart blacks 
in genuine African garb, tlyit is, next to no garb (vi(L tho woodcuts 
in Winwood lloado’s amusing narratives, pafismt), j^addlc rather 
than row; and any jiumher of black ladies, hardly more encumbered 
by their costumes than their lords, with an appropriate complement 
of ebony childreu, these last in no costume at all, look out from the 
cabin doors. In their wake follows a raft of cut timber, green-heart 
probably, or brown-heart, or purple-heart, or balata, or letter-wood, 
or locust-wood, or whatever other forest-growth finds its market in 
town; and standing on it, one or more statuesque figures, that look 
as if they liud been cut out of dark poiqihyry by no unskilful hand, 
and well polished afterwards, guide its downward course. Most 
numerous of all, light corials, that have retained the Indian name as 
well as build, each one hollowed out of *a single tree-trunk, with 
sometimes a couple of extra planks roughly tacked on to the sides 
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by way of bulwarks, paddlo past us, under the guidance of one or two 
ragged negro labotxrcrs, or husbandmen, Avlio exchange shouts, 
sometimes of jest, sometimes of quarrel, with tlicir fellows in other 
boats or on the shore. Tiieso little skiffs, drawing scarce a foot of 
water when deepest laden, pass through the narrowest ditches that 
divide almost every acre of cultivated land on the estates from the 
other, and arc the chief means of passage for the working folks on 
their way to and fro between country and town. When not in 
actual use they arc kept sunk in water just deep enougli to cover 
them, and thus preserved from the sun-heat, which "would otherwise 
soon split the unseasoned ivootl. Lastly, u few clumsy boats of the 
ordinary longshore typo, in the service of trade with the ships that 
He anchored, giving out or taking in cargo off tlie town-wharf, mix 
up with tlic rest, and add their quota of variety to the river crafts of 
Surinam. 

However,'on the present occasion it is neither barge, plain or gay, 
nor a boat, ilot even a corial, that is waiting to receive our party. 
A flat-hottomed rivel* steamer, one of the three that helojjg to the 
service of the colony, lies off the wharf; she draws about ten feet of 
water, and her duty is just now to conve}^ us up the C(niimcwc 3 mo 
River, and its main tributary the Cottica, wlien^ lies llic district 
which'Ilis Excellency Inis selected for our inspection, because 
affording the greatest viyioty of scenery and cultivation within easy 
reach of Paramaiiho. I have said tliuf the colonpossesses three of 
these boats ; the largest of them makes a voyage along the sea-coast 
as far as Georgetown twice every month ; the two smaller confine 
their excursions Avithin the limits of river navigation. 

In a few minutes we Avere all on hoard, a merrj^ partA% Dutch and 
English, ofEcial and non-official, milltarj', naval, civilian and burgher, 
but all of us bent alike on pleasing and heiiig pleased to the best of 
our oijportunities. Our boat Avas Avell supplied, too, Avith wliatover 
Dutch hospitality—no unsubstantial virtue—could furnish for con¬ 
vivial need, and Avas comiuundod by a paragon of boat-captains—a 
bright-eyed, hroAvn-fueed little man, Scotch by his father’s side, 
Indian hy his mothcr^s; Jiimsclf uniting in physiognom)'- as in 
character the shrewdness and practical good sense of the former 
parentage with the imperturbable calm and habitual good-humour of 
the latter. Under such auspices we started on our Avay. 

To enter the Commeweyno River wo Avere first obliged to retrace a 
portion of the route by Avhicb I bad arrived three days before, and 
to follow the doAvnward course of the Surinam River for about eight 
miles, passing the same objects, no longer wholly new, but noAV more 
interesting than before, because nearer and better understood. Hero 
is a plantation, seen by glimpses through the mangrove scrub that 
borders the river’s bank; a narrow creek, ut the mouth of which 
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several moored barges and half-submerged corials are gathered, gives 
admittance to the heart of the estate. It is a vast cocoa-grove, 
where you may Avander.at will under three hundred and fifty con- 
.tinuous acres of green canqj)y—that is, if you are ready to jump over 
any number of small brimming ditches, and to cross the wider 
irrigation trenches on bridges, thd best of which is simply a round 
and slippery tree-trunk, excellently adapted, no doubt, to the naked 
foot of a negro' labourer, but on which no European boot or shoe can 
hope to maintain an instant's hold. Jingo pods, some yellow, some 
red—the former colour is,»I am told, indicativo of better quality— 
dangle in your face, and dispel the illusion by Avhich you might at 
first sight of the growth and foliage around you have fancied your¬ 
self to be in the midst of a remarkably fine aider-tree thicket; 
while from distance to distance broad-boughed trees of the kind 
called b)'’ the negroes ‘‘cofifcc-inamma," from the shelter they afford 
to the plantations of that bush, spread their thick shade high aloft, 
and protect the cocoa bushes and their fruit from the direct action of 
the burning sun. ]\loisture, Avamith, and *shade—these are the 
primary and most, essential conditions for the Avcll-dolng of a cocoa 
estate. InimmcTable trenches, dug Avitli mathematical exactitude of 
alternate line and interspace, supply the first requisite; a tempera¬ 
ture that, in a Avind-fenced situation like this, bears a close 'resem¬ 
blance for humid Avarmtli to that of an accurately shut hothouse, assures 
the second; and the “ coffec-mamrau,” a dcnse-lcaA^ed tree, not unlike 
our own booeh, guarantees the third. Thus fuA'Oured, a Surinam 
cocoa crop is pretty sure to bo ?iu abundant one. Ever and anon, 
Avhere tlio green lab3Tinth is at its thickest, you come suddenly 
across a l)url\'’ (yrcolo negro, busilj' engaged in plucjving the largo 
pods from the l)Oughs Avith'liis loft hand, and holding in it so, while 
Avitli a sharj) cutlass held in his riglit he doxterouslj" cuts off the 
upper part of tlio thick 'outer coA^ering, then shakes the slimy 
aggloineration of seed and .white burr clinging to it into a basket set 
close bj" him on the ground. A single labourer Avill in this fashion 
collect nearly four hundred pounds' AA'cight of seeds in the course of 
a day. When full the baskets are carried off on the heads of the 
assistant field-Avomon, or, if taken from the remoter parts of the 
plantation, are floated down, in boats or corials to the brick-paved 
courtyard adjoining the planter's dAvelling-hoiise, Avbere the nuts are 
cleansed and dried by simple and inexpensive processes, not unlike 
those in use for the coffee-berry ; after Avhicb nothing remains but to 
fill the sacks, and send them off to their market across the seas. 

A Guiana cocoa-plantation is an. excellent investment. The first 
outlay is not heavy, nor is the maintenance of the plantation expen¬ 
sive—the number of labourers bearing an* average proportion of one 
to nine to that of the acres under cultivation. The Avork required 
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is of a kind that negroes, who are even now not unfrequently pre¬ 
judiced by the memory of slave days against the cane-field and 
sugar-factory, undertake willingly enough; and to judge by their 
stout limbs and endent good condition, they find it not unsuited to 
their capabilities. More than four million pounds* weight of cocoa 
arc yearly produced in Surinam,which is a consideration,” as a 
negro remarked to me, laboriously attempting to put his ideas into 
English, instead of the Creole mixture of every known language 
that the^v nsc among themselves. I^cither Coolies nor Chinese arc 
employed on these cocoa estates, much to the satisfaction of the 
Crcolqs, who though tolerant of, or rfithcr clinging to, European 
mastership, have little sympathy with other coloured or serai-civilised 
races. Some authors have indeed conjectured tliat the West Indian 
labourer of the future will bo a cross-niixturo of the African and 
the Asiatic ; but to this conclusion, desirable or not, there is for the 

f 

present no apparent tendency, cither in Surinam or elsewhere. As 
to the Indians of those regions, they keep to themselvc.s and their 
incapacity of hnprovoineni, combined with licreditiiry laziness and 
acquired drunkenness, will, it seems, soon render them a mere 
memory, poetical or otherwise, of the past. 

Soil, climate, and the conditions (>f labour, all hero cuniblno to 
favour the cocoa-plant; and according!)'', out of the tliirt)’’ tliousaud 
acres actually under cultivation in Dutch rniiana, wc find tlxat a 
sixth part is dedicated to its production. More would hv. so, but for 
the time required before a fre.^'h plantation can hear a riMUunerative 
crop; five or six years imist, in fact,'elapse during w]}ich no return at 
all is made, ‘'which is a consideration” also, though in an opposite 
sense to that quoted above. 

Cocoa prospers; but after all said and done, sugar, the one thing 
that for two centuries and more has boon the \W\sL Indies— 
Dutch, Erench, Spanish, or English—what cloth is to Manchester, 
cutlery to Sheffield, or beer to Bavaria, is even now, despite of 
emancipation, free-trade, beetroot, prohibitive regulations, American 
tariffs, and the whole array of adversities mustered against it for tho 
last fifty years, the "favourite” of the agricultural racecourse, and 
holds with regard to other products, however valuable, tho same 
position as the queen of tlie chessboard does when compared >vith 
the remaining jncccs. Indeed in some—Demerara, for instance- 
sugar reigns, like Alexander Selkirk on his island, not only supreme, 
but alone; while in Surinam, where, more than in the generality of 
"Wcst-Indian regions, she has many and, to a cei’tain extent, suc¬ 
cessful rivals to contend with, she vindicates a full half of the 
reclaimed soil for her cxclifsivc domain. Previous to emancipation, 
four-fifths at least were Kcr allotted share. No fuller ,cvidcnce of 
her former sway need be sought than that which is even yet every- 
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where supplied by the aspect of the great houses, gardens, and all 
the belongings of the old sugar plantations, once the wealth and main¬ 
stay of the Dutch colony. The garb is now too often, alas, “a 
world too wide for the shnunk shanks ” of the present, but it wit¬ 
nesses to the time when it was cut to fitness and measure. 

And hero on our way, almost opposite the cocoa-plantation with 
its modern and modest demesnes that wo have just visited, appears 
the large sugar-estate of Voorburg, close behind Fort Amsterdam, at 
the junction point of the river. Let us land and gladden the heart of 
the manager—tlic owner is; like too many others, and the more the 
pity, an absentee—^by a visit. Happy indeed would ho be, iq his 
own estimation at least, were we to comply with his well-meant 
request of riding round every acre and inspecting every canc on the 
grounds. But as thos(j cover five luindrod and sixty acres of actual 
cultivation, besides about a thousand more of yet unreclaimed conces¬ 
sion ; as the sun, too, is now high enough to bo very hot, and wo have 
other places to visit and sights to see, wc will excuse ourselves as 
best wc can, though by so doing we mark an iuTlifferoucc on our part 
to the beauties of the canc-field that he may Ibrgive, but cannot 
comprohentl. 

I may remark by ilic way that in this respect every planter, every 
manager, Dutch, English, Scotch, or Irish, in the "West Inches is 
exactly the same. None of them, in the intoqseand personal interest 
they take in every furrow, every enne, can understand how any one 
else can feel less; or ho\v, to the uninitiated eye one acre of reed is 
very like another; one ditch resembles another ditch; just as the 
sheep in a dock are mere repetitions the one of the other to all but 
the shepherd; or ns one baby resembles any baby to every apprehen¬ 
sion except to that of tlic ’mother or, occasionally, the nurse. Let 
us, however, respect ’whwt wc are not wortlxy to share ; and do thou 
decline regretfully, t) my friend, but firmly—if thou dcsirest not 
headache and twelve hours’ siibseciuent stupefaction at the least— 
the friendly invitation to “ ride round ” the estates, in a sun heat say 
of 140"' F., for Uvo whole hours, it cannot be loss; while a super- 
copious breakfast, and all kinds of cliccrfirl but too seductive drinks, 
are awaiting you on your return. Accompany us rather on the quiet 
circuit W'o will now make about the house, the labourers’ cottages, the 
outbuildings, and two, at most throe, acres of cane, and when in 
future visiting on thy own account, go thou and do likewise. 

Nor is even the folloxving picture of Voorburg to be taken as a 
photographic likeness, but rather an idealised \icw, combining details 
taken from other subjects with those of the above-named locality, and 
true to many, indeed most, sugar estates of this region, because limited 
to the exact facts, statistical or pictorial, of none. 

Wood or brick, more often the former, the landing-place or 
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** Stelling ” receives us, and on traversing it wc arc at once welcomed 
by the shelter—^half a minute’s exposure to the sun will have made 
you desire it—of a cool, well-swept, well-trimmed avenue, most 
often, as it happens to bo at Yoorbui'g itself, of mahogany trees, dark . 
and cloistering, soinctimcis of liglit green almoncl-trccs, or locust-trees, 
or it may be of palms, especially betel; tliis last selected rather for 
the perfect beauty of symmetry, in which it excels all other palms, 
than for shade. To this avenue, which may bo from fifty to a 
hundred yards long, succeeds an open garden, laid out in walks 
where ‘‘ caddie ” does duty for gravel, and"flDWcr-heds in which roses, 
geraniums, verbenas, jossamiues, and other well-known Eurojjcanized 
flowers and plants, mix with their tropical rivals, of ccj^ual or greater 
beauty and sweetness; their names, ali mo, 1 am no botanist; enough 
if wonderful passion-flowers, noble scarlet lilies, and gorgeous cactus- 
blossoms be mentioned hero; Canon King.dey’s chapter on the 
Botanical (Jarflcns of Trinidad may be safely ennsulted for the rest. 

* < V •> 

Among the bods and garden-walks keep seutim'l, in true Batavian 
fashion, quaint white-painted Avooden statues, mu'^tly classical after 
Lcinpriere, ‘‘ all heathen goddesses nutst rare,” Venuscs, Dianas, 
Apollos, Tcrpsichorcs, Fortunes on Avlieels, Baccliuses, Fawns, occa¬ 
sionally a 'William, a Van Tromp, or some other liero of Dutcli land 
or main, these last recognisable by the vestiges of cocked hats and 
tail coats, as the former I'.v the absence of thosi; or any other articles 
of raiment; and all with their duo proportion of mutilated noses, 
lopped hands, and the many injuries of sun, ruin, and envious time. 

But stay, I had almost forgotten to mention the two iron popguns, 
that command the lauding place, and flank on either side the entry 
of the avenue*; imitation cannon, that in everything except their 
greater size arc the very eounlerparls of’‘those “devilish engines” 
that our early eliildhood thought it a great aehicvemeiit to load and 
fire off. Hero the children’s part is played not unsuccessfully by the 
negroes tliemsclves, who at seventy years of ago have no less pleasure 
than wc ourselves might have felt at seven, in banging off their 
artillery in and out of all po^siblc sc;isons, but especially on the 
approach of distinguished and popular visitors like Ilis Excellency 
the Governor, with whom I am liapj)ily identified, so to speak, 
during this trip. But this is not all; for within the garchm, close 
under the house windows arc ranged two, four, or even six more 
pieces, some shaped like cannon, others like mortars ; and these too 


are crammed up to their very mouths witli powder and improvised 
wadding, and exploded on festive occasions; when, as ill-hap will 
have it, their ovcr-rcpletion often results in bursting, and their 
bursting in the extemporised amputation of some negro arm, leg, or 
head, as the case may be. T3ut though I heard of many a heartrend¬ 
ing or limb-rending event of the kind, I am thankful to say that I 
witnessed none during our tour, though of explosions many. 
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Next a fliglit of stops, stone or brick, guarded by a handsome 
parapet in the Dutch stylo, and surmounted by a platform, with more 
or less of architectural pretension, leads up to the wide front door; 
by this wo pass and find ourselves at once in the largo cnti'ance 
'hall, that here, as formerly*in European dwellings, servos for dining 
room and reception room generally. The solid furniture, of wood 
dark with ago, gives it a quasi old-Eiiglish look ; and flic gloom, for 
the light is allowed but a scanty entrance, lest her sister heat should 
enter too, is quasi iMiglish also, llut the stift* portraits on the 
wall, ancestors, rcluiivos, Netljorland celebrities, royal personages, 
governors, &e., arc entirely Dutt^h and belong to the wooden 
school of art. The central fable Is of any given size and strength, 
and has heen evidently calcnlaiod for any amount of guests and 
viands. Wo shall pai-takc of the latter before leaving, and bestow 
well-merited praise on cook and collar. Ticskles the hall are o1 her 
apartments, counting-rooms, and so lorth; above it is a second story, 
above it a lliinl, for tin? brick walls wre strong, and hurricanes 
arc liere as In Domerara unknown; over alj rises a high-pitched 
roof; the wolf, or griffin, or lion, or whatever crest the original 
j»roprictor may have boasted, figures atop as gable oruaniont or 
vane. The whole forms a manor-liouso that might have been 
transported, by substantial Dutbh cherubs of course, as the Loretto 
bauble was by slim Italian angiolcts, from amid the pojdars of 
Arnhcim or ]b'ed\oort, and set down on thV banks of Comracw('vne. 
Only the not unfroquent adjuncts of a trclliscd verandah, and a cool 
outside gallery, are nuinifestl}' not of extra-tropical grow'th. 

We have received our welcome, and drunk our prelusory 
schnapps. And now for the sight-seeing. The factory, whore 
the canes, cruslicd into n^cro fibre as fust us the negroes can lift 
them from the canal-barge alongside on to the insatiable rollers 
close by, give out their couljuuous green frothy stream, to be clarified, 
heated, boiled, reboiled, tormented fifty ways, till it finds refuge in 
tlie hogsheads or rum barrels; resembling in every stage of its 
course its counterpart in Demorara, or Jamaica, minus, however, 
except in one solitary instance, the expensive rctineiuents of the cen¬ 
trifugal cylinder and vacuum pan, 13ut Ibr mere delectation, unless 
heat, vapour, noise, and an annihilation of everything in general be 
ddectatiou, which I hardly think, no man need linger in a factory, 
nor, unless he desires premature intoxication on vapour, in a rum- 
distillcry either. Worth attention, however, and admiration too, is 
the solidity of construction hy which the huge mass of building, 
doubly heavy from the ponderous machinery it contains, besides its 
clustering group of out-liouses, inegass-sheds, tall chimneys, store- 
places, and the rest, is enabled to support itself upright and unyield¬ 
ing on a soil so marshy and unstable. The foundations in many 
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instances, I am told, exceed by double in dimension the buildings 
above. 

Ingenious bees these sugar-making ones. Let us next look at the 
hives of the workers. Those workers, or, metaphor apart, labourers, 
are here, at Voorlnirg I mean, and on* not a few other estates, of 
three kinds, Coolie, Chinese, and Creole, And, should any one, 
smitten with a desire for accunicv and statisticKS, wish to know their 
exact numbers in tliis particular instance, the Coolies at Voorburg 
arc ninety all told, the Chinese one hundred and eighty-one, the 
Crcolec or colonial-born negroes, two hundred. 

First to the Coolies. Their introduction into Surinam is of recent 
date*, little over two years, in fact; but everything has been organized 
for them on exactly the same footing as in Demerara or Trinidad. 
They have their Agents, here and in India, their official protector, a 

veiy efficient one in the person of Mr. A. C-, Her Majesty’s 

Consul; their labour and pay regulations arc tcxtually identical Avitb 
those of Demerara ; the)’' arc duly provided with a medical staff and 
hospitals ; in a word,^thcy arc, if aii)i:hing, more fenced in here from 
every shadow of a grievance than even in an English colony; 
Jlr. Jenkins himself could not ask more for his proteges. The eye 
recognises at once the regulation cottages, all like prettj' maids— 
but here the similarity ceases—of a row, witli garden spaces attached, 
back yards, verandahs, and cvciy attention ])aid by the constructors 
to dryness, ventilation, dnd whatever else a l^ivliamcn^ary Inspector 
of the most practical typo could desire. Thus much is done for the 
immigrants ; but except to amass money, with an occasional whift'at 
the hookah between times, from morning to night, the “mild ] lindoo” 
is not inclined to do much for himself. His garden, ill planted and 
ill cared for, is a sorry sight; his dwelling, for what concerns the 
interior, is a cross between a gypsy-hut and a rag-shop, and a 
pinched, stingy, meanness characterizes his every belonging no less 
than himself. That he may also excel, in “grace, case, courtesy, 
self-restraint, dignity, sweetness, and light,’’ I aju read)', of course, 
with all believers in “At Last,” to admit. But I do it on faith, 
the evidence of things not seen cither in the West Indies or the 
East. Low-caste Hindoos in their own land are, to all ordinary 
apprehension, slovenly, dirty, ungraceful, generally unacceptable in 
person and surroundings; and the Coolies of Voorburg may have 
been low-caste, very likely. Yet offensive as is the low-casto Indian, 
were I estate-owner, or colonial governor, I had rather sec the 
lowest Farias of the low, than a single trim, smoolli-faced, smooth- 
wayed, clever, high-castc Hindoo on my lands or in my colony. 

But for the untidiness, I might say shiftlessness of tlie Surinam- 
planted Coolies, some altowancc must he made. They are new 
comers, in a new land, among what are to them new races, and if it 
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takes some time even for the European under such like circumstances 
to pluck uj) heart and be a-doing, the process of adaptation is yet 
slower for the Asiatic. In Demorara, where they have now dwelt 
for years with Europeans to stimulate and direct them, and negroes 
*to teach them gardening Vithout doors and tidiness within, the 
Coolies certainly luake a better s|;iow, unef so do their dwellings. 
But they have much as yet to learn in Surinam. 

Passing a dyke or two, we come next on the Chinese cottages, in 
construction and outward arrangement identical with those of the 
Coolies, or ]\ourly so. The gardens here show a decided improvement, 
not indeed in the shape of flowers, or of any of the pretty grace¬ 
ful things of the soil, for of such there are none here; but there are 
useful vegetables and potherbs in plenty ; spade and hoc, manure and 
water, care and forethought, have done their work and are receiving 
their reward. But the iixside of a Chinese dwelling —gmirda 
"W^ell, Chinamcm are fond of pigs, and if they have a fancy themselves 
to live ill pigstyes, it is all in character. , 

A dyke or two more lias to be crossed, an^l we enter the Creole 
villugo. Here regulation has done less, and individual will and 
fancy more. But the negroes arc Dutch trained, and have an idea of 
straight lilies and orderly roAvs, by no means African; though in the 
English-like i>roference given to isolated dwellings in whicji each 
household can live apart, over conjoint ones, they do but follow the 
custom of their ancestral birth-place. Their^gardens arc well-stocked, 
not with fruit and vegetables only, witli plantains, mangoes, bananas, 
yams, sAveet-potatocs, peas, and the like things good for food, but 
also with Avhatevcr is pleasant to the eye; AA’itli gay floAvers, twining 
creepers, bl ight berries, scarlet and black; in fine, with, the brilliant 
colours and strong contrasts that befit African tasLor Inside their 
dAvcllings are comfortable, and in most instances clean, neatly 
arranged too, though ^hc^ space is very often ovcrcroAvdcd with 
furniture, the tables covered with cheap glass and crockery, more for 
show than use, and the waHs hung round Avith a confused medley of 
gaudy prints. These (Ireoles evidently kuoAV hoAv to enjoy life, and 
have resolved to make the best of it; the Aviscst resolution, it may be, 
for us mortals in our little day. 

Enough of Creoles, Chinese, and Coolies for this once ; wc arc yet 
at the outset of our voyage. Returning towards the factory, we pay 
a visit to tlie airy and wcll-constructcfl hospital; sore-feet seem the 
principal complaint. The climate is, in itself, a healthy one; 
epidemics arc rare, marsh-fever scarcely heard of, and yellow-fever, 
like cholera, a historical- event of years past. Hence disease when 
it occurs is mostly traceable to some distinct cause of individual 
folly, unreasonable custom, or, as is frequently the case with the 
self-stinting Coolie, insufficient diet. Nor is there any doubt that 
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herej as in almost every other West Indian colony—Demerara is 
one of the few honourable exceptions—sanitary regulations and 
medical 6er^icc are far from their best. Let them ho reformed, as 
they easily may, and the inhabitant, European or other, of the 
Guiana coast 'will have no reason to complain of his lot, so far'as 
climate is concerned, even when contrasted with the bracing atmo¬ 
sphere and invigorating breezes of the northern sea-shore. 

A look at the truly regal King-I*alm, an African importation, and 
said to be the only specimen in the colony, that waves its crown of 
dense fronds, cacli thirty and forty feet long, in front of the Voorburg 
residence, and wo ro-cinburk; not sorry, after the hot sunshine 
we Lave endured, to tiiid ourselves once more under the boat-awning 
in the temperate river breeze. 

In a few minutes more we Imve rounded the point of 
Amsterdam, where of course flags arc flying and oflicers and soldiers 
in all the glory of uniform are hastily marshalling themselves along¬ 
side of the hattoi’y at the water’s edge to greet lii.s Excellency, who, 
hat in hand, acknowledges tlicir salutations from the deck. And 
now, with the tide to help, we are steaming up the giant Coiu- 
meweyno, and enter straight on a scene oi‘ singular beauty, and a 
character all its own. For breadth of stream, indeed, and colour or 
discolour of water, the river hercitbouts, that is for about twenty 
miles of its lower co\irse, might fairly pass for the Danube anywhei’e 
between Orsova and Widdin, or perhaps fur a niaiu-bfancli of the 
IJile about l^eulia, with the sole discrepancy that whereas the 
Comtncwcync, thaniyi to the neighbouring Atlantic, is tidal, the two 
last-named tributaries of the tidMess Mediterranean and Black 8oas 
are not so. But that large reddish water-snake, that writhes its ugly 
way up the current; that timher-raft .of I'ough-hewn but costly 
materials, hearing on its planks tlio tall naked African figures that 
guide its way; that light Indian corial, halahccd as venturesomely as 
any Oxford skitf‘, and managed by a boatman as skilful, however 
ragged his clothes, and reckless his scemCing, as tlic precisest Oxford 
undergraduate; that gleaming gondola-like barge, with its covered 
cabin—is the reclining form within dark or lair ?—and its checry- 
singing crew—all these are objects not of Bulgarian, nor even, though 
not absolutely dissimilar, of Egyptian river-life. The liot light 
mirrored on the turbid water, the moist hot breeze, the intense hot 
stillness of earth and sky, between which the very river seems as if 
motionless, and sleeping in the monotony of its tepid flow—these 
also are unknown to the Nile of tlic Cairene Delta, or the Turko- 
Wallachian Danube ; they belong to a more central zone. Details of 
the sort might, however, he every one of them, the “hush negroes” 
and the covered Dutch .barges excepted—equally well found, as I 
myself can bear witness, on the Essequibo, the Demerara, or any 
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otiior of the neighbouring Guiana-coast rivers. But not so the 
scarce interrupted succession of estates, sugar, cocoa, and plaintain, to 
the right and loft, each* with its quaint name, most often Dutch, 
telling some talc of the hopctf, cares, expectations, anxieties, affections, 
joys, sorrows, of former owners long ^go. 

Various as were the early fortunes of the “Estates,*^ their later 
times have bcc^i to the full as varied, or perhaps more. Some 
have by good management, backed with the requisite capital, 
retained thrmigh all vicissitudes of trade and strife, of shivery, 
apprenticeship, and emancipation, a sufficiency of Creole labour to 
keep all or the greater part of their old "West-Iudian prosperfty; 
and announce llicmsclvcs accordingly as we sail past, by smoking 
chimneys, roofs and walls in good repair, and clustering cottages, 
amid the dense green of cocoa groves, or the verdant monotony of 
sugar-canes, only interrupted at regular distances by -canal and 
dyke, or by some long i)alin row’, planted more for beauty than for 
profit. In the distance towers a huge cotton-Jree, magnificent to 
look at, but useless else, and chiefly spared to humour negro super¬ 
stition, lhat yet brings offerings of food and drink to the invisible 
power, ratlnn* mahfficent than otherwise, supposed to reside under 
its boughs. Or, again, signs of recent additions and improvements, 
with long M'liite rows of regulation-built cottages, the tenements of 
Coolies or Chinese, attest fortunes not only maintained but improved 
by the infusion of “ new blood ” from the Indian or the Celestial 
Empire. Or a rcA’crsc process has taken p^ace ; the cane has 
abdicated in favour of less costly, biffc also less remunerative rivals ; 
and the white proprietor bus made place for a black landowner, or 
more comTnonly for several, who now cultivate the land in accord¬ 
ance with their narrow means. Here the emerald monotony of the 
land is brdlcen; patches bf cassava-grow'th, like an infinity of soft 
green cupolas, crow'ded one on the other, and undulating to every 
breath of air, show’ chequerwise between acres where the metallic 
glitter of vigorous plantain leaves, or tall hop-like row's of climbing 
yam, tell of an unexhausted and seemingly inexhaustible soil. 
Jotted freely amid the lesser growths, fruit trees of every kind spread 
unpruned with a luxuriance that says more for the quantity than the 
quality of their crop ; but this is the tropical rule, and even Dutch 
gardening skill is unavailing against the exuberance of growth in 
climates like these. Meanwhile, the stately residence of the former 
proprietor, who by the way had in all probability been for many 
years an absentee, before, by a natural result he became a bankrupt 
—the transition is a stereotyped one, and recurs every day— 
has at lost been totally abandoned as out of keeping with the 
simpler requirements of his successors. They content themselves 
with small cottages half-buried in a medley of flower-bushes^ and 
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kitchen-growtli close by; though in more than one instance our 
Creole, reverting to the hereditary Oriental instinct of ease and 
how to take it, has built himself on the green margin of some 
creek or river inlet, a pretty painted kiosk, worthy of finding place 
among its likenesses on the chores of the Bosphorus or Nile, and 
answering the same ends. An unroofed factory and ruined chimney 
close by combine to mark tho present phase, a necessary though a 
transient one, of land ownership, through which Surinam is passing; 
a more hopeful one, though less brilliant, than that of exclusively 
large Estates and costly factories owned by few. 

I am again,—for this is not a diary, where everything is put 
down according to tlie order in which it occurred, hut rather a land¬ 
scape picture, where I take the liberty of arranging accessories as 
best may suit convenience or effect,—I am again on board our 
steamer onward bound with the rest, »Soiuctimcs our course lies 
along the, centre of the river, and then we have a general view of 
either side, far off,^but seen in that clearness of atmosphere unknown 
to tho northern climes, which, while it abolishes the effects of 
distance, creates a curious illusion, making the smallness of tho 
remoter objects appear not relative but abvsolute. Sharp-edged and 
bright-coloured in the sun, houses and cottages stand out in an 
apparent fore-ground of tree and field ; miniature dwellings, among 
a miniature vegetation ; with liliputiau likenesses of men and women 
between. Then, again, we approach one or the other bank; and sec! 
the little palm-model is sixty feet high at least, and the gabled toy- 
house a large mansion three or four storeys high. And now the 
fields and gardens reach down to the very brink of tho stream, and 
our approach has been watched by the labourers from far; so that 
by the time we arc gliding alongside, troops of blacks, men and 
women, tho former having hastily slipped on their white shirts, the 
latter rearranged their picturesque hoad-kcrchiefs of every device 
and colour, gala fashion, hurry down to the landing-place for a 
welcome. Some hear vdih them little Dutch or fancy flags, others, 
the children especially, have wild flowers in their hands; two or 
three instruments of murfc, or what docs duty for them, are hoard in 
the crowd; and a dense group forms, Avith the eager seriousness 
befitting the occasion about the two dwarf cannon by the wharf side, 
which are now banged off amid the triumphant shouts of the one 
sex and tho screams of the other. We, on the deck and pfiddlc- 
hoxes, return the greetings as best we may, the Governor waves his 
hat, fresh shouts follow ; till the popular excitement—on shore, be 
it understood—takes the form of a dance, begun for our delectation, 
and continued for that of tho dancers themselves, long after wo have 
glided away. White dresses, dashed here and there by a sprinkling 
of gay colours; beliind them a glowing screen of garden flowers. 
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further back and all around the emerald green of cane-fields, over¬ 
head tall palms, not half seared and scant of foliage as we too 
frequently see them in tho wind-swept islands of the Caribbean 
archipelago, but luxuriant• with their heavy crowns; or giant 
flowering trees, crimson and yellow^ the whole flooded, penetrated 
everywhere by the steady brightness of the tropical day,— 

^ Till all things seem only ono 

In tho universal sun,” 

a gay sight, -and harmonizing well 'with the sounds of welcome, 
happiness, and mirth. These tell, not incloi'd perhaps of all-absorbing 
industry, of venturesome speculation, and colossal success, but of 
sufficiency, contentment, and well-doing,—good things too in their 

way. 


OirAPTRK IV. • 

(OTTICA, 

-a lo.if on thr* one grout tree, that up from old time 

(trowing, contains in itself tho -^Wiolo of the virtue and life of • 

liygf>no days, drawing now to itself all Idndreds and nations, 

And must have for itself the whoh.* world lor iti^root and lu’anches.” 

(jLoroH. 

the whole of the eighteenth century Fort Sommclsdyk con¬ 
tinued to be a position of the greatest importance, covering the bulk 
of tho colonial estates and the capital itself from tho frequent inroads 
of Ciiyennc depredators, and their allies, the French markons. AVith 
the final iepres.si(ju of these marauders, tho military duties of the 
post may be said to have ceased; and it has now" for several year,-, 
served only as a police station. No si)ot could have been better 
chosen; no truer centre found anywhere. Not only docs llie Com- 
mcw'oync River, with its double fringe of estates and cultivation 
reaching far to llic south, hove unite with its main tributary, the 
Oottica, tho eastern artery of a wide and populcms district; buL the same 
way gives direct access to tho Pcrica River, another important affluent 
from the south-east; while at a little distance the Jlatappica water¬ 
course branches off in a northerly direction, and Aviudiug amid a 
populous region of plantations tind cane-fieltls, finds au opening to tho 
sea beyond. Half the cultivation, and, owdng to the character of the 
estates, more than half tho rural population of Dutch Guiana, are 
within tho range of these districts ; and the selection of this post will 
ever remain a proof of the administrative, no less than of the military 
talents of Van Sommelsdyk. 

Tho small fort, a pcuttigon, erected on a grass-grown promontory 
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at the mootiug of the two great waters, has a very pretty appearance. 
On every side the further view is shut off by the dense forest through 
which the rivers make their winding wayby channels from thirty to 
forty feet in depth ; no other habitation is in sight; and the cleared 
space around the fort l)uildings has an out-of-the-world look, befitting 
a scene of weird adventure in ‘‘Mabinogioii” or the “Fairie 
Queene.^’ But the poetry of the New World is in itself, not in the 
eyes of those who behold it; and if fairies exist west of the Atlantic, 
they .arc invisible for the most. Above its junction, the Commeweyne 
changes character, and instead of being a broad, slow-fiowing volume 
of brackish water, becomes a comparatively narrow, but deep and 
rapid stream ; M’hile its former muddy colour is exchanged for pure 
black, not unlike the appearance of the mid-Atlantic depths in its 
inky glassiness. If taken up, however, in small quantity, the black 
colour, which is due chiefly to the depth, gives place to a light 
yellow; otherwise the water is clear, free from any admixture of 
mud, and perfectly healthy, with a slightly astringent taste. These 
peculiarities arc popularly ascribed to some vegetable extract of the 
nature of tannin, derived from the decomposing substances of the 
equatorial forest, underneath which these rivers take their rise. 

We for our part no longer pursue our voyage on the Commeweyne, 
but diverging, follow its tributary—or rather an equal stream—the 
Cottica, and oar course is henceforth oast, almost parallel with the 
sea-line, though at some distance from it. From Fort Sommelsdyk 
onwards, the view on either hank gains in beauty Avhat it loses in 
-extent. The bendings and turnings of the river arc innumerable; 
indeed, it not rarely coils itself on itself in an almost circular loop, 
the nearest points of 'v^'hich have been iii many instances artificially 
•connected by a short but deep and navigable canal, the work of 
Dutch industry. Several little islands, each an imi)cnetrable mass of 
tangled vegetation, have thus been formed ; on two larger ones, far 
up the river, coffee is still grown. It .was’for many years one of the 
main articles of cultivation in those districts, though now it has 
fallen into unmerited neglect; whence it will doubtless be rescued 
whenever a better proportioned labour supjjly shall allow the colonists 
to reoccupy and extend the narrow limits within which their activity 
is at present restricted. Several creeks, as all lesser watercourses 
arc here called, fall into the main stream, or from distance to dis¬ 
tance connect it, by the aid of canals, with the sea. On the hanks of 
one of these flourished, in days gone by, the still famous Helena, a 
Mulatto syren, whose dusky charms are said to have rivalled in their 
mischievous effects, if not in other respects, those of her Grecian 
namesake. These creeks, with the canals and ditches dependent on 
them, complete the water-system alike of irrigation and traffic 
throughout this wonderful land, where nature has done so 'much. 
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and art and skill yet more. But whatever the sea communication 
through these occasional openings, no brackish taint over finds its 
way to the higher level, through which the Cottica flows; and the 
freshness of the water is betokened by the ever-increas,ing loveliness 
and variety of the riverside vegetation. Lowest down hangs the 
broad fringe of the large-leaved “moco-moco"—a plant that has, I 
suppose, some authentic Latin name, only I know it not; nor would 
it, however appropriate, give thee, perhaps, gentle reader, any 
clearer idea of the plant than may its Indian one,—dipping its 
glossy green clusters into the very stream. Above tower all the 
giants of West Indian and South American forests, knit together ky 
endless meshes of convolvulus, liane, creeper, and wild vine, the 
woorali, I am told, among the rest; and surcharged with parasites, 
till the burden of a single tree seems sufficient to replenish all 
the hothouses of Ln gland and Wales from store to roof. Piercing 
through these, the cta-paLii—it resembles in growth the toddy-palm 
of the East Indies, and, for aught my ignorance can object to the 
contrary, may he the very same—waves its gracefifl fans high against 
the steady blue; and birds innumerable—black, while, mottled, plain, 
blue, yellow, crimson, long-billed, parrot-billed, a whole aviary let 
loose—fly among the boughs, or .strut fearless between the tree- 
trunks, or stand mid-leg deep, meditative, in the water. Large 
lizards abound on the banks, and snakes toO|, it may bo, but they 
have the grace to keep out of sight, along with the jaguars and 
other unpleasant occupants of the Guiana jungle. In their stead 
light corials, sometimes with only*a woman to paddle, sometimes 
a man or boy, dart out of the harbour-like shelter of the creeks; 
bush-negro families peer curiously from the doors of their floating 
cottages, or guide their timbiu’-rafts down the stream. Ever and 
anon a white painted barejue, conveying an overseer, a book-keeper, 
or some otlicr of the white or sbmi-white gentry, rows quickly by, for 
the river is the highway, and j:he wayfarers along it many : so that 
even where its hanks arc at the loneliest, the stream itself lias life 
and activity enough to show. More often, however, it passes between 
cultivated lands: for while the factories and sugar estates diminish 
in number as we go further up, the small Creole properties increase; 
and comfortable little dwellings, places, cottages, slieds, and out¬ 
houses, amid every varietj’' of “ provision ground ” cultivation, mul¬ 
tiply along the bank. Here, too, even more than along the Comme- 
weyne, men in every variety of costume—from the raggedest half- 
nakedness that in this climate betokens, not exactly want, but rather 
hard out-door work, to the white trousers and black coat, the badges 
of the upper-class negro Creole—and a yet greater number of 
women, who have fortunately not learned to bxchange the becoming 
and practical turban of their race for the ridiculous hat and bonnet 
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of ^luropean fashion, come down to honour the Governor’s passage ; 
non does the blazing afternoon sun, now at his hottest, seem to have 
the least effect on the energy of their welcome. And I may add that 
not here only, and in tlie more secluded districts of the colony, but 
throughout its entire extent, I neither saw nor heard of anything 
indicating, however remotely, tne duality of feeling that in so many 
other West Indian settlements—the Danish most—draws a line of 
separation, if not hostilitj", between the black and the white inha¬ 
bitants of the land. The Creoles of Surinam are not less loyal to the 
Dutch tricolor than the burghers of Leyden, and King William him¬ 
self could hardly expect a more affectionately enthusiastic greeting, 
were he to make a tour through the seven Provinces, than his repre¬ 
sentative receives when visiting his Transatlantic suhjects of the 
same rule. And in this matter, observation is confirmed by history; 
nor since the conclusion, in 1777, of the long and bloody ISlaroon 
wars, lias a single outbreak or show of insubordination disturbed the 
interior hannonv of Dutch Guiana. 

For this happy state of things, contrasting so advanlageouslj' 
with the records of too many otlicr neighbouring colonies, tlie wise 
and kindl}” rule of an enlightened Government ha> been, of course, 
the principal promoter and caiy^e. ]3ut n<.» small share of the 
praise is also due to the truest friends and host guides Europe has 
ever supplied to the African race, the Moravian hroihers. More 
fortunate than their compeers of Jamaica and its sister-islands, 
the Surinam slaves fell to the share of these iloravian teachers, 
who had already as far hack asj 178<5 organized sottlenients among 
the Indians of the interior with much labour and little result. It 
is remarkable that almost tlie only teachers who have met with any 
success—and indeed their success, so to call it, has been considerable, 
among the Indians of the two Continents south and north—are 
Homan Catholic priests. A sensuous idolatry best fits a sensuous 
good-for-nothing race. Whereas w,hen a Catholic missionary 

3- bush-negro the other day the propriety of ex¬ 
changing his hereditary worship of the cotton-troc for that of an 
imaged Virgin Mary, the black is reported to liave answered, **God 
made our idol, man made yours; and, besides, ours is the finer of the 
two,” and accordingly declined the exchange. “ Se non ^ vero, e 
hen trovato.” 

But to return to the Moravians. When, after some difficulty, 
though less than might have been anticipated from the nature of 
things, on the masters’ part, they were allowed to turn their 
attention to the slaves, their success was as rapid as it was well- 
deserved. In 1770 the first negro was baptized and admitted as a 
member of the congregation, and the countenance publicly and 
generously given on the occasion by the Governor of the colony 
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marked this step with the importance of a historical event. The 
very same year a Moravian teaching establishment was opened on 
one of the Conmiewcyne estates, others followed, and long before the 
emancipation of 18G3, three-fourths of the working negroes had 
been numbered in the Moravian ranks. T^e latest census gives 
nineteen Moravian schools, attended by more than two thousand 
two himdred children, while over twenty-four thousand names, all 
Creole, are inscribed in the register of the Ilerrnhut brotherhood. 

That the emancipation, too long deferred, of 1863, was neither 
preceded, acoompanied, nor ^followed in Dutch Guiana by any 
<listurbaiices like those which agitated Jamaica, Demerara, and other 
settlements thirty years before; that apprenticeship, so signal a 
failure elsewhere, hero proved a success ; that when this too came to 
its appointed end in 1873, scarce one among the thousand of Creole 
labourers on the estates struck work, or took advantage of his now 
eomploicnoss of freedom to give himself up to idleness and-vagabond 
life—these things arc mainly due, so the colonists acknowledge, to 
the spirit of subordination, industry, and ord(y inspired in their 
pupils by the Moravian toach(irs. Alike untinclured by Baptist 
restlessness and Methodist fanaticism, their loyalty and good sense 
had prepared a jicoplc Avorthy of the rights into the enjoyment of 
which tlic}'- at last entered; they Kad made of the slaves under their 
tutoriarcare, not only, as the ])hrase goes, good Christians, but they 
had also made of them what the majority 6i other teachers had 
failed to do, good citizens and good subjects ; loyal to their govern¬ 
ment, rcsjjcctful to their superiors, orderly among themselves. 
Obcah and poisoning, serious crimes indeed in any form, arc almost 
unkuoAvii in Dutcli Guiana; camp-meetings and tlic disgraceful 
extravagances of “native Baptist'' preachers, moimfcbanks, and 
demagogues entirely so. 

Liberty of conscience and ilie freedom of every man to chooso and 
follow Avhatcvcr religion iic Avill, arc verj' good things; yet eA on 
their warmest supporter would hardly hesitate to bring up his 
children by preference in that form of religion to which he himself 
belongs. Negroes in their present phase arc children ; ^yholl newly 
emancipated the}- might have been more properly termed babies; 
and there would ccrtainlj" have been thou no harm, nor even much 
difficulty, in prescribing for them some one of the many anodes of 
Christianity best adapted to their comprehension and capabilities. 
And of all modes the Moravian, with its simple creed, simple 
though emotional worship, strict discipline, and absence of priestly 
caste-ship, would I venture to think have been the best. 

These reflections, which, so far as they are merely reflections, the 
reader-companion of my trip is free to udoj)! or reject as he pleases, 
have in this my narrative derived their origin from the sight of the 
bam-liko bailings of the Moravian establishment called of Char- 
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lottenburg alongside of which we arc now borne on the clear black 
depths of the Cottica. The high-roofed conventual-looking mansion 
occupied by teachers themselves has a somewhat German air; the 
chapel, school-house, and cattle-sheds, from which last, with garden 
cultivation and fanning work on a small scale, the mission is 
chiefly supported, arc all spacious and all plain even to ugliness. 
If we enter the buildings, w’c shall see little more, or in truth 
nothing whatever, to gratify the artistic sense. "Within as without^ 
any approach to ornamentation, not decorative only, but architectural 
even, is strictly excluded; though whether for reasons* of economy 
or on some abstract principle, I do not know. Perhaps it is a 
speculative craxc, for why should not the Moravians have crazes 
of flicir own like other denominations P IIowcvci, as this fancy, if 
fancy it be, docs not interfere Avith the practical utility of the 
constructions, which arc cool, roomy, well-aired, and well-kept, 
want of beauty may be pardoned though deplored. The interior 
arrangemeiiits, too, otfer nothing to make a description interesting. 
A school-room, an qjemontary one especially, is much the same all 
the world over, whether the scholars ho black or white; and the 
same may ho said of a inccting-housc and its contents. But as I 
have already said, they aiiswer the purposes they were iutended for, 
and in addition lliey really come up to the p<jpular idea. Private 
dwellings, by African ride of taste, should he small, lucro sleeping- 
coverts in fact, with an open verandah or shed tacked on, it may he,, 
but as little construction as j^ossihle. Public buildings, on tlic 
contrary, cannot be too large. For decoration, the African eye has 
no great discernment; it appreciates bright colours and tlicir com¬ 
binations, hut that is nearly all. In form, imitative form especially, 
they arc at the very first letter (jf the art ulphahct; nor Avcrc the 
most gifted of their kind, the ancient Egyptians, much further 
advanced in either respect. What then (;an he expected from the 
West Coast national typo ? Bxit, like the princes of their brother¬ 
hood, the light-coloured Africans of the Isilo valley, the Congo 
negro, and the naturalised South-American Creole, understand the 
value of size in architecture as Avell as Mr, Forgusson himself, 
though not equally able ])orhaps to give thcTcasou of the value; and 
the spacious assembly-room and wide enclosure of a central African 
palace, or a Surinam negro meeting-place, arc Ihc legitimate though 
somewhat feeble and degenerate descendants of the giant structures 
of Carnac, 

Cottages and gardens extend far away to the right and left of the 
open space Avhere stands the central establishment; cocoa-nut trees 
form a conspicuous and a very agreeable figure in the general land¬ 
scape. Sir Charles Dilko asserts, correctly, I take for granted, that 
two hundred thousand acres of Ceylon land arc shaded by cocoa- 
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palms, yielding from seven to eight hundred million cocoa-nuts a 
year, and worth two millions sterling. Amen. There is no reason, 
or, to put it better, r^o hindrance, either of climate or soil, to 
prevent the mainland Dutch settlement of the West from rivalling 
or excelling in this respect the once Dul^ih island of the East. 
Nor is much labour, nor much expense, beyond the first outlay of 
planting, recpiired. Yet even for iheso, men and capital are alike 
wanting. Well, everything has its day ; and Surinam, when her 
time comes, may he the garden of Guiana; she is, for nineteen- 
twentieths ofiher extent, moye like the shrubbery now. “ 

Meanwhile the current and the boat arc bearing us on round 
another curve of the bank; the glittering plantaiii-serccn and the 
infinite intcrlacings of the cocoa-leaves have closed round the green 
gap with its long-roofed dwellings; last of nil, the small painted 
belfry has, so to speak, been swallowed up among Ihc boughs, and 
“ all the landscape is remade.” Here is a remarkably large and 
handsome residence, witli an avenue down to the AvateiVs edge, and 
landing-place to match ; the garden, too, and *thc statues amid its 
flowers, look more numerous and more fantastic than common ; the 
factory is in good working order ; the sheds full of mogass, the out¬ 
houses stocked—everything betokens a prosperous condition ; the 
negroes at the wlnirf salute us Avftli Hags, popguns, and wliat they are 
pleased to call singing, as we approacli. I ^inquire the name of the 
place ; it is Muiinikondain, the Govornor informs me; adding that the 
estate is remarkable for the eoiiscrvativc tenaeitv with which, amid all 
the changes that haA'c from time to time come over the spirit of the 
colonial dream, it has maintained old customs, old feelings, old 
manners and modes of life. Certainly we arc now in whut may be 
termed an oul-of-thc-wav corner, not far from the very extreme 
limits of European habitation, and central influences may have been 
slow in diffusing tlicinsclvijs by Dutch barges up tliis secluded 
winding river. Novcrtlieless, to my English eye, the busiest dis¬ 
tricts of the colony, and dhc capital itself, had alrcad}' appeared 
remarkably conservative. Not wdiolly stationary, for progress there 
certainly is; hu<. if is progress by line and rule, precept and 
measure, hero a little and there a little ; not on the swooping scale, 
or by the rapid transitions ordinary in the empirical regions of the 
Now World. So that, thought I, if Ikiramaribo he comparatively 
not conservative, the conservatism of [Munnikendam must be some¬ 
thing worth the studying. The Governor assented, and by his order 
a message was shouted across the stream that on our return w^e would 
pay the good folks of the estate a visit, and wc continued our way. 

My readers will, I hope, accompany us on our visit to Munni- 
kendam, in the following chapter, and derive from it as much 
pleasure in idea as we ourselves did in actual fact. Just now, 
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however, the immediate goal to which we were hound was the 
estate entitled “La Puix/' the remotest of all European settlements, 
or farms, from the colonial centre, bordering on what was once the 
military frontier, between which and the Marowyiie Iliver the land 
lies yet open and unreclaimed. East of the Marowyno commences 
Surinam’s old rival and plunderor—French Cayenne. The distance 
of La Paix from the capital, in a straight lino, is about fifty 
miles; following the river windings, it cannot bo much short of a 
hundred. 

The ©ottica in this part of its course, and above its junction with 
the Perica, which flows into it a little below IMuniiikendam, is 
narrow, often not oxccodiug eighty yards in width, hut extremely 
deep ; the hanks, whore they have not been cleared for cultivation, 
or planted over with fruit-trees, are a tangled maze of forest, under¬ 
wood, creeper, leaf, flower, thorn, through which a cat or a snake 
could liardly find a way. Coffcc-hushcs, the ahandoiicd relics of 
plantation, mingle freely with the native growth; tall pahjis shoot 
up everv^wherc; hamhoo tufts bend graeorully over the stream; 
water-lilies, pink, white, and yellow, float on the ink-black waters. 
From space to space the opening of some Mnall natural creek, or 
artificial canal, enlarges the vista, greoii and fiower-starrod, to its 
furthest reach. Amid these, Creole*cottages and gardens, cocoa-nut 
and banana jfiantatious, abound and prosper; ih-cro is no sign of 
insecurity anywhere, stilf less of want. A mile or so helore we reach 
La Paix, avc pass the large dwelling-house called “ (jroot Mar¬ 
seille ; ” it is inhahited by three Creole negroes, the joint proprietors 
of the adjoining sugar estate. And these laud-owning brethren, 
though thriving, live together, strange to say, in unity. 

La Paix itself, with its seventeen hundred and sixty acres of 
grant, though not more than one-third of them are under actual cul¬ 
tivation, is a fine sugar estate; the fertility of the soil is evidently 
only limited by the amount of labour bestowed on it; and the 
employment of Coolies speaks well for the corres]>on(ling amount of 
capital invested. Yet the place has a half wild, frontier look; and 
in the struggle between the industry of man, and the excessive pro¬ 
ductiveness of nature, the latter seems ever and anon almost on the 
point of gaming the upper hand. Long grass and fantastic under¬ 
growth shoot up wherever the smallest vacancy is left; the canc- 
patch shows like a little island, surrounded by an encroaching tide 
of trees ; and the tall branches overshadowing cottage and outhouse, 
give the habitations a backwood settlement appearance—doubtful 
and undecided. 

And here, on the twilight verge, whore the extremest rays 
of civilisation blend with the dark margin of savage, or, at any rate, 

non-civilised existence beyond, let us pause awhile. 

AV. G. Palgrave. 



THE POSTULATES OF ENGLISH POLITICAL 

• ECONOMY. , 

No. t. 

Adaji Smt'I'ii completed the "Wealth of Nations in 177G, and our 
English political economy is therefore just u hundred years old. In 
that time it has had a wonderful efibet. Tho life of almost every¬ 
one in England—perhaps of everyone—is different and better in 
consequeuee of it. The whole commercial policy of the countl’y is 
not so much founded on it as instinct with it. Ideas which are 
paradoxes everywhere else in tho world are accepted axioms here 
as results of it. No other form of political philosophy has ever 
had one thousandth part the influence on us; its teachings have 
settled down into the common sense of the nation, and »havc become 
irreversible. ^ 

W b arc too familiar with the good wc have thus acquired to 
appreciate it ])ropcr]y. To do so wo should see what our ancestors 
wore taught. The best hook on I'olitical J^coiioiiiy published in 
England before that of Adam Smith is Sir James Stuart’s Inquiry, 
a book full of acuteness, and written bv a man of travel and cultiva- 
tion. And its leaching is of this sort:— 

“In all trade two things arc to bo considered in tho eommodity sold. Tho 
first in tlio matter; tho second is tli*' lubunr (‘injdoycd to render this^ matter 
useful. • 

“Tho matter exported from a country is what the countr}’' loses; the price 
of the luhour exi>ortod is wdmt it gains. , 

“If the value of the matter imjmrtcd bo greater than tho valuo of what is 
exjiortcd the country gains. If a greater valuo of labour bo imported than 
oxpoHod tho countiy loses. Why? Because in the first case strangers must 
have paid i/i the suiplus of labour exported; and in the second place 

bocau.so Iho strangers must l^ave paid to strangers ijt mtdfer fho sixrplus of 
labour uiqwted. It is therefore a general maxim lo discourage tho importa¬ 
tion of work, and to eiicourago tho exportation of it.” 

It W'as ill a ivorld where M/s was lKdi(‘Vvd that our present Political 
Economy began. 

Abroad the influence of our l^nglisb system has of course not 
been nearly so great as in England itself. Put even there it has had 
an enormous effect. All tho highest financial and commercial legisla¬ 
tion of the Continent has been founded upon it. As curious a 
testimony perhaps as any to its power is to be found in the memoir 
of Mollicn — the financial adviser of the first Napoleon, le bon 
Mollieu^ whom nothing would induce him to discard because his 
administration brought francs, whereas that of his more showy com- 
{ictitors might after all end in ideas. 
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“Ifewas then,” snys Mollion, in giving an account of his youth, **that I 
read on English bpok of which the disciples whom M. Tur^t l;ad left spake 
with the greatest praise—the work of Adam Smith. I had especiutlly remarked 
how warmly'the veuerable and judicious Maleshcrhos Used to Apeak of it—this 
book so deprecated by oil the meh of the old routine wlio spoke of them- ^ 
selves so iiopro])erl 3 ’' as, of tho school of Colbert, ^They seemed to have persuaded 
themselves that tho most important thing for our nation was that not one «ok 
should ever leave France; that so long as this was so the kind and tho amount 
of tajm.tion, the rate of wages, the greater or less perfection of industrial 'arts, 
wore thjngs of complete indifference, provided always that" one Frenchman 
gained what another Frenchman lost.” 


An(J Be describes how the Wealth of Nations led him*to abandon 
those absurdities and to substitute the A'iews with which we arc 
now 80 familiar, hut on which tho “ good Moliien ” dwells as- on 
now paradoxes. In cases like this one instance is worth a hundred 
arguments. Wc sec in a moment the sort of effect that our Englisli 
Political Economy has had when wc find it guiding tho finance 
of Napoleon", who hated ideologues, and who did not love the 
English, • 


But notwithstanding these triumphs, tho position of our Political 
Economy is not altogether satisfactory. It lies rather dead in the 
public mind. Not only it does not oxcitt' the sanu' interest as formerly, 
but there is not exactly tlio same confidence in it. Younger men 
either do not study it, or do not feel that it comes homo to (horn, 
and that it matches wit^h their most living ideas. New sciences 


have come up in the lust few years with new modes of investiga¬ 
tion, and they want to know what is the relation of economical 
science, as their fathers held it, to these new thoughts and these 
new instruments. They ask, often hardly knowing it, will this 
“science,^' us it elaiins to be, harmonize with what avc now know to 
be sciences, or boar to be tried as we now trv sciences? And they 


arc not sure of tbo answer. 


Abroad, as is natural, the revolt is more? avowed. Indeed, though 
the Political Economy of Adam Smith penetrated deep into the 
continent, what has been added in l^ngland since has never done so 
equally; though if our “science” is true, the nc^ver work required a 
greater intellectual effort, ^ind is far more complete as a eiuentific 
achievement than anything which Adam Smith did himself. Political 
Economy, as it was taught by Picardo, ha.s had in this respect much 
the same fate as another branch of English thought of. the same 
age, with which it has many analogies—jurisprudence as it was 
taught by Austin and Benthum; it has remained insular. I do not 
mean that it was not often read and understood, of course it was 
so, though it was often misread and misundcTstood. But it never at 
all reigned abroad as it reigns here ; never was really fully accepted 
in other countries as it was here where it arose. And no theory, 
economical or political, can now be both insular and secure ; foreign 
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thoughts come soon and trouble us;..there will .always be doubt 
hero as tP .what is only believed here. > : 

There are, no doubt, obvious reasons why. English./Political 
Economy should bo thus unpopular out of England* It 19 known 
everywhere as the theory “of Free Trade,” and out - of. England 
free trade is almost everywhere •unpopular. Expejienc©, Shows 
that no belief is so difUcult to create, and no ono so easy to disturb. 
The protectionist creed rises like a weed in every soil. “Why,” 
M. Thiers was asked, “ do you give these bounties to the French 
sugar refinm’s ? ” “ I wisji,” replied he, “ tho tall chiraheys to 

smoke.” Every nation wishes prosperity for some conspicuous 
industry. At whut cost to the consumer, by what hardship to' less 
conspicuous industries, that prosperity is obtained, it does not C£we. 
Indeed, it hardly knows, it will no/or read, it will never appre^ 
hend tlic refined reasons which prove those evils and show how 
groat they arc; the visible picture of tho smoking chimneys absorbs 
tho wljolc mind. Aiid, in many cases, the eagerness* of England 
in the free-tr;idc cause only docs that cause harm. Foreigners say, 

“ Your Englisli traders arc strong and rich; of course you wish to 
undcr-scll our traders, who arc weak and poor. Y'ou have invented 
this Political Economy to enrich yourselves and ruin us; we will 
see that you shall not do so.” 

And that English political economy is mjire opposed to the action 
of government in all ways than most such theories, brings it no acces¬ 
sion of popuiarity. All governments like to interfere; it elevates 
their position to make out tliat 4hcy can cure the evils of mankind. 
And all zealots wish thev sliould interfere, for such zealots think they 
can and may convert tho rulers and manipulate the state control: it 
is a distinct object to convert a definite man, and if \e will not bo 
convinced there is alwaj^'s a hope of his successor, Put most zealots 
dislike to appeal to tho mass of mankind; they know instinctively 
that it will be too opaque and impenetrable for tliom. 

But I do not believe that these arc the only reasons why our 
English political economy is not estimated at its value abroad. I be¬ 
lieve that this arises from its special characteristic, from that which 
constitutes its peculiar value, and, parodqxical as it may seem, I also 
believe that this same characteristic is likewise the reason why it is 
often not thoroughly understood in England itself. The science of 
political economy as we have it in England may be defined as the 
science of business, as business is in large productive and trading 
communities. It is, an analysis of that world so familiar to many 
Englishmen—the “great commerce” by which England has become 
rich. It* assumes the principal facts which make that commerce 
possible, and as is the way of an abstract acicnce it isolates and | 
simplifies them; it detaches them from thq confusion with which they 
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are mixed in fact. And it deals too with the men who carry on that 
commerce^ and who make it possible. It assumes a sort of human 
nature such as we see it everywhere around, us, and again it simplifies 
that human nature ; it looks at one part of it only. Dealing with 
matters of business,” it assumes that man is actuated only by motives 
of business. It assumes that every man who makes anything, makes 
it for money, that he always makes that which brings him in most at 
l^st cost, and that he will make it in the way that will produce most 
and spend least; it assumes that every man who buys, buys with his 
whole heart, and that he who soils, sells with his whoic heart, each 
wanting to gain all possible advantage. Of course we know that 
this is not so, that men arc not like this ; but wo assume it for sim¬ 
plicity’s sake, as an hyijothesis. And this deceives many excellent 
people, for from deficient education they have very indistinct Ideas 
what an abstract science is. 

More competent persons, indeed, have understood that English 
political economists are not speaking of real men, but of in^ginary 
ones ; not of men as wo see them, but of men as it is coTiA cnient to 
us to suppose they arc. But even they often do not imderstaud that 
the world which our political economists treat of is a very limited 
and peculiar world also. They often imagine that what they road 
is applicable to all states of society, and to all equally, whereas it is 
only true of—and onh’ proved us to—stall's of soclctj^ in wdiich 
commerce has largely crcvelopcd, and where it has taken the form of 
development, or something near the form, which it lias taken in 
England. 

This explains why abroad the science has not hcoii well under¬ 
stood. Commerce, as have it in England, is not so full-grown 
anywhere else as it is here—at any rate, is not so out of the lands 
populated by the Anglo->Saxon race. Here it is not only a tiling- 
definite and observable, but about tho most definite thing we 
have, the thing w’hicli it is most difficult to help seeing. But on 
the continent, though there is much that is like it-, and though that 
much is daily growing more, there is nowhere the same pervading 
entity—the same patent, pressing, and unmistakable object. 

And this brings out too the inherent difiiculty of the subject—a 
difficulty which no other science, I think, presents in equal magni¬ 
tude. Years ago I heard Mr. Cobden say at a Tjcague Meeting 
that “Political Economy was the highest study of the human mind, 
for that the ph 5 " 6 ical sciences required by no means so hard an effort.” 
An orator cannot bo expected to ho exactly precise, and of course 
political economy is in no sense the highest study of mind—there arc 
others which are much higher, for they are concerned with things 
much nobler than wealth or money; nor is it true that the effort of 
mind which political economy requires is nearly as great as that 
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required for the abstruser theories of physical science, for the th'eory 
of gravitation, or the theory of natural selection ; but, nevertheless, 
what Mr. Cohden meant had—as was usual with his first-hand 
mind—a great fund of tri\jbh. He meant that political economy— 
effectual political economy, political economy which in complex 
problems succeeds—is a very difficult thing; something altogether 
more abstruse and difficult, as well as more conclusive, than that 
which many of tliosc who rush in upon it have a notion qf. 
It is an abstract science which labours under a special hard¬ 
ship. Those who are conwrsant with its abstractions arc*usually 
without a true contact with its facts; those who are in contact 
with its facts have usually little sympathy with and little "cog¬ 
nizance of its abstractions. Literary men who write about it arc 
constantly using what a great teacher calls unreal words— 
that is, they arc using expressions with which they have no 
complete vivid picture to correspond. They arc like physiologists 
who have never dissected; like astronomers who •have never 
seen the stars; and, in consequence, just when they seem to be 
reasoning at their best, their knowledge of the facts falls short. 
Their primitive ]>icluro fails tliem, and their deduction altogether 
misses the mark—sometimes, indeed, goes astray so far, that those 
who live and move among the foots, boldly say that they cannot 
comprehend “ bow any one can talk sucli^ nonsense.*’ While, on 
the other hand, these people who live and move among the facts 
often, or mostly, e,annot of themselves put together any precise 
reasonings about Hum. Men of •business haA^o a solid judgment—a 
W’onderful guessing power of what is going to happen—each in his 
own trade; hut thojr have never practised themselves in reasoning 
out their judgments and in supporting their guesses by argument; 
probably if they did so*somc of the finer and corrector parts of their 
anticipations would vanish. They are like the sensible lady to 
whom Coleridge said, “ Madam, I accept your conclusion, but you 
must let me find the logic for it.** Men of business can no more 
put into words niuch of what guides their life than they could 
tell another person how to speak their language. And so Ihe “ theory 
of business** loads a life of obstruction, becaiise theorists do not see 
the business, and the men of business will not reason out the 
theories. Far from wondering that such a science is not completely 
perfect, wo should rather wonder that it exists at all. 

Something has been done to lessen the difficulty by statistics. 
Those give tables of facts which help theoretical Avriters and keep 
them straight, but the cure is not complete. Writers Avithout 
experience of trade arc always fancying that these tables mean 
something more than, or something different from, that which they 
really moan. A table of prices, for example, seems an easy and 
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siniple thing to understand, and a whole literature of statistics 
assumes that simplicity; but in fact there are many difficulties. 
At the outset there is a difiPerence between the men of theory and 
the men of practice. Theorists take a tablc’^of prices as facts settled 
by unalterable laws ; a stockbroker will tell you such prices can be 
“ made.” Jn actual business such is his constant expression. If 
you ask him what is the price of such a stock, he will say, if it be a 
stock at all out of the common, I do not know, sir ; I will go on 
to the market and get them to mahe me a price.” And the following 
passage from the Report of the late. Foreign Loans* Committee 
shows what sort of process “ making** a price somotiincs is :— 

“ Immediately,** thfw say, “after the publicatiou of the prospectus”—the 
case is that of the IJouduras Loan—“and boforo anv allotinont was made, 
M. Lefevro authorised extensive purchases and sales of loans on his behalf, 
brokers were employed bj^ him to deal in tbo manner best calculaftHl to main¬ 
tain tb(J j)ricc of the stock; the brokers so oiuploj’ed instructed jobbers to ptxr- 
<'haso tho aU>ck when the niaiket required to bo Btrengthoned, and to soli 
it if tbo mai4cot was siifticiently linn. In conBcqiionco of tho market thus 
created dtialinp^s were carried on to a very lar^o amount, h'ifty or a hundred 
men were in tlie marked dealing with each other and tJio brokci’s all round. 
One jobber had sold tho loan (£2,.)00,000) once over.” 

Much money was thus abstracted from credulous rural investors; 
and L regret to say that book statists are often equally, though less 
hurtfully, deceived. They make tables in which artificial tables run 
side by side with natural ones; in which the price of an article 
like Honduras scrip, which can be indefinitely manipulated, is 
treated just like the price of Consols, wliich can scarcely bo 
manipulated at all. In most cases it never occurs to tlic maker 
of the table that there could be such a thing as an artificial—a maid 
fide —price at all. He imagines all prices to he equally straight¬ 
forward.—Perhaps, however, this may ho sajd to be an unfair sample 
of price difficulties, because it is drawTi from the Stock Exchange, 
tho most complex market for prices;—and no doubt the Stock 
Exchange has its peculiar difficulties, of which 1 certainly shall not 
speak lightly ;—hut on the other hand, in one cardinal respect, it is 
the simplest of markets. There is no question in it of the physical 
quality of commodities : one Turkish bond of 1858 is as good or bad 
as another ; one ordinary share in a railway exactly tho same as any 
other ordinary share; hut in other markets each sample differs in 
quality, and it is a learning in each market to judge of qualities, so 
many are they, and so fine their gradations. Yet mere tables 
do not tell this, and cannot tell it. Accordingly in a hundred 
cases you may see prices*' compared as if they were prices 
the same thing, when in fact they are prices of different things. 
The Gazette average of corn is thus compared incessantly, yet it is 
hardly tho price of the same exact quality of corn in any two years. 
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It is an average of all the prices in all the sales in all the markets. 
But this year the kind of corn mostly sold may bo very supe¬ 
rior, and last year very inferior—^yet the tables compare the two 
without noticing the difficulty. And when the range of prices runs 
Over many years, the figures are even more treacherous, for the 
names remain, while the quality, the thing signified, is changed. 
And of this persons not engaged in business have ho warning. 
Statistical tables, even those which are most elaborate and careful, 
arc not substitutes for an actual cognizance of the facts: they do 
not, as a ru\,e, convey a just idea of the movements of a trade to 
persons not in the trade. 

It will bo asked, why do you frame such a science if from its 
nature it is so difficult to frame it ? The answer is that it is neces¬ 
sary to frame it, or we must go without important knowledge. The 
facts of commerce, especially of the great commerce, are very com¬ 
plex. Some of the most important arc not on the surface; some of 
those most likely to confuse are on the surface. If yo^ attempt to 
solve such problems without sonic apparatus of method, you arc as 
sure to fail as if you try to take a modern military fortress—a Metz 
or a Belfort—hy common assault; you must have guns to attack the 
one, and method to attack the other. 

The way to be sure of this is*to take a few new problems, sjacli as 
arc for ever presented hy investigation and life, and to see what by 
mere common sense we can make of them.*- For example, it is said 
that the general productiveness of the earth is leas or more in certain 
regular cycles, corresponding with perceived changes in the state of 
the sun,—what would be the cffccft. of this cyclical variation in the 
efficiency of industry upon commerce ? Some hold, and as I think 
hold justly, that, extraordinary as it may seem, •these regular 
changes in the sun have much to do with the regular recurrence of 
difficult times in the money market. What common sense would be 
able to answer these questions ? Yet we may be sure that if there 
be a periodical scries of changes in the yielding power of this 
planet, that scries will have many consequences on the industry of 
men, whether those which have been suggested or others. 

Or to take an easier case, who can tell without instruction what 
is likely to be thd effect of the new loans of England to foreign 
nations ? AYc press upon half-finished and half-civilised com¬ 
munities incalculable sums; we arc to them what the London 
money-dealers are to students at Oxford and Cambridge. AVo 
enable these communities to read in every newspaper that they can 
have ready money, almost of any amount, on “ personal security.” 
No incipient and no arrested civilizations ever had this facility before. 
What will bo the effect on such civilizations now, no untutored mind 
can say, 
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Or again: since the Franco-German War an immense sum of 
new money has come to England; England bos become the settling- 
place of international bargains much more than it was before; but 
whose mind could divine the effect of sucH a change as this, except 
it had a professed science to help it P ' " 

There are indeed two suggested modes of investigation! besides 
our English Political Economy, and competing with it. One is the 
Enumerative, or, if I may coin such a word,, the “All-case method.” 
One school of theorists say, or assume oftener than they say, that 
you should have a “ complete experiencethat you should accu¬ 
mulate all the facts of these subjects before you begin to reason, 
A very able German writer has said, in this very Review,^ of a great 
economical topic, banking,— 

“ I vonturo to suggest that thcro is but ono way of arriving at sach know¬ 
ledge and truth ” (that ia absolute truth and full knowlodgo). “ namely, a 
thorough investigation of the facts of the case. Ey the facts, I moan not 
merely such‘facts as present ihomsolvos to so-called practical men in the com¬ 
mon routine <tf business, but tho facts which a complete historical and statis¬ 
tical inquiry would dovolop. When such a work shall have been accomplished, 
German economists may boast of having restored the i)rinciplos o;f banking, 
that is to say, of German banking, but not oven then of banking in general. 
To set forth principles of banking in general, it will be necessary to master in 
tho same w'ay the facts of English, Scotch, FroncL, and American banking, in 
shoi’t,^every country wliore banking exists. The only ” he afterwards continues, 
** but lot us add also, tho safe gi-ound of hope for jjolitical economy is, follow¬ 
ing Bacon’s exhortation to rccommonco afresh tin* whole work of economic 
inquiry. In what condition would chemistry, i)hysics, geology, zoology be, 
and the other branches of natural soiouco which have yielded such prodigious 
results, if their students had been linked to their chains of deduction from tho 
assumptions and speculations of tho la-sT. centuiy.” 

But the reply is that the method which Mr. Cohn suggests was 
tried in physfical science and failed. And it is very remarkable that 
ho should not have remembered it as he speaks of Lord Bacon, for 
the method which he suggests is exactly that wliich Lord Bacon 
himself followed, and owing to the mistaken nature of which he dis¬ 
covered nothing. The investigation into the nature of heat in the 
If'onim Organuni is exactly such a eoUection of facts as Mr. Cohn 
suggests,—^but nothing comes of it. As Mr. Jevons well says, “ Lord 
Bacon’s notion of scientific method was that of a kind of scientific 
book-keeping. Facts wore to be indiscriminately gathered from 
every source, and posted in a kind of ledger froiri which would 
emerge in time a clear balance of truth. It is difficult to imagine a 
less likely way of arriving at discoveries.” And yet it is precisely 
that from which, mentioning Bacon’s name, but not forewarned by 
his experience, Mr. Cohn hopes to make them. 

The real plan that has answered in physical science is much 
simpler. The discovery of a law of nature is very like the discovery 
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of a murder. In the one case you arrest a suspected person^ and in 
the other you isolate a suspected cause. When Newton, by the fall 
of the apple, or something else, was led to think that the 
attraction of gravitation would account for the planetary motions, he 
took that cause by itself, tradbd out its effects bpr abstract matheznatics, 
and so to say found it “ guilty,^'-r-ho discovered that it would 
produce the phenomenon under investigation. In the same way 
Geology has been revolutionized in our own time by Sir Charles 
Lyell. He for the first time considered the effects of one particular 
set of causes Jby themselves. He showed how large a body ef facts 
could be explained on the hppothesis “ that the forces now operating 
upon and beneath the earth^s surface are the same both in kind and 
degree as those which, at remote epochs, have worked out geological 
changes.” He did not wait to begin his inquiry till his data about 
all kinds of strata, or even about any particular kind, were complete; 
he took palpable causes as ho knew them, and showed .how many 
facts they would explain ; he a long and most iiijportant life 
in fitting new facts into an abstract and youthful speculation. 
Just so in an instance which has made a literature and gone the 
round of the world. Mr. Darwin, who is a disciple of Lyell, has 
shown how one vera caimt, “natural selection,” would account 
for an immense number of the facts of nature; for how many, 
no doubt, is controverted, but, as is admitted, for a very large 
number. And this he showed by very difficult pieces of reasoning 
wdiich very few persons would have thought of, and which most 
people found at first not at all easy to comprehend. The process by 
which physical science has bccono? what it is, has not been that 
of discarding abstract speculations, but of working out abstract specu¬ 
lations. The most important known laws of nature-^the laws of 
motion—the basis of the figures in the Nautical Almanack by 
wffiich every ship sails,—are^ difficult and abstract enough, as most of 
us found to our cost in our youth. 

There is no doubt a strttng tendency to revolt against abstract 
reasoning. Human nature has a strong “factish” element in it. 
The reasonings of the Principia are now accepted. Hut in tho 
beginning they were “ mere crotchets of Mr. Newton's ; ” Flam¬ 
steed, the greatest astronomical discoverer of liis day—the man of 
facts, par citicellence —so called them; they have irresistibly con¬ 
quered, but at first even those most conversant with the matter did 
not believe them.—I do not claim for the conclusions of English 
Political Economy tho same certainty as for the “ laws of motion.” 
But I say that the method by which they have been obtained is the 
same, and that the difierence in the success of tho two investigations 
largely comes from this—that the laws of wealth are the laws of a 
most complex phenomenon which y6u can hut passively observe, and 
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on .which you cannot try experiments for science^ sake, and that 
the laws of motion relate to a matter on which you can experiment, 
and which is comparatively simple in itself. 

And to carry the war into the enemy's country, I say also that 
the method proposed by Mr. Cohn,‘the “all caso^' method, is 
impossible. When 1 read the words “all the facts of English 
banking," I cannot but ask of what facts is Mr. Cohn thinking* 
Banking in England goes on growing, multiplying, and changing, 
as the English people itself goes on growing, multiplying, and 
changing. The facts of it are one thing to-day and another to¬ 
morrow; nor at any one moment does any one know them com¬ 
pletely. Those who best know many of them will not tell them or 
hint at them ; gradually and in the course of years they separately 
come to light, and by the time they do so, for the most part, 
another crop of unknown ones has accumulated. If wc wait to 
reason till the “ facts ” are complete, wc shall wait till the human 
race has ea^pired. I think that Mr. Cohn and those that think with 
him arc too “ bookish " in this matter. They mean by having all 
the “facts" before them, having all the printed facts, all the 
statistical tables. But what has been said of Nature is true of Com¬ 
merce. “Nature,” says Sir Charles Lyell, “has made it no part of 
her poncern to provide a record ^of her operations for the use of 
men; " nor docs trade either—only the smallest of fractions of actual 
transactions is set down, so that investigation can use it. Literature 
has been called the “fragment of fragments," and in the same w'ay 
statistics are the “ scrap of scraps." In real life scarcely any one 
knows more than a small part of what his neighbour is doing, and ho 
scarcely makes public any of that little, or of what he does himself. 
A complete' record of commercial facts, or oven of one kind of 
such facts, is the completest of dreams. You might as wxdl hope for 
an entire record of human conversation. 

There is also a second antagonistic method to that of English 
Political Economy, which, by contrast, i will call the “single case" 
method. It is said that you should analyse each group of facts 
separately—that you should take the panic of 1806 separately, and 
explain it; or, at any i’ate, the whole history of Lombard Street 
separately, and explain it. And this is very good and very impprtant; 
but it is no substitute for a preliminary theory. You might as well 
try to substitute a corollary for the proposition on which it depends. 
The history of a panic is the history of a confused conflict of many 
causes; and unless you know what sort of efiect each cause is likely 
to produce, you cannot explain any part of what happens. It is- 
trying to explain the bursting of a boiler without knowing the 
theory of steam. Any history of similar phenomena like that of 
Lombard Street could not be usefully told, unless there was a 
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considerable accumulation of applicable doctrine before existing. 
You might as well try to write the “ life ” of a ship, making as you 
went along the theory ot naval construction. Clumsy dissertations 
vfould run all over the narr^Jtivc ; and the result would be a perfect 

I have been careful not to use in* this discussion of methods the 
phrase which is oftenest used, viz. the Historical method, because 
there is an excessive ambiguity in it. Sometimes it seems what I 
have called the Enumerative, or “ all case ” method ; sometimes the 
“ single case’* method ; a most confusing double meaning, forTby the 
mixture of the two, the mind is prevented from seeing the defects of 
either. And sometimes it has other meanings, vdth which, as I stall 
show, I have no quarrel, but rather nxuch sympathy. E-ightly con¬ 
ceived, the Historical method is no rival to the abstract method 
rightly conceived. But I shall be able to explain this better and 
less tediously at the' end of these papers than I can at the "beginning. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a curious circumstanfte. At the 
very moment that our Political Economy is objected to in some 
quarters as too abstract, in others an attempt is made to substitute 
for it one which is more abstract still, Mr. Jevons of Manchester, 
and M. Walras of Lausanne, without communication, and almost 
eimultaiicously, have worked out a “ mathematical” theory of Politi¬ 
cal Economy ;—and any one who thinks what is ordinarily taught in 
England objectionable, because it is too little concrete in its method, 
and looks too unlike life and business, had better try the new doctrine, 
whicli he will find to be much wofsp on these points than the old. 

But I shall be asked, Do you then say tliat English Political 
Economy is perfect ?—surely it is contrary to reason that so much 
difficulty should be felt in accepting a real science properly treated ? 
At the first beginning no doubt there are difficulties in gaining a 
hearing for all sciences, but English Political Economy has long 
passed out of its first beginning ? Surely, if there were not some 
intrinsic defect, it would Lave been firmly and coherently established, 
just as others arc ? 

In this reasoning there is evident plausibility, and I answer, that, 
in my judgment, there are three defects in the mode in which 
Political Economy has been treated in England, w'hich have pre¬ 
vented people from seeing what it really is, and from prizing it at its 
proper value. 

First. It has often boon put forward, not as a theory of the prin- 
■cipal causes affecting wealth in certain societies, hut as a theory of 
the principal, sometimes even of all, the causes affecting wealth in every 
society. And this has occasioned many and strong doubts about it. 
Travellers fresh from the sight, and historialis fresh from the study of 
peculiar and various states of society, look with dislike and disbelief 
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OIL a single set of abstract propositions which claims, as they think, 
to be applicable to all such societies, and to explain a most important 
part of most of them. I cannot here pause to say how far parti<3ular 
English economists have justified this accusation; I only say that, 
taking the whole body of them, there is much ground for it, and 
that in almost every one of thefn there is some ground. No doubt 
almost every one—every one of importance—has admitted that there 
is a ** friction” in society which counteracts the effect of the .causca 
they treat of. But in general they leave their readers with the idea 
that, after all, this friction is but subordinate; that probably in 
the course of years it may be neglected; and, at any rate, the causes- 
assigned in the science of Political Economy, as they treat it, are the 
main and principal ones. Now I hold that these causes are only the 
main ones in a single kind of society—a society of grown-up compe¬ 
titive commerce, such as we have in England; that it is only in such 
societies that the other and counteracting forces can be set together 
under the ihinor head of “friction;” but that in other societies 
these other causes—in some cases one, and in some another—are the 
most effective ones, and that the greatest confusion arises if you try 
to fit on «^^-econom^cal societies the theories only tnic of, and only 
proved as to, economical ones. In my judgment, wo need not that the 
authority of our Political Economy should be impugned, but that 
it should bo minimized; that we should realise distinctly where it 
is established and where not; that its sovereignty should be upheld,, 
but its frontiers marked. And until this is done, I am sure that 
there will remain the same dojibt and hesitation in many minds^ 
about the science that there is now. 

Secondly, I think it in consequence of this defect of conception 
economists have been far more abstract, and in consequence much 
more dry, than they need have been. If they had [distinctly set 
before themselves that they were dealing only with the causes of 
wealth in a single set of societies, they might have effectively 
pointed their doctrines with facts from those societies. But, so long^ 
as the vision of universal theory vaguely floated before them, they 
shrank from particular illustrations. Beal societies are plainly so^ 
many and so unlike that an instance from one kind does not show 
that the same thing exists in other societies—it rather raises in tho 
mind a presumption that it docs not exist there; and therefore 
speculators aiming at an all-embracing doctrine refrain from telling, 
cases, because those cases are apt to work in ways, and to raise up 
the image not only of the societies in which the tenet illustrated is 
true, but also of the opposite group in which it is false. 

Thirdly, it is also in consequence, as I imagine, of this defective 
conception of their science, that English Economists have not been 
as fertile as they should have been in verifying it. They have? 
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been too content to remain in the “ abstract,” and to shrink from 
concrete notions, because they could not but feel that much of the 
most obvious phenomena of many nations did not look much like 
their abstractions. Whereas in the societies with which the science 
is really concerned, an almost infinite harvest*of verification was close 
at hand, ready to be gathered in ; and because it has n5t been used, 
much confidence in the science has been lost, and it is thought '^to 
bo like the stars which give no good light because they arc so high.” 

Of course^ this reasoning implies that the boundaries of tjiis sort 
of Political Economj’’ arc arbitrary, and might be fixed hero or there. 
But this is already implied when it is said that I^olitical Economy 
is an abstract science. All abstractions are arbitrary; they arc 
more or loss convenient fictions made by the mind for its own 
purposes. An abstract idea means a concrete fact or set of facts 
minm something thrown away. The fact or set of facts were made 
by nature; but how much you will throw' aside of them and how 
mnch you will keep for consideration you settle for yourself. There 
ina}'- bo any number of political economies accofding as the subject is 
divided off in one w'ay or in another, and in this way all may be 
useful if they do not interfere with one another or attempt to rule 
further than they are proved. • 

The particular political economy which I have been calling the 
English I'olitical Economy, is that of which the first beginning was 
made by Adam Smith, l^ut wdiat lie did was much like the rough 
view of the first traveller who discovers a country ; he saw some 
great outlines w'ell, biit he misfook others and left out much. It 
was Ilicardo who made the first map; who reduced the subjects into 
consecutive shape, and constructed what you can callascicnce. Few 
greater efforts of mind liuvc been made, and not many have had greater 
fruits. From Ricardo •the science passed to a whole set of minds— 
James Mill, Senior, Torrens* Macculloch, and others, who busied them¬ 
selves with working out hisidcas, with elaborating and with completing 
them. For five-and-twenty years the English world was full of 
such discussions. Then Mr. J. S. Mill—the Mr. Mill whom the 
present generation know so well, andwlfo has had so much influence, 
—shaped with masterly literary skill the confused substance of those 
discussions into a compact whole. He did not add a great deal which 
was his own, and some of what is due to him does not seem to me of 
great value. But he pieced the subjects together, showed where 
what one of his predecessors had done had fitted on to that of 
another, and adjusted this science to other sciences according to the 
notions of that time. To many students his book is the Alpha and 
Omega of Political Economy; they know little of what was before, 
and imagine little which can come after rn the way of improvement. 
But it is not given to any writer to occupy such a place. Mr. Mill would 
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have been the last to claim it for himself. He well knew that taking 
his own treatise as the standard, what he added to Political Economy* 
was not a ninth of what was due to Ricard^o, and that for much of 
what is new in his book he was rather the ScerMaire do la Redaction; 
expressing and fonnulating the current views of a certain world, than 
producing by original thought from his own brain. And his remote¬ 
ness from mercantile life, and I should say his enthusiastic character, 
eager after things far less sublunary than money, made him little 
likely to give finishing touches to a theory of “ the great commerce.” 
In fact he has not done so; much yet remains to be done in it as 
in all sciences. Mr. Mill, too, seems to me open to the charge of 
having widened the old Political Economy either too much or not 
enough. If it be, as I hold, a theory proved of and applicable to 
particular societies only, much of W'hat is contained in Mr. Mill’s 
book should not be there ; if it is, on the contrary, a theory holding 
good for all societies, as far as they are concerned with wealth, much 
more ought to be there, and much which is should be guarded and 
limited. English Political Economy is not a finished and completed 
theory, but the first lines of a great analysis which has worked out 
much, but which still leaves much unsettled and unexplained. 

There is nothing capricious, w'o should observe, in this conception 
of Political Economy, nor though it originated in England is there 
anything specially English in it. It is the theory of commerce, as 
commerce tends more and more to be w'hen capital increases and 
competition grows. England w^as the first—or ono of the first— 
countries to display these characteristics in such vigour and so 
isolated as to suggest a separate analysis of them, but as the world 
goes on, similar characteristics are being evolved in ono society after 
another. A similar money-market, a similar competing trade based 
on large capital, gradually tends to arise in all countries. As “men 
of the world ” are the same everywhere, so the great commerce is the 
same everywhere. Local peculiarities and ancient modifying cir¬ 
cumstances fall away in both cases; and it is of this one and uniform 
commerce which grows daily, and which will grow, according to 
every probability, more and’ more, that English Political Economy 
aspires to be the explanation. 

And our Political Economy does not profess to prove this growing 
world to be a good world—far less to bo the best. Abrorid the 
necessity of contesting socialism has made some writers use the con¬ 
clusions brought out by our English science for that object. But 
the aim of that science is far more humble ; it says these and these 
forces produce these and these efibets, and there it stops. It does 
not profess to give a moral judgment on either; it leaves it for a 
higher science, and one yet more difficult, to pronounce what ought 
and what ought not to be. 
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The first thing to be done for English Political Economy, as I hold, 
is to put its aim right. So long as writers on it do not clearly see, 
and as readers do not at all see, the limits of what they are analysing, 
the result will not satisfy either. The science will continue to seem 
W'hat to many minds it seems now^ proved perhaps but proved in 
mdnbus; true, no doubt, somehow and somewhere, but’ that some¬ 
where a terra incognita, and that somehow an unknown quantity.— 
As a help in this mutter I propose in the present series of papers to 
take the principal assumptions of Political Economy one by one, and 
to show, not exhaustively, for that would require a long work, but 
roughly, where each is true and where it is not. We shall then 
find that our Political Economy is not a questionable thing of 
unlimited extent, but a most certain and useful thing of limited 
extent. By marking the frontier of our property wc shall learn its 
use, and wo shall have a positive and reliable basis for estimating its 
value. 


II. 

The first assumption which I shall take is that which is perhaps 
oftencr made in our economical reasonings than any other, namely, 
that labour (masculine labour, I mean) and capital circulate 
readily within the limits of a nation from omployniont to cmploy- 
jnent, leaving that in which the remuneration is smaller and 
going to that in whicli it is greater. No assumption can be 
better founded, as respects such a •country as England, in such an 
economical state as our present one. A rise in the profits of capital, 
in any trade, brings more capital to it wiilx us nowadays—I do 
not say quickly, for that would be too feeble a word, but almost 
instantaneou 8 l 3 % If owing to a high price of corn, the corn trade on 
a sudden becomes more pro^tablo than usual, the bill-cases of bill- 
brokers and bankers arc in a few days stuffed with com bills—that 
is to saj’’ the free capital of the country is by the lending capitalists, 
the bankers and bill-brokers, transmitted where it is most wanted. 
When the price of coal and iron rose rapidly a year or tw'o since, so 
much capital was found to open new mines and to erect new furnaces 
that the profits of the coal and iron trades have not yet recovered it. 
In this case the influence of capital attracted bj^ high profits was not 
only adequate, hut much more than adequate : instead of reducing 
these profits only to an average level, it reduced them below that 
level; and this happens most commonly, for the speculative enter¬ 
prise which brings in the new capital is a strong, eager, and rushing 
force, and rarely stops exactly where it should. Hero and now a 
craving for capital in a trade is as almost sure to be followed by a 
plethora of it as winter to be followed by summer.—Labour does 
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not flow so quickly from pursuit to pursuit, for man is not so easily 
moved as money—^but still it moves very quickly. Patent statistical 
facts show what we may call “ the tides ” of bur people. Between the 
years shown by the last census, the years 1861 and 1871, the popu¬ 
lation of 

< 

‘ Tho Northoru counties increased 23 per cent. 


Yorkshire ,, 

19 

>» 

North-western counties „ 

15 

1) 

London ,, 

Ifi 



While that of 

The South-western counties only increased 2 per cent. 

Eastern „ ,, V „ 

North Midland ,, „ 9 ,, 

—though the fertility of marriages is equal. The set of labour is 
steadily and rapidly from tbc counties where there is only agri¬ 
culture and little to he made of new labour, towards those where 

t ' ^ 

there arc many employments and where much is to he made of it. 

No doubt there arb, even at present in England, many limitations 
to this tendency, both of capital and of labour, which arc of various 
degrees of importance, and which need to he considered for various 
purposes. There is a ‘‘friction,’^ hut still it is only a “friction;” 
its resisting power is mostly defeated, and at a first view need 
not be regarded. But* taking the world, present and past, as u 
whole, the exact contrary is true; in most ages and countries this 
tendency has been not victorious but defeated ; in some cases It cun 
scarcely he said even to have existed, much less to have conquered. 
If you take at random a country in history, the immense chances 
are that you will find this tendency either to be altogether coerced, 
or not at all to prevail as it does with us now. This primary 
assumption of our Political Economy is nbt true evcrywlicre and 
always, but only in a few places and a few times. 

The truth of it depends on the existence of conditions which, 
taken together, are rarely satisfied. Let us take labour first, as 
it is tho oldest and simplest of the two. First there must he 
“employments” between*which labour is to migrate; and this is 
not true at all of tho primitive states of society. We are used to a 
society which abounds in felt Avants that it can satisfy, and where 
there arc settled combinations of men—tnides as we call them—each 
solely occupied in satisfying some one of them. But in jirimitivo 
times nothing at all like this exists. The conscious wants of men 
are few, the means of supplying them still fewer, and tho whole 
society homogeneous—one man living much as another. Civiliza¬ 
tion is a shifting mixture of many colours, hut barbarism was and 
is of a dull monotony, hardly varying even in shaded 

A picture or two of savage tribes brings this home to the mind 
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better than abstract words. Let ns hear Mr. Gatlin's descriptictti of 
a favourite North American tribe, with which he means us to be 
much pleased:— 

. “The Mandane, like all otbei; tribes, lire lives of idleness and leisure, and 
of course devote a ^at deal of time to their amusements, of which they have 
a great variety. Of these dancing is onevof the principal, and may be seen in 
a variety of forms; such as tho buffalo dance, tho boasting dance, the begging 
dance, the scalp-dance, and a dozen other dances, all of which have their 
peculiar characters and meanings and objects.” 


Then he describes the 
goes on:— 


“starts and jumps" 


of tliGse dances, and 


“ Buffalocri, it is well known, arc a sort of roaming creatures congregating 
occasionally in Hugo masses, and strolling away about tho country from east to 
west or from north to south, or just where their whims or fancies may lead them; 
and the Mandans aro sometimes by this means most unceremoniously left without 
anything to eat, and being a small tribe and unwilling to risk their lives by 
going far from home in tho face of their more powerful enemies, aro oftentimes 
left almost in a slate of starvation. Tn any emergency of this kind everj' man 
musters and bi'ings out of liis lodge bis mask (the skin of a budklo’s bead with 
tho horns on), which he is obliged to keep in readiness for this occosion; and 
then commences the buffalo dance of which I have ^oken, which is held for 
tho purpose of making * buffalo come,’ as they teim it,—of inducing the 
buffalo herds to change the direction of their wanderings, and bend their 
course towards the Mandan village and graze about on tho beautiful hills and 
bluffs in its vicinity, where tho Mandans can shoot them down and cook them 
as thov want thorn for food. 

“ For the most part of the year tho young warriors and hunters by riding out 
a mile or two from tho village cpn kill meat in abundance; and sometimes largo 
Lords of these animals may bo soon grazing in full view of the village. There 
aro other seasons also when tho young men have ranged about tho country, as 
far as they are willing to risk their lives?, on account of their enemies, without 
finding meat. This sad intelligence is brought back to tho chiefs and doctors, 
who sit in solemn council and consult on the most expedient measures to bo 
taken until they arc sure to decide tho old and only expedient ^ which has never 
failed.* This is tho buffalo dance, which is incessantly continued till'buffalo 
come,’ and which the whole village by relays of dancers keeps up in succession. 
And when tho buffaloes are sesu, there is a brisk preparation for tho chase—a 
great hunt takes place. Tho choicest pieces of the carcase aro sacrificed to the 
Groat Spirit, and then a surfeat or a carouse. Those dances have sometimes 
boon continued for two or three weeks until tho joyful moment when buffaloes 
mtide their appearance. And so they ‘ w-vir faily'* as the village thinks, to bring 
the buffaloes in.” 


Such is the mode of gaining the main source of existence, without 
which the tribe would starve. And as to tho rest we are told— 


** Tho principal occupations of the women in this village consist in procuring 
wood and water, in cooking, dressing robes and other skins, in drying meat and 
wild fruits, and raising maize.” 

In this attractive description there is hardly any mention of male 
labour at all; the men hunt, fight, and amuse themselves, and the 
women do all the rest. 

And in the lowest form of savage life, m the stone age, tho social 
structure must have been still more uniform, for there were still less 
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means to break or vary it. The number of things which can be 
made with a flint implement is much greater than one would have 
imagined, and savages made more things with it than any one would 
make now. Time is nothing in the savage state, and protracted 
labour, even with the worst instrument, achieves much, especially 
when there arc no other means of achieving anything. But there is 
no formal division of emplojunents—no cotton trade, no iron trade, 
no woollen trade. There are beginnings of a division, of course, 
but, as a rule, every one does what he can at every thing. 

In much later times the same uniformity in the' structure of 
society still continues. We all know from childhood how simple is 
the constitution of a pastoral society. As we see it in the Penta¬ 
teuch it consists of one family, or a group of families, possessing 
flocks and herds, on which, and by which, they live. They have no 
competing employments; no alternative pursuits. What manufac¬ 
tures there arc are domestic, are the work of women at all times, and 
of men, of certain men, at spare times. No circulation of labour is 
then conceivable, for there is no circle ; there is no group of trades 
round which to go, for the whole of industry is one trade. 

Many agricultural communities are exactly similar. The pastoral 
communities have left the life of movement, which is essential to a 
subsistence on flocks and herds, aiid have fixed themselves on the 
soil. But thev have hardly done more thrtn change one sort of 
uniformity for another. They have become peasant proprietors— 
combining into a village, and bolding more or less their hind in 
common, but having no pursuit worth mentioning, except tillage. 
The whole of their industrial energy—domestic clothes-making and 
similar things excepted—is absorhed in that. 

No doubt in happy communities a division of labour very soon 
and very naturally arises, and at first sight wc might expect that 
with it a circulation of labour would begin too. But an examination 
of primitive society does not confirm this idea ; on the contrary, it 
shows that a main object of the social organization which then 
exists, is to impede or prevent that circulation. And upon a little 
thought the reason is evident. There is no paradox in the notion; 
early nations were not giving up an advantage which they might 
have had ; the good which we enjoy from the circulation of labour 
was unattainable by them; all they could do was to provide a sub¬ 
stitute for it—a means of enjoying the advantages of the division of 
labour without it,—and this they did. Wo must carry back our 
minds to the circumstances of primitive society before wc can com¬ 
prehend the difficulty under which they laboured, and see how 
entirely it differs from any which we have to meet now. 

A free circulation of labour from employment to employment in¬ 
volves an incessant competition between man and man, which causes 
constant quarrels,—some of which, as we see in the daily transactions 
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of trades unions, easily run into violence; and also a constant series 
of new bargains, one differing from another, some of which ore sure 
to be broken, or said to be so, which makes disputes of another kind. 
The peace of society is exposed in early times to greater danger 
from this source than now* because the passions of men were then 
leas under control than now. “In the simple and violent times,” as 
they have been well called, “ which we read of in our Bibles,^* 
people struck one another, and people killed one another, for very 
little matters as we should think them. And the most efficient counter¬ 
active machinery which now preserves that peace, then did not 
exist. We have now in the midst of us a formed, elaborate, strong 
government, which is incessantly laying down the best rules whioh it 
can find to prevent trouble under changing circumstances, and which 
constantly applies a sharp pervading force running through society 
to prevent and j)anish breaches of those rules. We are so familiar 
with the idea of u government inherently possessing, and daily 
exercising both executive and legislative power, that ^we scarcely 
comprehend the possibility of a nation existing without them. But 
if wc attend to the vivid picture given in the Book of Judges of an 
early stage in ITchrew society, wo shall see that there was then 
absolutely no legislative power, and only a faint and intermittent 
executive power. The idea of ltt^v making, the idea of making new 
rules for new cii'cumstanccs^ would have been as incomprehensible to 
Grideoii or xVbimolech us the statutes at lar^e to a child of three 
years old. They and their contemporaries thought that there was 
an unalterable law consecrated by religion and confirmed by custom 
which they had to obey, but they could not have conceived an 
alteration of it except as an act of wickedness—a worshipping of 
Baal. And the actual coercive power available for punishing 
breaches of it was always slight, and often broken. One “judge,” 
or ruler, ai'iscs after another, sometimes in one tribe and place, and 
another in another, and exercises some kind of jurisdiction, but his 
power is always limited; there is no organization for transmitting 
it, and often there is no such person—no king in Israel whatever. 

The names and the details of this book may or may not be 
historical, but its spirit is certainly true. The peace of society 
then reposed on a confused scntiincnt, In which respect for law, as 
such—at least law in our usual modem sense—was an inconsiderable 
element, and of which the main components were a coercive sense of 
ingrained usage, which kept men from thinking what they had not 
before thought, and from doing what they had not before done; a vague 
horror that something, they did not well know what, might happen if 
they did so; a close religion which filled the air with deities who were 
known by inherited tradition, and who hated uninherited ways; and a 
submission to local opinion inevitable when family and tribe were 
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the, main props of life,—when there really was ‘^no world without 
Veronals walls,”—when every exile was an outcast, expelled from 
what was then most natural, and scarcely finding an* alternative 
existence. 

No doubt this sentiment was in all communities partially re¬ 
inforced by police. Even at the time of the “ Judges,” there were 
no doubt local authorities,” os wo should now say, who forcibly 
maintained some sort of order even when the central power-was 
weakest. But the main support of these authorities was the 
established opinion; they hud no military to call izu no exterior 
force to aid them; if the fixed sentiment of the community was not 
strong enough to aid them they collapsed and failed. But that fixed 
sentiment would have been at once weakened, if not destroyed, by a 
free circulation of labour, which is a spring of progress that is 
favourable to new ideas, that brings in new inventions, that 
prevents tjie son being where his father was, that interrupts the 
tradition of generations and breaks inherited feeling. Besides 
causing now sorts of quarrels by creating new circumstances and 
now occasions, this change of men from employment to employment 
decomposes thoii' moral authority, which alone in this state of society 
can prevent quarrels or settle them. Accordingly, the most suc¬ 
cessful early societies have forbidden this ready change as much as 
possible, and have endeavoured as far as they could to obtain the 
advantages of the division of labour without it. Sir Henry Maine, 
to whom this subject so peculiarly belongs, and who has taught 
us so much more on it than any one else, shall describe the industrial 
expedients of primitive society us he has seen them still surviving 
in India:— 

“ There is,” Ho says, yet another feature of the modern Tntlian cultivating 
group which connects them with primitive western communities of^tho same kind. 
1 have several times spoken of thorn as organized and self-acting. They in 
fact include a nearly complete establishment of occupations and trades for 
enabling thorn to continue their collective life without assistance from any 
person or body external to thorn. Besides the headmen or council exercising 
quaai-judicial, quusi-logislativo power, they contain a village police, now recog¬ 
nized and paid in certain provinces by the British Government. They include 
several families of hereditary traders; the blacksmith, the harness-maker, the 
shoemaker. The Brahmin is also found for the porformanoo of ceremonies, 
and even the dancing-girl for attendance at ft^atiyitios. There is invariably a 
villago accountant, an important person among un unlettered population, so 
important indeed and so conspicuous, that according to reports current in India, 
the earliest English functionaries engaged in settlements of land were occa¬ 
sionally led by their assumption that there must bo a single proprietor some¬ 
where to mistake the accountant for the owner, of the village, and to record 
him as such in the official register. But the person practising any one of these 
hereditary employments is really a servant'of the community as well as one 
of its component members. He is sometimes paid by an allowance in grain, 
more generally by the allotment to his family of a piece of land in hereditary 
possession. Whatever else he may demand for the wares he produces is limited 
by a fifed price very rarely departed from,” 
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To' no world could tlic free circulation of labour, as we have it 
in England, and as we assume it in our Political Economy, be more 
alien, and in none would it have been more incomprehensible. In 
this case as in many others, what seems in later times the most 
natural organization is really one most difficult to create, and it 
docs not arise till after many organization’s which seem to our 
notions more complex haA'c preceded it and perished. The village 
association of India, as Sir Henry Maine describes it, seems a much 
more elaborate structure, a much more involved piece of workman¬ 
ship, than a cqmmon English village where everyone chooses his own 
calling, and where there arc no B])ccial rules for each person, and 
where a single law rules all. But in fact our organization is 
the more artificial because it presupposes the pervading intervention 
of an effectual government—the last triumph of civilisation, and one 
to which early times had nothing comparable. In expecting what 
wc call simple things from early ages, we are in fact^ expecting 
til cm to draw a circle without compasses, to produce the results of 
civilisation when lliey have not attained civilisation. 

One instance of this want of simplicity in early institutions, which 
has almost more than any other impaired the free transit of labour, is 
tlic comidexIty of the early forms of landholding. In a future page I 
liope to say something of the general effects of this complexity, and 
1o compare it witli the assumptions as to ownership in land ma&c by 
llicardo and others. I am here only concerndd with it as affecting the 
movement of men, but in this respect its effect has been incalculable. 
As is now generally known, llxe earliest forin of landowning was 
not individual holding, but tribal owning. In the old contracts of 
Englishmen with savages nothing was commoner than for the king 
or chief to sell tracts of land,—and the buyers could not comprehend 
that according to native notions ho had no right to do so, that he 
could not make a title to'it, and that according to those notions there 
was no one who could. Englishmen in all land dealings looked for 
some single owner, or at any rate some small number of owners, w'ho 
bad an exceptional right over particular pieces of land; they could 
not conceive the supposed ownership of a tribe, as in New Zealand, 
or of a village in India, over largo tracts. Yet this joint-stock 
principle is that which has been by far the commonest in the 
world, and that which the world began with. And not without 
good reason. In the early ages of society, it would have been 
impossible to maintain the exclusive ownership of a few persons in 
what seems, at first sight, an equal gift to all—a thing to which 
every one has the same claim. There was then no distinct govern¬ 
ment apart from and above the tribe any more than among New 
Zealanders now. There was no compulsory agency which could 
create or preserve exclusive ownership of the land, even if it had 
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been wished. And of course it could not have been wished, for though 
experience has now conclusively shown that such exclusive ownership 
is desirable for and beneficial to the nation as a whole as well as to the 
. individual owuier, no theorist would have been bold enough to predict 
this beforehand. This monopoly is almost a paradox after experience^ 
and it would have seemed monstrous folly before it. Indeed, the 
idea of a discussion of it is attributing to people in the year 1000 n.a 
the notions of people in the year 1800 a.d. Common ownership 
was then irremediable and inevitable; no alternative for it was 
possible, or would then have been conceivable. But it is in its 
essence opposed to the ready circulation of labour, i'ew things fix 
a man so much as a share in a property which is fixed by nature, and 
common ownership, wherever it prevails, gives the mass of men such 
a share. 

And there is another force of the same tendency wdiich does not 
act so wfidcly, but which when it does act is even stronger—in many 
cases is omnipotent. This is the disposition of many societies to 
crystallize themselves into i^pvcialized groujm, which arc definite 
units, each with a dharacter of its own, and arc more or less strictly 
hereditary. Sir Henry Maine has described to \is liow in an Indian 
village the blacksmith is hereditarjs and the harness-maker, and the 
shoe-maker,—and this is natural, for every trade lias its secrets, 
whiclb make a kind of craft or mystery of it, and which must bo 
learnt by transmission* or not at all. The first and most eflicient 
kind of apprenticeship is that by birth ; the father teaches his son 
that by which he makes his living, almost without knowing it; the 
son picks up the skill >vhich is .in the air of the house, almost with¬ 
out feeling that he is doing so. Even now w'c sec that there arc 
city families, and university and legal families,—families wdierc a 
special kind of taste and knowledge are passed on in each generation 
by tradition, and which in each have in that respect an advantage 
over others. In most ages most kinds of skilled labour have show'n a 
disposition to intensify this advaiitaga by combination—to form a 
bounded and exclusive society, guild, trades union, or whatever it 
may be called, which keeps or trios to keep in each case to itself the 
rich secret of the inherited art. And even when no pains are 
taken, each special occupation, after it gains a certain size, lends to 
form itself into a separate group. Each occupation has certain 
peculiar characteristics which help to success in it, and which, 
therefore, it fosters and develops; and in a subtle way these traits 
collect together and form a group-character analogous to a national 
character. The process of caste-making is often thought to bo an 
old-world thing which came to an end when certain old castes were 
made and fixed before the dawn of history. But in fact the process 
has been actively at work in recent times, and has hardly yet died 
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out. Thus in Cashmere, where the division of castes is already 
minute, Mr, Drew tells us that of the Batals—a class at the very 
bottom of the scale, “ whose trade it is to remove and skin carcasses, 
and to cure leather,”—he has heard that there are two classes; 
so apt are communities in India to divide and to subdivide, to 
perpetuate differences, and to separate rather than amalgamate. 
The higher Batals follow the Mohammedan rules as to eating, and 
are allowed some fellowship with the other Mohammedans. The 
lower Batals eat carrion, and would not bear the name of Mohamme¬ 
dans in the mouths of others, though they might call themselves so.” 
Just so, Mr. llunter says that “ the Brahmans of Lower Bengal bore 
to the Brahmans of Oudh the same relation that the landed gentry 
of Canada or Australia bears to the lauded gentry of England. 
Each is an aristocracy, both claim the title of Esquire, but each is 
composed of elements whose social history is widely different, and the 
homo aristocracy Jiever regards the successful settlers as equal in 
rank. The Brahmans of the middle land went fiurther; they 
declared the Brahmans of Tjower Bengal inferior, not only in the 
social scale, but in religious capabilities. To this day many of tlio 
north country Brahmans do not eat with tlic Brahmans of the lower 
valley, and convicted felons from the north-west will suffer repeated 
floggings in jail for contumacy, rather than let rice cooked l)\ a 
Bengal Brahman pass their lips.” Caste-making is not a rare act, 
but a constantly occurring act, when circuiffstanccs aid it, and when 
the human mind is predisposed to it. 

One great aid to this process is the mutual animosity of the 
different groups. “What one nation hates,” said Napoleon, “is 
another nation ; ” just so, what one caste hates is another caste : tlio 
marked characteristics of each being dillbrcnt form a certain natural 
basis for mutual dislike. There is an intense disposition in the 
human mind—as you ftiay see in any set of schoolboys—to hate 
what is unusual and strangfi in other people, and each caste supplies 
those adjoining it with a .conspicuous supjfly of what is unusual. 
And this hatred again makes each caste more and more unlike the 
other, for every one wishes as much as possible to distinguish him¬ 
self from the neighbouring hated castes by excelling in the 
peculiarities of his own caste, and by avoiding theirs. 

In the ancient parts of the world these contrasts of group to group 
are more or less connected for the most part with contrasts of 
race. Very often the origin of the caste—the mental tendency 
which made its first members take to its special occupation—was 
some inborn peculiarity of race; and at other times, as succiessive 
waves of conquest passed over the country, each race of conquerors 
connected themselves most with, and at last fell into, the pre¬ 
existing kind of persons which they most resembled, and frequently 
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in sp doing hardened into an absolute caste wliat was before a half- 
joined and incipient group. 

Each conquest, too, tends to make a set of outcasts—generally 
from the worst part of the previous populhtion—and these become 

hewers of wood and drawers of water to the conquerors; that is, 
they are an outlying and degraded race, which is not admitted to 
compete or mix with the others, and which becomes more degraded 
from feeling that it is thus inferior, and from being confined to the 
harder, baser, and less teaching occupations. And upon these 
unhappy groups the contempt and hatred of the higher ones tend to 
concentrate themselves, and, like most strong sentiments in the early 
world, they find for themselves a religious sanction. To many 
villages in India, Sir Henry Maine says, there are attached a class 
of ‘‘outsiders” who never cuter the village, or only enter reserved 
portions of it, who arc looked on as “ essentially impure,” “ whose 
very touch is avoided as contaminating.” These poor people arc 
more or les^ thought to be “accursed;” to have some taint which 
shows that the gods hate them, and which justifies men in hating 
them too, and in refusing to mix with them. 

The result of these causes is, that many ancient societies are 
complex pieces of patcliwork—bits of contrasted human nature, put 
side b}’’ side. They have a variegated comjdi'xity, which modern 
civilised States mostly want. And there must clearly have been an 
advantage in this orgimization of labour—to speak of it in modern 
phrase—though it seems to us now so strange, or it would not have 
sprung up independently in manjr places and many ages, and have 
endured in many for long tracts of years. This advantage, as we 
have seen, was the gain of the division of labour without the compe¬ 
tition Avhich^ with us accompanies it, but w^hich the structure of 
society was not then hard enough to hoar. 

No doubt wo must not push too fur this "notion of the rigidity of 
caste. T^e system was too rigid to wort Avithout some safety-valves, 
and in every age and place Avhere that sy.s^.ein prevails, some have been 
provided. Thus in India wc are told “ a Brahmaua unable to subsist 
b}'' his duties may live by the duty of a soldier; if he cannot get a sub¬ 
sistence by either of these employments, he may apply to tillage and 
attendance on cattle, or gain a competence by traffic, iJvoiding 
certain commodities. A Ghatriya in distress may subsist by all 
these means, but he must not have recourse to the highest functions. 
A Vaisya unable to subsist by bis own duties may descend to the 
servile acts of a Sudra; and a Sudra, not finding employment by 
waiting on men of the higher classes, may subsist by handicrafts; 
besides the particular occupations assigned to the mixed classes, they 
have the alternative of following that profession which regularly 
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belongs to the class from which they derive their origin on the 
mother's side ; ” and so on, without end. 

And probably it is through these supplementary provisions, as I 
may call them, that the system of caste ultimately breaks down and 
disappears. It certainly disappeared in ancient Egypt when the 
compact Homan Government was strong enough to do* without it, 
and when a change of religion had removed the sanctions which 
fixed and consecrated it. The process is most slow, as our experience 
in India proves. The saying that “ La providence a scs aises dans le 
temps ” has rarely elsewhere seemed so true. Still, the course is 
sure, and the caste system will in the end pass away, whenever an 
efliciciit substitute has been made for it, and the peace of industry 
secured witliout it. 

But it would be a great mistake io believe that, whenever and 
wherever there is an ciricicnt external government capable of 
enforcing the law, and of making the competitive mfgration of 
laboui* safe and possible, such migration of itself at Aice begins. 
There is in most eases u long and drtiary economical interval to be 
passed first. In many countries, the beginning of such migration is 
for ages retarded by the Avaiit of another requisite—the want oi 
external security. We ha^■e come in modern Europe to look on 
nations as if they ’were things indestructible—at least, on large 
nations. But this is a now idea, and even now it has to be taken 
with many cpialifications. ].5ut in many periods of history it has 
not been true at all; tlie world was in such confusion, that it was 
idmost an even chance M'holher nations should continue, or whether 
they should be conquered and destroyed. In such times the whole 


energy of tlie community must be concentrated on its <jwu defence ; 
all that interferes with it must be sacrificed, if it is to live. And 


the most eflicient mode of defending it mostly is a feudal system ; 
that is, a local militia based on ilic laud, where each occupier of the 
soil has certain services to render, of which he cannot divest himself, 
and which he must stay on certain definite fields to perform w'hcn 
wanted. In consequence the races of men which w^erc possessed of 
an organization easily adapting itself to the f reation of such a militia, 
liavo had a striking tendency to prevail in the struggle of history. 
‘‘The feudal system," says Sir George Campbell, on many accounts 
one of our most competent judges, “I believe to bo no invention of 


the Middle Ages, hut the almo.st necessary result of the hereditary 
character of the Indo-Germanic institutions, when the tribes take the 


position of dominant conquerors. They Ibrin in fact an hereditary 
army, with that gradation of fealty Iroin the commander to the 
private soldier which is essential in military operations. Accordingly, 
we find that among all the tribes of ludo-Gertoanic blood whicli have 


conquered aim ruled Indian provinces, the tendency is to establish a 

R 2 
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feudal system extremely similar to that which prevailed in Europe. 
In Bajpootana the system is still in full force. The Mahrattas and 
Sikhs had both established a similar system. In my early days it 
existed in great [perfection in some parts of the Bis-Sutlej States.*^ 
And where the system is most developed, at the lowest point of tte 
scale there'is always an immovable class—serfs, rilleim regardant^ or 
what we choose to call them—who do not fight themselves, who 
perhaps are too abject in spirit, or perhaps are of tdo dubious fidelity 
to be^let have arms, but who cultivate the ground for those who 
really fight. The soldier class, rooted to the land by martial tenure, 
has beneath it a non-soldier class even more rooted to tho soil by the 
tenure of tilling it. I need not say how completely such a system 
of military defence, and such a system of cultivation, are opposed 
to the free transit of labour from employment to employment. 
Where these systems are perfectly developed, this transit is not so 
much impeded as prevented. 

And thdre is a yet more pervading enemy of the free circulation 
of labour. This is> slavery. Wo must remember that our modern 
notion that slavery is an exceptional institution, is itself an excep¬ 
tional idea; it is the product of recent times and recent philosophies. 
No ancient philosopher, no primitive community, w'ould have com¬ 
prehended what we meant by it. That human beings are divided 
into strong and wealc, higher and lower, or what is thought 
to bo such ; and that the weak and inferior ought to he made to 
serve the higher and better, whether they would wish to do so or 
not, are settled axioms of carlj thought. Whatever might be the 
origin and whatever might be the fate of other institutions, the 
ancient wor^ld did not doubt that slavery at all events existed “ by. 
the law of nature,” and would last as long as men. And it interferes 
with the ready passage of labour from employment to employment 
in two ways. First it prevents what we call for this purpose 
** employments ”—that is, markets whore labour may be bought, 
mostly in order that the produce may he sold. Slavery on the 
contrary strengthens and extends domestic manufactures where the 
produce is never sold at all, where it is never intended to be so, but 
where each household by its own hands makes what if wants. In a 
slave-community so framed, not only is there little quick migration 
of free labour, but there are few fit places for it to migrate between; 
there are no centres for tho purchase of much of it; society tends 
to be divided into self-sufficing groups, buying little from tho 
exterior. And at a later stage of industrial progress slavery arrests 
the movement of free labour still more eifectively by providing a 
substitute. It is then the slave labour which changes occupation, 
and not the free labour. Just as in the present day a capitalist who 
wants to execute any sort of work hires voluntary labour to do it, so 
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in a former stage of progress ho would buy slaves in order to do* it. 
Ho might not indeed be able to buy enough slaves—enough suitable 
slaves, that is, for his purpose. The organization of slavery has 
never been as effectual as ou^ present classified system of free labour, 
and from intrinsic defects never can be.. But it does deyelope 
-earlier. Just when the system of ftec labour might develope if it 
were let alone, the imperfect substitute of slavery steps in and 
spoils it. When free labour still moves slowly and irregularly, and 
when frequent wars supply the slave-market with many prisoners, 
the slave-market is much th& easiest resource of the capitalist. So 
it is when a good slave-trade keeps it well filled. The capitalist 
finds it better to buy than to hire, for there arc in this condition of 
things comparatively many men to be bought and comparatively 
few to he hired. And the result takes unexpected directions. ‘‘ What 
the printing-press is in modern times/^ says a German writer, ‘Hhat 
slavery was in ancient times/’ And though this may be a little 
exaggerated, it is certain tliat in ancient Home books w^e produced 
much cheaper and in much greater number Jthan they were for 
hundreds of years afterwards. When there was a demand for a 
book, extra copying-slaves could be “turned on” to multiply it 
in a way which in later times, when slavery had ceased, was 
impossible, and which is only surpassed by the way in which 
additional compositors are applied to work» m demand now. _And 
political philosophers proposed to obtain revenue from this source, 
and to save taxation. “Suppose,” says Xenophon, “that the 
Athenian State should buy twelve^ thousand slaves, and should let 
them out to M'ork in the mines at an obolus a head, and suppose that 
the whole amount annually thus received should be employed in the 
purchase of new slaves, who should again in the same way yield the 
same income, and so on successively ; the state would then by these 
means in five or six years possess six thousand slaves,” which would 
yield a large income. The idea of a compound interest investment in 
men, though abhorrent to us, seemed most natural to Xenophon. 
And almost every page of the classics proves how completely the 
civilisation then existing W'as based on^ slaveiy in one or other 
of its forms—that of skilled labour (the father of Demosthenes 
owned thirty-three cutlers and twenty coachmakers) or unskilled, 
that might either be worked by the proprietor or let out, as he 
liked. Even if this system had only economical consequences, 
it must have prevented the beginning of freely mo\dng labour, 
for it is much handier than such a system can be at its outset. 
And as we know, the system has moral effects working in the same 
way even more powerful, for it degrades labour by making it the 
filave-mark, and makes the free labourer—whether the of 
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ancient cities, or the mean white” of American plantations—^no 
of the least respectable and the least workmanlike of mankind. 

Happily this full-grown form of slavery is exceedingly fraiL 
We have ourselves seen in America hqw completely it collapses ^t 
an extrinsic attack; how easy it is to destroy it, how impossible to 
revive it. And much of the \<^cakness of ancient civilisation was 
also so caused. Any system which makes the mass of a society hate 
the constitution of that society, must be in unstable equilibrium. A 
small touch will overthrow it, and scarcely any human power will 
reestablish it. And this is the necessary effect of capitalistic slavery, 
for it prevents all other labourers, makes slaves the many ” of the 
community, and fills their minds with grief and hatred. Capitalistic 
slavery is, as history shows, one of the easiest things to efface, as 
domestic slavery is one of the hardest. Hut capitalistic slavery has 
vitally influenced most of the greatest civilisations; and as domestic 
slavery haS influenced nearlj'* all of them, tlie entire effect of the two 
has been prodigious. 

We see then that there arc at least four conditions to he satisfied 
before this axiom of our English Political Economy is true within a 
nation. Before labour can move easily and as it pleases from employ¬ 
ment to employment there must be such employments for it to move 
between;—there must be an effectual Government capable of main¬ 
taining peace and order during the transition and not requiring itself 
to be supported by fixity of station in society as so many govern¬ 
ments have been;—the nation must bo eapahlc of maintaining its 
independent existence against other nations wnthoiit a military 
system dependent on localised and immovable persons; and there 
must bo no competing system of involuntary labour limiting the 
number of employments or moving between them more perfectly 
than contemporary free labour. These are not indeed all the condi¬ 
tions needful for the truth of the axiom, but the others can be 
explained better when some other matters have been first discussed. 

Walteii Bagehot. 
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In comparing for purposes of study tho .two great Histories of 
Greece which England produced tho last generation, a thought, 
which has most probably often presented itself to other students, 
has frequently occurred to mo. Much as the two works diflfcr in 
plan, in views, and in manner of execution, their diflFercnce has 
never struck me so much as in the point of style. And the 
remarkable feature of this difference is, that it is not by any means 
the natural variation whicli we allow for, and indeed expect, in the 
productions of any two men of decided and distinct literary ability. 
It is not as the diflFerence between Hurnc and Gibbon, and the differ¬ 
ence between Clarendon and Taylor. In the stylos of these great 
writers, and in those of many others, there is the utmost*conceivable 
diversity; but at tlic same time thc)'^ are all styles. •We can see 
(sec it, indeed, so clearly that \vc hardly take .the trouble to think 
about it) that each of them made a distinct effort to arrange his 
words into their clause, his clauses into their sentence, and his sen¬ 
tences into their paragraph according to certain forms, and that 
though these forms varied in the subtle and indcRcribablo mcaeure of 
tho taste and idiosyncrasy of each writer, ilic effort was always 
present, and was only accidentally if inseparably connected with tho 
intention to express certain thoughts, to describe certain facts, or to 
present certain cliaractcrs. Hut when wo come to compare Thirlwall 
with Grote, wo find not a variation of the kind just mentioned, but 
the full opposition of the presence of stylo on the one hand and tho 
absence of it on the otlier. The lute Bishop of St. David’s will 
probably never be cited.among the greatest masters of English prose 
style, but still we can see without difficulty that lie has inherited its 
traditions. It would be difficult, on tlic otlicr hand, to persuade a 
careful critic that Groto ever thought of such things as tlie cadence 
of ii sentence or the composition of a paragraph. That he took so 
much trouble as might suffice to make his meaning clear and his 
language energetic is obvious ; that in no case did ho think of looking 
beyond this is I think certain. 

But the difference between those two great historians is very far 
from being a more isolated fact, of little more interest or significance 
than a parallel between Macedon and Monmouth. It marks with 
extraordincarj’' precision the date and nature of a change which has 
affected English literature to a degree and in a manner worthy of the 
most serious consideration. What this change is, and whether it 
amounts to an actual decay or to a mere temporary neglect of style in 
English prose writing, aro questions which are certainly of importance, 
and the answers to which should not, as it seems to rao, lack interest. 
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If, then, wc take up almost any book of the last century, 
we shall find that within varying limits the effort of which I 
have just spoken is distinctly present. 'The model upon which 
the writer frames his style may be and probably is faulty in 
itself, and still more probably is faultily copied ; there may be too 
much Addison in the mixture, "or too much Johnson ; but still we 
shall see that an honest attempt at style, an honest endeavour at 
manner as apart from matter, has boon made, however clumsy the 
attempt may be, and however short of success it may fall. Ilut if 
we take up any book of the last forty or fifty years, save a very few, 
the first thing that will strike us is the total absence of any attempt 
or endeavour of the kind. The matter will, as a rule, have been 
more or less carefully attended to, and will bo presented to the reader 
wilh varying degrees of clearness and precision. But the manner, 
except in so far as certain peculiarities of manner may be conducive 
or prejudicial to dearness and precision of statement—sometimes 
perhaps to aj)parent precision w'ith any sacrifice of clearness—will in 
most cases be found to have been totally neglected, if a thing may 
be said to bo neglected which does not appear to have even pre¬ 
sented itself within the circumference of the field of view. In 
other words, and to adopt a convenient dislinclion, though tliero may 
be a difference of manner, there is usually no difference of style, for 
there is no style at all. ' 

Before going any further, it may ho well to adojit a commendable, 
if antiquated and scholastic practice, and to set down accurately 
what is here meant by style, and of what it consists. Style is the 
choice and arrangement of language with only a subordinate regard 
to the meaning to he conveyed. Its parts are the choice of the actual 
words to bo used, the further selection and juxtaposition of these 
words, the structure of the clauses into which they are wrought, the 
arrangement of the clauses into sentences, and the composition of the 
sentences into paragraphs. Beyond the paragrajih style can hardly 
be *Baid to go, hut within that limit it is supreme. The faults inci¬ 
dent to these parts (if I may bo allowed still to be scholastic) are 
perhaps also worthy of notice. Every one can see, though every one 
is by no means careful to put his knowledge into practice, that certain 
words are bad of themselves, and certain others to bo avoided 
wherever possible. The mere grammar of style teaches us not to say 
commence'' where we can say “begin,” or “reliable” where we 
can say “ trustworthy.” The next stage introduces diflUculties of a 
higher order, though these also are more or less elementary. Most 
people can see the faults in the following sentences:— 

“ Had he always written upon the level we behold here there 
could he little question that the author would have taken his place 
amongst the front rank of dramatists/^ Here “ writing upon the 
level we behold hero ” is a combination of the most obviously incon- 
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gruous notions. Again, “They did reject him of course, but^his 
speech remains as a model for all true men to follow, as a warning 
to all who may adopt aixothor course, &c. Here the unintentional 
repetition of the word “ course ” in an entirely different sense within 
the compass of a couple of linos is unpardonable. But these are mere 
rudiments; it is in the breach or neglect of the rules that govern the 
structure of clauses, of sentences, and of paragraphs that the real 
secret of stylo consists, and to illustrate this broach or observation 
is less easy. The task will bo perhaps made easier if we consider first 
in the rough •how the prevalent English style of the present day 
differs from that of past times. 

Some five-and“thirty years ago De Quiucey had already noticed 
and deplored the deterioration of which wc speak. In his Essay on 
Style (reprinted in the sixth volume of his collected works) he 
undertakes to discuss at some length the symptoms and causes of 
the disease. Do Quiuccy, as any one who is at all acquainted with 
his works is aware, gave considerable attention to the subject of 
style, and professed to be no mean authority thereon. There were, 
indeed, two peculiarities about him which prevented him from 
deserving a very high place as a referee on such matters. The first 
was his inistfikcn idea that extremely ornate prose—the prose which 
his ally John Wilson called “ numerous,” and which others*have 
called Asiatic—was the highest form attainable, and that any 
writer who did not aim at this fell naturally into a lower class. The 
other was liis singular crotchetiness, which made him frequently 
refuse to see any good in tlie style sf Avriters to whom, for some reason 
or for no reason, he had taken a dislike. It Avill probably he allowed, 
not merely by persons Avho hold traditional opinions, but by all 
independent students of literature, that wo must look with con¬ 
siderable distrust on thcb dicta of a critic who finds fault with the 
styles of Plato and of Conyers Middleton. The Essay on Style, how¬ 
ever (at least its first part, for the lat ter portions go off into endless 
digressions of no pertinence Avhatever), is much more carefully 
written and much more carefully reasoned than most of I)e Quincey's 
work. The purport of it is, that the decay of style is to be attri¬ 
buted partly to the influence of German literature, but chiefly to 
the prevalence of journalism. No one will deny that the influence of 
newspaper writing is in many ways bad, and that to it is due much 
of the decadence in style of which complaint is made. But either 
the prevalent manner of journalism has undergone a remarkable 
change during the past generation, or else. the particular influence 
which De Quincey supposes it to have had was mistaken by him. I do 
not myself pretend to a very intimate acquaintance with the periodical 
literature of thirty or forty years ago, and I am afraid that not even 
in the pursuit of knowledge could I bo tempted to plunge into such 
a dreary and unhuoyant mare mortuum. With respect to the papers 
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of to-day it is certainly not difficult to discern a peculiarity in their 
stylos, or in what does duty for style in them. A large volume, for 
instance, might be profitably written, if, perhaps, not so profitably 
read, on the various stylistic peculiarities of the Times, There used 
to l>o the famous and memorable affectation of peculiar spelling, or 
what one might perhaps, after the story of King Sigisniund, call the 
super^orthographicam style. Then, some ten years ago, there came 
tlie great “Queen of Sheba” style, which consisted in opening an 
article with some fact or allusion which had the remotest (or not 
the remotest) connection with the subject. Of late,‘perhaps, there 
has been leas unity; but one style has never been lacking—a style 
which might be called the magisterial, but \vhich I (having been 
once informed by a great muster 1 hereof, with whom I presumed to 
differ, that “all persons of common sense and morality ” thought as 
he did) prefer to call the common-scnsc-and-morality style. This 
style is convenient for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
rightcousnws. If you approve, you can point out not too enthusias¬ 
tically that the vieAV or proceeding in question is the only one which 
common sense and morality allow ; if (which is possible) you do 
not understand, common sense, by not understanding also, will help 
yon out of the difficulty; and if yon disapprove, morality will be as 
violently outraged as you like. Of the weekly papers, it is impos¬ 
sible not to admire the frcc-and-oasy doetrinaire-ism of the Spertafory 
which is almost entirely an affair of stylo depending on a sedulous 
avoidance of ornate language, and a plentiful use of colloquial words 
and phrases about the least collcquial matters. Then there is the 
style of the Satnnhnj Remew in its political articles, a s^yle which 
appears to be framed on the principle that thoughts and words econo¬ 
mise weight by being meted out in small doses, and that a pound of 
buckshot will go farther than a pound of bullets. Lastly, the inquirer 
into such things will not neglect the jicculiar aridity of certain of 
the older Qmfvterlies, which seem to have retained the ponderous 
clauses of other days, while neglecting the form which saved those 
clauses from being cumbrous. But in most of all this we shall find 
little to bear out De Quincey's verdict. Long and involved sentences, 
unduly stuffed with fact and meaning, are what he complains of; 
and though there is no doubt that wc should not have to go far in 
order to find such at the present day, yet it does not appear, to me 
at least, that the main fault of contemporary English style is of this 
kind. On the contrary, the sin of which I should chiefly complain 
18 the*, sin of over-short sentences, of mere gasps instead of balanced 
periods. Such a paragraph as the following will illustrate what I 
mean: “ That request was obeyed by the massacre of six out of 
the surviving princes of the imperial family. Two alone escaped. 
With such a mingling of light and darkness did Constantine close his 
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career.'^ I think that any one who considers this combination of two 
mutilated clauses with an interjectional copula, and who perceives 
with what ease its hideous cacophony might have been softened into 
a complete and harmonious sentence, must feel certain that its 
present form is to some extent intentional. The writer might very 
well have writtcli; That request was obeyed by the massacre of 
six out of the eight surviving princes of the imperial family, and the 
career of Constantine was closed in a mixture of light and darkness/' 
Why did he not P 

Again, let ifs take a book of recent date, whose style has received 
considerable praise both in England and abroad—Green’s 
Short History of the English People. The character of Elizabeth 
is perhaps the most carefully written, certainly the most striking, 
passage in the book, and contains a moat elaborate Rtatement of that 
view of the great queen which many historical students now take. It 
enforces this view with the greatest enci*gy, and sets it before us in 
every detail and difference of light and shade. Put how^inartistic it 
is! how thoroughly had in conception, composition, and stylo! In 
thii first place it occupies some seven printed pages of unusual extent 
and closeness, each of which is at least equal to two of the ordinary 
octavo pages of an English classic author. Let any one, if he c:m, 
imagine one of the great masters who could both draw and compose, 
Hume or Middleton, Clarendon or Swift, giving us a character of 
fourteen pages. A portrait on the scale of llrohdiiignag, with all 
features and all defects unnaturally emphasized and enlarged, could 
hardly be more disgusting.^ 

It is not necessary to multiply examples, which if all the defects 
of contemporary style were to ho noticed and illustrated, would 
occupy a space longer than the present article. In aft but a very 
few writers we shall observe with certain variations the same 
defects—inordinate copionsiuiss of treatment combined with an utter 
inability, or at best an extreme unwillingness, to frame a sentence of 
due proportion and careful structure. It should certainly be possible 
to trace the origin and examine the nature of a phenomenon so 
striking and so universal. 

The secret of the manner will not long escape us if we notice or 
can disengage the intention with which, willingly or unwillingly, this 
manner has been adopted. Nor is this intention very hard to 
discover. It is, as it appears to me, a desire to present the subject, 

(I) I cannot refrain from noticing an instance from tliis writer of the absurdity into 
whicii the passion for picturesque epithet betrays many contemporary authors. At 
Newbury, we are told, the London ti'ain bands flung Rupert's horsemen rouffhly ofi 
their front of pikes." Hero is in the Polonian sense *• good." Visions of the 

sturdy and pious citizen discomfiting the debauched cawalier are aroused. Rut let us 
consider it with the sobriety proper to history and to art, and perhaps wo shall ask Mr. 
Qreen to show us how to fiing an enemy softlt/ off a pike. Roaring like a sucking- 
dove would he nothing to this gymnastio efroit. 
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whatever it may be, to the reader in the most striking and arresting 
fashion. The attention of the reading public generally has, from 
causes to be presently noticed, becoma gradually concentrated 
almost wholly upon subject-matter. Among what may be calle49 
intellectually speakiflg-^ the lower classes, this concentration shows 
itself not in the preference bnt in the exclusive study of novels, 
newspapers, and sometimes of so-called books of information. A 
book must be as they say “ about something,” or it fails altogether to 
arrest their attention. To such persons a page with (as it has been 
quaintlj’’ put) no “resting-places,” na proper nameR and capital 
letters to iix the eye, is an intolerable weariness, and to them it is 
evident that stylo can be only a name. Somewhat above them come 
the (intellectually) middle classes. They arc not absolutely confined 
to personal adventure, real or fictitious, or to interesting facts. They 
can probably enjoy the better class of magazine articles, superior 
biographies, travels, and the other books that everybody reads and 
nobody buy^. This (lass will even read poetry if tlic poet's name be 
known, and would consider it a grave affront if it were hinted to 
them that their appreciation of stylo is but dull and faulty. A 
certain amount of labour is therefore required on work which is to 


please those readers: labour, however, Avhich is generally bestowed 
in a-wrong direction, on ornament and trick rather than on really 
artistic construction and finisli. Lastly there is the highest class of 
all, consisting of those who really possess, or might possess, taste, 
culture, and intellect. Of those the great majority are now some¬ 
what alienated from pure literature, and devoted rather to social 
matters, to science, or to the more fashionable and profitable arts of 
design. Tlieir demand for style in literature is confined chiefly to 
poctiy. They also are interested more by their favourite subjects 
treated anyhow, than by subjects for wdiich they care little treated 
well, so that even by them little enoouragement is given to the 
cultivation and little hindcrance to the decay of prose style. 

Intimately connected with the influences that arise from this 
attitude and temper of the general reader, are certain influences 
which spring from such prevalent forms and subjects of literature 
as present themselves to the general writer. The first of these 
forms, and unquestionably the most constant and pervading in its 
influence, is now, as it w'as in De Quincey'sdays, journalism. No one 
with the slightest knowledge of the subject will pretend that the 
influence of journalism upon writing is wholly had. Whatever may 
have been the case formerly, a standard of excellence which is in 
some respects really high is usually aimed at, and not seldom 
reached, in the better class of newspapers. Some appropriateness in 
the use of words, a rigid avoidance of the more -glaring grammatical 
errors, and u respectable degree of clearness in statement, are 
expected by the reader and usually observed by the writer. In 
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these respects^ therefore, there is no falling off to be complained of, 
but rather a marked improvement upon past times to be perceived. 
Yet, as regards the higher excellences of style, it is not possible that 
the influence of journalism should be good. For it must at any cost 
be rapid, and rapidity is aEbsolutely incompatible with style. The 
journalist has as a rule one of two things to do; ho has either to give 
a rapid account of certain facts, or to present a rapid discussion of 
certain arguments. In cither case it becomes a matter of necessity 
for him to adopt stereotyped phrases and forms of speech which, 
being ready cut and dried, inay abbreviate his labour and leave him 
as little as possible to invent in his limited time. Now there is 
nothing more fatal to the attainment of a good style than the habit .of 
using such stereotyped phrases and forms. With the imperiousness 
natural to all art, style absolutely refuses to avail itself of, or to be 
found in compaiu' with, auything that is ready made. The rule 
must he a leaden one, the mould made for the occasion, and broken 
after it has passed. Every one who has ever seriously tried to write 
must bo conscious how sorely he has been beset, and how often he has 
been overcome, by the almost insensible temptation to adopt the 
current phrases of the day. 15ad, however, as the influence of 
journalism is in this respect, it is perhaps worse in its tendency to 
sacrifice everything to mere pioturosquenoss of style (for the word 
must be thus misused because there is no other). The journalist is 
hound to be picturesque by the law of his being. The old phrase, 
setjniHH irritauty is infinitely truer of pseudo-picturesque style as com¬ 
pared M'ith literature which holds to its proper means of appeal, 
than it is of literal sjicctacle as compared with narrative. And the 
journalist is obliged at any cost irriiarc animo^, and that in the 
least possible time. 

This tendency of journalism is assisted and intensified by that 
of another current form of literature, novel-writing. A very little 
ihouglit will show that if the novel-writer attains to style it is 
almost a marvel. Of the* four constituent elements of the novel, 
plot, character, description, and dialogue, none lend themselves in 
any great degree to the cultivation of the higher forms of style, and 
some are distinctly opposed to it. The most cunning plot may be 
developed equally in the style of Plato and in the style of a penny 
dreadful. Character drawing, as the novelist understands or should 
understand it, is almost equally unconnected with style. On the 
other hand description and dialogue, unless managed with con¬ 
summate skill, distinctly tend to develop and strengthen the cry¬ 
ing faults of contemporary style, its picturesqueness at any cost, 
its gasping and ungraceful periods, its neglect of purely literary 
effect. I 

Lastly, there must be noticed the enormous influence necessarily 
exerted by the growth of what is called scientific study (to use the 
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tern in its largest and widest sense), and by the displacement in 
its favour of many, if not most, of the departments of literature 
which were most favourable to the cultivation of stylo. In what¬ 
ever quarter wc look, we shall see that the primary effort of the 
writer and the primary desire of the ‘ reader are both directed to 
what are called scientifec or positive results, in other words to matter 
instead of manner. In using the word science here, I have not the 
slightest intention of limiting its meaning, as it is too often limited, 
to physical science. I extend it to every subject which is capable 
of being treated in a scientific wa 3 ^ And I think we shall find that 
all subjects and all kinds of prose literature which are not capable of 
this sort of treatment, or do not readily Icfid themselves to it, aro 
yearly occupying less and less the attention of both artists and 
audiences. Parliamentary oratory, which furnished,a vigorous if a 
somewhat dangerous stimulant to the cultivation of stylo, is dead 
utterly, Pulpit eloquence, ■which at its worst maintained stylistic 
traditions, qjid at its best furnished some of the noblest examples of 
style, is dying, partly owing to the persistent refusal of the men of 
best culture and abilities to enter the clerical profession, partly to 
the absence of the serene security of a settled doctrine and position, 
but most of all to the demands upon the time of the clergy which 
modern notions enforce, and whicii make it utterly imi>ossil)io for 
the greater number to devote a proper time to study. Philosojihy, 
another great nurse of* style, lias now turned stepmother, and turns 
out her nurselings to wander in “ thorniest queaches ” of termi¬ 
nology and jargon, instead of the ordered gardens wherein Plato and 
Berkeley walked. History even*, tlie last or almost the lust refuge 
of a decent and comely prose, is more busy about records and manu¬ 
scripts than ‘ about periods and paragraphs. Only criticism, the 
3 'oungcst and most iiopeful birth of time^as far us prose style is 
concerned, has not j^et openly apostatized- It is true that even here 
signs of danger are not wanting, and that already wc are told that 
criticism must be scientific, lhat its reading must not be desultory, 
and so forth. But on the whole there is little fear of relapse. The 
man who would cut himself a coat from anothoPs cloth must bring 
to the task the knowledge and genius, the care and labour, of a 
skilled fashioner if he is to make good his claim of ownership. The 
man who has good work in perpetual contemplation is not likely to 
be satisfied with the complacent production of what is bad. 

There is, moreover, one influence, or rather one sot of influences, 
hostile to the attainment of style in the present day which I have as 
yet left unnoticed, and the approach to which is guarded by ground 
somewhat dangerous to the tread. It will, I think, appear to any 
one who contemplates thq. subject fully and impartially that style is 
essentially an aristocratic thing; and it is already a commonplace 
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to say that the spirit of to-day, or perhaps the spirit of tho times 
immediately behind ue, is essentially democratic. It is democratic 
not in any more'political sense, but in the intolerance with which it 
regards anything out of the reach of, or incomprehensible to, the 
ordinary Philistine, workings by tlio methods of Philistia. Intel¬ 
lectual and artistic pre-eminence, except in sb far as it ministers to 
the fancies of the vulgar (great or small), is perhaps especially the 
object of this in^loraiicc. Every one has witnessed or shared tho 
angry impatience with which the ordinary Briton resents anything 
esoteric, fastidious, or fine. And the charms of prose style especially 
merit these epithets, and are hot to he read by any one who runs, or 
tasted by any one who swallows in haste. Gaudy ornament is intolr 
ligibic, graphic drawing is intelligible; but the finer cadences of the 
period, the more intricate strokes of composition, fall unregarded on 
the common car and pass unnoticed, by the common eye. To be 
tickled, to bo dazzled, to bo harrowed, arc impressions of which the 
uncultured man is capable ; they I'cquirc little intellectual eflbrt, and 
scarcely any judgment or taste in the direction of that little. But 
the music of the spheres would form but a sorry attraction in a music- 
hall programme, and Christopher Sly is not willing to accept nectar 
in cxcliango for a pot of oven the smallest ale. And if the angry 
resentment ol‘ not a few readers gives the votary of style but litilc 
chance of an audience, ii. must bo admitted that the lack of what I 
have called an aristocratic spirit gives the audience little chance of a 
performer. The conditions of modern life are unfavourable to tho 
attainmoni of the peculiar mood of somewhat arrogant indifference 
which is the characteristic of tlio 'seholar. Every one knows Dean 
Gaisford's throe reasons for the cultivation of the Greek language; 
and I for my part have no doubt that one of them mast accurately 
describes an important feature of the JFc-sen drs Gvlcltrtci), It may 
not be necessary for hifn ‘‘ to read tho words of Christ in tho 
original;’’ it may not be t>f absolute im 2 )ortance that he should 
“ have situations of affluenuo opened to him.” But it certainly is 
essential that ho should look down on his fcllow-crcaturos from a 
proper elevation;” and this is wliat the tendency of modern social 
progress is making more and morodiflicult,ttt any rate in appearance. 
You cannot raise the level of the valleys without diminishing the 
relative height of the hilLs ; and you cannot scatter education and 
elementary cultivation broadcast without diminishing the value of 
the privileges which appertain to superior culture, Tho old republic 
of letters was, like other old republics, a democracy only in name, 
but in reality a more or less close oligarchy, looking down on metics 
and slaves whose degradations and disabilities heightened its courage 
and gave a zest to its freedom. In letters, as in politics, we are 
doing our best to change all this; and the possible result may be. 
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that every one will soon be able to write a JDailt/ Telegraph article, 
and that no one will aspire to anything beyond.^ 

The general characteristics of style which the influence, combined 
or partial, of these forces has produced have been already indicated, 
but may perhaps now be summed up. ‘ Diffuseness; 'Sacrifice of the 
graces of literary proportion ^to real or apparent clearness of state¬ 
ment ; indulgence in cut-and-dried phrases; undue aiming at pic¬ 
torial effect; gaudiness of unnatural ornament; preference of gross 
and glaring effects ea hhc to careful composition. Certain authors 
who arc either free from these defects or have vigour enough to 
excuse or transform them must now be noticed. 

iFov reasons obvious, though various, it is not my intention to 
discuss in any way at the present time the style of the author of 
Sartor Resartus. Mr. Carlyle being thus removed, there can be 
little question who must take the foremost place in a discussion as to 
the merits and demerits of modern English prose style. And yet, 
audacious or paradoxical as the as.sertion may seem, it is at least 
doubtful whether in strictness we can assign to Mr. Ruskin a position 
in the very highest rank of writers if m'o arc to adopt style as a 
criterion. The objection to his manner of writing is an obvious one, 
and one which he might very likely take as a compliment: it is too 
spontaneous in the first place, and too entirely subordinate to the 
subject in the second. I hope that it may bo vor}'' clearly understood 
that I can see passages in Modern Painters and in the Stones of 
Venice (for I must be permitted to neglect the legions of little 
books with parody-provoking titles which have appeared in the last 
three lustres) which, for splendour of imaginative effect, for appro¬ 
priateness of diction, for novelty and grandeur of conception, stand 
beyond all .chance of successful livalry, almost beyond all hope of 
decent parallel among the writings of ancient and modern masters. 
But in every case this marvellous effect wnll, when carefully examined, 
be found to depend on something wholly or partially extrinsic to 
the style, Mr. Ruskin whites beautifully because he thinks beauti- 
fuUy, because his thoughts spring, like Pallas, ready armed, and 
the fashion of tho armour costs him nothing. Everybody has heard 
of the unlucky critic whose comment on Scott’s fertility was that 
“ the invetftion was not to be counted, for that came to him of its own 
accord.” So it is with Mr. Ruskin, His beauties.of style “ come to 
him of their own accord,” and then he writes as the very god& 
might dream of writing. But in the moments when he is off the 

(1) 1 have for tbe present thought it hotter lo leave out of consideration the probable 
effect of tho diminished study of classics in modem school and university education. 
That this effect is decidedly adverse to the cultivation of stylo is sufficiently ohvioiis, 
hut tho subject is too complicated to be incidentally treated, and perhaps the diminution 
itself is too recent for its effocu to have been as yet much felt. 
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tripod^ or is upon some casual and un-Delphic tripod of his o^ 
construction or selection, how is his style altered! The strange 
touches of unforeseen colour become splashed and gaudy, the 
sonorous roll of the prophetic sentence-paragraphs drags and 
wriggles like a wounded snak», the cunning interweaving of scrip¬ 
tural or poetic phrase is patched an^ seamy. * A Balaam on the 
Lord's side, he cannot curse or bless but as it is revealed to him, 
whereas the possessor of a great style can use it at will. He can 
shine on the just and on the unjust; can clothe his argument for 
tyranny or for liberty, for virtue or for vice, with the same splendour 
of diction, and the same unperturbed perfection of manner; can 
convince us, carry us with him, or leave us unconvinced but. 
admiring, with the same unquestioned supremacy and the same 
unruffled calm. Swift can write a jcu (Vesprit and a libel on the 
human race, a political pamphlet and a personal lampoon, with the 
same felicity and the same vigour. Berkeley can present tar-water 
and the Trinity, the theory of vision and the follies of coi^cmporary 
free-thinking, with the same perfect lucidity and the same colourless 
fairness. But with Mr. Ruskin all depends on tUc subject, and the 
manner in which the subject is to be treated. Ho cannot even blame 
as he can praise ; and there must bo many who arc ready to accepts 
everything he can say of Tintoret or of Tuimer, and who feel no call 
to object to any of his strictures on Canaletto or on Claude, who yet 
perceive painfully the diftbrence of style in the panegyrist and the 
detractor, and who would demand the stricter if loss obvious justice, 
and the more artistic if apparently perverted sensitiveness, of the 
thorough master of style. • 

But if wc have to quarrel with Mr. Ruskin because he has not 
sufficient command of the unquestioned beauties of his style, because 
he is not, in Curew’s words— 

“A king who rules as ho thinks lit 
Tho univorsTil monarchy of wit,” 

but is rather a slave to his own thoughts and fancies, a very opposite 
fault must bo found with the next writer who falls to be men¬ 
tioned. ‘‘We do not," says an author with whom I am surprised 
to find myself in even partial and temporary agreement, “ we 
do not get angry so much with what Mr. Matthew Arnold says as 
with his insuflcrahlo manner of saying it." In other words, there is 
no fear of omitting to notice a deliberate command and peculiarity 
of manner in Mr. Arnold, whether that manner be considered 
“ insufferable" or no. For myself I must confess, that though I 
have very rarely felt the least inclination to get angry with any¬ 
thing which the author of Culture and Anarchy may have chosen 
to say, and though I have in common with^ all the youth of Zion 
an immense debt to acknowledge to his vindication of our faith 

VOL. XIX. N.S. 8 
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freedom from the chains of Phllistia, yet I could very frequently 
find it in my heart to wish that Mr, Arnold had chosen any other 
style than that which appears to afford him such extreme delight. 
Irony is an admirable thing, but it must be grave and not grimac¬ 
ing. Innocence is an admirable thing, but it should not be affected. 
To have a manner of one’s own is an admirable thing, but to have 
u mannerism of one’s own is perhaps not quite so admirable. It is 
curious that his unfortunately successful purvsuit of this latter posses¬ 
sion should have led Mr. Arnold to adopt a style which has more than 
any other the fault ho justly censured twenty years ago as the special 
v4ce of modern art—the fault of the faniastiv, No doubt the great 
masters of style have each a cachet which is easily decipherable by 
Cl competent student; no doubt, in spite of Lord Macaulay, Arbuth- 
not is to be distinguished from Swift, and the cunningest imitators 
of Voltaire from Voltaire himself. But to simulate this distinction 
by the deliberate adoption of mere tricks and manners is what no 
true master of style ever yet attempted, because for no true master 
of style was it ever yet necessary. Mr. Buskin, to use the old 
Platonic simile, has not his horses sufficiently well in hand; at 
times the heavenly steed, with a strong and sudden flight, will lift 
the car amid the empyrean, at times the earth-born yoke-fellow will 
drag it down, with scarcely the assistance and scarcely the impedi¬ 
ment of the charioteer. Bui even this is bettor than the driving 
of one who has broken Ids horses, indeed, but has broken them to 
little but the mincing graces of the Lady’s Mile. 

It is not possible to speak with equal definiteness of the stylo of 
j third master of English prose, who ranks in point of age and of 
reputation with Mr. Buskin and Mr. Arnold, It 'would certainly 
be an over-hasty or an ill-qualified critic who should assert that 
Mr. Froude’s style is always faultless; but, on the other hand, it 
may be asserted, -without any fear whatever of contradiction carrying 
weight, that at its best it is surpassed *by no style of the present day, 
and by few of any other, and that at its 'W’orst its faults are, not of a 
venial character, for no fault in art is venial, but at any rate of a 
kind which may meet with more ready excuse than those of the 
"'.vriters previously noticed. These faults are perhaps two only— 
undue diffuseness and undue aiming at the picturesque. We have 
seen that these are the two most glaring faults of the age, and by 
jiis indulgence in them, and the splendid effects which he has pro¬ 
duced by that indulgence, Mr, Froude has undoubtedly earned his 
place, if not as a Sdcularkcher Mmsch, at any rate as a representa¬ 
tive man. No one, perhaps, who has read can fail to count among 
the triumphs of English prose the descriptions of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace in the History, of Sir Bichard Grenvil’s last fight in the 
Short Studies, of the wreckers at Ballyhige in the English in 
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Ireland. There are also many shorter passages which exhibit 
almost every excellence that the most exacting critic conld 
demand. But it is not t 9 be denied that Mr. Fronde has very 
frequently bowed the knee before the altar of Baal. It is unlawful 
to ‘occupy twelve mighty volumes with the history of one nation 
during little more than half a century*: it is unlawful for j;he sound 
critical reason of St. John, that if such a practice obtained univer¬ 
sally, the world could not contain the books that should bo written; 
and also for the reason that in such writing it is almost impossible 
to observe the. reticence and^ compression which are among the 
lamps of style. It is unlawful to imagine and set down, except 
very sparingly, the colour of which the trees probably were at tKe" 
time when kings and queens made their entrance into such and such 
a city, the buildings which they may or may not have looked upon, 
the thoughts which may or may not have occurred to them. Such 
sucrificiugs ut the shrine of Effect, such trospassings on the domains 
and conve 3 dng of the methods of other arts and alien muses, are not 
to bo commended or condoned. But one must,^at the same time, 
allow with the utmost thankfulness that there are whole paragraphs, 
if not whole pages, of Mr. Froude's, which, for practised skill of 
composition and for legitimate beauty of effect, may take their place 
among the proudest efforts of English art. 

It will probably be agreed that the three writers whom I have 
noticed stand at the head of contemporarj' English prose authors in 
point of ago and authority; but there are other and younger authors 
who must necessarily he noticed in £Uiy account of the subject which 
aims at completeness. Mr. Swinburde’s progress as a prose writer 
can hardly have failed to be u subject of interest, almost equally 
with his career as a poet, to every lover of our tongue. His earliest 
appearance, the Essay o]\ Bj'ron, is even now in many respects 
characteristic of his work; J)ut it does not contain—and it is a 
matter of sincere congratulation for all lovers of English prose that 
it does not contain—any passage at all equal to the magnificent 
descant on Marlowe, which closes its ten years j^oungcr brother, the 
Essaj-* on Chapman. In the work which has occupied this Interval, 
the merits and defects of Mr. Swinburne as* a prose writer may be 
read by whoso wills. At times it has seemed as if the weeds would 
grow up with the good seed and choke it. Mr. Swinburne has 
fallen into the error, not unnatural for a poet, of forgetting that the 
figures and the language allowable in poetry are not also allowable 
in prose. The dangerous luxury of alliteration has attracted him 
only too often, and the still more dangerous license of the figure 
called chiasmus has been to him even as a siren, from whose clutches 
he has been hardly saved. But the noticcoiblc thing is that the 
excellences of his prose speech have grown ever stronger and its 

s2 
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Weaknesses weaker since he began. In the Essay on Blake, 
admirable as was much thereof, a wilAil waste of language, not 
uniiequently verging on a woful want of sense, was too frequently 
apparent. In the Notes on his Poems, and in Under the Micro* 
scope, just as was most of the counter-criticism, it was impossible 
not to notice a tendency to verbiage and a proneness, I will not say to 
prefer sound to sense, but unnecessarily to reinforce sense with 
sound. But at the same time, in the Essays and Studies, and 
the Essay on Chapman, no competent critic could fail to notice, 
notwithstanding occasional outbreaks, the growing* reticence and 
severity of form, as well as the increasing weight and dignity of 
meaning. Mr. Swinburne, as a prose writer, is in need of nothing 
but the pruning-hook. Most of his fellows are in want chiefly of 
something which might be worth pruning. 

It is obviously impossible in the present article to notice minutely 
aU even* of the more prominent names in contemporary prose. 
Some there are among the older of our writers who yet retain the 
traditions of the tjieological school of writing, to which style owes 
so much. A good deal might be said of Cardinal Manning’s earlier 
style (for his progress in this hierarchy has hardly corresponded 
with his promotion in the other), as well as of Dr. Newman’s 
admirable clearness and form, joined as it is, perhaps unavoidably, 
to a certain hardness of temper. Mr. Disraeli’s stylistic peculiarities 
would almost demand an essay to themselves. They have never 
perhaps had altogether fair play; for novel-writing and politics aro 
scarcely friends to style. But Mr. Disraeli has the root of the 
matter in him, and has never been guilty of the degradation of the 
sentence, which is the crying sin of modern prose; while his un¬ 
equalled felicity in the selection of single epithets (witness the 
famous “ Batavian graces ” and a thousand others) gives him a 
supply of legitimate ornament which few writers have ever had at 
command. Tastes, I suppose, will always differ as to the question 
whether his ornamentation is not sometimes illegitimate. The parrot- 
cry of upholstery is easily raised. But I think we have at last come 
to see that rococo work is good and beautiful in its way, and he must 
be an ungrateful critic wbo objects to the somewhat lavish emeralds 
and rubies of the Arabian Nights. Of younger writers, there are 
not many whose merits it would be proper to specify in this place; 
while the prevailing defects of current style have been already fully 
noticed. But there is one book of recent appearance which sets the 
possibilities of modem English proso in the most favourable light, 
and gives the liveliest hope as to what may await us, if writers, duly 
heeding the temptations to which tHey are exposed, and didy avail¬ 
ing themselves of the. opportunities for study and imitation which 
are at their disposal, should set themselves seriously to work to 
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develop pro virili the prose resources of the English tongue. Of 
the merely picturesque beauty of Mr. Pater’s Studies in the History 
of the Renaissance, there <jan be no necessity for me to say anything 
here. In the first place it cannot escape the notice of any one who 
re^s tho book, and in the second, if there be {iny truth in what has 
been already said, the present ago by^o means needs to b,e urged to 
oultivate or to appreciate this particular excellence. The important 
point for us is the purely formal or regular merit of this style, and 
this is to be viewed with other eyes and tested by other methods 
than those which are generally brought to bear by critics <Jf the 
present day. The main point whicli I shall notice is the subordinate 
and yet independent beauty of the sentences when taken separately 
from the paragraph. This is a matter of the very greatest import¬ 
ance. In too much of our present prose the individual sentence is 
unceremoniously robbed of all proj^er form and comeliness. If it 
adds its straw to the heap, its duly is supposed to be done. Mr. 
Pater has not fallen in this error, nor has ho followed tho multitude 
to do evil in the means which lie has adopted for the production of 
the singtilar “sweet attractive kind of grace ” which distinguishes 
these Studies. A bungler would have depended, after the fashion of 
the day, upon strongly coloured epithets, upon complicated and 
quasi'poetic cadences of phrase, at least upon an obtrusively vqlup- 
tuous softness of thought and a cumbrous protraction of sentence. Not 
so Mr. I’ater. There is not to be discovered in his work the least sacrifice 
of the phrase to the word, of the clause t o tho phrase, of the sentence to 
the clause, of the paragraph to the sontcnce. Each holds its own proper 
place and dignity while contributing duly to the dignity and place of its 
superior in the hicrai-chy. Let any reader turn to pp. 16,1G, or pp. 118, 
119, of the book, and see, as he cannot fail to see, the extraordinary 
mastery with Avhich this eoinplicatod success is attained. Often the 
cadence of the sentence considered separately will seem to be—and 
will in truth be—quite different from that of the paragraph, because 
its separate completeness demands this difference. Yet tho total effect, 
so far from being marred, is enhanced. There is no surer mark of 
the highest style than this separate and yet subordinate finish. In 
the words of Mr. Ruskin, it is “so modulated that every square inch 
is a perfect composition.” 

It is this perfection of modulation to wliich we must look for the 
excellence that we require and do not meet with in most of the 
work of the present day, and it is exactly this modulation with 
which all the faults that I have had to comment upon in the pre¬ 
ceding pages arc inconsistent.^ To an artist who should set before 
him such a model us either at the passages which I have quoted, 
lapses into such faults would be impossible.* He will not succumb 
to the easy diffuseness which may obliterate the just proportion and 
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equilibrium of his periods. He will not avail himself of the ready 
assistance of stereotyped phraseology to spare himself the trouble 
of casting new moulds and devising, new patterns. He will 
not imagine that ho is a scene painter instead of a prose writer, 
a decorator instead, of an architect, a caterer for the desires of 
the many instead of a priest to the worship of the few. He will 
not indulge in a style which requires the maximum of ornament 
in order to disguise and render palatable the minimum of art 
and of thought. He wiU not consider it his duty to provide, 
at the least possible cost of intellectual effort on the part of the 
reader, something which may delude him into the idea that he is 
■eiercising his judgment and his taste. And, above all, he will 
be careful that his sentences have an independent completeness and 
harmony, no matter what purpose they may be designed to fulfil. 
For the sentence is the unit of style ; and by the cadence and music, 
as well as by the purport and bearing, of his sentences, the master of 
style must stand or fall. For years, almost for centuries, French 
prose has been held up as a model to English prose writers, and for 
the most part justly. Only of late has the example come to have 
something of the Helot about it. The influence of Victor Hugo— 
an influence almost omnipotent among the younger generation of 
French literary men—has been ‘ exercised in prose with a result, 
almost as entirely Lad as its effect in Verse has been good. The 
rules of verso had stiffened and cramped 1^’rcnch poetry unnaturally, 
and violent exercise was the A’ery thing required to recover suj)ple- 
ness and strength; but French prose required no such surgery, and 
it has consequently lost its ordered beauty without acquiring com¬ 
pensatory charms. The proportions of the sentence have been 
wilfully disregarded, and the result is that French prose is probably 
now at a lower point of average merit +han at any time for two 
centuries. 

That ah art should be fully recognised as an art, with strict rules 
and requirements, is necessary to attainment of excellence in it; and 
in England this recognition, which poetry has long enjoyed, has 
hardly yet been granted to prose. No such verses as we find by 
scores in such books as Marston^s Satires would now suggest them¬ 
selves as possible or tolerable to any writer of Marston’s powers ; but 
in prose many a sentence quite as intolerable as any of these verses 
is constantly written by persons of presumably sound education and 
competent wits. The necessities of the prose writer are, an ear in 
the first place: this is indispensable and perhaps not too common. 
In the second place, due study of the best authors, as well to know 
what to avoid as what to imitate. Lastly, care, which perhaps is not 
too much to demand of . any artist, so soon as he has recognised and 
has secured recognition of the fact that he is an artist. Care is 
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indeed the one thrice-to-be-repeated and indispensable property %>f 
the prose writer. It is pre-eminently necessary to him for the very 
reason that it is so easy, to dispense with it, and to write prose 
without knowing what one does. Verse, at least verse which is 
to stand, as Johnson says, “the test of the,finger if not of the 
ear,” cannot be written without conscious effort and observation. 
But something which may be mistaken for prose can unfortunately 
be produced without either taste, or knowledge, or care. With 
these three requisites there should be no limit to the beauty and 
to the variety* of the results obtained. The fitness of English 
for prose composition will hardly be questioned, though it may 
be contended with justice that perhaps in no other language hSflS* 
the average merit of its prose been so far below the excellence of ita 
most -perfect specimens. But the resources which in the very 
beginning of the practice of original composition in fully organised 
English could produce the splendid and thoughtful, if quaint and 
cumbrous, embroideries of Euphues and the linked sweetuess of the- 
Arcadia, which could give utterance to the synjphonies of Browne 
and Milton, which could furnish and suffice for the matchless* 
simplicity of Banyan, the splendid strength of Swift, the transparent 
clearness of Middleton and Berkeley, the stately architecture of 
Gibbon, are assuredly equal to the demands of any genius jtbat 
may arise to employ them. 

It is therefore the plain duty of every critic to assist at least in 
impressing upon the raass of readers that they do not receive w'hat 
they ought to receive from the mass of writers, and in suggesting a 
multiplication and tightening of the* requirements which a prosaist 
must fulfil. There are some difficulties in the way of such impres¬ 
sion and suggestion in the matter of style. It is not^casy for tht' 
critic to escape being bidden, in the words of Nicholas Breton, “ not 
to talk too much of it, having so little of it,” or to avoid the obvious 
jest of Diderot on Beccaria, that he had written an “ ouvrage sur le 
style ou il n’y a point do style.” For, unluckily, fault-finding is an 
ungracious business, and in criticising prose as prose the criticism 
has to be mostly fault-finding, the pleasanter if even harder task of 
discriminating appreciation being as a rule* withheld from the critic. 
But I can see no reason why this state of things should-continue, and 
I know no Utopia which ought to be more speedily rendered topic, 
than that in which at least the same censure which is now incurred 
by a halting verse, a discordant rhyme, or a clumsy stanza, should bo 
accorded to a faultily-arranged clause, to a sentence of inharmonious 
cadence, to a paragraph of irregular and ungraceful architecture. 

Qkorge Saixtsbury. 



THE MYTH OF DEMETEE AND PERSEPHONE.' . 

The stories of the Greek mythology, like other things which belong 
to no man, and for which no one in particular is responsible, had 
their fortunes. In this world of floating fancies there was a struggle 
for life ; there were myths which never emerged from that first state 
of popular conception, or were absorbed by stronger competitors, 
because, as some true heroes have done, they lacked the sacred poet 
or prophet, and were never remodelled by literature; while out of 
the myth of Demetcr, cared for by art and poetry, came the little 
pictures of the Homeric hymn, and the gracious imagery of Praxiteles. 
The myth has now entered its second or poetical pliase then, in 
which more definite fancies are grouped about the primitive stock in 
a literary temper, and the whole interest settles round the images of 
the beautiful girl going down into the darkness, and the w'oary 
woman who seeks her lost daughter ; divine persons, then sincerely 
believed in by the majority of the people. The Homeric hymn is 
the central monument of this second phase. In it, the changes of 
the natural year have become a personal history, a story of human 
afiection and sorrow, yet with a far-reaching religious significance 
also, of which the mere earthly spring and autumn are but an 
analogy; and in the development of this human element, the writer 
of the Homeric hymn sometimes displays a genuine power of pathetic 
expression. The w'hole episode of the rearing of Hemophoon, in 
which human longing and regret are blent so subtly, over the poor 
body of the dying child, with the mysterious design of the goddess 
to make the child immortal, is an excellent example of the sentiment 
of pity in literature. Yet though it has reached the stage of literary 
interpretation, much of the early mystical character still lingers 
about the story, as it is here told. Latfer inythologists simply define 
the personal history; but in this hymn we may again and again 
trace curious links of connexion with the original meaning of the 
myth. Its subject is the weary woman indeed, the %mier dolorosa of 
the ancient world, but with a certain latent reference all through to 
the mystical person of the earth. Her robe of dark blue is the 
raiment of her mourning, but also the blue robe of the earth in 
shadow, as we see it in Titian’s landscapes ; her great age is the age 
of the immemorial earth; she becomes a nurse, therefore, holding 
Hemophoon in her bosom; the folds of her garment are fragrant, 
not merelv with the incense of Eleusis, but with the natural scents 
of flowers and fruit. The sweet breath with which she nourishes the 

(1) Concluded from tho Fortnightly Review for January* 
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cliild Demophoon^ is the warm west wind, feeding all germs of 
vegetable life; her bosom, where he lies, is the bosom of the earth, 
with its strengthening ^eat, reserved and shy, and angry if human 
eyes scrutinise too closely its secret chemistry; it is with the earth^s 
surface of varied colour that she has ** in tim^ past pleased the sun;” 
the yellow hair which falls suddenly over her shoulders, at her 
transformation in the house of Celeus, is still partly the golden corn- 
in art and poetry she is ever the blond goddess; tarrying in her 
temple, of which an actual hollow in the earth is the prototype, 
among the spicy odours of the Elousinion ritual, she is the Spirit of 
the earth, lying hidden in its dark folds until tho return of spring, 
among the flower-seeds and fragrant roots, like the seeds and aromatic 
woods hidden in the wrappings of the dead. All through the poem 
we have a sense of a certain nearness to nature, surviving from an 
earlier world; the sea is understood as a person, yet is still the real 
sea, with its waves moving. When it is said that na bird gave 
Demeter tidings of Persephone, we feel that to that earlier world, ways 
of communication between all creatures majr have seemed open, 
w'hich are closed to us. It is Iris who brings to Demeter the message 
of Zeus; that is, the rainbow signifies to tho earth the good-will of 
the rainy sky towards it. Persephone springing up with great joy 
from the couch of Aidoneus, to l^eturn to her mother, is the ^udden 
outburst of the year. The heavy and narcotic aroma of sprin^^ 
flowers hangs about her, as about tho actual spring. And this 
mingling of the primitive import of the myth with the later j)ersonal 
interests of the story, is curiously illustrated by the place which the 
poem assigns to Hecate. This strange Titancss is first a nymi)h 
only; afterwards, as if changed incurably by the passionate cry of 
Persephone, she becomes her constant attendant, and is 6ven identified 
with her. But in the Jlomoric hymn her lunar character is clear; 
she is really tho moon only, who hears the cry of Persephone, as the 
sun saw her, when Aidoneus carried her away. One morning, as the 
mother wandered, the modn appeared, as it does in its last quarter, 
rising very bright, just before dawn; that is, ‘‘on the tenth morning 
Hecate met her, having a light in her hands.Tho fascinating, but 
enigmatical figure, “ sitting ever in hdr cave, half-veiled with a 
shining veil, thinking delicate thoughts,” in which we seem to see 
the subject of some picture of the Italian Hcnaissance, is the lover of 
Endymion, like Persephone, withdrawn, in her season, from the eyes 
of men. The sun saw her; the moon saw her not, but heard her 
cry, and is ever after the half-veiled attendant of the queen of the 
dead and of dreams. 

But the story of Demeter and Persephone lends itself naturally to 
description, and it is in descriptive heautios that the Homeric hymn 
excels; its episodes are finished designs, and directly stimulate the 
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painter and tte sculptor to a rivalry with them. Weaving the 
names of the flowers into his verse, names familiar to us in English, 
though their Greek originals are uncertain, the writer sets Persephone 
before us, herself like pne of them— tcaiXvKwm ^—^likc the budding 
calyx of a flower—in a picture, which fn its mingling of a quaint 
freshness and simplicity with a certain earnestness, reads like a 
description of some early Florentine design, such as Sandro Botticelli’s 
Allegory of the Seasons. By an exquisite chance *also, a common 
metrical expression connects the perfume of the newly created narcissus 
with tire salt odour of the sea. Like one of those early designs again, 
but with a deeper infusion of religious earnestness, is the picture of 
Dcmeter sitting at the wayside, in shadow as always, with thew'cll of 
w'arer and the olive-tree. She has been journeying all night, and now 
it is morning, and the daughters of Celcus bring their vessels to draw 
water. That image of the seated Dcmcter, resting after her long 
flight through the dark continent,” or in the house of Celeus, 
when she r^ifuses the red -wine, or again, solitary, in her newly- 
finished temple of Eleusis, enthroned in her grief, fixed itself deeply 
on the Greek imagination, and became a favourite subject of Greek 
artists. When the daughters of Coleus come to conduct her to 
Eleusis, they come as in a Greek frieze, full of energy and motion and 
waring lines, but with gold and colours upon it. Eleusis—coming— 
the coming of Dometor thither, as thus told in the Tlomeric hymn, is 
the central instance in Greek mythology of such divine appearances. 

She leaves for a season the company of the gods and abides among 
men,” and men’s merit is to rec 9 ive licr in spite of appearances. 
Metaueira and others in the Honlevic hymn partly detect her divine 
character; they find a a certain divine air about her, wLich 

makes them •think her perhaps a royal person in disguise. She 
becomes in her long wanderings almost wljolly humanised, and in 
return, she and Persephone, alone of thc^ Greek gods, seem to have 
been the objects of a sort of personal love and loyalty. Yet they arc 
ever the solemn goddesses, Ocal aeixvai, thb word expressing religious 
awe, the Greek sense of the divine presence. 

Plato, in laying down the rules hy which the poets are to be 
guided in speaking about ‘divine things to the citizens of the ideal 
republic, forbids all those episodes of mythology which represent the 
gods as assuming various forms, and visiting the earth in disguise. 
Below the express reasons which he assigns for this rule, we may 
perhaps detect that instinctive antiigonism to the old Ileraclitean 
philosophy of perpetual change, which forces him, in his theory of 
morals and the state, of poetry and music, of dress and manners even, 
and of style in the very vessels and furniture of daily life, on an 
austere simplicity, the o^er Dorian or Egyptian type of a rigid, 
eternal immobility. The ^sintegrating, centrifugal influence, which 
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had penetrated, as he thought, poKtical and social existence, making 
men too myriad-minded, had laid hold on the life of the gods also, 
and, even in their calm .sphere, one might hardly identify a single 
divine person as himself, and not another, a There must then bo no 
doubling, no disguises, no stories of transformation. The modem 
reader, however, will hardly acquiesce in this improvement of Greek 
mythology. He finds in these stories, like that, for instance, of the 
appearance of Athene to Tclemachus, in the first book of the Odyssey, 
which has a quite biblical mysficity and solemnity, stories in which, 
the hard material outline breaking up, the gods lay aside their visible 
form like a garment, and remain themselves, not tho least spiritual 
clement of Greek religion, an evidence of the sense in them of un’SOen 
presences, which might at any moment cross a man's path, to be 
recognised, in half disguise, by the more delicately trained eye, here 
or there, by one and not by another. Whatever religious elements 
they lacked, they had at least this sense of remote and subtler ways 
of personal presence. 

We have to ti'uvcl a long way from the Homeric hymn to the 
hymn of Oallimachus, who writes in the end of Greek literature, in 
the third century before Christ, in celebration of the procession of 
the sacred basket of Demeter, not at the Attic, but at the Alexandrian 
Elcusinin. He developes, iu soYncthing of the prosaic spirit of a 
medieval writer of mysteries, one' of the Imrlcsquo incidents of the 
story, tho insatiable hunger which seized on Erysichthon because he 
cut down a grove sacred to the goddess. Yet he finds his opportuni¬ 
ties for skilful touches of poetry. “As the four white horses draw 
her sacred basket," he says, “ so will the great goddess bring us a 
white spring, a white summer." He describes the grove itself, with 
its hedge of trees, so thick that an arrow could hardly^pass through, 
its pines and fruit-trees .and tall poplars within, and the water, like 
pale gold, running from t^e conduits. It is one of those famous 
poplars that receives the first stroke; it sounds heavily to its com¬ 
panion trees, and Dcmetcr perceives that her sacred grove is suffer¬ 
ing. Then comes one of those transformations wliich Plato will not 
allow. Vainly anxious to save the lad from his ruin, she appears in 
tho form of a priestess, but with the long llood of the goddess, and the 
poppy in her hand; and there is something of a real shudder, some 
still surviving sense of a haunting presence among the trees, in the 
verses which describe her sudden revelation, when the workmen flee 
away, leaving their axes in tho cleft trees. 

Of the same age as tho hymn of Callimachus, but with very 
different qualities, is the idyll of Theocritus on the Sheph-erds* 
Journey. Although it is possible to define an epoch in mythological 
development in which literary and artificial influences began to 
remodel the primitive, popular legend, yet still, among children, and 
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unchanging childlike people, we may suppose that that primitive 
stage always survived, and the old instinctive influences were still at 
work. As the subject of popular religious celebrations also, the myth 
was still the property olthe people, and surrendered to its capricious 
action. The shepherds in Theocritus, oh their way to celebrate one 
of the inore^ homely feasts of Demetcr about the time of harvest, are 
examples of these childlike people; the age of the poets has long 
since come, but tlioy are of the older and simpler order, lingering on 
in the midst of a more conscious world. In an idyll, itself full of the 
delightful gifts of Deraeter, Theocritus sets them before us; through 
the blazing summer day’s journey, the smiling image of the goddess 
is always before them. And now they have reached the end of their 
journey: 

“So I, and Eucritus, and the fair Amyntichus, turned aside into 
the house of Phrasidumus, and lay down with delight in beds of 
sweet tamarisk and fresh cuttings from the vines, strewm on the 
ground. Many poplars and elm-trees were waving over our heads, 
and not far off the running of the sacred water from the cavo of the 
nymphs warbled to us; in the shimmering branches the sun-burnt 
grasshoppers were busy Avith their talk, and from afar the little owl 
cried softly out of the tangled thorns of the blackberry; the larks 
were singing and the hedge-birds,*and the turtle-dove moaned; the 
bees flew round and round the fountains, murmuring softly; the 
scent of late summer and the fall of the year was everywhere; the 
pears fell from the tj'ces at our feet, and apples in number rolled 
down at our sides, and the young plum-trees were bent to the earth 
with the Aveight of their fruit. The wax, four years old, was loosed 
from the heads of the Avine-jars. 0 ! nymphs of Custalia, who dwell 
on the steepS of Parnassus, tell mo, I pray you, was it a draught 
like this that the aged Chiron placed before Hercules, in the stony 
cave of Pholus? Was it nectar like this that made the mighty 
shepherd on Anapus’ shore, Polyphemus, who flung the rocks upon 
Ulysses' ships, dance among his shcepfolds ?—A cup like this ye 
poured out now upon the altar of Demcter, who presides over the 
threshing-floor. May it he mine once more to thrust my big 
winnowing-fan through h^r heaps of corn; and may I see her smile 
upon me, holding poppies and handfuls of corn in her two hands!" 

Some of the modifications of the story of Bemeter, as avc find it 
in later poetry, have been supposed to be due, not to the genuine 
action of the Greek mind, but to tho influence of that so-called 
Orphic literature, which, in the generation succeeding Hesiod, 
brought from Thessaly and Phrygia a tide of mystical ideas into the 
Greek religion, sometimes, doubtless, confusing the clearness and 
naturalness of its original outlines, but also sometimes imparting to 
them a new and peculiar grace. Under the influence of this Orphic 
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poetry, Dexneter was blended, or identified, with Rhea Cybele,,the 
mother of the gods, the wilder earth-goddess of Phrygia; and the 
romantic figure of Dionysus Zagreus, Dionysus the Hunter^ that most 
interesting, though somewhat melancholy yariation on the better 
hhown Dionysus, was brou^t, as son or brother of Persephone, into 
her circle, the mystical Tine, whq, as Persephone descends and 
ascends from the earth, is rent to pieces by the Titans every year 
and remains long in Hades, but every spring-time comes out of it 
again, renewing his youth. This identification of Demeter with 
Rhea Cybole is the motive which has inspired a beautiful chorus in 
the Helena, the new Helena, of Euripides, that great lover of all 
subtle refinements and modernisms, who, in this play, has worked 
on a strange version of the older story, which relates that only the 
phantom of Helen had really gone to Troy, herself remaining in 
Egypt all the time, at the court of King Proteus, where she is found 
at last by her husband Menelaus. The chorus has even less than 
usual to do with the action of the play, being linked tq^ it only by a 
sort of parallel which may bo understood between Menelaus seeking 
Helen, and Demoter seeking I^crsephonc. Euripides then takes the 
matter of the Homeric hymn into the region of a higher and swifter 
poetry, and connects them with the more stimulating imagery of .the 
Idasan mother. The Orphic mysticism or enthusiasm has been 
admitted into the story, which is now full of excitement, the motion 
of rivers, the sounds of the Pacchic cymbals heard over the 
mountains, a^ Dcinctcr wanders among tlie woody valleys seeking 
her lost daughter, all directly expressed in the vivid Greek 
words. Dcmctcr is no longer the subdued goddess of the quietly- 
ordered fields, but the mother of the gods, who lias her abode in the 
heights of Mount Ida, who presides over the dews imA waters of the 
white springs, whose flocks feed, not on grain, but on the curbng 
tendrils of the vine, both of which she withholds in her anger, and 
whose chariot is drawn bv wild beasts, fruit and emblem of the 
earth in its fiery strength.* Not Hecate, hut Pallas and Artemis in 
full armour, swift-footed, vindicators of chastity, accompany her in 
her search for Persephone, who is already expressly, hopi] appi/rov- 
When she rests from her long wanderings, it is into the stony 
thickets of Mount Ida, deep with snow, that she throws herself, in 
her deep grief. When Zeus desires to end her pain, the Muses and 
the solemn Graces are sent to dance and sing before her. It is then that 
Cypris, the goddess of beauty, and the original cause, therefore, of 
her distress, takes into her hands tho brazen tambourines of the 
Dionysiac worship with their Chthonian or deep-noted sound; and it 
is she, not the old lambe, who with this wild music, heard thus for 
the first time, makes Demeter smile at las^, ** Great,” so the chorus 
ends with a picture, great is the power of the stoles of spotted 
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fawij-skine, and the green leaves of ivy twisted about the sacred 
wands, and the wheeling motion of the tambourine whirled round in - 
the air, and the long hair floating unbound in honour of Bromius, 
and the nocturnes of the goddess, when the moon looks full upon 
them/^ 

The poem of Claudian on tjie Rape of Proaerpinej the longest 
extant work connected wdth the story of Demeter, yet itself 
unfinished, closes the world of classical poetry. .Writing in the 
fourth century of the Christian flora, Claudian has his subject before 
him in'the whole extent of its various development, aijd also profits 
by those many pictorial representations of it, which, from the 
famous picture of Polygnotus downwards, delighted the ancient 
world. His poem, then, besides having an intrinsic charm, is 
valuable for some reflection in it of those lost works, being itself 
pre-eminently a w^ork in colour, and excelling in a kind of painting 
in words, Avhich brings its subject very pleasantly almost to the eye 
of the rcade^. The mind of this late votary of the old gods, in a 
world rapidly changing, is crowded by all the beautiful forms 
generated by mythology, and now about to be forgotten. In this 
after-glow of Latin literature, lighted up long after their fortune 
had set, and just before their long night began, they pass before us 
in his verses with the utmost clearness, like the figures in an actual 
procession. The nursing of the infant Sun and !Moon by Tetbys; 
Proserpine and her companions gathering flowers at early dawm, 
when the violets arc drinking in the dew, still lying white upon the 
grass ; the image of Pallas winding the peaceful blossoms about the 
steel crest of licr helmet; the realm of Proseipinc, softened 
somewhat by her coming, and filled with a quiet joy; the matrons 
of Elysium cnowding to her marriage toilet, with the hridal veil of 
yellow in their hands; the Manes crowned with ghostly flowers 
and warmed a little at the marriage feast; the ominous dreams of 
the mother; the desolation of the home, like an empty bird’s-ncst or 
an empty fold, w hen she returns and finds Proserpine gone, and the 
spider at work over her unfinished embroidery; the strangely- 
figured raiment, the flowers in the grass, which were once blooming 
youths, having both their natural colour and the colour of their 
poetry in them, and the clear little fountain there, which was’onco 
the maiden Cyane; all this is shown in a series of descriptions, like 
the designs in some unwinding tapestry, like Proserpine^s own embroi¬ 
dery, the description of which is the most brilliant of these pictures, 
and, in its quaint confusion of the images of philosophy with those 
of mythology, anticipates something of the fancy of the Italian 
Benaissanco. 

" Proserpina, filling the house soothingly with her low song, was 
working a gift against the return of her mother, with labour all to 
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be in vain. In it she marked out with her needle the houses of, the 
gods and the series of the elements, showing by what law, nature, 
the parent of all, settled the strife of ancient times, and the seeds of 
things disparted into their right places; the lighter elements are 
borne aloft, the heavier falf to the centre ; the air grows light with 
heat, a blazing light whirls round wjjih the firmament; the sea flows; 
the earth hangs suspended in its place. And there were divers 
colours in it; she illuminated the stars with gold, infused a purple 
shade into the water, and heightened the shore with gems of flowers; 
and under hey skilful hand the threads, with their inwrought lustre, 
swell up, in momentary counterfeit of the waves; you might think 
that the sea-wind flapped against the rocks, and that a hollow 
murmur came creeping over the thirsty sands. She puts in the five 
zones, marking with a red ground the midmost zone, possessed by 
burning heat; its outline was parched and stiff; the threads seemed 
thirsty with the constant sunshine; on either side lay the two 
zones proper for human life, where a gentle temperuncc^reigns; and 
at the extremes she drew the twin zones of numbing cold, making 
her work dun and sad Avith the Imes of perpetual frost. She paints 
in, too, the sacred places of Dis, her father's brother, and the Manes, 
so fatal to her; and an omen of her doom was not wanting; for, as 
she Avorked, as if with foreknowledge of the future, her face became 
wet with a sudden burst of tears. And now, in the utmost border 
of the tissue, she had begun to Avind in tho’wavy line of the river 
Oceauus, with its glassy shallows ; but the door sounds on its hinges, 
and she perceives the goddesses coming ; the unfinished work drops 
from her bauds, and a ruddy blush* lights up in her clear and snow- 
white face.'’ 

I haA^' reserved to the last Avhat is perhaps the daintiest treat¬ 
ment of this subject in classical literature, the account of it which 
Ovid gives in the Fasti, a kind of Itoman Calendar, for the seventh 
of April, the day of the games of Ceres. He tells over again the old 
story, with much of Avhieh, he says, the reader Avill be already 
familiar; but he has something also of his own to add to it, which 
the reader will hear for the first time; and like one of those old 
painters w'ho, in depicting a scene of Christian history, drew from 
their own fancy or experience its special sotting and accessories, he 
translates the story into something very different from the Homeric 
hymn. The writer of the Homeric hymn had made Coleus a king, 
and represented the scene at Elcusis in a fair palace, like the 
Venetian painters who depict the persons of the Holy Family with 
royal ornaments. Ovid, on the other hand, is more like certain 
painters of the early Florentine school, Avho represent the holy 
persons among the more touching circumsliances of humble life; and 
the special something of his own which he adds, is a pathos caught 
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fron^ homely things, not without a delightful, just perceptible, shade 
of humour even, so rare in such work. All the mysticism has dis¬ 
appeared ; hut instead we trace something of that “ worship of 
sorrow,” which has been sometimes supposed to have had no place 
in classical religious sentiment. In Ovid’s well-finished elegiacs, the 
Anthology reaches its utmost delicacy; but I give here the following 
episode for the sake of its pathetic expression. 

“ After many wanderings Ceres had come to Attica. There, in the 
utmost dejection, for the first time, she sat down to rest on a bare 
stone, which the people of Attica still call the done of ^Horroxc, For 
many days she remained there motionless, under the open sky, 
heedless of the rain and of the frosty moonlight. Places have their 
fortunes; and what is now the illustrious town of Eleusis was then 
the field of an old man named Coleus. He was carrying home a 
load of acorns, and wild berries shaken down from the brambles, and 
dry wood for burning on the hearth; his little daughter w^as leading 
tw'o goats home from the hills; and at homo there w as a little boy 
lying sick in his cradle. ‘ Mother,’ said the little girl—and the 
goddess was moved at the name of mother—‘ what do you, all alone 
in this solitary place P ’ The old man stopped too, in spite of his 
heavy burden, and bade her take shelter in his cottage, though it 
was but a little one. But at first she refused to come; she looked 
like an old woman, and an old Avonian’s coif confined her hair; and 
as the man still urged -her, she said to him, ‘ Heaven bless you, and 
may children always be yours ! My daughter lias been stolen from 
me. Alas! how much happier is your lot than mine and, though 
weeping is impossible for the geds, as she spoke, a bright drop like 
a tear fell into her bosom. Soft-hearted, the little girl and the old 
man weep together. And after that the good man said, ‘ Arise! 
despise not the shelter of my little home ; so may the daughter whom 
you seek be restored to you.’ ‘Lead me,’ answered the goddess; 
*you have found out the secret of moving me ; ’ and she arose from 
the stone, and followed the old man ; and as they went he told her 
of the sick child at home—ho\v he is restless with pain, and cannot 
sleep. And she, before entering the little cottage, gathered from 
the untended earth the soothing and sleep-giving poppy ; and as she 
gathered it, it is said that she forgot her vow, and tasted of the 
seeds, and broke her long fast, unaware. As she came through tho 
door, she saw the house full of trouble, for now there was no more 
hope of life for the sick boy. She saluted the mother, whose name 
was Metaneira, and humbly kissed tho lips of the child, with her 
own divine lips; then the paleness left its- face, and suddenly the 
parents see the strength returning to its body; so great is the force 
that comes from the divine mouth. And the whole family was full 
of joy—the mother and the father and the little girl; they were the 
whole household.” 
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IV. 

Three profound ethical conceptions, throe impressive sacred 
figures, have now defined themselves for the Greek imagination, con¬ 
densed from all the traditions which have here been traced, from the 
hymns of the poets, from the instinctive and unformulated mysticism 
of primitive minds. Demeter has become the divine sorrowing 
mother. Korc, the goddess of summer, has become Persephone, the 
goddess of death, still associated with the forms and odours of 
flowers and fruit, yet as one risen from the dead also, presenthig one 
side of her ambiguous nature to men's gloomier fancies. Thirdly, 
there is the imago of Deineter enthroned, chastened by sorrow, mid 
somewhat advanced in age, blessing ilie earth, in her joy at the return 
of Korc. The myth has now entered on the third phase of its life, 
in which it becomes the property of those more elevated spirits, who, 
in the decline of the Greek religion, pick and choose and modify, 
with perfect freedom of mind, whatever in it may seem adapted to 
minister to their culture. In this way, the myths of the Greek 
religion become parts of an ideal, sensible embodiments of the sus¬ 
ceptibilities and intuitions of the nobler kind of souls ; and it is to 
this latest jihase of mythological development that the highest Greek 
sculpture allies itself. TtsfuncticJn is to give visible, a3sthctic expres¬ 
sion to the constituent parts of that ideal. As poetry dealt chiefly 
with the incufenh of the story, so it is with’ the ppraoiuiges of the 
story—with Demetcr and Korc themselves—that sculpture has 
to do. . 

For the myth of Demcter, like the Greek religion in general, had 
its unlovelicr side, grotesque, un-hollenie, uiiglorified by art, illus¬ 
trated well enough by the description Puusaiiias gives ds of his visit 
to the cave of the Dlapk Demeter at Phigalia. In his time the 
image itself had vanished; but he tells us enough about it to enable 
us to realise its general cliaracteristics, monstrous as the special 
legend with which it was connected, the black draperies, the horse's 
head united to the woman's body, with the carved reptiles creeping 
about it. If with the thought of this gloomy image of our mother 
the earth, in our minds, we take up one bf those coins which bear 
the image of Kore or Demeter,^ we shall better understand what the 
function of sculpture really was in elevating and refining the religious 
conceptions of the Greeks. Looking on the profile, for instance, on 
onc^ of those coins of Messene, which almost certainly represent 
Demeter, and noting the crisp, chaste opening of the lips, the 
minutely wrought earrings, and the delicately touched ears of com— 

(1) On those small objects the mother and daughter are hard to distinguish, the 
latter being recognisable only by a greater delicacy in the features and the more evident 
stamp of youth. 
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thi^ trifle being justly regarded as, in its sestbetic qualities, on epitome 
of art on a larger scale—we shall see how far the imagination of the 
Greeks had travelled from what their Black Deineter shows us had 
once been possible for them, and in making the gods of their worship 
the objects of a worthy companionship in men's thoughts. Cer¬ 
tainly, the mind of the old workman who struck this coin was, if we 
may trust the testimony of his work, unclouded by impure or gloomy 
shadows. The thought of Demeter is impressed here with all the 
purity and proportion, the purged and dainty intelligence of the 
human countenance. The mystery of it is indeed absent, perhaps 
could hardly have been looked for in so slight a thing, intended for 
no sacred purpose, and tossed lightly from hand to hand. But in his 
firm hold on the harmonies of the human face, the designer of this 
tranquil head of Dcmctcr is on the one road to a command over the 
secrets of all imaginative pathos and mystery; though, in the perfect 
fairness and blitheness of his work, he might seem almost not to have 
known the incidents of her terrible story. 

I *> 

It is probable that, at a later period than in other equally important 
temples of Greece, the earlier archaic representation of Demeter in 
the sanctuary of Elcusis, was replaced bj” a more beautiful image in 
the new style, with face and hands of ivory, having therefore, in tone 
and texture, some subtler likciicsH to women's flesb, and the closely 
enveloping drapery being constructed in daintity beaten plates of 
gold. Demetcr and Kore have been traced in certain blurred figures 
of the Parthenon, of the school of Pheidias, therefore ; but Praxiteles 
seems to have been the first to bring into the region of a freer 
artistic handling these shy deities of the earth, shrinking still within 
the narrow restraints of a hieratic, conventional treatment, long after 
the more genuine Olympians had broken out of them. The school 
of Praxiteles, as distinguished from that of Pheidias, is especially the 
school of grace, relaxing a little the severe ethical tension of the 
latter, in favour of a slightly Asiatic sinuosity and tenderness. 
Pausanias tells us that he carved the two goddesses for the temple of 
Demcter at Athens ; and Pliny speaks of two groups of his in brass, 
the one representing the stealing of Persephone, the other her later, 
annual descent into Hades, conducted thither by the now pacified 
mother. All alike have perished ; though perhaps some more or less 
faint reflection of the most important of these designs may still be 
traced on many painted vases which depict the stealing of Perse¬ 
phone, a helpless, plucked flower in the arms of Aidoneus. And in 
this almost traditional form, the subject was often represented, in low 
relief, on tombs, some of which still remain, in one or two instances, 
built up, oddly enough, in the walls of Christian churches. On the 
tombs of women who had died in early life, this was a favourite sub- 
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ject, some likeness of the actual lineaments of the deceased being 
sometimes transferred to the features of Persephone. 

Yet so far, it might seem, when we consider the interest of this 
story in itself, and its importance in the Greek religion, that no 
adequate expression of it had" remained to us in works of art. But 
in the j'^ear 1857, Mr. Newton’s diapovery of the marbles in the 
sacred precinct of Dcraetcr at Cnidus restored to us an illustration 
of the myth in -its artistic phase, hardly less central than the 
Homeric hymn in its poetical phase. With the help of the descrip¬ 
tions and plan of Mr. Ncwton^s book,^ we can form, as one always 
wishes to do in such cases, a clear idea of the place where these 
marbles, three statues of the best style of Greek sculpture, new 
in the British Museum, wore found. Occupying a ledge of rock, 
looking towards the sea, at the base of a cliff* of upheaved limestone, 
of singular steepness and regularity of surface, the spot presents 
indications of volcanic disturbance, as if a chasm in the qarth had 
opened here. It was this character, suggesting the biplief in an 
actual connexion with the interior of the earth, local tradition 
claiming it as the scene of the stealing of Persephone, wliich pro¬ 
bably gave rise, as in other cases Avhere the landscape presented 
some peculiar feature in harmony with the story, to the dedication 
upon it of a house and an imago of Domoter, with whom were asso¬ 
ciated Koro and the gods with Beraeter —oi 6eol 'Trapa Aaparpt — 
Aidoncus, and the mystical Dionysus. The'house seems to have 
been a small chapel only, of simple construction, and designed for 
private use, the site itself having been private propert}^ consecrated 
by a particular famil}’', for their own religious usee, although other 
persons, servants or dependents of the founders, may also have frc'- 
quented it. The architecture seems to have been insignificant, but 
the sculpture costly and ^exquisite, belonging, if contemporary Avitli 
the erection of the building, to a great period of Greek art, of which 
also it is judged to possess intrinsic marks, about the year 350 before 
Christ, the probable date of the dedication of the little temple. The 
artists hy whom these works were produced were therefore either the 
contemporaries of Praxiteles, whose Venus was for many centuries 
the glory of Cnidus, or belonged to thef generation immediately 
succeeding him. The temple itself was probably thrown down by 
a renewal of the volcanic disturbances; the statues however remain¬ 
ing, and the juinisters and worshippers still continuing to make shift 
for their sacred business in the place, now doubly venerable, but with 
its temple uiircstored, down to the second or third century of the 
Christian era, its frequenters being now perhaps mere chance comers, 
the family of the original donors having become extinct,' or having 
deserted it. Into this later arrangement, ^divined clearly by Mr. 

(1) J Kiitory of Discoveries at Halivamassut^ Cnidus^ and Branc.ilsc. 
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Hewton, through those faint indications which mean much for true 
experts, the extant remains, as they were found upon the spot, 
permit us to enter. It is one of the graves of that old religion, but 
with much still fresh in it. We see it with its provincial supersti¬ 
tions, and its curious magic rites, but ‘ also with its means of really 
solemn impressions, in the culminating forms of Greek art; the two 
faces of the Greek religion confronting each other here, and the 
whole having that rare peculiarity of a kind of personal stamp upon 
it, the place having been designed to meet the fancies of one parti¬ 
cular soul, or at least of one family. It is always difficult to bring 
the every-day aspect of Greek religion home to us; but even the 
slighter details of this little sanctuary help us to do this ; and know¬ 
ing little, as we do, of the greater mysteries of Dcmeter, this glance 
into an actual religious place dedicated to her, and with the air of 
her worship still about it, is doubly interesting. The little votive 
figures of the goddesses in baked earth were still lying stored in the 
small treafuiy intended for such objects, or scattered about the feet 
of the images, together with lamps in great number, a lighted lamp 
being a favourite offering, in memory of the torches with which 
Demcter sought Persephone, or from some sense of inherent darkness 
in these gods of the earth, those torches iu the hands of Demcter 
being originally the artificial warmth and brightness of lamp and 
fire on winter nights. The dim or spells, binding or devoting cer¬ 
tain persons to the infernal gods, inscribed on thin rolls of lead, with 
holes sometimes for hanging them up about those quiet statues, still 
lay, just as they were left, anywhere within the sacred precinct, 
illustrating at once the glooinicr side of the Greek religion in 
general, and of Demcter and Persephone especially, in their character 
of avenging deities, and, as relics of ancient magic reproduced so 
strangely at other times and places, reminding us of the permanence 
of certain odd ways of human thought. A woman binds with her 
spell the person who seduces her husband away from her and her 
children; another the person who has accused her of preparing 
poison for her husband ; another devotas one who has not restored a 
borrowed garment, or has stolen a bracelet, or certain drinking- 
horns ; and, from some instances, we might infer that this was a 
favourite place of worship for the poor and ignorant. In this 
living picture we find still lingering on, at the foot of the beautiM 
Greek marbles, that phase of religious temper which a cynical mind 
might think a truer link of its unity and permanence than any 
higher msthetic instincts, a phase of it which the art of sculpture, 
humanising and refining man’s conceptions of the unseen, tended 
constantly to do away. For the higher side of the Greek religion, 
thus humanised and refined by art, and elevated by it to the sense 
of beauty, is here also. 
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There were three ideal forms, as we saw, gradually shaping them^ 
selves in the development of the story of Demoter, waiting only for 
complete realisation at the.hands of the scnlptor; and now, with 
these forms in our minds, let us place ourselves in thought before 
the three images which once probably occupied, one of them being 
then wrought on a larger scale, the 4hree niches or aipbries in 
the face of that singular cliff at Cnidus. Of the three figures, one 
probably resprescnts Persephone, as the goddess of the dead; the 
second, Demeter enthroned ; the third is probably a portrait-statue 
of a priestess of Demeter, but may perhaps, oven so, represent 
Demeter herself, Demcter Achma^ Ceres DenertUy the niater dolorosa 
of the Greeks, a type not as yet recognised in any other work ot 
ancient art. Certainly it seems hard not to believe that this work 
is in some way connected with the legend of the place to which it 
belonged, and the main subject of which it realises so completely; 
and, at least, it shows how the higher Greek sculpture would have 
worked out this motive. If Demeter at all, it is Dcmetcr the 
seeker, as she was called in the mysteries,^in some pause of 

her restless wandering over the world in search of the lost child, and 
become at last an abstract type of the wanderer. The Homeric hymn, 
as we saw, had its sculptural motives, the great gestures of Demeter, 
who was ever the stately goddess, as she followed the daughter^ of 
Celeus, or sat by the well-side, (»r went out and in, through the halls 
of the palace, expressed in monumental words. With the senti¬ 
ment of that monumental Homeric presence this statue is pene¬ 
trated, uniting a certain solemnity, of attitude and bearing, to a 
profound pitcousness, an unrivalled pathos of expression. There is 
something of the pity of Michelangelo’s pietdy in the wasted form and 
the marred countenance, yet with the light breaking faintly over it 
from the eyes, which, contrary to the usual practice in ancient 
sculpture, arc represented ag looking upwards. It is the aged 
woman who has escaped from pirates, who has but just escaped 
being sold os a slave, calling* on tlio young for pity. The sorrows 
of her long wanderings seem to have passed into the marble; and in 
this too, it meets the demands which the reader of the Homeric hymn, 
with its command over the resources of human pathos, makes upon the 
sculptor. The tall figure, in proportion above the ordinary height, 
is veiled, and clad to the feet in the longer tunic, its numerous 
folds hanging in heavy parallel lines, opposing the linos of the 
peplus, or cloak which cross it diagonally over the breast, enwrapping 
the upper portion of the body somewhat closely. It is the very type 
of the wandering woman, going grandly indeed, as Homer describes 
her, yet so human in her anguish, that I seem to recognise some far 
descended shadow of her, in the homely figure of the roughly clad 
French peasant woman, who, in one of Corot's pictures, is hasting 
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along under a sad light, as the day goes out behind the little hill. 
We have watched the growth of the merely personal sentiment in 
the story; and we may notice that, if this figure be indeed Demeter, 
then the conception of her has become wholly humanised; no trace 
of the primitive import of the myth, no colour or scent of the 
mystical qarth, remains about it. 

The seated figure, much mutilated and worn by long exposure, 
yet possessing, according to the best critics, marks of the school of 
Praxiteles, is almost undoubtedly the image of Demoter enthroned. 
Three times in the Homeric hymn she is represented^ as sitting, once 
by the fountain at the wayside, again in the house of Celeus, and 
a^ain in the newly finished temple of Eleusis; but always in sorrow; 
seated on the ttct/mi ay^aaroK, which, as Ovid told us, the people 
of Attica still called tlw stono of mrroic. Here she is represented 
in her later state of reconciliation, enthroned as the glorified mother 
of all things. The delicate plaiting of the tunic about the throat, 
the formal curling of the hair, and a certain weight of over¬ 
thoughtfulness in the brows, recall the manner of Lionardo, a 
master, one of whose characteristics is a very sensitive expression of 
the sentiment of maternity. I am reminded especially of a work by 
one of his scholars, the Virgin of ihv. Balmivcs, in the Louvre, 
a picture which has been thought to represent, under a veil, the 
blessing of universal nature, and in "wliicb the slecpy-looking heads, 
with a peculiar grace and refinement of somewhat advanced life in 
them, have just this half-weary posture. We see here, then, 
the Hera of the world bolow, the Stygian Juno, tlie chief of 
those Elysian matrons who come crowding, in the poem of Clau- 
dian, to the marriage toilet of Proserpine, the goddess of the 
fertility of "the earth and of all creatures, but stUl of fertility as 
arisen out of death and therefore she is not without a certain 
ponsiveness, having seen the seed fall into the ground and die, many 
times. Persephone has returned to her, and the hair spreads like a 
ricli harvest over her shoulders; but she is still veiled, and knows 
that the seed must fall into the ground again, and Persephone descend 
again from her. 

TIic statues of the supposed priestess, and of the enthroned 
Dciueter, arc of more than the size of life; the figure of Persephone 
is but seventeen inches high, a daintily handled toy of Parian 
marble, the miniature copy perhaps of a much larger work, which 
might well be reproduced on a magnified scale. The conception of 
Demcter is throughout chiefly human, and even domestic, though 
never without a hieratic interest, because she is not a goddess only, 
but also a priestess. In contrast, Persephone is wholly unearthly, 

(1) Pallere UgURtra, 

Ksspirare rosas, dccrescero lilia vidi.'* 
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thd close companion, and even' the confused double, of Hecate, jthe 
goddess of midnight terrors, Deapoma^ the final mistress of all that 
lives; and as sorrow is the characteristic sentiment of Demeter, so 
awe of Persephone. She is compact of sleep, and death, and flowers, 
but of narcotic flowers especially, a revemnt^ who in the garden of 
Aidoneus has eaten of the pomegranate, and bears always the secret 
of decay in her, in the mystery of its swallowed seeds; sometimes, 
in later work, holding in her hand the key of the great prison-house, 
but which unlocks all secrets also, there finally, or through oracles 
revealed in dreams; sometimes, like Demetcr, the poppy, emblem of 
sleep and death by its narcotic juices, of life and resurrection by 
its innumerable seeds, of the dreams, therefore, that may intervene 
between falling asleep and waking. Treated as it is in the Homeric 
hymn, and still more in this statue, the image of Persephone may be 
regarded as the result of many efforts to lift the old Chthonian 
gloom, still living on in heavier souls, concerning the graye, to con¬ 
nect it with impressions of dignity and beauty, and a certain sweet¬ 
ness even : it is meant to make us in love, or at least at peace, with 
death. The Persephone of Praxiteles’ school, then, is Aphrodite* 
PevHpphone, Venm-Lihitim, Her shadowy eyes have gazed upon 
the fainter colouring of thenndcr-world, and the tranquillity, born of 
it, has ^'passed into her face;” fcfr the Greek Hades is, after all, but 
a quiet, twilight place, not very different from that House of Fame 
where Dante places the great souls of tlie classical world; Aidoneus 
himself being conceived iii the highest Greek sculpture as but a 
gentler Zeus, the great innkeepty*; so that when a certain Greek 
sculptor had failed in his portraitlirc of Zeus, because it bad too 
little hilarity, too little in the eyes and brow of the open and cheer¬ 
ful sky, lie only changed its title, and the thing passed excellently, 
with its heavj'^ locks aiichsliadowy eyebrows, for the god of the dead. 
The image of Persephone then, as it is here composed, with the tall 
tower-like head-dress, from whicli the veil depends—the corn-basket, 
originally carried thus by the Greek women, balanced on the head— 
giving the figure unusual length, has the air of a body boimd about 
with grave-clothes; while the archaic hands and feet, and a certain 
stiffness in the folds of the drapery, giAcMt something of a hieratic 
character, and to the modern observer may suggest a sort of kin¬ 
ship with the more chastened kind of Gothic work. But quite of 
the school of Praxiteles is the general character of the composition; 
the graceful waving of the hair, the fine shadows of the little face, 
of the eyes and lips especially, like the shadows of a flower—a 
flower risen noiselessly from its dwelling in the dust—^though still 
with that fulness or heaviness in the brow, as of sleepy people, 
which, in the delicate gradations of Greek.8culpture, distinguish the 
infernal deities from their Olympian kindred. The object placed in 
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the Jiiand may be, perhaps, a stiff archaic flower, but is probably the 
partly consumed pomegranate, one morsel gone; the most usud 
emblom of Persephone being this mystical fruit, which, because 
of the multitude of its seeds, was to the Romans a symbol of 
fecundity, and was sold at the doors of the temples of Geres, that the 
women might offer it there, and^boar numerous children ; and so, to 
the middle age, became a symbol of the fruitful earth itself; and 
then of that other seed sown in the dark under-world; and at last of 
that whole hidden region, so thickly sown, which Dante visited, 
Michelino painting him, in the Duomo of Florence, with this fruit in 
his hand, and Botticelli putting it into the childish hands of Him, 
who, if men “ go down into hell, is there also/* 

There is an attractiveness in these goddesses of the earth akin to 
the influence of cool places, quiet houses, subdued light, tranquillising 
voices; for me, at least, I know it has been good to be with 
Demeter and Persephone, all the time I have been reading and think¬ 
ing of them; and all through this essay, I have been asking myself, 
what is there in this phase of ancient religion for us at the present 
day ? The myth of Demetcr and Persephone, then, illustrates the 
power of the Greek religion as a religion of pure ideas, of concep¬ 
tions, which having no link on historical fact, yet, because they 
arose naturally out of the spirit of man, and embodied, in adequate 
symbols, his deepest thoughts concerning the conditions of his- 
physical and spiritual life, maintained their hold through many 
changes, and are still not without a solemnising power even for the- 
modem mind, which has once admitted them as recognised and 
habitual inhabitants; and abiding thus for the elevation and purify¬ 
ing of our sentiments, long after the earlier and simpler races of 
their worshippers have passed away, they may be a pledge to us of 
the place in our culture, at once legitimate and possible, of the asso¬ 
ciations, the conceptions, the imagery, of Greek religious poetry iu 
general, of the poetry of all religions. 


Walteu H. Pater. 
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“-cccziso fcrcjula noBtrce 

Malim conviyis quam placuisse coquis.” 

Martial. 

The majority of’those who are neither lawyers nor litigants will 
probably be as much surprised to learn that the benefits of a new 
Judicial System have been thrown open to them for the last three 
months, as M. Jourdam was at being told that he had been talking 
prose for forty years. The transition has been so quietly managed 
as to have been almost imperceptible to laymen not directly interested 
in it. There have been no ]>roccsBions, or banners, or stump-orations, 
or political blue-fire of any kind. Even the debates in Parliament 
on the Judicature Acts were very thinly attended, and, as a rule, 
were much too esoteric for ordinary members to join in*tbcm. No 
one who was present in Westminster Hall on the 2pd of last November, 
the inaugural day of the new Supreme Court, would have detected 
any difference between what took place then and what had taken 
place there, at the commencement of Michaelmas term, in any former 
year. The outward 83 anbolK were the same, even down to the gold 
lace and the ermine; and the judges, marching in the old order, 
were received with the old marks of popular favour. But the change 
is not the less great for having been so soberly effected, and, before 
the new order of things becomes •stale, it may be worth while to 
endeavour to estimate its true value. I am aware that a practising 
lawyer is not alwaj’^s the fittest i)erson to explain, much less to 
popularise, the law; for it is extremely difficult for him to extricate 
himself from the professiofial vortex in which he moves. It is there¬ 
fore not without diffidence Jhat I venture to undertake the task 
within the narrow limits of these pages ; I do so, as is implied in 
my motto (which has a deep meaning for law reformers), in the 
interest of the general reader, and with the full consciousness that 
I have to steer clear of two rocks—those of prejudice and pedantry. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the time when Jeremy Bentham 
exposed the evils attendant on the separation of our tribunals of law 
and equity, for there is no improvement, political or other, which has 
not been long familiar to the realm of philosophy before it emerges 
into the light of common day. The noticeable point is, that the 
separation of the tribunals should have been forcibly condemned by 
two Royal Commissions appointed in 1850 and 1851, twenty years 
before the first Judicature Bill was introduced into Parliament, and 
that a quarter of a century should have been flowed to pass by before 
their recommendations wore carried into practical effect. The 
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Chancery Amendment Act 1852, and the Common Law Procedure 
Acts 1852 and 1854, the legislative outcome of these Commissions, 
were little else than codes of procedure, applicable to the several 
Courts whence their titles were taken. The Chancery Amendment 
Act 1858, and Sir John llolt^a Act of l8G2 were partial and frag¬ 
mentary measures which, while* inviting a closer comparison of the 
opposite systems in vogue at Westminster and Lincoln's Inn, served 
rather to deepen than to diminish the contrast between them. 
Although they gave full power to the Court of Chancery to work 
out justice to the end, in those cases .where tlio suiter had rightly 
invoked its aid ; in all other cases they left its doors closed against 
hii6, and notwithstanding the ruinous costs he might have incurred 
in preparing his cause for trial, he still had to seek the redress, which 
he was admittedly entitled to, ))y commencing fresh proceedings else¬ 
where. This was just as if a physician liaving undertaken to cut ofi* 
a diseased, limb should unexpectedly lay an artery hare, and then 
leave the pEtftient to bleed to dcatli on the plea that he was not a pure 
surgeon. 

The Royal Commission of 1SG7 issued its first report in 186%), and 
on that report Lord Chancellor llathcrloy founded liis Judicature Bill 
of 1870, It is well known that Lord llathcrley’s bill failed, but the 
reasons of its failure are not easy to discover. It attempted to con¬ 
solidate all the superior courts into one new court, to which it gave the 
title of the Supreme Court of Judicature ; hut owing to some weakness 
in its framework, it was damaged b}' the criticism that the now tribunal 
was, after all, only the old courtSt under a new name, and that the 
consolidation was more norninar than real. It had another defect 
which ought not to have been fatal, and in fact might have been easily 
remedied : it* was wholly silent as to the course of procedure which the 
new” Supreme Court should adopt, tliat being left, according to Lord 
Ilatherloy’s first i)roposal, to he settled by a committee of judges, and 
by a committee of the Privy Council according to his second. On 
these tw'o blots Lord Westbury lavished his withering sarcasm in the 
House of Lords, while the Lord Chief Justice of England, for reasons 
that need not be gone into here, denounced the proposed changes to 
the outside world in a scathing letter to the Lord Chancellor, which 
had in it the ring of the days of Ellesmere and Coke. The Bill of 
1870 went down to the Commons ; but it was proceeded with no 
further, and was not even re-introduced in 1871, although Lord 
Hathcrley still held the seals. And the practitioners in the Courts, 
who had been much exercised in their minds as to their professional 
prospects in the event of the hill becoming law, bad rest two whole 
years. 

In November, 1872, on the retirement of Lord Hatherley, Sir 
Boundell Palmer became Lord Chancellor, and to his lot it fell—it 
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could not have fullen more appropriately to the lot of any man—^to 
introduce in the ensuing session of Parliament a measure embody¬ 
ing the main recommendations of the Commission of 1867, of 
which he had been the prime mover. It is said that the draft of 
this measure,which ultimately became 'The Judicature Act, 1878,^ 
wae entirely the work of Lord ■Selborne’s own hand, and the 
masterly way in which it dealt with the subject furnishes a strong 
presumption of the truth of the rumour. Lord Selborne’s bill was 
free from the faults wliicjli had proved so disastrous to his immediate 
predecessor ;• it effectually consolidated the superior Courts into one, 
without disturbing iho settled channels of business more than was 
absolutely necessary; it expressly declared the supremacy of the 
principles of equity, where they were in conflict with those of the 
Common Law, so as to prevent any future collision between them ; 
and it proscribed a code of i*ules, founded on a aimplo and rational 
basis, for the practical guidance of the tribunal that it called into 
existence. The one point of attack that it presented was, that it 
proposed to abolish, once and for all, the judicial functions of the 
House of Lords, and to transfer them to a new Court of Appeal. 
It was i'ound easy in certain quarters to turn this proposal 
into a political challenge, and to make it subserve party pur¬ 
poses, and 80 liord Selboruc's *bill, although it received thy royal 
assent in August, 1873, was suspended in its operation until 
November, 1874, and was again suspended until November, 1875. 
Tlie country lias reason to congratulate itself that these suspensions 
took place, for in the interval Lord Solbornc’s rules were expanded 
into a more complelo code of procedure, prepared with the sanction 
of a select committee of judges, and dealing in an exhaustive manner 
with the various points likely to arise in practice.' Last year it 
was the good fortune of Jjord Cairns to place the coping stone on 
the new judicial edifice^ by passing a supplemental Judicature 
Act, known as “ The Judicature Act, 1875,'' and containing, among 
other minor improveincnfs, this amended codtj of procedure. At 
the same time he silenced further opposition in Parliament, by 
prolonging the continuance of the judicial power of the House of 
Peers until November, 1876; and the country will have shortly to 
determine whether there is to be any further respite. By the Act 
of 1875, the Tories took up and carried forward the work of theii* 
political opponents, who had thoroughly manured and tilled the 
ground, but there was no attendant party triumph to recall the 
adroitness with which some years before they had contrived to * dish 
the Whigs' by outbidding them on the electoral question. The Acts 
of 1873 and 1875 make up between them one solid and consistent 
whole; and while the imparcial historian will acknowledge the 
flpecial services of their individual framers, he will divide the honours 
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between the two powers in the State without seeking to award the 
palm to either. 

Before inquiring what the Judicature Acts have done for us, 
let us consider for a moment what it is they have not done.. 
They have not brought about, nor were they intended to bring 
about, what is popularly termed a * fusion of law and equity.^ 
To have done this would have been to abolish trusts, and without 
trusts it would be impossible to adapt the devolution of property 
to the exigencies of modem civilised life. Every settlement of 
land or stock, and every disposition under which a married woman 
is protected against the extravagance or bankruptcy of her husband, 
avails^itself of the machinery of trusts; and no system of registration 
of titles that has yet been devised ventures altogether to dispense with 
trusts. The distinction between the legal and the equitable owner¬ 
ship is, in these cases, perfectly natural, and is to be found in nearly 
all systems «of jurisprudence that arc w-orthy of the name. Tho 
special vice of' the English system has been that this distinction was 
extended to cases where it was no longer natural, but on the 
contrary thoroughly artificial and irreconcilable with common sense. 
It was unnatural that a legal estate should become extinguished by 
union with another and greater legal estiite, while no such extinc¬ 
tion took place if both the estates were et|uituble only, or one Avas 
equitable and the other legal. It w^as unnatural that an assignment 
of abend or other debt should be recognised in a Court of Equity, but 
not recognised in a Court of Common Law. It was unnatural that 
time should be of the essence of a contract if sued on at Westminster 
Hall, but not of the essence of the same contract if sued on at 
Lincoln’s Inn; or that a tenant for life, under no legal restraint with 
regard to wasfe, should not be liable in damages for maliciously 
cutting down an ornamental avenue of trees; though, in equity, ho 
might be prevented from lopping a single bough, if an injunction were 
applied for before the mischief was done. To these and other 
absurd refinements of the same kind, the Judicature Acts have put 
an end, but they have still left a clear domain of equity, separate 
and distinct from that of law, namely, the domain of trusts. In a 
word, they have not elfectci fusion, but they have effected concur¬ 
rent administration. The terms ^ law ’ and ‘ equity ’ will, how¬ 
ever, be no longer used, as they have hitherto been, in opposition to- 
each other, and the latter term will probably cease to be used at all, 
except in connection with the equitable estate. This will be owing 
to the fact that in both sections of the Supreme Court, namely, the- 
High Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal, there is henceforth 
but a single set of ruling principles, and that in these Courts, for 
all administrative purposes, equity and law are one. 

Equity and law are one under the Judicature Acts, but are they 
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one at the expense of law or at the expense of equity ? The language 
of the Acts is plain that equity is to prevail, but what if those who 
administer law are not familiar with the equity that overrides it ? 
While the Bill of 1873 was passing through Parliament these 
questions were repeated in various forms, and caused such nervous 
apprehension in the minds of practitioners in the Court of Chancery 
as ultimately to induce them to present a remonstrance to the 
Lord Chancellor. The Saturday Review, in one of a series of 
articles which have since been republished,^ expressed itself in the 
same key; “ Our complaint of the Bill is that it destroys and 
does not construct, that ft abolishes the old safeguards, rude, no 
doubt, but still efficient, without substituting any other safegmards 
to protect the highest portion of our law from gradual but certain 
deterioration.'^ In fact it seems to have been thought that when 
the Court of Chancery was no more, the principles that had taken 
root there would die under transplantation, and that Lord Belborne 
having climbed to the summit of his ambition with tjje help of the 
ladder of equity M'as about to kick the ladder down on the pretence 
of making concessions to the common lawyers. These dismal fore¬ 
bodings wore iu great measure dispelled by Lord Selbornc’s speech 
on the third reading of liis hill, and have been completely falsified 
by the experience of the last three months. Those who gave them 
utterance did not sufficiently foresee or consider (1) that business 
would, at the commencement of the transition period, follow its 
ancient lines, and that actions involving points of equity would not, 
as a rule, bo set down for trial in those divisions of the High Court 
in wliich Common Law judges preside; (2) that the new system 
provides for and encourages a free interchange of judges between 
the difl[eront divisions; and (3) that the doctrines of <equity are not 
after all so recondite and abstruse that they cannot be grasped by a 
judge of ability, assisted by a competent bar, whatever his early 
training may have been. *It was a surprise to the profession when 
^ir George Mellish, an eminent Couimon Law advocate, was appointed 
a Lord Justice of the Court of Appeal in Chancery, but the appoint¬ 
ment was a signal success, and no one ever suggested that equitable 
principles sulicred at his hands. It was a greater surprise still when 
Mr. Baron Brarawell and Mr. Justice Brett, two ordinary judges of 
the old Common Law Courts, and therefore supposed to have no know¬ 
ledge of equity, were lately summoned to assist at the deliberations 
of the new Court of Appeal, and to rehear cases decided by the Master 
of the Rolls and the Vice Chancellors; but here, again, the selection 
has been amply justified by the result. Without enumerating other 
instances iu which eminent lawyers now living are doing good judicial 
work in a sphere not naturally their own,^ it will suffice to say that 

(1) “ Thoughta on Fusion of Lav and Equity.’* By G. W, Hemming, Ci.0. 
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the \ate Lord Cranworth was all the greater equity judge for having 
been also llaron of the Exchequer, and that Ijord Eldon himself irae 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas before he presided with such 
extraordinary power and learning over the old Court of Chancery. 

There is one other change in tho orgaiiic judicial structure which 
it will be convenient to notice he,re, namely, the abolition of the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber. The composition of that Court of intermediate 
appeal was, at all events in modem times, highly unsatisfactory. Its 
original design was, that the decision of the Court below, on the legal 
points reserved at the first trial, should be roAuewed by the entire 
body of Common Law judges, excluding only those who had been 
present at tho previous hearing. When tho Court, so formed, was 
a full one, and unanimous, its judgments carried with them very 
considerable weight. But, in practice, the Court seldom comprised 
more than five or six members, and this combination was based 
upon convenience rather than upon special fitness. The result was 
that a strong judgment of the Court of (iuoeii’s Bench, consisting 
perhaps of some five judges, was liable to be reversed in the 
Exchequer Chambei* by a majoritj’' of three judges over two, 
chosen at random from the Common Pleas and the Exchequer, 
and similarly the Exchequer judges were liable to be overruled 
by a narrow inajority of tho Queen’s Beneli and Common Pleas* 
Such "a system of compensation, however fair and even as between 
the judges, who alternately lost and won by the arrangement, 
could not commend itself to the unfortunate suitor with but a 
single cause to be tried. The special, if not tho only, advantage of 
this ingenious contrivance was, that it s^avvxl the salaries of extra 
appellate judges; its disadvantages were, that it unsettled iiistcud 
of settling the law, caused disappointment and vexation to the 
litigant, and, by taking too many of the judges of first instance 
away from their proper work, delayed thei progress of public busi¬ 
ness, It is unlikely that, amongst the most bigoted worshippers of 
our constitutional forms, any one will he found to drop u tear over 
the extinction of the Exchequer Chamber, and its merger in the 
new Court of Appeal. 

It would not be fitting to attempt, in these pages, to describe 
minutely the practice of the new Judicature, or to dwell at length 
on its superiority over the system it has superseded. To do this 
woxdd necessitate the use of professional tenns, which I desire as 
far as possible to avoid, and would require a far larger measure of 
space than I could venture to occupy. I shall, therefore, only touch 
lightly on four salient points ; (1) the new mode of commencing an 
action; (2) the new pleadings or methods of determining what are 
the real issues between tbe parties; (3) the evidence by which those 
issues may be supported; (4) the several forms of trial. 
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L All * actions' (and there are no longer any * suits are 
commopced by a writ of summons, which is required to state in a 
few simple words, for the information of the opposite party, what is 
the nature of the compl&int made, or relief sought, against him. 
This is at once an innovation upon the more recent practice and a 
partial restitution of an older order of things. Four-and-twenty 
years ago the initiatory writ at law was bound to declare, though it 
often did so in language nearly unintelligible, the nature of the 
redress asked for, the reason of this rule being that there were only 
fixed forms of writs, and those limited in number, within one or 
other of which the plaintiff’s grievance must bo brought, or he 
could not sue at all. In order to obviate this injustice, and with it 
to get rid of a good deal of absurd jargon that so darkened the 
threshold of the dispute as to prevent the plaintiff from clearly 
seeing his way into it, or the defendant from finding his way out, 
the Common Law Procedure Act, 1852, allowed writs to be issued 
without a word of explanation as to what the party i^uing them 
really wanted. The intention was good, namely, to make the system 
more clastic, but the effort to bo brief rendered the cause of action 
obscure. The practice of the Court of Chancery was open to still 
graver objections, for there the plaintiffs first step was to serve his 
opponent with a more or less prolix document called a ‘bill/ and. if 
the case was one for an immediate injunction, to folhnv the bill up 
by anotlicr document almost precisely in the same words, called an 
‘aflidavit in support.’ Thus the defendant, even if willing to confess 
himself in the wrong, had no opportunity of striking his colours 
except at the risk of having to pay a large sum for costs, and many 
a suit commenced in this wjiy lias been continued for the purpose 
of adjusting the burden of the costs, long after the siJbject matter 
had ceased to exist. The framers of the new code of procedure, 
profiting by the experience that nearly 70 jjer cent, of the litigation 
in England (I advisedly Say nothing of Scotland or Wales) is 
amicably arranged almost as soon as it is commenced, have steered a 
middle course between these opposite extremes, and have wisely 
prescribed that the nature of the claim to be made, and of the relief 
or remedy demanded, shall be clearly and concisely indorsed on 
the writ of summons, without requiring that it shall be cast in any 
stereotyped mould. 

II. After the writ of summons come the pleadings. And here we 
approach what was once a great mystery, almost as great as that in 
which the patrician order at Rome enveloped the formula* of actions 
until they were divulged by the theft of the scribe Flavius. Obviously 
the best system of pleading is that ^hich elicits, in the shortest and 
most convenient form, the material issues of fact to which the law has 
to be applied, and thus puts each party in complete possession of the 
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points to which his evidence should be addressed. Any method that 
stops short of this enables one party to spring a surprise on the other 
at the trial, and any method that goes beyond it cumbers the record 
with irrelevant matter. In either case there is risk of a miscarriage 
of justice : in the first, because the i^arty surprised may be unable, 
for want of preparation, to parry his adversary's attack; in the 
second, because juries are apt to lose sight of the real issue when 
false or collateral issues are presented along with it. The old 
common lawyers were so impressed with the first half of these truths, 
that the)'’ entirely forgot the second half; and thq art of special 
pleading scorns to have been invented expressly for the purpose of 
widening the area of dispute, instead of confining it within its proper 
bounds. As childi’en arc given fragments of coloured glass in a 
kaleidoscope, out of which they make new combinations by turning 
it round, so the special pleaders, taking to pieces a simple money 
transaction, and resolving it into all its possible dements, presented 
it to view in a distracting variety of shapes under tlie denomina¬ 
tion of ‘ common counts.' These common counts, originating with 
the plaintiff, gave i isc to as many diflerent ‘ pleas ’ on the part of 
the defendant; and thus, if one may be allowed a sudden change 
of metaphor, an intricate wob was spun, by the ingenuity of 
the lawyers, in which the client.Avould haAc failed to recognise a 
single thread of his own, if he had taken the trouble to look into it. 
For a long time, too, neither party could enforce, at Common Law, 
admissions from his opponent, but was forced to resort for them to 
the Court of Chancery, where they were indigenous to the soil. It is 
true that in 1804 interrogatories wore allowed to he administered 
with the leave of ilie Common Law judge, but the innovation was 
hampered with inconvenient restrictions, and was after all but an 
imperfect engine of discovery. To borrow a comparison from the able 
writer already referred to,^ an action at law was carried on much on 
the same principle as a game of whist, where each side does his best 
to conceal his hand from the other, whilst a suit in equity was 
managed like a game of chess, or, if you will, whist with double 
dummy. There can be little doubt that, as a means of shortening 
litigation, by informing each party beforehand of the strength and 
weakness of his adversary's case, the Equity method of pleading was 
the superior; but it had the great d^ect of suffering what was 
technically called the ^ discovery' to be mixed up and entangled 
with the * defence,’ and both to be presented together in a single 
document called the ‘ answer.’ . The new Rules of Procedure 
have untied this knot—a knot which the skilful draftsman strove 
to make us tight as possible—and discovery and defence are 

now kept apart from each other, while the pleading on both sides 

• 

(1) QuarUrl^ Mevifw, Jan*, 1876; Judicial InveBtigation of Truth.** 
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ia reduced to a simple narrative of facts, concluding with* the 
claim for the particular remedy to which the party speaking con¬ 
siders himself entitled. ^ Ample opportunity is afforded for amend¬ 
ment, both before and at the trial, when the justice of tho case 
demands it, and the plaintiff is allowed th^ last word; but unless 
fresh ground has been broken by the defendant, aijd made the 
foundation of u counter-claim, that word is merely of a formal 
character, and, when uttered, closes the pleadings. 

III. As tlie end of good pleading is to bring out the points of 
agreement and difference, aiyi thereby to narrow the coutrovfcrsy, so 
the end of a fair trial is to determine, by proper evidence, on which 
side the truth lies. If it had been asked under the old vv<jime What 
was proper emlmce —moaning thereby evidence furnished by human 
testimony, as distinguished from that furnished by documents— 
the answer to the question would have depended on tho Court in 
which it was put. The I’eply in the late Court of Chancery would 
have been, that evidence ■was proper if contained in Hie affidavit 
of some person conversant with the facts deposed to, provided only 
that the deposition was in other respects receivable, and that there 
had been an opportunitj" of cross-examining upon i1. In a Court of 
Common Law wo should have been told, that such affidavit evidence 
was very nearly worthless, and that the only proper mode o^ pro¬ 
ceeding was to put the witness into tho box, and get him to tell his 
story first-hand, in the presence of the judge and jury, wlio could 
observe liis demeanour, and draw their conclusions from it. The 
latter answer is jilainly the morp correct of the two, and no one 
familiar with the practice of tho Cburt of Chancery will deny that 
the system of evidence countenanced there was about as bad as it 
could be. In that Court, oral examination in chief beftre the Court 
itself was almost unknown, although, owing to certain modern Acts 
of Parliament, it was not wholly excluded; and cross-examination, 
even in hostile cases, could not, until quite recent times, be conducted 
under the eye of the Ohanftcry judge wlio had to decide Ihe cause. 
By a general order of Court of tho year 18()1, when cither party 
desired to cross-examine a witness, the party, whose witness he was, 
was required to produce him for that purpose at tho trial; but this 
order only applied to a limited class of suits, and lcf*t it optional to a 
plaintiff, by proceeding in a particular manner, technically called 
‘moving for a decree,’ to screen all his witnesses from judicial 
scrutiny, and to force the cause on for trial, supported by printed 
or written evidence only. In the hands of an lanscrupulous litigant, 
this worked considerable mischief, for it was often easy to manufac¬ 
ture an affidavit or deposition that -would stund the test even of severe 
cross-examination when the result only appeared on paper. T.o repro¬ 
duce the unwillingness and the hesitation of a witness is not possible 
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to a. shorthand writer, and it •was certainly never attempted by either 
•of the two amiable gentlemen before whom, as the official examiners 
'of the Court, Chancery cross-examinations had to bo conducted. 
Then again, even when the witnesses were honest, their affidavits 
often disguised, if they did not pervert the facts, owing to the mode 
of their production. An attorney's clerk would be sent down to an 
illiterate man or woman to ascertain what they knew of this or that 
matter, and, us a consequence of the interview, a string of statements 
would be jotted down more or less relevant to the questions to be 
tried. •These statements would then bo transcribed an^ submitted to 
counsel, with instructions to turn them into an affidavit, and this he 
did'hy bringing out prominently all the favourable portions of them, 
and throwing all the unfavourable ones into background. 
Not unfrequently he would make a suggestion that possibly the 
witness would ho able to depose to some fiirtber fact bearing on the 
case, which appeared to him to have been forgotten, and bo appended 
provisionally another sentence or two, w'ith the remark that the 
witness should he seen again, and that, if true, it should he introduced 
into his deposition. *It was coimuonly found that human nature was 
too weak to resist so powerful u temptation, and that if the witness's 
memory was not really quickened by the suggestion, ho managed to 
persuade himself that it was. The opposing counsel, having no means 
of judging from perusal of the completed document what was within 
the certain knowl(Klg(‘ of tlio deponent, and what was merely his 
hazy recollection or belief, often abstained from cross-examining on 
this interpolated matter, lost the answer should strengthen his adver¬ 
sary’s case. It may be added that the witness, having usually got 
hi.s affidavit by heart before he came up for cross-examination, would 
probably not? have bexm substantially shaken if the experiment had 
been tried. In not a few instances—though the practice was never 
approved of—affidavits have been prepared without any sufficient 
materials, on the chance that the witness would “swear up to the 
mark;" and it being notorious that prosecutions for poijury, even 
where directed by a judge, very rarely end in a verdict of guilty,^the 
mark has been often sworn up to accordingly. In uon-contested 
cases, or where the parties agree to it, there can of course bo no 
objection to affidavit evidence; and therefore the Judicature Act 
provides that, under those conditions, it may ho resorted to. Thus, 
all that is good in the Chancery system is preserved, wliile much 
useless expense is saved, by its being no longer imperative on the 
suitor, as it formerly was at Common Law, to summon his witnesses 
from a distance to prove facts lying outside the field of actual contest, 
IV. It remains to suy a few words on the several forms of trial. 
These arc now considerAhly multiplied so as to be capable of easy 
adaptation to almost tiny phase of the litigation. The Acts carefully 
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preserve the right of every litigant to have his cause submitted,'as 
a whole, by the judge to the jury, with a proper and complete direc¬ 
tion both as to the law and the evidence ; but at the same time they 
recognise the truth that there are many subsidiary parts of a case 
that cannot bo conveniently dealt with in this old constitutional 
fashion. Not only are there questictns of law which have to be 
disengaged from the facts and first determined by the judge; but 
there are many questions of fact which arc not proper to bo sub¬ 
mitted to a jury at all. For example the facts, and the concisions 
to be drawn from them, may hinge, not on actual events or 
phenomena falling within the range of the senses, but on a general 
course of mercantile dealing, or the special usage of a trade; and 
then they cannol^ wcll be determined without a knowledge of that 
course of dealing, or the usage of that particular trade. Sometimes 
they involve complicated inquiries into mere matters of account, and 
it is easj^ to sco that in those and like instances, to bring into play 
the machinery of a judge and jury would be a useless wasflb of public 
time. Under tlic old system, there were maqy contrivances for 
disposing of this class of questions, and each Court adopted that one 
which seemed righi. in its own eyes. In the Court of Chancery, 
matters of account were referred to the judge at chambers, that is, 
practically to the chief clerk ; in t*bc Courts of Common Law, refc- 
roncos went to the master, or, whore the parties so agreed, to private 
arbitration, tlie arbitrator being usually a barrister, or a lay export 
whose ignorance of law was supposed to bo counterbalanced by his 
special knowledge on other points. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the inconveniences with w^ich this last kind of reference 
was attended. In the first place arhilration was seldom resorted to 
until the trial had actually commenced and all the costs of it had been 
incurred, including even tbc fee on the counsers brief. Towards the 
end of an assize, it w^as not lyicommoii to see a dozen heavy actions 
so dealt with, to the surprise of no one engaged in them except the 
parties themselves, who naturally failed to comprehend why their 
cases were so summarily shunted. It is to bo hoped they abstained 
from following them further, for what with adjournments to suit 
everybody’s convenience, half or quarter days of work, documents 
and witnesses not forthcoming when wanted, and a hundred other 
irregularities, due to the absence of judicial control and the wholesome 
check of public opinion, these arbitrations, when they once began, 
threatened never to come to an end. The result was an enormous 
increase of costs, to say nothing of risk of iriiscarriage in the award, 
and if miscarriage there were, it was irretrievable; for an award does 
not admit of an appeal, unless there is error on the face of it, or the 
arbitrator has boon guilty of personal misconduct. The Judicature 
Acts have not abrogated these references to arbitrations, but have 
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pkCced them on a higher platform, by calling into existence a ne^ 
class of functionaries called Official Referees, who are directed to 
hold their sittings de die in diem, and are clothed with all the 
authority of judges of the High Court, except the power of committal 
to prison. The Official Referee is not bound, as the private arbitra¬ 
tor was, to complete the Reference as a whole, irrespective of the 
difficulties that may have arisen in the course of it; but he is at 
liberty to break it ofE and submit any incidental ‘ question for the 
decision of the Court, or to state any facts specially, in order that the 
Court may draw its own inferences from them. The Court may also 
require any explanation or reasons from the referee, and remit to 
him the whole, or any part, of his * findings ’ for reconsideration and 
revision. Should the parties prefer it, they may choose their own 
referee, and so withdraw themselves from the jurisdiction of the 
permanent officer; the person so agreed on (called a special referee) 
being invested by the Acts with all the powers and duties of the 
official reftfreo. 

There is one othpr office created by the Acts in connection with 
the Supreme Court which has hitherto been only known in connec¬ 
tion with the Admiralty and the County Courts, namely, the office 
of Assessor. Whenever a reference was made to the Registrar of the 
Court of Admiralty, he had power to call in competent merchants 
and other skilled persons to assist him in the inquiry; and when, 
in the year 1868, a limited Admiralty jurisdiction was conferred on 
certain County Courts, the judges of those Courts wore authorised 
to summon to their aid nautical persons acquainted with maritime 
subjects. In the following year, by an amending Act, the County 
Court judges were empowered to call in mercantile assessors; but 
owing to this Act having been framed under a misconception, the 
power has been very sparingly, if ever, exercised. It is by no 
means clear as yet what will be the precise functions of the assessors 
of the Supreme Court, or how they will be selected, the rules of 
procedure being silent on these points; but their business will be 
not only to assist the judges, when required, but the referees also, 
whether official or special; and the remuneration, both of referees 
and assessors, is to be determined by the Court employing them. 
Roth classes of officers have been long known on the Continent, 
referees or experts for the investigation of special facts being dis¬ 
tinctly recognised by the Hamburg law, and commercial assessors 
having been established at Frankfort many years before it ceased to 
be a free state. 

There is still another important provision of the new Acts which 
may appropriately be noticed here, viz., the formation of district 
registries in immediate* connection with the Supreme Court. It was 
unquestionably a hardship to compel all actions which did not fall 
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within the County Court jurisdiction to be commenced in London, 
when both parties were residing or carrying on business in the same 
country town. For the mechanical process of issuing the writ, or of 
entering up judgment in default of the appearance of the defendant, 
a local office, where the proceedings can be recorded, is obviously as 
good as a London one, and it is very much cheaper. Hitherto every 
country solicitor has had a London agent by whom all his business 
in the superior Courts has been transacted, and who has shared the 
clients' fees with him. Large fortunes have been accumulated by 
many a metropolitan firm whqse principal employment has beeft that 
of an intermediary only; and, in former times, the support of what 
was called a large agency house has been the making of many* a 
barrister, and has accelerated his promotion to the bench. Business 
is now dispersed through a greater number of channels, so that the old 
professional monopolies no longer assume such gigantic proportions. 
The establishment of district registries will, though not to.any very 
considerable extent, further curtail the employment of tlmse agents ; 
but if there is to be uniformity in the law, and a great and central 
bar, it would be impossible wholly to dispense with them, and we 
must become thoroughly disintegrated and provincialised before 
they cease to exist. The Judicature Acts have, in this respect, 
been very cautiously and discreetly framed. When either of the 
parties resides outside the limited area proscribed by the Acts, the 
proceedings, down to notice of trial, can only go on within that 
area with the consent of both litigants; and even W'hen both reside 
within the same area, there are ^rcat facilities for removing the 
action to London, if a judge should think fit so to order. Except 
that local venues are abolished, the trial of the action will, for the 
most part, take place where it took place before, wdthout*reference to 
the district registry in which the preliminary proceedings have been 
had. 

Disguise the fact as we iondoners may, it is obvious that there 
is a powerful body of persbns at work who are striving to break 
up our judicial framework, and to decentralise the legal profession, 
binder the plausible plea that law should be cheap, and should 
be administered near every man's door. • Those who are of this 
opinion are apt to forget that cheap law encourages litigation, and 
that when law is home-made its quality is seldom first-rate. It is 
natural that localised judges and provincial solicitors should per¬ 
suade themselves that the County Courts might be made legal centres 
for commercial administration, and that he who can be entrusted to 
decide a dispute involving fifty pounds can, as safely, bo trusted to 
decide upon thousands. But is the country prepared to have its 
large commercial questions decided in a dozen different ways by a 
dozen different tribunals ? All law is bad that is uncertain, or rather 
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imcertain law is no law; and without a controlling power and the 
fittest intellocts to wield it, our law, which for want of a code is 
already obscure enough, would soon becoipe a chaos. The integrity 
of our judges is beyond suspicion, but if they were all fixed in 
certain spots, and attended by local barristers and solicitors only, 
who can say what influences jnight not be brought to bear upon 
them—^influences which they themselves would not bo conscious of, 
just as the weakest of them arc not conscious now of the spell that 
an able advocate, with whose manner and tone they have become 
pleasantly familiar, succeeds in weaving around them Y The concep¬ 
tion of English Law as the image of Justice is dear to the hearts of 
the bulk of the people of England; and the embodiment of that 
conception, whether viewed from its civil or its criminal side, should 
have something of majesty about it. 

The introduction into our legal system of the several new elements 
already indicated; the facilities now given for joining together 
several cavses of action and for admitting counter-claims; the 
power conferred on the judges to settle issues, where not clearly 
defined by the parties themselves; the extension of the special 
indorsement on the writ which has been found so useful for bills of 
exchange; in a Avord, the equipping of every division of the High 
Coiu*t Avith all the judicial appliances that have proved valuable any¬ 
where, will, it is hoped, pacify those members of the community who 
have for some time past been clamouring for tribunals of commerce, 
including even Mr. Ayrton, Avho stands at their head. Judging 
from the eAudence taken before tb.c Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, Avhich reported in 1871, Mr. Ayrton and his mercantile 
friends are not yet agreed amongst themseh^cs as to the composition 
of the tribunals that they arc prepared to recoiuracnd, or the class of 
cases that should come before them. They arc not agreed whether 
the judges should be Avholly commercial, us in Franco and Belgium, 
or partly commercial and partly legal, as in many of the German 
states; whether the commereial members should bo paid or not for 
their services, AA'hether the tribunals should he exclusive of, or con¬ 
current with, that of tlie superior Courts, Avhether they should be 
hound hy the settled rules of evidence, or should admit as evidence 
whatever appears to them to be material, whether there should or 
should not be an apjocal to a regularly constituted legal Court. 
For example, amongst the witnesses examined, Mr. Morris, the 
President of the Halifax Chamber of Commerce, stated that he 
should personally prefer that the ncAV tribunal shojuld bo on a purely 
voluntary footing, like the Committee of the Stock Exchange or 
Lloyds, “thus offering to litigants the power of escaping litigation 
“by referring it to men honest and anxious to come to a speedy 
“opinion, with their knowledge derived from a fellow feeling with 
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the two parties.” The Chairman of the Bradford Chamber differed 
in toto from Mr. Morris, and, so far from wishing to use the new 
Courts merely as instrmpents of voluntary arbitration, desired that 
they should bo complete Courts of first instance, with exclusive and 
compulsory jurisdiction, though liable to be appealed from on purely 
legal questions- In fact, ho wished ^or an extension of the existing 
County Courts with a special commercial department superadded, 
that should be unfettered by any pecuniary limit. Other witnesses 
were for making the jurisdiction compulsory, but only in the case 
whore one of 4he parties insisted on it, leaving it optional to them to 
have the cause tried by the Superior Court, if both wore willing to 
indulge in tlie luxury. And so throughout the entire blue book, 
qmt hominrs tot mifentUv, How the Committee managed, in face of 
this evidence', to issue an unanimous report, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand ; and their final proi)osal to appoint “ commercial judges whose 
“ office, like that of a justice' of the peace, should be rcga,?'ded as an 
** honourable duty, not as a service of omoluinont ” does not strike ono 
us very practical, or consistent with our experience of the require¬ 
ments of business men. Most law reformers ol the present day are 
endeavouring to get rid of our one unpaid magistracy, that composed 
of clergymen and country squires, and to attempt to establisli 
anotlicr of a wholly commercial (ffiaractor appears to be little short of 
preposterous. 

It must no! be inferred from what has boon said that the new 
system is Avithout hloraishcs, or that it will not require careful 
handling to insure its working, smoothly. Already some of the 
rules of procedure have failed to'stand the criticism brought to 
beai* upon them, hut no flaw has ycti boon discovered that cannot 
be easily rejiaired. Ono thing seems likely, that tlie*existmg staff 
of judges will i>roYe iniuleqiiate to the task that they arc required to 
got through, and this more ^especially in the Chancery DiAnsion, Avhero 
the greater part of thecjvidencc has now to he taken riva voce in open 
court. Sonus of the Comtnon Jjaw j-udges (I use the term for con¬ 
venience merely) are already beginning to complain of the excessive 
friction that attends their labours under the Acts, and of the diver¬ 
sified parts that they arc called upon to fill at the shortest possible 
notice. But friction is an accompaniment of all new machinery, and 
every fresli cx])ericiire on the bench increases the power of those 
who preside there, and adds to the confidence Avhich they inspire. 
It can, hoAvcviu-, he hardly necessary that so much continuous exer¬ 
tion should be required of the judges as is involved in their having 
to endure a sitting, like that now in progress, of thirteen weeks 
without a break. Few minds arc strong enough to bear so severe a 
strain, and, unless both bench and bar a»e in full vigour, business 
may go on but it does not progress. Any one who has had practical 
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experience of our Courts knows how the trial of a heavy cause may 
be reduced within a comparatively narrow compass when the judge, 
before whom it is opened, has a rapid perception of the real points on 
whichit turns, and how the spoechesof counsel and evidence of witnesses 
may be curtailed by timely intimation from the Court of what is, 
and what is not, relevant matter. If all sittings are to be as 
protracted as that which commenced on the 11th of last month, one 
of two things must happen; either we must have more judges, or 
public business will begin to drag and the quality of tho work of 
the Judicial Bench will, with rare exceptions, deteriorate. 

These difficulties may be easily arranged, as involving no 
important principle; but there are two other questions of greater 
moment, intimately connected with our Judicature, to which Parlia¬ 
ment will have to address itself early in tho ensuing session. The 
first of these—the appointment of one or more Public Prosecutors— 
has been agitated for upwards of twenty years, and has been the 
subject of IV) less than five abortive bills, the last of which was 
introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. Bruce in 187f3, 
and was withdrawn'for want of time to proceed with it effectu¬ 
ally. Every one is agreed that, when a crime has been com¬ 
mitted, it ought not to be left to the individual injured to bring the 
criminal to justice; not only because a crime is an offence against the 
State, but because a State which declines to interfere by prosecuting 
criminals to conviction cannot adequately discharge its duty as pro¬ 
tector of the lives and properties of its subjects. So long us the 
prosecution of offenders is left in private hands, crimes which ought 
to be severely punished are likely to be condoned, and the condonation 
of a crime often acts as an encouragement to the criminal to repeat 
his former experiment on a larger scale. Even when a private citiaen 
takes the trouble to put the law in motion, although he may have 
nothing to gain by it, his prosecution often fails for want of adequate 
funds, or defective knowledge either on his own part, or on the part 
of those he employs. In civil causes this is inevitable, for we are all 
liable to disappointments, owing to the carelessness or incompetency 
of our agents; but the State has a right to be served efficiently, 
and by the prizes it is able to offer can always insure that it shall 
be. At present the duty of getting up prosecutions is, in the first 
instance, entrusted to the police, and they it is who communicate 
with the witnesses, and put the evidence into shape. It is no dis¬ 
paragement to them to say that they do this part of their work only 
too well, and that innocent men have sometimes suffered from their 
tr(^ de ziU, Moreover, the police are not infrequently the most 
important witnesses at the trial, and a prosecutor who is also a 
witness is apt to be biased, even when he desires to be honest. It is 
a mere accident that the committing magistrates’ clerks also act as 
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public prosecutors up to a certain point. Their services in that capacity 
are occasional merely, and very ill-requited, and there have been 
many cases of importance in which they have failed to instruct 
counsel for the prosecution at the assizes, because it was not worth 
thbir while to prepare his brtef or advance his fee. 

The only instances of State prosecutions arising out of private 
injuries occur when, as in a late celebrated case turning wholly on 
circumstantial evidence, the Government interferes on account of 
their peculiar gravity, and then the action of the Government is 
determined by popular rumour, rather than by legal authority, and 
is wholly dependent on the will of the Lords of the Treasury. There 
is no danger in England of our public prosecutors becoming invested 
with inquisitorial powers, like those of the ministere public in France, 
or of their modelling their indictments on the French ncies eVaccusa^ 
iiou, which not only recapitulate all the grounds from which the 
guilt of the accused may be inferred, but also refute by anticipation 
the arguments for the defence. The difficulty of the n^easure lies, 
not in its principle, but in its administrative details, and it is, there¬ 
fore, exactly the kind of problem which the Conservatives undertook 
to solve when they last came into office. 

The other question which must be discussed next session, and 
finally disposed of, is the question whether there is to be a second 
appeal in civil cases, and what the nature of that appeal is to be. 
The House of Lords, unless willing to submit to reform, can hardly 
maintain its ground, as the tribunal of ultimate resort, beyond the 
autumn of this year; for at present it is disfigured by shams, and we 
are fast learning to exchange shams-for realities. That there should 
be an opportunity for a second appeal, I, for one, sincerely believe; 
but half the value of tlie appeal is thrown away if tie judgment 
delivered gives forth an ^uncertain sound. That half-a-dozen law- 
peers should pretend to he the House of Lords, and that wo should 
all agree to call them so, is plainly contrary to common sense; that, 
being all of them ex-judges,•except the one who for the time being is 
the Chief Judge of the land, they should deliver their judgments in 
the deliberative, instead of the judicial style, would be intolerable 
but that the singularity of the form is usually rede'-med by tho 
broad wisdom that pervades and animates tho substance. Tho mis¬ 
chief of these so-called speeches is, that those uttered by the minority 
get cited as authorities, as well those uttered by the majority, 
though, in fact, neither the one nor tho other are commanding 
expositions of tho law, nor, except so far as they lead up directly to 
the final decision, are they binding on tho subordinate courts. Diffe¬ 
rences of opinion often exist amongst the members of the Judicial 
Committee of, tho Privy Council, and the ^0 differences find free 
expression in the course of the cases heard before them, but the judg- 
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ment delivered is as the voice of one man, and not a discordant note is 
heard in it. If the rule were otherwise, these imperial appeals would 
soon cease to satisfy our colonics and dependencies, as happily they 
now do; just as any other manifesto of' the Crown, if it bore the 
marks of indecision, would inevitably breed disaffection and distrtiBt. 
It was right that the members^ of the old Exchequer Chamber should 
openly state their individual conclusions, and even reply upon one 
another in the course of delivering judgment; for*the benefit of the 
discussion would have been lost if these conclusions had not been 
put in a shape in which they could be reviewed by the Court above. 
But the strength of the llouso of Ijords, as a Court of ultimate 
appeal, is seriously impaired by the public exhibition of divided and 
distracted counsels; and it is peculiarly illogical that the members 
of such a Court should bo openly arrayed against each other, when 
the theory is that they arc bound by all the decisions of their 
predecessors, and that their own decisions are in their turn in¬ 
fallible, and can only be altered by the intervention of the 
entire body of the legislature. It is a minor grievance that the 
House of Lords is‘not accessible during the prorogal ion of Parlia¬ 
ment, for the judicial arrears there are never very considerable ; hut 
whilst we arc promoting, by every means in our power, the dispatch 
of business in the superior Courts,* it is an anomaly to brook delay in 
tbe highest Court of till. As a second legislative chumbor the House 
of Lords is of immense and increasing value to the State; but its 
present judicial position is a mere ‘ survival ’ of past ages, and adds 
nothing to its dignity or its pormauencc. It has been frequently 
admonished that this cxcrcscejicc must be pared away, or made 
conformable to modem requirements; the time has fully come for it 
to show how far it has profited by the warning. 

MoNTAfiUK CoOKSON. 



HOME AND FOEEIGN APFAIES. 

* a 

The past mouth has brought no modification in* the state of the East. 
Austria persists with admirable patience in trying to untie the trordian knot 
which no one dares to propose to cut. At St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 
Constantinople, however, they are simply marking time; everybody is exces¬ 
sively vigilant and rather distrustful. Count Andrassy’s Note on the reforms 
which ought to*be required from the Porto has travelled very slowly, only 
reaching its destination a fortnight after beginning its journey. It has been 
duly examined by the cabinets, Russia, Prussia, Franco, and Italy all 
approve it. England after some hesitation also supports it, because her 
abstention would encourage inopportune resistance in Turkey. The diffi¬ 
culty of course is not to trace a programme, but to assure its execution. 
For tliis, us everybody secs, the intervention of the great powers, under one 
form or another, is indispensable. But what form of intervention will be 
really efiicaciouR, and at the same lime such as Turkey can accept? 

Even Lord Stratford dc Redcliffc admits that the c'lxecution of the reforms 
should bo superintended by a commission composed of the representatives 
of the great powers. But would this be enough ? Two difficulties present 
themselves at the first glance. In 9. commission containing persons with 
difforent'or hostile interests, agreement in action is not easy; it is only to 
be secured by abstaining from action. Moreover, the iniquities which are to 
bo brought to an end, are perpetrated in remote districts where the govern¬ 
ment of Constantinople itself lias little means of exerting effective pressure. 
For some time past circumstances have been remarked on all sides that 
unmistakably indicate a complete disorganization of tlie body politic. In 
Roumelia and Bulgaria, though these are not insurgent provinces, bands of 
Turks, (tften of Bashi-Bazouks, make their way into the farm’fetcads, outrage 
the women, carry off all that is worth taking, and slay or burn the unhappy 
peasants. Atrocities of the sumo sort arc committed even at the very doors 
of Constantinople. When sofdicrs who represent the government, thus set 
an example of pillage and ussjissinalioii, what means has authority got loft for 
restoring order ? In vain you decree the equality of Christians and Mus¬ 
sulmans. It will bo a dead letfei*. Those who are best informed declare 
positively that such reforms will never bo pqt into practice or respected, 
until they are imposed by an iron hand. Just in proportion as the poverty 
of the Treasury grows worse, will the disorganization gro>v more general. 
The officials, no longer drawiiig their salaries regularly, Avill no longer fulfil 
their duties. The soldiers, no longer receiving their pay, will plunder tho 
rayahs, like the lanzknechts of the middle ages. Tho provincial governors, 
to obtain a greater return from the tjixcs, Avill exact larger tithes, and by so 
doing will ruin agriculture. AhijufittH nbi/Hmim rovat. Oppression produces 
misery, and extreme misery leads to depopulation. This is the way in 
which Spain Ipst half of her population. How. many tears and how much 
ruin are represented by the interest on Turkish loans that has been recently 
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pai4 to the creditors! J No civilized country can lend its aid, direct or 
indirect, in maintaining such a system. 

From this vicious circle the only way of escape is foreign intervention, 
and to Austria alone, as is justly repeated again and again, can this 
mission be entrusted. If there is any go^»ernment which ought to be tiie 
heir of the sick man it ib Austria. Austria is the only great power whose 
confines touch those of Turkey. Already she has on her territory a part of 
the populations that occupy the neighbouring regions, lioumanians, Serbs, 
Croats, Bosniacs,—In such a way that ethnological sympathies, whose 
influence is incessantly growing stronger, are one day sure to force on one 
side or another the reunion of members *that the chance* of events dis¬ 
joined. The reconstitution of nationalities has causes so deep that nothing 
canhinder its accomplishment. The nationality of the Southern Slavs will 
one day reconstitute itself cither under the auspices of Austria, or else on its 
ruins. Prince Bismarck has said on this subject a simple and profound 
thing that describes the entire situation : The centre of gravity of Austria 
will be displaced eastwards. The mission of Austria is in her name, Ost 
Reich, the eastern empire. Since Count Andrassy has traced the plan of 
the reforms to be sought from the Porte, it is to liim that the task of super¬ 
vision naturally falls/- To urge and sustain him in this path is what 
England and Germany ought to do; their interests here are identical. 
For good policy, statesmen ought to act in the dii'ectiou of events that must 
be brought to pass by the plain force of circumstances. Bismarck and 
Cavour did great things, because they made themselves the instruments of 
that mighty idea which carries all before it in our time—the constitution of 
nationalities. No doubt, neither Count Andrassy nor the Hungarians desire 
intervention in Turkey, But let them think of the future. If they thrust 
from them all responsibility for Ottoman afiuirs, Russia will sooner or later 
be drawn on to act, and if she su().cceds, Austria is lost. Supported by 
Germany and England, she has nothing to fear. 

Can we also count upon France ? There is some ground for doubt. 
Our newspapers have recently made advances low^ards the adoption of a 
common policy by invoking the memories of the Crimean war. These 
advances have been rather contemptuously Repulsed. They have been met 
in some such words as these:—“ Wo have carried on policy d la franqaise 
quite long enough; that is to say, policy for other people. Let us now 
take to policy d Vnmjlaise, that is to say, policy for ourselves.” Nothing 
could be more desirable. France has no vital interest engaged in eastern 
afiairs. She has very good reasons for not plunging gratuitously into them. 
But it is a curious illusion, and one that has become universal in France, to 
suppose that the French took part in the Crimean war to give pleasure 
to England. Napoleon III. would make war for an idea, but for a 
Napoleonic idea only, not an English idea. If he sought an alliance with 
England, it was only because in this way he was procuring admission—be, 
an adventurer who had climbed to power by crime—into the circle of 
European sovereigns ; because in this way he was restoring her prestige to 
France, and satisfying an ^rmy that had raised him to the throne. The 
Crimean expedition was not made in an English, but in a dynastic, interest. 
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Independently of the oriental complications that bind her so closely, 
Austria finds herself also struggling with domestic difficulties. Annual 
deficits have accumulated until a loan has become necessary. A still graver 
thing—the union of Austria 'and Hungary—the dualism conceived by Deak 
—^eems threatened in connection with the revision of treaties of commerce. 
Hungary insists that she was sacrificed in that compromise, and was made 
to bear an unfairly largo share of debt. * She is against protective duties, 
and claims the concession of financial preferences, threatening in case of 
non-compliance, to restore the customs line that divided the two countries 
in old days. The Austmns are indignant at these exaggerated demands 
and threats. Better, they say, personal union, than new concessioms. 

Personal union used to bo the programme of the Hungarian opposition. 
But the Hungarians ought carefully to avoid anything that can weakeivtbe 
Dual Empire, for assuredly it is they who have now the upper hand, and 
in case of any dislocation they would see themselves confronted by a Slav 
and Rouman majority which they would find it troublesome to hold in. 
At present, they lean upon the Cisleithan Germans, who are the root of 
their strength. Left to themselves, they would sooner or later become 
subordinate to tho other nationalities, which are already superior to them 
in numbers, which are developing, and which are learning to look to neigh¬ 
bouring populations of the same origin. The Hungarians have a great 
part to play in tho east, if they know how to understand it. Egoism will 
ruin them ; devotion to the development of the other nationalities will save 
and magnify them. Sooner or later, by the influence of railways, by the 
spread of knowledge, by the growth of wealth, the various Slav and 
Rouman groups will acquire more power, and will incline to form a union 
according to their ethnographical affinities. It is for the Hungarians to 
direct this great movement of transformation. If they insist on opposing 
it, it will assuredly crush them. 

Elections arc about to take place in Spain; but it is imppssible to feel 
any great interest in the electoral struggle. The result is foreseen. Every 
Spanish government that appeals to the electors, invariably obtains an over¬ 
whelming majority. Nowhere, not even in imperial France, has tho art of 
making people vote according to the wishes of the ministry in power been 
pushed further than in Spain. Only this factitious majority is no sooner 
airived at Madrid, than it falls to pieces, and overturns the ministry by 
whoso means it was elected. Castclar publishes a long and eloquent electoral 
manifesto. It is extremely sensible, and shoVs that Castelar has profited 
by tho lessons of experience. At bottom, the ideal which he used to defend, 
that of a federal republic, seems to be perfectly adapted to Spain. Notwith¬ 
standing the incessant efibrts of centralised despotism to establish a unity 
like that of France, Spain has always remained a federation of provinces. 
Provincialism, or—to use the German phrase—Particularism, is in this 
country more full of life, more deeply rooted, more abundant in contrasts 
and oppositions, than it is either in Germany or in Switzerland, It is 
provincialism that maintains the struggle in the north under the flag of Don 
Carlos. Each province has its dialect, its manners, its traditions, its distinct 
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interests. They all live an independent life they do not feel themselves 
touched, by one another’s agitations. The whole south is free from any 
trouble about the civil war that rages in the north. Business does not 
suffer. The traffic on the railways is as active. The whole machinery of 
trade works as if all were peaceful. If eacl^ province could have assured .to 
it an autonomy like that which is enjoyed by the Swiss cantons, then Spain 
would have a constitution in accoid with her history, as well as with her 
present character, and so might enjoy order and liberty. 

What ruins Spain is centralisation, and the relics which she is bent on 
preserving of the greatness of old time—first, Madrid, secondly, Cuba. It 
is Madrid, that centre of political intrigue^ and parasitic eorruption, that 
relieving office for without resources—Madrid, that city bom in 

a desert, against the design of nature, and by the malign action of des* 
potism—it is Madrid that devours the revenues of the provinces, and gives 
them back in return only confusion and revolution. What is needed is to 
deprive the capital of its preponderance, by restoring to the provinces the 
gi’eatcr portion of those duties and public rights of which the central power 
has laid hold. Evidently such a transformation can only be brought about 
gradually and' in time of peace. During the agitated da3’s that Castclar 
passed in power, it was impossible for him to busy himself in administrative 
reforms; but it is these reforms, with decentralisation for their aim, that the 
party of the federal republic ought to pursue. They have seen chjurly that 
under a centralised system, the republic cannot exist; it succumbed less by 
the force of its enemies than by its own weakness and lack of vital force. 

In £he middle ages Spain was covered by small independent states, which 
were genuine republics, as the Navarrese provinces are to this day. Under 
this system, Spain was free, prosperous, happy, and it is exactly such a 
sj'stem that her statesmen ought to strain twery nerve to restore. If 
Italy has shown an 'immediate fitness for constitutional government and 
modern liberties, it is because, thanks to her division into difi'orent states, 
local life hud preserved great strength at Florence, Milan, Turin, Bologna, 
Naples, Palermo, Messina. It is well to establish political unit}' in order 
to bind up the various provinces that form a nationality ; hut it is a fatal 
error to strip them of their peculiar life and native originality. 

Moutalcmbort has shown in a recently-published paper that Spain was 
long prosperous and free. The Spaniards, ho says, were brave and indus¬ 
trious, so long as they were unshackled by masters. But Spain has been 
destroyed by the association of two despotisms—the despotism of the 
Church, and the despotism of kings. Intolerance, the Inquisition, and 
tyrannical centralisation, drove out Moors, Jews, and Protestants; killed 
industry, stifled thought, depopulated the land. Never has a clearer, a 
more terrible lesson been given to man. Never has it boon more unmis¬ 
takably seen how a nation is undone when it once allows itself to be robbed 
of its freedom. Never has decay been more profound, more swift. Only 
the Ottoman Empire offers a similar sight. No doubt it is not dogma that 
Montalombcrt accuses; the doctrine that he charges with raining Spain 
and threatening the future of France is Vaticanism. Though intolerance 
and the Inquisition have destroyed Spain, the Spanish bishops in the 
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pending elections deliberately place only one ol)ject before their partisans : Jo 
restore these very things. This is what their electoral circular (January 10) 
says :—“ Freedom of worship is condemned by propositions 77, 78, and 79 
of the Syllabus of the immortal pontiff, Pius IX.: no Catholic, therefore, 
can vote for this mischievous freedom, nor send to the Cortes men who have 
resolved to establish it in Spain. It is our duty "to direct all our legal 
action to keeping out of the Assembly and the Senate those who cherish 
any such design.*’ As the Syllabus is iti truth universal, it follows that all 
over the world the Church persecutes freedom of worship. And Lord 
Acton will still say that Rome docs not interfere in temporal things. 

Another embafrassment which, Spain has inherited from he;* vanished 
greatness are the colonies of the Antilles. They are a heavy burden for 
her, a root of ruin, a perpetual source of danger. If the Spanish GoVofn- 
ment had been free to devote to the repression of war at home, the men 
and money that are sent away every year to Cuba, there is every probability 
that peace would have ]>ecn restored long ago. The prolongation of the 
evils of intestine war is the Consequence of the possession of Cuba. Besides 
this, another consiiquonce is tlie frequent occasion of conflict with other 
states, as recent incidents provtj. The Spanish fleet is at tSc Antilles; 
therefore it cannot exercise a proper vigilance on the coasts of the pro¬ 
vinces that are occupied by the insurgents. The insurgents tire on foreign 
ships passing within reacli of their guns. English vessels having been 
struck, commerce demands resort to energetic measures, and would have 
England make the Spanish government answerable for these violations of 
international law. Spain of course can do nothing in the matter, but slio 
is menaced both in her dignity and her interests. 

It is in her relations with the United States, that Cuba especially becomes 
a serious stumbling-block to her, Undoubtodl}^ jiid is given to the Cuban 
insurgents from the neighbouring shores of the Union. Tlio Spanish 
cruisers try to put a stop to this; hence constant impediments to the 
regular commerce, and a good many measures that are by no means right 
according to the law of nations. Heiicts again, energetic coini)laints from 
the American government, and from titne to time threatening warnings, 
such us President Grant bus Inmiched mon* than once. The European 
public has just been admitted tp the discussion now pending between the 
American and Spanish governments, and th<) energetic Note of the American 
Secretary (Nov. 5) must prove the prelude to measures more energetic 
still. That an American minister should not only be anxious to state the 
grievances of his countrymen in Cuba in such a*way as to secure European 
sympathy, but should also ‘directly appeal to European governments is a 
curious departure from the rather ostentatious isolation which American 
diplomacy has been wont to observe hitherto. 

The United States have no interest in annexing Cuba, It would bo a 
misfortune for the Union to tnko into its bosom the power of the Latin 
and Catholic elements, against which at this very moment the struggle is 
beginning in the north. But annexation would undoubtedly be in the 
interest of the Cubans. As a state of the Union, they would be infinitely 
more free ; they would govern themselves; they would be delivered from 
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th^ shame of slavery; American capital and the American genins for 
enterprise would lead to a considerable development of the resources of 
the island; education would spread; civilisation would make rapid progress; 
and the wealth of the inhabitants would be immensely developed* 

Moreover, it is impossible for Spain to preserve much longer her colonies 
in the Antilles. She will sooner or later recognise their independence; 
there is in this a sort of historic law. All great colonies emancipate them¬ 
selves. Brazil broke away from Portugal; Peru, Chili, the States of the 
Plato and Central America, have all won their independence. Cuba will 
follow their example. If the rebellion were stifled to-day, it would break 
out again after a few years of rest and mr.torial prosperit/. Cuba belongs 
too manifestly to the circle of attraction of the neighbouring continent, to 
reUiain attached to the mother-country, struggling against factions over sea. 
Since emancipation is unavoidable, and would be for Spain an immense 
relief, it is for men like Castelar, who are capable of a policy of lofty aims, 
and who consider the future, to dare to tell their countrymen the truth, at 
the risk of fretting Castilian vanity. Such an act of wisdom would be 
honourable to the Spanish people. It would be a thousand times more 
glorious for them, than any number of those wretched victories, so fre¬ 
quently stained as they are by cruelties, which they now and then gain 
over the Cuban insurgents. 

M. Pelletan published a piquant writing some years ago, entitled Qtn 
peril in which he showed, history, in hand, that after a war it is often 

the vanquished that prove to bo happiest. He cited among other 
examples, Austria, which was more free and more prosperous after she had 
no longer dragging at her heel the cannon-ball of Lombardo-Vcnctia and 
Italy. He might now add France, delivered by the defeats of 1870 from 
a corrupting system of government; richer than over, notwithstanding the 
costs of the war and the indemnity; and finding in her defeats the prudence 
and wisdom -that will enable her to govern herself, instead of rushing into 
the arms of a saviour. One enormous gain is that the democratic party has 
ceased to be a revolutionary party, and has become a governmental party. 
Except a not very numerous group of incconcilablcs, who have neither 
popularity nor consistency, all the men of movement apply themselves to 
the defence of the established system. They are therefore the true con¬ 
servatives. This favourable change, which may procure for France many 
years of rest and regular progress, is duo in part to an institution, in part 
to a man. The institution is the liopuhlic, and the man is Crambetta. The 
Republic no longer inspires in any one the juvenile infatuation that men 
used once to draw from the writers of antiquity and the classic admiration 
for Athens and Rome. Experience has dissipated these illusions. It has 
been seen that constitutional monarchy, as it is practised in England, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, guarantees to nations as much liberty, and to 
minorities better protection; than the Republic. But in France, the 
memories of the French Revolution on one side, and on the other the ill 
success of the different dynasties that have followed one another during 
the present century, have attached the most active, stirring, ^and daring 
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pari of tbe nation to the republican ideal. The monarchy throws this 
powerful and dangerous element into opposition. The Bepublic on the 
contrary transforms it into a force of social conservatism and defence. 

France at the present moment offers a curious spectacle. The country 
is tranquil; it only asks for security in order to be able to work and profit 
by an economic situation that is really' more powerful than that of any 
other country in Europe. It is the higher classes only and fhe political 
parties that keep up division and agitation. It is true that the general 
election calls everybody to the struggle. In this connection it is not inop¬ 
portune to examine what influence and prestige the different parties ppssess. 
In fact, plainly ohly two remain ki a position to dispute preponderance and 
the future,—the Bonapartists and the Republicans. 

The Orleanist princes Avithdraw from political life, discouraged and 
isolated. The Orleanist party consequently dissolves ; some incline to the 
Republic, following M. Lavergne; others incline to Legitimism. It is curious 
that this party, which counted in its ranks the greatest number of politicians 
of eminence, should still have always had so little influence in tbq country. 
In the rural districts it was unknown, and in the great towns ijt was anti¬ 
pathetic to the masses. It had only on its side the intelligent and sensible 
people, and they arc in a minority all over the world. • The Comte de Paris 
would most likely have made an excellent constitutional sovereign, like the 
two Leopolds in Belgium. Instructed, moderate, not in the least eager 
for noisy splendour or for power, prjoticupied with those economic and 
industrial questions that arc the great matters in our lime, he would have 
presided in an admirable Avay over the government of the country by itself, 
by guiding it in the path of humanitarian reforms. But he could only 
come to power in succession to the Comte do Chambord, and Avith the 
support of all the clerical and monarchical forces that are now, as things 
stand, so profoundly divided. 

Legitimism in union with clericalism, though it is destined to lose the 
greater part of the seats which it has held in the old chamber,* will remain 
a powerful party, because i© a Catholic country tbe clergy have always 
great forces at their disposal. But in any case Ave must never forget that 
in Franco the clergy does uof wield the rural populations entirely at 
pleasure, as in the other statea that are in religious subjection to Rome. 
Hero is one of the peculiar features of the situation. Tlje French peasant 
has been withdrawn from the influence of the priests, because he bought 
the property of the clergy and the nobles at,the Revolution, and he is 
always afraid that the old regime would rob him of his acquisitions if it 
were to return. Tithes, seignorial riglits, the restitution of national pro¬ 
perty—that is Avhat the French rustic dreads, as a peril that has never 
been definitively got out of the way. In many of the departments the 
peasants rarely go to mass, more rarely still to confession. The priest 
therefore has very slight hold upon them. He has not yet an idea of 
the means of intimidation that arc employed elsewhere in confessional 
and pulpit. Ho cannot count completely even on the women. Unlike 
what goes on in other countries, the clergy exeroise more power over the 
rich and comfortable classes than over the ^common people. Yet their 
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itflndned grows, and if tbey preserve the Catholic nniversities, they will end 
by making themselves masters of education in all its degrees—masters, hi 
other words, of the future of France. 

Legitimism, left to itself, has not many partisans. The country people 
repulse it, out of the horror in which they hold the ancient regime; much 
more the people of the towns, v^hile the bourgeoisie avenge the disdain in 
which legitimism holds them, by a persistent enmity. 

The Radical party at the present moment can only count adherents in 
certain great towns, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux. The Socialist 
sects seem to have disappeared. Gambetta has succeeded in rallying the 
greater part of the democratic phalanx to the idea of above all things 
p^'eserving the Republic. But this is a transitory situation. Radicalism and 
socialism have not ceased to exist. Only they have allowed themselves to 
be drilled and disciplined, and that is much. Bonapartism is the only force that 
can possibly hold the moderate republicans in check. The existence of such 
a party is a phenomenon almost beyond explanation. How in an intelligent 
country like France can there be found partisans of a system that has cost 
it three invasions, and which at each fall has cost it the loss of part of its 
territory ? After so ignominious a disaster as Sedan, to think of restoring 
the Empire, especially to the profit of an unknown youth and a woman 
whose religious antipathies precipitated France into the gulf, is something 
not short of madness. And yet here lies the real peril. 

Here is where the force of Bonapartism lies. The people have need of 
poetry, of a legend, of memories. To the Catholic idea, which had become 
weak, and to tho enthusiasm of '80, which had vanished, succeeded the 
dazzling glory of the first Empire. Tho worship of the Emperor became for 
the French peasants a real religion, of which all the old soldiers wore tho 
missionaries. Tho second Empire was coincident with a great development 
of wealth and a great rise in prices, especially in the products of agriculture. 
During tho reign of Napoleon III. the railways were finished, and they 
transported the gold of tho purchaser into the remotest regions. The 
small cultivator^ owning his plot, kept for himself all the profit, and his 
revenue was at least doubled. For commodities of every kind, even for 
wine, though its production was largely increased, the price doubled. 
Napoleon III. evidently had nothing at all to do with this. Nevertheless, it 
all went on under the Empire; it was to tho Empire therefore that the 
peasant owed the blessed manna. This is at tho root of the profound and 
indestructible sympathy of tho rurals for Bonapartism. As tho Republic 
represents tho established order, and as for two years tho harvests have 
been abundant and tho price of cattle higher than ever, many peasants will 
vote for tho Republic. But at bottom attachment to the Empire will subsist. 

Among the enlightened classes, excepting tho place-hunters and the scum 
of tho previous regime, very few people are Bonapartists, but many are 
** Bonapartisahlff,'' Tho present writer asked a deputy of the defunct 
assembly how many of his colleagues were Bonapartist. “ Fifteen or 
twenty,** said he, “ but three hundred at least are Bonapartisable.** The 
word paints tho situation, Tho danger for tho future is that the clericals 
and the monarchists are nearly all of them in this category. “The clergy 
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prefer Henry V., but the safety of the chnjreh before all things^ If 
Henry V. is not possible, the clergy will attach themselveB onee more to 
the Empire, on condition of obtaining favour and-power at its hands. In 
the same way the monarchists of course would far rather see the throne 
occupied by the representative of legitimacy, but out of hatred for the 
Bepublic they would undoubtedly help^to eleva& Napoleon IV., howver 
vile the shame of such a solution. M. Buffet and the whole party of 
** moral order” are in this mind. When M. Buffet had the daring to say 
not long ago from the tribune that the Marshal would never consent to 
make himself the instrument of radicalism, that meant that the. Marshal 
would never accept a Cxambetta ministry. It was a Bonapartist coup d’etat 
with which he threatened Franco. 

According to all the probabilities, the elections will give a chamter in 
which moderate republicans, and monarchists inclined to rally to the 
republic, will predominate. The country is above all things eager for rest, 
and will vote for the maintenance of the existing order. But we must not 
think for this, that the peril of Bonapartism has disappea/'ed. If the' 
violence of the advanced Left were to stir any disquiet in, men’s minds, 
people would begin to suspect the future of the Republic, and instantly an 
irresistible current would drag the country towards the empire. When 
such a current once declares itself, it waxes greater as it goes. It is for 
the republicans to avert the danger. They will only save the Republic, even 
if it were once well founded, by^force of prudence and wisdom. As 
M. Thiers said, “The Republic will be moderate or it will not be.” 
M. Lavergiio, a man whose discernment is as well known in England as it 
is in Franco, describes the situation in the following terms: “ The most 
“ marked symptom, that which docs most to reassure me, is a marked 
“ mitigation of feeling (ftpaisnfmit) throughout the country. With a few 
“ exceptions, that make much stir But have little infuence, one might 
“ almost say that there is hardly any political passion left. The party 
“ cadres and party aims subsist, but violence has disappeared. Though 
“ this is duo in great part M. Gamhetta and the Left, still the deeper cause 
“ goes back to our misfortunes. It is, as we see, a new justification of the 
“ saying, Who loses irlns. Tlie political situation and the economic situa- 
“ tion of Franco are as good as they can be. As M. Gambetta has just 
“ shown in an eloquent speech, it has only to preserve its actual institu- 
“ tions. Thus the republicans, even the most radical of them, ai'e trans- 
“ fonnod into conservatives, and they thus, become buttresses of order, 
“ instead of being, as they once were, agents of disorder. It would not be 
“ true to say that France hnds hcrsolf very well prepared to live as a 
“ republic. That is not the case. But that is now the only form of 
“ government that can save her from the shame of an imperial restoration, 
“ and from the foreign and intestine war that would be its inevitable con- 
“ sequences.” 

Turning from the problems of other nations to our own, we are onablt^ 
to forget that the first political incident of the ^ear was the meeting of the 
Home Rulers at Dublin, followed by the usual negligent criticism in our 
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own r press. One wonders how long we shall have to wait for some Irish 
Deak ? Mr. Bright—^who might perhaps even yet live to solve this dismal 
perplexity—has completed (January 22) the last of a Irilogy of speeches 
which at annual intervals he has addressed to his constituents since the 
serious illness by which he was for a timo withdrawn from political life. 
In these studied orations he has dealt successively with Education, Free 
Church, and Free Land—the three points of the Liberal programme. He 
has recorded his opinion of the advantages to be expected from the changes 
proposed, and his confidence in their ultimate adoption by the country. It 
may bo expected that advice and suggestions coming from a statesman of 
Mr. Bright’s experience and eminence will now receive the serious con¬ 
sideration and attention that have been hitherto too commonly denied to 
them'. On the Land Question Mr. Bright's utterance is clear and simple. He 
repudiates all so-callod fanciful solutions of the problem before him, and asks 
only for entire freedom of bequest, and that each generation shall bo absolute 
owner of the soil which it occupies. To this main proposition Mr. Bright 
Joined arguments for the extension of local self-government to the counties, 
as well for educational as for municipal purposes, and for the assimilation 
of the borough and county franchises; and he urged the liberal party to 
accept this scries of reforms as a sufficient incentive to united action and 
renewed exertions. This is advice to which the advanced Liberals cannot 
possibly take exception, although they may have reason to fear that in 
one sense it comes too late for immediate practical use. But it certainly 
is not* open to the objections which wait on the mure official Liberal's 
urgency that we should suppress all definite aims, and reduce liberalism 
to a mere waiting for something to turn up. Nor can it be said, us 
of other recent proposals that a barren change of machinery is alone 
recommended. It is the results and objects of such a change that are 
brought to the front, and not the merits of the change by itself. 
These objects will command the support, and even the enthusiasm, 
of all genuine' Liberals. Had the advice now tendered been offered 
two years ago by the Ministry to which Mr. Bright belonged, it is not 
impossible that the Conservative reaction might have been satiated b}' 
the return of a few brewers and distillers to the House of Commons, and 
might still have spared a compact Liberal n^ajority to carry out a policy 
to the broad principles of which every Liberal is pledged. But for a con¬ 
siderable space the party has remained without a loader or a guide; it 
has had to grope for its own policy, and to achieve it through much tribu¬ 
lation. Too many sections are now pledged to Disestablishment as the 
next great movement, to make it quite easy to change face and to press 
the assault in a new direction. For one hundred persons who have 
already taken sides on the Church question, and formed an opinion on the 
kind of solution or the amount of resistance, not ten can be fonnd who have 
any but the most general conceptions of the numerous and complex issues 
raised by ^tho proposal for Reform of Land Tenure. And of these ten 
the larger number are probably already pledged to one or other of those 
very solutions which Mr. Bright himself repudiates. A long coarse of 
preparation and education at the hands of statesmen intimately acquainted 
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'with the innumerable details of the snbjeet will be necessary, before the 
nation can be expected to have more than a mild enthusiasm for the Land 
question. Meanwhile the .relations of Church and State are capable of 
being submitted in a single question, “ Shall the Church be disestablished 
afid disendowed ?” In answdring this no elector will be confused by the 
intricacies of the problem, although it 49 perfectly true that the simplicity 
of the main issue covers many difficulties of detail that will arise at a 
later period. For these reasons, in addition to more personal ones, it seems 
unlikely that the Nonconformists and advanced Liberals, who arc every¬ 
where inclining to make ecclesiastical questions the centre of their policy 
and exertion, will now postpone their cause in order to combine with Whigs 
and Liberal Churchmen on some new object, even assuming, what is hardly 
probable, that the Whigs and Liberal Churchmen would march to the 
attack of the accepted rights of landowners with lighter hearts than they 
would bear to the assault on the Establishment. It is perhaps a little 
hard to imagine that Lord Hartington is eager to take in hand the abolition 
of entails, of primogeniture, and of long hereditary settlements^ However, 
Mr. Bright has now at any rate completed a programme, and given 
Liberalism substance and motive. The removal of mischievous restrictions 
from the soil, the abolition of sectarian privilege, the didusion of light,— 
these are aims worth struggling for, because they lead us forward to 
higher degrees of political justice and fuller national unity. Free Land, 
Free Church, Free Schools—the prder of the procession is of little 
moment, provided only the procession moves. 

For want of more serious topics the newspapers have given some pro¬ 
minence to the spoechoB of Sir William Harcourt, who has been warning 
people with political ideas and reasoned principles that they are the 
nuisances of public life (December 30). Well, Den qiCon vent accaparer 
hs hommea, un de charlatanisnu! ne nnit pan^ But it ought not to be 
pushed too far. To make two lengthy political speeches without a single 
political idea in them, or a single point of political instruefion, or a single 
political aspiration, save that the national government may make blunders, 
is surely almost an abuse of the French maxim. It only shows that the 
qualities which suffice to make a man a considerable figure in the present 
House of Commons, are not mecessarily those which commend him to the 
respect of the country out of doors. England has been led by men of many 
types from Cromwell down to Lord Liverpool; neither levity nor even 
incapacity has prevented them from winning popularity. Bat England 
has never yet given her confidence to a politician of open and ostentatious 
moral vulgarity. Many hard things have been said of Mr. Disraeli within 
the last thirty years, but no one ever denied that he had the art of surround¬ 
ing the policy of advonturorship with a curious semblance of distinction. 
Younger men who are dazzled by that strange character and singular career 
should remember this. The moral fiavour of Sir William Harcourt's speeches 
is to the flavour of Mr. Disraeli's what petroleum champagne is to Tokay. 
The contrast is as shocking as if one should place the delicate, the quaint, 
the whimsical mosaic of the Homan jeweller tby the side of the staring 
brilliants of the Lowther Arcade. Sir William Harcourt’s hectoring expos- 
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tnlation with a few plain men who.try to interest provincial people in 
serions politics, as distinguished from the game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock among placemen and partisans in London, is a diverting instance of 
the absurd presumption which seizes even shrewd men who are once 
thoroughly imbued by the House of Commons tone. What is all this talk 
about the liberal army and loyalty and party discipline ? Wo have taken 
no shilling and sworn no oath. Where there is discordancy of sentiment, 
what avails the circumstance of bearing the same party nickname ? It is 
the sentiment, and not the nickname, that defines political obligation. A 
man’s p^rty consists of those who agree with him. The important thing 
for us is not to restore the last government, but to prevent party distinctions 
in England from becoming as meaningless as the distinctions between 
Democrat and Republican have been more than once in the United States, 
to the egregious deterioration of all public life in that country whenever it 
has happened. The battle is for causes, not for persons; for elevation of 
the national life, not for promoting the claims of individuals to office. How¬ 
ever, the Lqwther Arcade is a cheerful and prosperous spot in its way, and 
no most advaijccd liberal cherishes any resentment against Sir W. Harcourt. 
He has been an advanced liberal himself before now, and we are all quite 
sure that he will be so dgain, as soon as political opinion in the country has 
been efieetively stirred by those whom he now rather gracelessly denounces 
as the nuisances of public life. 

The speeches by which Mr. Holms has endeavoured to excite public 
interest about the army arc of a much more respectable stamp than these 
“ loan and flashy songs ” about the Liberal party. Mr. Holms has taken up 
a substantial and important question ; ho has adopted certain views upon 
it; and he follows the proper and wholesome course of trying to bring the 
constituencies to agree with him. The condition of the arm}' is of high 
importance, whether we happen to" be adherents of non-intervention, or 
dissidents from it. For if we are bent on never intervening, the military 
instrument is zhuch too costly; and if we are in any risk of intervening, it 
is much too weak. It is true that there are a good many points in the 
organization of the army, about which it is hard for anybody but exports to 
form a solid opinion. And the experts have' been allowed to have their 
own way, with a result that must be at least as unsatisfactory to themselves 
as it is to other people. The nation has an odd and not very intelligible 
feoling about soldiers. It has no such pride in them as it has in its sailors. 
There is a very unjust tendency to look upon the Line as the resort of the 
noodles of the upper classes and the scapegraces of the lower. The arrival of 
militia regiments for their periods of training is abhorred by the towns where 
they are quartered. All the associations of national pride seem to have centred 
round one of the two great services, and there is no keen and vigorous interest 
in the other. This is the only explanation of the fact that the government of 
the army is allowed to remain a sort of special craft and mystery, about which 
the constituencies are absolutely ignorant and indifferent. Criticism has 
damaged some of Mr. Helms’s figures, but the War Office ought to bo as 
grateful as any one else to^any member of parliament who endeavours to 
make the subject one of genuine popular interest. Whatever may be the 
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cane with the Duke of Cambridge and the small professional oliqim, a, sta^s-. 
man like Mr* Hardy can have no wish to veil the actual facts 
army, what our forces are, what they ought to be, and how they,,arq tp l^e 
made what they ought to be'. It may be very well to. match.,yftlflTPUsly 
into* the great European camp with one hundred and seventy-^ ,th(;pfi%x;id 
sharers in a French canal company, by way of bftckler, and ^wot^-. 
if our army, which must always be a ‘comparatively small o.nea is. not 
only ostensibly small, but even smaller and more of a 8kol6tf)p.,^h^li.it 
looks, we shall one day pay for our temerity and virtuous disinterpstedr 
ness,by faring extremely ill in the great European camp. .Tho.pte* 
vailing inclination to take moue of a part in continental ,cppce]?i.s» 
going along with the prevailing disinclination to accept the ohhgatipn 
of personal military service in any shape, marks a really perilous stat^ of 
things. It is folly to talk of alliances, interventions, backing of representa¬ 
tions, unless you are prepared to pay the price ; yet the louder this, talk 
becomes, the harder is it to find recruits for Militia and Line. Ypnr foreign 
policy, we wore told not many years ago on high authority, mpst govjern 
your armaments. It would be a wholesome rule that nobody should be 
allowed to ask us to lift a huger in Europo, unless he is prepared to. remedy 
the present dead failure of voluntary enlistment. T(^ take another point of 
view. If it be true that our armed force is absolutely inadequate to resist 
100,000 invaders of the best continental stamp, then our independence is 
in the last resort at the mercy of any ureat brigand who may again arise in 
Europe. Again, if things are not so bad as this, it is still true that our military 
instrument is enormously costly, and tends to become more so in proportion 
as the wages of pacihe industry rise ; that wc shall get a constantly detorip- 
rating class of recruits ; and that wo maintain u host of the community, pre¬ 
vented from marriage, devoid for the most part of industrial skill, and cut 
off from civil life. The maintenance of a force which is at once inefficient for 
its purpose, prodigiously expensive, and a demoralised clement of social life, 
can scarcely be a permanent article of national policy. And sucha force cannot 
bo maintained. The ffgures are deplorable, and so are the men. But com¬ 
pulsion, we are told, is not to be dreamt of. The nation will never endure it. 
And just in the same way only three or four years ago we used to be told th^t 
the nation would never endure (compulsion in the education of their children. 
Yet we see that the nation does endure it, and endures it cheerfully, and 
seeks its extension. The truth is that Englishmen are less fPolish than 
timorous politicians think. They will bear whatever they have been per¬ 
suaded is necessary and wholesome for the national good. Why will people 
not speak with some manliness in this matter ? A conscription of German, 
or even of French, severity could no doubt only be borne in an extreme 
crisis of English destiny. This is not now possible, and it is not necessary. 
But there is a growing necessity—and perhaps not less a moral than a 
military necessity—to accept the principle of personal liability and obli¬ 
gation to serve in the militia, and in a militia of a much more effective^and 
strenuous sort than our present system produces. Care would have to bo 
taken that no shadow of privilege or exemptioD| within the limits of age, 
should attach to high rank or a long purse. That done, if the young 
mechanic had to bear the same burden as the young lawyer , or young peer, 
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ai^ if the case were fairly and frankly laid before the people, what reason 
is there to suppose that Englishmen would be less willing to do their duty 
in this than in other respects ? There is nothing in the principle of a 
National as distinguished from a hired Standing army, with which a 
Liberal need quarrel, while there is much in the way of morality 'and 
discipline and patriotisxh which he may very eagerly embrace. One of the 
soundest liberals that over lived, wrote in 1871: Militarism in some 
form we must have ; and it seems to me, our wisdom will lie, not in holding 
up our hands and screaming against the inevitable, but in endeavouring to 
minimise, as far as may be, the necessary evil, and in extracting from it, 
while it lasts, whatever accidental element of good it may contain. This is 
what the scheme of national armies does accomplish, . . . The popular 
prihciple by diffusing attenuates the evil, and making every man potentially 
a soldier, places the liberties of the country on the only sure foundation, 
the ability of all in the last resort to defend them/’ (J. E. Cairnos: 
Political Essays, 247.) 

Compulsory training for homo service will not help ns over the difficulty 
of manning^ the regular army, with the drafts for India. The necessity of 
a garrison in India is probably one of the worst of the many drawbacks of 
the most tremondoufiP task which y.olpa Kjoarati; ever imposed on a people, 
Indian service is at once one of the main causes of the weakness of our 
home battalions, and of the reluctance of our people to enlist. However, 
India has to be faced, just as an armed and restless Europe has to be faced. 
Only it'is time to come out of the fool’s paradise in which as to military 
affairs we have been longer content to remain, than is consistent with national 
8 ^1f*reBpect. 

The chief object of popular interest has been the Fugitive Slave Circular. 
Whether the instructions recently ^issued by the Admiralty to the captains 
of the Navy are in accordance with the best traditions of English policy 
may be brought to a simple test. In admitting fugitive slaves on board 
English ships on the high seas, the Admiralty is hampered by no inter¬ 
national obligations. On the high seas, an English ship knows no law but 
the law of England. On the high seas we kre free to indulge our hatred of 
slavery, “the sum of all villainies,” and even if our prejudice in favour of 
freedom were less respectable than it is, we have a right to enjoy the 
luxury without exposing ourselves to any legitimate ground of complaint. 
The effect of admitting a slave on board an English ship of war on the high 
seas is the same as allowing him to touch the soil of England,—^he imme* 
diately becomes free. This was settled in the case of Forbes v. Cochrane ia 
1824.' An English captain, therefore, in admitting a fugitive rtlavo on 
board his ship confers on him the boon of liberty. By what principle 
sbonld a captain bo guided, in exercising this privilege ? Should he, in 
favour of freedom, admit fugitive slaves so far as consistent with the dis¬ 
cipline and convenience of his vessel ? Or should be out of tenderuoss to 
the interests of his master refuse an asylum to the slave ? The answer 
given by the Second Circular is.as follows:—“ When any person professing 
or appealing to be a fugitive slave, seeks admission to your ship on the 
high sea, beyond the limit of territorial waters, and olaims the protectiem 
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cf the British flag, you will bear in wind that her Majesty^s ships are not 
intended for the recejition of persom other than their officers and crew^ You 
will satisfy yourself, therefore, before receiving him on board, that there u 
soyne sufficient ground in the particular ca^e for thus receiving him,” It is 
worthy of remark that this instruction lays down no clear or intelligible 
rule; it docs not say when a fugitive slave should be admitted and when 
he should not; but it throws on the capfbin the burden of showing cause 
why he should in the particular case admit the slave. What is the mean¬ 
ing of this churlish and inhospitable order ? That may bo learned from 
Circular No. 1. That circular aflirmed as “ a broad rule,” that a fugitive 
slave should noir bo permanently received on board any description of 
ship under the British flag, unless his life would be endangered if ho were 
not allowed to come on board.” Tho reason for this rule is then stated. 
“ A contrary rule would load to endless disputes and difficulties with the 
legal masters of slaves; for it might happen, to take an extreme instance, 
that the whole slave portion of tho crews of vessels engaged in the pearl 
fishery in the Persian (xulf might take refuge on board British ships, and, 
if free there, their masters would be entirely ruined, and the mistrust and 
hatred caused in their minds would be greatly prejudiciaf to British 
interests.” • 

Tho chain of reasoning that has led the Government to abandon the 
traditions of English policy is thus apparent. If a slave gets on board an 
English vessel he will be free ; if he is free, his master will be deprived of 
his services; if his master is doprivecl of his services, ho will be apgry 
with us; if the master is angry with us, it will bo prejudicial to our 
interests. The conclusion is inevitable. The door is to be shut in the 
face of the slave heafttse it is tho gateway of freedom. To this pusillanimous 
conclusion, through tho steps of an ignoble sorites, are wo led b}' ‘‘the 
spirited foreign policy ” of the Government. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will not be allowed to ride off 
from the plain issue raised in the first part of the circular, under cover of 
the questions of international law contained in the second part. In the 
reception of fugitive slaves on the high sea, unfettered by any international 
obligations, the Admiralty instructs its subordinates that they are to use the 
privilege of hospitality not for, but against the slave; not against, but for 
tho master. A fugitive slave on board a ship on the high seas is to be a 
rara avis; but when the ship is in a port of a slaveholding State, or any¬ 
where within three miles of its shores, tho exclusion of slaves is to be 
peremptory and absolute. “If while your ship is witbin the territorial 
waters of a State where slavery exists, a person professing to be a fugitive 
slave seeks admission into your ship, you will not admit him unless his life 
tvould he in nianifest danger if he were not received on board. Should you, 
in order to save him from this danger, receive him, you ought notj after the 
danger is to permit him to continue an hoards 

It will bo difficult to reconcile tho country to this harsh and unbending 
rule, unless it be conclusively shown that the requirements of international 
law leave thoiGovemment no alternative. If a captain, without violating tho 
law of nations, can give shelter to a slave, and he voluntarily sends tho man 
back to slavery, he is made an accoiryplico in the crime of robbing him of his 
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vhich English jndges tell ns is originally the gift of nature. If, 
tnoreoVer, itr appears that in order to find an excuse for refusing shelter to 
slaves,'the eironlar introduces a new rule of international law, and tampers 
with our rights, the Oovernment will deserve' and obtain the severest con- 
defimation. » 

All authorities agree that a ship of War within the territoml wt^rs of 
aforeign State eontinuesto ‘^remainapartof the territory of her sovereign.'’ 
Mr. Justice Phillimore states the role thus;—*'Long usage and universal 
oustom entitle every such ship [of war] to be considered as a part of the 
State to which she belongs, and to be exempt from any other jurisdiction.'^ 
Nevertheless, the Second Circular, undeterred by the evil' fate of the First, 
proceeds, with magnificent nonchalance, to cut down the right of extra¬ 
territoriality. , The Government, on their own responsibility, introduce a 
restriction that appears to be unknown to the best writers and the recog¬ 
nised authorities on international law. The exception is thus expressed:— 
** Tou are bound by the comity of nations not to allow her [your vessel] 
to become a shelter for those who would be chargeable with a violation of 
the law of the place." 

Of all countiies in the world England has the strongest interest in 
maintaining the oxtra-territoriality of her ships of war. If it be necessary 
to limit the right, considering the importance of the interests at stake, 
we ought to proceed with the greatest caution, and avoid committing 
ourselves to vague rules that may in future give rise to the most embar¬ 
rassing controversies. Now every word of the new limitation seems to 
have been introduced for the express purpose of giving occasion to dispute- 
The phrase *%omity of nations’* may mean either “ that kindness which 
emanates from a friendly feeling," or something “//it/? between nations on 
the ground of right." In which sense the phrase is to be understood the 
circular docs not inform us. But in whichever sense it be understood, it 
will place the Govommont in an awkward position. If the admission of 
persons chargeable with violating the law of the place would give “ a just 
(iause of complaint,'* we are landed in this difficulty. Would not the State 
having such a just cause of complaint be entitled to prevent by force 
a vessel that had incriminated persons on board from leaving her terri¬ 
torial waters ? The right to depart unmolested is conditional upon the 
friendly conduct of the ship of war. If then she violates a law imposed by 
the comity-of nations, is not the right forfeited ? Are we then prepared to 
submit to the arrest aud detention of a vessel of war on the ground that 
she has persons on boarrf“who would be chargeable with a violation of 
the law of the place" ? These are some of the consequences we must face 
if wc admit that the exclusion of obnoxious persons is due as a matter of 
right. If then we take the other alternative, and affirm that their exclusion 
is to be done from ** that kindness which emanates from friendly feeling," 
the Government is impaled on the other horn of a dilemma. Surely if the 
exclusion of slaves from our ships is not due by strict law, but only by 
courtesy, the people of England may claim that our kindness shall be 
shown to the victim, not to his oppressor,—to the slave that is robbed of 
his rights, not to the man that robs him. 

Jan, 27 , 1870 . 
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TIIK DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 

Wk have been reinindi'd lately, with coiiRidoi'able emphasis, that 
the question of tlio Disrstablishincnt and Disondowmcht of the 
English Church is “eminently a practical one,” and that “it 
cannot be dealt Avith according to abstract tbemaes.” Thirty years 
ago, when the Disestablishment moyoraont began, there was apparent 
ground for the siiggestion that its leaders did not discriminate 
between the province of politieij sj^ccidatioii and the province of 
practical politics. 

The iuoA<*mcnt liad its origin in deep religious ^nvictions—I 
might almost say, in fervent religious enthusiasm. ^Mr. Edward 
Miall and the men who were associated with him in founding what 
is now known as the Liberation. Society, objected to the eccle¬ 
siastical Esiablishiucut hecaiiso they believed that it was altogellier 
out of harmony with the genius of the Christian faith.. To them it 
seemed that th(' Establishment had succeeded in secularising the 
Church, and that it had failed in Christianising the State. They 
argued ihixi the zeal of 1he*hiity is repressed when the maintenance 
of the institutions of worship is provided for by national endowments; 
that the S} stem of patronage, which they contended is an essential 
])art of the l^stahlishment, must exert a 2 )eniicious influence on the 
spirit and on the efficiency of the clergy ; and that when the creed and 
ritual of a Church arc fixed by act of parliament, the Church suffers 
a loss of spiritual freedom, for which the alleged advantages it receives 
f)*ora the Stai(' can constitute no adequate compensation. All these 
arguments were illustrated and enforced by an appeal to notorious 
and glaring ecclesiastical abuses, nearly all of which have disap¬ 
peared, and which to the present generation are almost incredible. 

The movement was religious in its origin, and for many years 
nearly all who took a prominent part in it were actuated by religious 
motives. ]Jnt as no practical results were possible apart from politi- 

VOL. XIX. K.S. Y 
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cal .action, it was nccctisary to justify the niovoinent on political 
grounds. The leaders found an extremely convenient political 
theory ready to their hand. They were Radicals, and many of the 
Radicals of those days believed that when thi! State attempts any¬ 
thing more than the direct dcfciK'O of life and property aguirist 
“ force and fraud,’* it passes beyond the limits within which its action 
should be confined. On that theory the State exceeds its true 
powers when it builds lighthouses on the dangerous points of our 
coast; when it makes an ordnance survey, and publishes <»rdnaneo 
maps ; “when it stands an expedition to the Norlli Role; when it 
establishes a post-office, and buys up the telegraph lines; voles 
money to the London Lnivorsity ami to the Rritish MTiseinn ; and 
above all, when it levies rates und makes grants fn»in the Con¬ 
solidated Fund tor the erection and maintenance of elenicntarv 

• 

schools. The tlieory reduces the 8tat(' to a inaehin(‘ for building 
prisons and eourts oi law ; for organizing the police, stdecting 
jurymen, an/1 liaying the salaries of judges. 

This ignohlc and impracticahlc rnnitation of the functions of the 
State has been long* uhandoned. As a parly—there, an* individual 
exceptions—the Radicals have been gradually drilViug to a theory 
which is the precise antithesis of the crcc'd held by many Radicals 
thirty years ago. The‘change in their position has excited the 
surprise and even tlio anxiely of lIlK'ral politicians on the Continent 
who are acqu|pnted with English politics. During tlie first quarter 
of this centurj^ it was the Toiy jiarty wliich was always calling fi»r 
the iiiterfercnce of the State in the aiVaii's «»f the people, and the 
theory of a paternal governnient'was the j)erpctua1 object of Radical 
invective and derision. Now it. is the advanced wiim of llu* Radical 


party which insists that in a thousand directions the State has been 
guilty of a flagrant neglect of duty, and that tlio w('alfh and in¬ 
telligence, and the general prosijcrity of the country imperatively 
demand new legislation. This cxtraortlinary revulsion of opinion 
admits of a very simple and obvious explaiifition ; but at first sight 
the history of the Radical party during the lust lialf century in 
relation to the true limits of legislative action is as grotesque as the 
story of the apparent inconsistencies of William von Humboldt. In 
1792 h6 wrote an essay—fortunately ho did not publish it—in which 
he contended that both education and the maintenance of religion lie 
altogether beyond the true province of civil government; in 1809 
he was a Prussian minister of state, and had charge of the depart¬ 
ment of religious worship and public instruction. 

It was a mere accident, however, that the early Liberalionists 
identified their movement with the narrowest, meanest, and most 
impracticable political, theory that any rational intellect ever 
invented. When the theory disappeared, one of the stock arguments 
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was no longer heard from Liberation platforms, but the forces which 
ga>c real strength to the movement continued to act with undi- 
minishod vigour. No element of power hud been lost. 

There arc no doubt many Liberationists who still hold a “theory*’ 
about the functions of civil government in relation to religion. But 
the theory is negative rather than positive. *Thcy contend that the 
State is necessarily disqualified by the nature of its organization for 
interfering advantageously with religious faith and worship, and that 
the characteristic life and glory of modem civilisation consist in the 
gradual rescue of tlie wliolc domain of religion from the control of 
the civil government. Tlio general principle assumes a more defi- 
niki form when it is stated by those liiberatiouists who have a strong 
I'ailh in ihc supcnuitural claims of the Christian revelation. To 
“ ostahlish ” a false religion must be xjerniclous; and for a Christian 
govorninenl it) endeavour to sux>X)rcss u false religion by x>ublic law 
is to violate the fundamental priiudxdes of the Christian faith. To 
persecute Cliri&tianity is a crime ; to ciidoavour to sustain it by any 
other means than flic spontaneous service and free gifts of those nho 
believe in if, is (jontrary to its cssontiul spil'it; and to place the 
control of the Chureh and the administration of its affairs in the 
hands of secular rulers is certuiu to I(\sscn its spiritual power and to 
render occlcsiastieal and doctrinal corruption inevitable. The tVtate 
may resist religious organizations when they imi^cril sociarordiT 
and tranquillity; it may punish jn'icsts when, in th||naiuo of reli¬ 
gion, they inflict any injury on the person, or property, or reputation 
of individual citizens; it may restrain acts which are immoral and 
of evil example, ev(Ui when those nets are defended by an a])j)eal to 
vtdigious sanctions; it may repress xiublic religious celebrations 
wliich disturb the public peace; in otber M^ords, when religion 
encroaches on the ]>r(>vinec of the State, tlie State has the right, uml 
is under the obligation, to assert its own authority, and to x^roiect 
tlie general interests of the nation; but religion, as such, should 
neither be assisted nor xionsecuted by civil governments. 

Those Nonconformists wlio are most active and x^rominoiit in 
the Liberation movement, hold sonic such theory as this. But 
the theory is no essential iiart of the ease of the Liberationists. A 
man may be a zealous Liberal ionisi, and yet believe that when 
Augustine came to Lngland it was natural and exx^edient that the 
(Saxon kings wlio received the new faith sliould enforce the pay¬ 
ment of tithes, and give to bishops and mitred abbots seats in the 
national councils. ITc may glory in the policy of Elizabeth and her 
statesmen in relation to Homo, and may only regret that the policy 
was not more consistent, more vigorous, and more thorough. But the 
question has become one of practical pojitics, and passed to the 
“positive stage.” 

Y 2 
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T];iis transition has been greatly assisted by a clearer apprehension 
during the last few years of the true nature of the ccelesi^ticul 
Establishment in this country. Till recently the popular concf]ption 
of it corresponded very closely with that of 6ishop Warbui’ton. The 
State and the Church were regarded as two great independenrt 
powers which had entered into an idlianco for their mutual advan¬ 
tage—the State conferring authority, dignity, and wealth, the 
Church, in return, surrendering a largo measure of Irt indepen¬ 
dence, and engaging to promote the cause of order and morality 
among the people. Xeither the Liheratioiiista nor thejir opponents 
have quite given up this way of stating the case. Conservative 
newspapers still describe the Church as a groat coq)oration possess¬ 
ing vast wealth, which the State is bound to respect just as it 
respects the wealth of great landed proprietors. Liberation speakers 
still denounce the injustice of which the State is guilty in selecting 
one Church out of many, and conferring on its ministers excep¬ 
tional privileges, and endowing them Avith national property. The 
Liberation attack is no doubt fairly justified by what ^Ir. Freeman 
describes as “ ilic actual state of English law as to ecclesiastical 
matters.” ^ The Conservative idi'a of a great ecn'poratioii is a delu¬ 
sion altogether. Thcrcisno such corporation a>1he (church of England 
known to English law. Nor, on the one hand, was thercj t;vcr any formal 
contract between the State and tlie Churcli, nor anv (Iclibcration on 
the part of tl^p State as to whicli of st'veral (^lurches it slionld 
endoAv. Nor i.s there, properly speaking, an “ alliance ” hetAvecn tlic 
Church and the State in England anv more than there is an 
alliance between the array and the State, or between tlic State 
and the Civil Service. “An alliance bctAAceii t'hurch and State in a 
Christian commonwejJth,” said Edmund IJurke, “is, in my opinion, 
an idle and fanciful .speculation. An alliance is betAveen two things 
that are in their nature distinct and independent, sucli as between 
two Sovereign States. Ihit in a Christian commonAci alth the Clmrch 
and the State arc one and the same tiling, being diffen'Ut jiarts of 
the same whole.” liichard Hooker held the same ground. lie said 
in his Ecclesiastical Folity, “There is not any man of the 
Church of England but the same is also a memher of the common¬ 
wealth, nor any member of the coramoiiAvrallh which is not also of 
the Church of England.” This is what Dean Stunhy means AA'hen 
he describes Methodists, Independents, and Duptists as “nonconform¬ 
ing meinbcrs of the Church of England.” 

Mr. Freeman has put the case very clearly:—“ In early times tho 
Church was simply the nation, looked at wdth reference to religion, 
just as the army was tho nation looked at with reference to warfare. 
TIic nation in its civil, itjB ecclesiastical, and its military character 

(1) See tho whole jKissage, Disestublifihment and Diaondowmeat.'' By Edward A. 
Kroeman, pp. 2G—30. 
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might have three sets of leaders.’’^ “ The whole thing, in short, like 
everything else in this country, came of itself. The Church Esta¬ 
blishment has just the saftie history as the House of Commons or as 
trial by jury. It is the creation of the law; but it is not the 
creation of any particular law, but of the general course of our law, 
written and unwritten,”® “ The ministers of the Church were 
national olKccrs^for one set oi' purposes, enjoying the rights and 
privileges and sulijo(‘t to the responsibilities of national officers,”® 
“ This is beyond doubt tbo original meaning of the Churc^ being 
‘ W law established.^ It doCs not mean, us the; M’ord is used now, an 
‘ Establisbed Church,’ as opposed to some other religious body which 
is not ‘ e^t^^bli^hed.’ Tliis is a sense which grew up later. The 
Church was ‘ established/ as anv other of the institutions of the 
country was established. It was ‘ established ’ just as government 
by King, Lords, and Coiumons was ‘established.’ It no more came 
into any man’s head tliat tliere could be another Church; I’opish or 
J'uritan, alongside ol' tlie Anglieuji Cliundi establishedl)y law, than 
that there could hi' another government, dt^potic or republican, 
alongside of the limited munarchv established bv law.”^ 

1’he inslituliou Avas the natural growth of ages, when religious 
divisions wt're unknown in I'lnglj^uud, or when they were vigorously 
vt'prcssed. In ihn^^v day^ the pari>ljioners in every parish in the 
country Avcrc baptized at the same font, said the same creed, con¬ 
fessed to tlic sam(‘ indent, were married with the same rites, 
worshipped before the same altar. Ajiart from any “theory ” about 
the limits of the tnu' prt)\ince of^ci\il government, it Avas just as 
reasonable llial the ])riestbood should be a national institution as the 
inagiNtracy, just as n-asoiiable that the Arclibisliop of Canterbury 
should have a seat in llie House of Lords tis the Lord Chancellor, 
Tliere is no occasion for Liberationists to contend that in those times 
the national orgaiiizalion f-or religious purposes Avas either unjust or 
injurious. They may eveji admit that it assisted to civilise the 
nation and to consolidate national unity; that the position which 
it gave to the clergy was friendh' to the diffusion of education and 
('iicouraged the more peaceful virtue^ that the honours and 
autdiority Avhicli it conferred upon bishops were a wholesome 
restraint on the power of rough and ignorant and turbulent barons. 

Hut tlie wliolo condition of the nation lias undergone a great and 
vital change. At the present moment half the population appear 
to have giA'en up at tendance at public worship altogether. Of the 
remaining luilf, the national Church can claim only a doubtful 
majority. The number of those aa'Iio, even on the occasion of 
marriage, accept the office of the national clergy is steadily do- 

(1) “ Disnstublishmcnt and Dificndowment,** p. 41. 

(2) Ibid , p. 42. ^3) p. 44, 


(4) Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 
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dining.^ And yet the national Cliurcli remains. Its bishops are 
still nominated by the Crown and sit in the House of Lords. 
Ecclesiastical law is still a special braucli of the legal profession, and 
is administered by special judges. Thci'c is still a clergyman of t]ie 
national Church in every parish in the Icingdom. In hundreds of 
cases he is ui>poiiitod by the Lord Chancellor or by the Crown. lie 
alone has the right to conduct worship in the jmrish church, and to 
utter words of sorrow and hope and consolation ov<;r the dead that 
arc buried in the parish graveyard. Ho still retains that civil right 
to tithe the produce of the land, which was originally conceded to 
the priests a thousand years ago, when all who owned the land and 
all who cultivated it claimed their services. Estates wliich were 
given by private benefactors or were reseiM d under euclosuro acts, 
for the uiainteuance of the clergy ■when men were burnt or 
imprisoned, or exiled for disbelieving their teaelu'ng or neglecting 
their worship, are still appro2)riated \o Mippcnt. We havt\ 

therefore, the extraordinary anoiualv of a iialional institution fur 
providing religious \vo^^hi2) in which one half *.!' tlu^ nulion refuse to 
join, and which is so unsatisfactory to half of li)(‘ reniann'ng half 
that they jirefer to provide forms of Avorsliip of tlu'ir own. U'he 

(1) About 7o pcT funl. of llu* ]>f)pu].itiu7i hliil inuiri» <1 at < }i!ir4 }i. J’or U><- t’burcb 
to claim three-fourths of the nation Jts (luinbinen lh»‘y u:'» t'» eljurdi to la* 

married is, however, most preposterou.*'. In most parts tl.** <*omitiy it is tnin h 
ronvtuient to be married at (ihuieh thi.n to bt. inariioil at .i cIlijm ]. 'Phe 

clcrjfyman unites in the oJhcc ol minister al juid rcj;istr<tr, "-j tlial tin* 

bridegroom and his friends have to ubtaiu the prost iice of only om- nun il thi* inaiTi.»;j^e 
i.*j at ihuH'h, Tlio Bcrviees of tuo nun have to be oi.tuiiicd at a N<.iu*oiifonnisl 
maiTiuge. The icgistraUeii “ di.*'trir ts ” an* al^o exliu iu^ ly roiilnsin^. atal ftoinetimi h 
occasion grave inconv<!nioncc*. iVoplo who have no n-ligioa at all get manic d at 
chui'ch a.s u matter of course, just as nuirly all the buiglars aiul vvile-bialer"' conmatlrd 
to gaol register thrnisclv* s as “ chmehnu n.'’ Since, imtv ith>tiinding (he special 
inconvenunerj atlathiiig to di>sorting w eddiiig>, and ihu .*^cnlimcrital atliactioni t > which 
even Dissenters are not inS'iisible, of a serva’i* celebrated iti an afu tent and In autiful 
building, a fuuith of the i»opulation are married fcitJier at cbap» 1 or at tin* jei.*islrar’*« 
oflicc—whore, by the way, many Dissent'rs prefer to ha\4' llo ir man*..r 4 e>. legally 
IKJifoniJod—it is probable that the retunis of Ujo n ligioai ccj.sus of 18ol nny slill be 
trusted. ThoAC showed, speaking broadiy, that half the pojnilution were abMsiit from 
Wv>rshiji on cen.-us Sunday; and that llm.M' who were )>ieseiiL were about wjiially 
diudfcd b<*tw4*tn the Establishment and the .sects, in <jtb('r \\ord.s, that Iho sects hud 

t 

secured about a fouith of the population. For th<* Chutch to claitn tho udhercnco of 
blmod threo-fourtb.s of the nation, on the ground that about threo-fourtlis of the 
children edueated in public elementary schools ai*.,* educated iu < Church of England 
schooia, would be—well, I will simply eall it uudaeioui. It is obv iou.s that tin oughoui 
the rural distiicts, it is randy practicabhs and still inoro rarely tlc.-iirable, to have more 
than one school within the reach of most of the p(/pulation. If thoro euii be oiJy one 
schrK)], and if that ^cbocl is a denominational school, the school is nnoossarily the 
school r>f the ciergynian. Under our present eduoational sy.stein vast nuuibors of 
Xonconforini>ts are pmctically compelled to send their children lo Cliuich of England 
Hcliwds : to point to tin’r presence there as a proof that their paronla are Churchmen, 
would bo lo produmo a little loo much on the ignorance of the country. And since 
the Kstiiblihhment has three-fourths of the children at school, how is it that il has 
fiocuied the utlendancc of only n fourth of the population at church Y 
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country is covered with religions teachers commissioned by .the 
State and under its control, to whoso teaching one half of the nation 
refuse to listen, wdule haJ/ of the remaining half moot every week to 
listen to men who by their vor)'' separation from the national Esta¬ 
blishment imply that in iReir judgment much of its teaching is 
false, or that its discipline' or ritual merits strong condemnation. 
What they all imply by their separation, many of* them very 
distinctly express, maintaining that the doctrine of the national 
Church is not the doctrine of Christ und of his apostles, that its 
polity is out^ oi* harmony ^Avith the principles und spirit* of the 
Christian faith, and that some of its ofliccs arc tainted Avith the old 
sujJcrstitioiiK Avliich for centuries impaired the strength -and 
obscured the glory of the religious life of all Christendom. 

Nor can a stutesnian disregard the hitter and veheinent conflicts 
hy Avhich the adherents of the national Church arc themselves 
distracted. It seems prohahlo that, not more than a fourth of the 
population regulai'ly attend the s('rvi<*os conducted hy^the national 
elei'gv, and of this Jiinnher a very eonskleniblo proi)ortion are 
incessantly protesting against the manner in AA^iich the services are 
<'ondu(‘ted, and donouiieiiig tlu' teaching of their authorised religious 
iiiNtruclors. All tin' houiidless rf’SOurce'^ of theological abuse are 
employed in the interiiecim* •conflict. EA'angelical denounces 
llilualiM, dc'muinee.s Kvangolical, and they both unite to 

denounce the l?r<»ad Churchman; while the Nonconformists protc>t 
against all these, though Avith hotter temper and greater modera- 
lioa than liny ^ioav to each other. Take any one typo of the 
religious teiichiug i)rovid('d by tile luitioiud Establishment, and it 
Avill probuhly Ix' ('oiidemncd hy a niajority of the clergy. The 
majority of the lay adhenmls of the Chiircli of England still sympa¬ 
thize, I believe, a\ ith evangtlical doctrine ; hut seA'oral years ago it 
AA'as ackuoAA'h'dged tliat the evangelical ])arty could hardly claim 
more than a fourth i)f the whole number of the clcrgA’. 

Imagine any other iiallfuial estahlishment regarded Avith indiffor- 
eneo, distrust, or hostility by three-fourths of the nation ! Imagine 
any otlicr national establishment about the administration of AA’hich 
the remaining fourth aa ere so seriously diA'ided ! A statesman would 
at once conclude that searching reform or immediate abolition was 


irapcrati\’c. , . 

Any movement i'or the reform of the Establishment, undertaken 
Avith a hope ol‘ rcstmdng its national character, w'ould he the most 
quixotic of enterprises. No one haviiig any acquaintance with the 
principles and spirit of the various sections of Nonconformity would 
ever dream that such a scheme could be successful. Amiable and 
scholarly clergymen—familiar with the ecolesiastical struggles of two 
centuries ago, tmd not altogether ignorant of the Nonconformist lite- 
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ratpre of the first half of the last century, and having perhaps some 
personal acquaintance with a fotv' elderly Nonconformist laymen or 
ministers, men of excellent character, and, perhaps of large accona- 
plishinents, but whose fighting days arc over, and who sigh for rest 
and peace—sometimes talk hopefully about comprehension. But 
their proposals come too late. A few Nonconfonnists might be dis¬ 
posed to consider and to accept a scheme of reconciliation, if the 
scheme were of a kind which it woidd be impossible for a statesman to 
submit to the House of Commons, and wbicli would make Church¬ 
men more furious than any scheme f(»r. discstablislnutMt and disen- 
dowrnent; but no scheme, possible or impossible*, would have any 
appreciable effect in diminishing the strength of the great Noncon¬ 
formist denominations. 3Iake the Church comproheiisive enough t(» 
admit those who explicit!)' deny Trinitarianism, and a few Unitarians 
might come in ; but I doubt whether half a dozen 1'nitariau churches 
in the country would be closed, or half a dozen llnitariau congrega¬ 
tions broken^up. Iteinovo from the services of the Clnirch all traces 
of Sacrumculalism, and a low eccentric Indcpt iidciits might conform ; 
but the meetings of the Congn'gatiunal Union wotdd be just as 
large and just as active as ever ; there* would be* ik» arrest <d' cluipel- 
building; the men who liad gone over would not be mi>sed. Oifer 
to receive the Wesleyan Methodistj^ bodily into the Church ; permit 
them to revise the ]*ray(*r-Book and it^ oillct; let tluon pre¬ 
serve all their present organizations and customs,—lhi*ir I'lass- 
mcetings, their love-feast", and their cinMiil>; give them sure 
guarantees that their people would never havt' to listen to ritualistic 
proiiching. and that their minislers would never have to hear a 
charge from the learned and kindly, but ratlier pedantic, Bishop of 
Lincoln; and then, perhaps, a few sc(U*c of miuisti*rs over forty years 
of age, and a few dozen wealthy laymen, and a lew fai’mors who 

find that landlords will not let farms to Weslevaii tenants, might 

■* * 

desert the ranks; but the circuits <*f the ministcTs and the vacant 


offices of the laymen would be tilled up in a year or two; Wesley- 
auism w'ould remain as vigorou.^ as before, and It.> liostilitv to tho 
political Establishment would be incalculably intt*n8ifi(HL Before 
Tractarianism began to bt* strong, when h^angelicalism was the 
supreme pow'or in the Cliurch, a bold, sagacious, and powerful eccle¬ 
siastic might, perhaps, have offered terms to Wesleyan Mctl)odi»tK 
w'hich a considerable proportion of them would have been ready to 
accept. But the .same law of development that has been illu.strutc!d 
in the other Nonconfonnist communities has been illustrated in the 
Mothodisls. They left the Established Church because they were 
obliged to leave it. Having studied the Establishment under the 
aspects which it presents to those outside, nothing would induce 
them to return. 
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It should be remembered that the Noneoiiformists have pamfuyy 
and lahoi'iously built up their separate organizations. They, too, 
have their traditions. Tl\ey have their saints and their martyrs. 
Affection, loyalty, and veneration bind them to the laith and to the 
polfty for which many ol‘ thefn have worked hard, for which some 
of them have suffered much, tmd which are associated in the hearts 
of all with the memories they most eaie to cherish, both of the 
living and of the dead. 

Corapreliension is hopel(^ss. ^Ir. Brodrick, in the last number 
of this Review,* suggests that j)erliaps “ tlie wisest ^Nonconformists ” 
may be “ju’eparod to accept such an ecclesiastical settlement as 
would bring ("liiirch affairs and the disposition of national Ghnrch 
property within the spliore and andi r the effectual control of local 
goveriiineiit.’* ^ I find it dllflcult to imagine any settlement of this 
kind that could hi^ proposed to l*arlunnent by a responsible minister. 
J^cclcsiastical struggles, when conducted on a I’latlonul scale, are 
sudicicnily bitter ; parochial and municipal struggles for Jibe control 
of (-liurcb doctrine and di.s<*ipline would be an intolerable scandal. 
Is \]n) parisb tf) determine the (piestion wlietlief, on the one hand, 
the Unitarians an* still to be condemned to eternal perdition every 
< liristiniis morning, or wbcllior, on the other hand, ni)' friend, 31 r. 
( rosskey, is t(» bt^ aj)[)oiule<l to tlie ir*ctory with the power of modifying 
tlu» sei'vice as he pleases ? Are the rate-i)avers to have their cTioic(^ 
between a ]»riesi bringing Ichtimonials fi'om Cardinal Planning and a 
pri^sbvttu* strongly recoininended by ])r. (Juniming ? How often 
might a decision, once rcaelied, he revised ^ Is there to be a possi¬ 
bility of getting both ser\icc and rector changed every November 
wlum Town Councillors arc elected? Mr should the term of office 
hi* for three vears ? Cr should it be for life ? 

IVrhaps it in ight Ik- IV coiiunendod that the Aarious sects, as far 
as they cun he accommodated, should liuve the free use of the parish 
church oil Sunday in turn—tlu* Hpiscopalians in the morning, tlie 
Independents in th*' afternbon, and the 3[ethodists in the evening; 
and that the titlu's and the rioit of tlie glebe should be fairly dis¬ 
tributed between them in tlu' ratio of tlie number of persons attending 
the several services. But wluit a terrible* outcry tlicre would be in 
that case from Baptists, riymouth Hretbren, Bible Christians, Primi¬ 
tive Metliodists, Unitarians, and all the other religious communities 
that w’ould be loft out in tlie cold ! The larger Nonconformi^t sects 
have for the most part no controversies with each other now; the 
ministers are constantly exchanging pulpits, the congregations of 
one sect show a friendly and fratenial interest in their neighbours by 
going to their tea-meetings on week-days, and to their anniversary 
Horvices on ISundays. But if they ever so lost; their heads as to consent 

. (1) Forinfffhtly lievit'Wt I'cbnwry, 187r, p, 193. 
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to on Gcclefiiastical Bettlement, 'whicli would make them rivals for a 
share in the ecclesiastical property in every parish in the kingdom, 
quiet men who care for peace and Christian charity would have to 
give ujj church and chapel-going altogether. 

There may no doubt be some distficts in which such a scheme 
could be carried out for a time* witliout any grave practical difficulty. 
Whore paHshes have landlords who arc careful to weed out Non¬ 
conformist farmers by refusing to accept Noncoiifohuist tenants, and 
where the vicars are like the Vicar of Woolavington, who thinks it 
his duty to j)revcnt a Nonconformist schoolmisfrfss from being 
employed by the School Board lest she should introduce into his 
ecclesiastical preserve ‘*a probable cause of strife in the shape of 
schism in petticoats/^ ^ some sort of ugreemont might be arrived at 
which, perhaps, M’ould work smoothly, until tlie land happened to 
come into the hands of u proprietor Avhose sense of justice was 
unfortunately more active tliaii his religious bigotry, and the living 
into the hands of a vicar whose zeal for charity was unhappily 
stronger than his ecclesiastical aiitlpathios. But llicre are thousands 
of parishes in whith dissent has made sure its ground, and from 
which neither landlord nor vicar can expel it. In every one of these, 
anv scheme for remittin" ecclcsiasti<*al all'air'' to l(*cal control would 

•• O 

kindle a conflagration com])are(] *with wliieli the old conflict about 
churbh rates was mere chihrs play. AVlrat would he the effect of 
such a scheme in ilanchcsler, Liverpoo], Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Bradford, let any one imagine, -who has learnt from liistory or knows 
from experience the possible violence of rcligifuis enthusiasm when 
religious sects forget the true irrethod of difi'using religious faith and 
strive for political su])remacy. Mr. Brodrick's sclicme —if 1 have any 
understanding of its principles—would receive from N(»nconfurmi.sts, 
and, I venture to think, from ** the wisest Xonconformists,’’ opposi¬ 
tion as resolute as it would receive from chindimcn. 

Comprehension is hopeless. The doors of llio ffliurch may he 
opened as wide as you please—the dooVs may lie taken down alto¬ 
gether—but the Nonconformists will not go in. It is not my present 
business to justify their refusal. I have simply to state the facts of 
the case. It must bo assumed in this discussion, tliut whatever the 
legislature may attempt in the way of re-organizing the Church of 
England, the religious communities which arc outside tho EsUhlish- 
ment, wdll remain outside. 

Further, the example of Scotland should he .sufficient to warn eccle¬ 
siastical reformers of the probable clfect of any change intended to 
make the Anglican Establishment more acceptable to Nonconformists. 

The obstacles to “ comprehension in Scotland are far less serious 
tnan in England. Between the Free Church—the strongest of tho 

(l) See Ibe Vicar*8 letter, Times, February fi, 1870. 
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voluntary communities—and tlie Establishment, the distinctions are 
hardly appreciable by most southerners. The members of the two 
Churches accept the samp, Calvinistic Confession of Faith, and the 
name Presbyterian polity. Their form of worship is the same. 
Thoir mode of administering the Sacraments is the same. Free 
Churchmen do not deny that the civil magistrate may lawfully render 
direct aid to the Church of Christ; they have never renounced the 
theory of a national ecclesiastical Establishment. It was supposed 
that the Patronage Pill passed two years ago, transferring the 
appointment ta livings from tjic cirown, from town councils, and from 
private patrons, to the communicants of tlic Scotch Church, would 
open the way for a reconciliation. The old law of patronage was4:he 
principal ground on which the Free Chundimcn seceded ; its repeal 
seemed the first step towards thoir re-absorption. 

Put tlie Fr('u Church strongly (objects to being rc-absorbed. 
Speaking at Jedburgh a few weeks ago. Dr. Paiuy, the most 
|)owerlul, perliups, of the Free Church leaders, was referrjng to tliosc 
friends of the K.^tablislnncnt who said to the Free Churchmen, 
You may all come back t(» us now, wo sec iKjtlfing to hinder you,'' 
and a voice in the meeting cried, “Hear.'' “Ah, very well," said 
J)r, llainy, “ tlien my rojdy is, wo arc the judges, and not you, as to 
wlielhcr there is anything to hfndcr us. AYc have judged very 
plainly and emi>hatically. Ycax may think our decision uiirdason- 
ahlc ; you liav(^ a j»orfcct right to think so. Pul you must take it to 
1 k‘ u facd. And voii nuist roni(*nibcT that when an Establishment 
ceases lo command tlu* adheri'iicc of large masses of the people, the 
< hange in its position is simply a fact to bo accepted. The opinion 
^\llich you entertain tliat tlu' separation is unreasonable, can do just 
nothing at all to alter the facts, nor to aher the conclusions to be 
<leduced from them." This is not very encouraging to the authors of 
selicmes for coinpnbension. In Scotland thi' first pro 2 :>os:il of that sort 
is firmly declined by the very Church which ecclesiastical politicians 
might naturally have supposed would listen to their plans with the 
greatest favour. Xor is (his all. The Church leaders, instead 
of being attracted and soothed, are provoked. They regard iho policy 
of comprehension as an insidious attempt to dissolve and lo break up 
llieir own Church. Tlu' Patronage Pill has made them Liherationists. 
The first attempt at “ comprehension " in Scotland is answered by a 
inovemcut for Disestablishment and Disendo^nncnt. In England 
similar attempts would provoke similar irritation and resentment 
among the English Nonconfonuists, and the present antagonism to 
the Establishment, instead of being alleviated, would bo intensified. 

What was (nice tbc Church of the iiutLoii has now practically 
become the Church of a sect—of a sect wliich, if wo are to reckon 
only those who regularly attend its services, docs not include, in all 
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pi:obal)ility, more than a. fourth of the population. There is no 
chance of making* it ain-thing else than the Church of a sect. The 
Liberationists maintain that the time for,disestublishing it has fully 
come. Some of the politicjil and general grounds on wliitih wo urge 
this I propose^to state as briefly as I can. 

• 

We think it a monstrous injustice that u great national institution 
should he maiutaiiuHl for the advantage of a mere section of the 
community; wc tliink that the injustice is not <linunished by the 
fact that the persons u ho receive the bejictits ennfcrre(H)y this institu¬ 
tion arc eininently respectable on account of their rank, their political 
influence, their wealth,'their learning, the excH'lloiice of their per¬ 
sonal character, and the sincerity and earnestness oftlieir piety. To 
demonstrate the injustice, it seems hardly necessary to do more than 
state the facts which illustrate the failure of the Establishment to 
retain more than a fourth of tlie peo])le in its eonunimion. To describi' 
its clergy the national clergy is a courteous hut transpanait 
fiction. There is something entertaining in tlie seri(»usuess with which 
the clergy assume tliat the ilction rests on a solid basis of fact. Tlu* 
Bishop of PotorlKtrough apjjcars to liavc been cluillcnged lately by 
some gentleman on the manner in winch be ( xcrcisi'd his eplscojiul 
patronage. The Bishop ri'plied tii.lt lo' did md administer liis patron¬ 
age “ upon any ‘ system/ if by tliat word is nnd(*rstood any fixed 
routine or order of pi'ocednre, as, for instance, ll»a( of seniority.” In 
the Bishop’s opinion—and he states it uitb edilying gravity—“the 
patron is simply a lrusf(‘e for the spiritual intercst'^of tlio 
“ The right of the tO the best and fittest pastor that I can 

find for them is the only vested interest or right that I l an recognise 
in the case.”^ How droll it must all sound to tlie Nonconformists 
in the various parishes of his lordship’s diocc^se I His lordship is 
a trustee for their s])irituul interests^ Tlu*v luive u right to 
the best and fitU'st pastor he can find for thcni, and that is the 
only vested interest or right that lie dan recognise. And when 
the beet or fittest pastor comes, the services and collections in 
“Bethesda” and “Moiuit Zion ” and “ Ehenezer ” have to go on 
just the same as before;*and the best and fittest pastor receives 
eight hundred or a thousand a year fur taking charge of the 
spiritual interests of parishioners, half or two-thirds of whom never 
pass through the porch of his church. It is the same Action which 
dominates the imagination of the clergymen whose speeches I occa¬ 
sionally read in the newspapers, and who make earnest appeals to 
the public for sympathy and sometimes for help, on the ground that 
they have charge of twelve thousand, sixteen tliousiiud, and twenty 
thousand souls. There anay be a Roman Catholic bishop in ih<* 

(l) The Bihhop*H letter was rubliKhed in the Timrs of January 31, 1876. 
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parish with half a do^en priests residing with him, and a Roman 
Catholic cathedral with a congregation of a thousand Irish people 
every Sunday. There may be a Unitarian minister and a hundred 
of his congregation among the “ twenty thousand souls.” The parish 
muybe dotted over with Mcthoiflist, Baptist, and Independent chapels. 
There may bo three times as many ppople in the non-established 
churches on Sunday morning and evening as there are in the parish 
cliurch. But the tradition of the days when the parish priest was 
really the priest of tlio parish, retains its hold upon the mind of the 
vicar. lie cannot look the actual facts of his position in the* face. 
It‘ he did, and if ho shaped tis language according to them, he 
would unintentionally become a promoter of the movement fer 
Disestablishment., 

Perhaps the best way of bringing home to one’s mind the position 
of the EstablisliTncnt as a whole is to look at the position of a 
parochial clergyman. By liis own acknowledgment, by his own 
claims, and by universal consent, it is his duty to provide religious 
instruction aiul celc‘brate religious worship for the whole parish. It 
is on this ground lliat he receives his clerical and his clerical 

iiurome. This is the only explanation of his exceptional position and 
privilege''. But there is a largo section of his p irishioners to whom 
lie never dreams of ofleriug religious instruction, and to whom he 


knows it would be useless to o-ive anv invitation to unite with him in 

O 4 

worship. To ihoin he is a heretic ; doctrines and practices ivhich he 


denounces as “ fond tilings vainly invented, and grounded on no 


warranty of Scripture, hut rather repugnant to the word of God,” 
are to them among tlie most .sacred parts of their religion ; to them 
he is a mere iniilatiou priest; and his claims t<> priestly authority 
they legard with invincible contempt. There is another section of 


his 2)ansluoiiers Avhose minds arc finally made nj) to reject a creed 
for their rejection of wliich he menaces them (»n every gi-eat festival 
of the Church with eternal perdition. There is another section of 
tliem who are firmly persuaded tliat the service he uses in the 
administration of infant baptism encourages a most pernicious 
suj>erstition. There is another section who, while agreeing with 
these in their protest against the service, go iurther still, and arc fully 
persuaded that infants ought not to be baptized at all. 

Can it be imagined that these peoidc can regard with equanimity 
the presence in the parish of a clergyman who is legally invested 
with a position which their own ministers cannot claim, who is 
supported by funds wbicli are declared tc be intended to make pro¬ 
vision for the spiritual interests of all of them, but whose services 
they are obliged to decline ? Is it to be supposed that they can 
regard bis position as anything else than ai\ injury to themselves 
Ought any one to he astonished if they maintain that the property 
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fi;pni M'hich he receives his income is unjustly appropriated ? Can 
a fair-minded statesman, with whatever indifference ho may regard 
the theological differences of the sects, honestly say that these people 
have not sufficient reason for complaint 
Their case is even^ stronger than it'appcars from this statement of 
it. To say that they derive no advantage from the official who 
receives ah income and a (*crtain status to take charge of their 
spiritual interests is not enough. They heliove'^that his religious 
teaching and the religious services which he conducts arc in many 
partimilars positively mischievous to the interasts which are 
entrusted to his care. T)ieir objections to the ecclesiastical polity 
which he represents, or to his teaching, or to liis mode of conducting 
worship, arc so strong that they have sot up churches of their own. 
Their grievance is not merely that they reeeivo no benefit from the 
. national arrangements for the promotion of their religions welfare, 
hut that under these arrangements the resources of a national institu- 
tion and Jhc whole weight of that national authority with wliicli 
the clergy are invested, arc thrown on the side of religious doctrint's 
w'hich they believe* to be erroneous, and of an eeclesiastieal organiza¬ 
tion of which they strongly disapprove. Congrogationalisfs, lh»])tis1s, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Unitarians, imunhers <»f the Society ol* 
Priends, Ilomanists, are all maiiftaining a creed, a l>olity, a form of 
worship to which the Stale is positively hostile. They are tolerated 
by the law, but the law covers the countly with a (dergy charged 
with the duty of condc'mning as erroneous what these iioncon- 
fonniug communities hold to bo the most sacred truth, and wdih tlu* 
duty of defending as true w^Lat these communities condemn as false. 
There is a religious quarrel b(‘twecn tlic State and half tlie ]>eoplo who 
care sufficiently for religious observances to attend public worship 
with any regularity. The State is on one side; they an^ on the 
other. The quarrel is not accidental and 1empf»rury. The inalcfiii- 
tents have construch'd at groat cost pomianeiit organizations to 
assert the various fonns of faith and Worship to which th(^ States is 
antagonistic. They have forced, the State to toh'rate them. 

I ask again. Can any statesman imagine lliat llio p(H>plo outside 
the ecclesiastical Establishment will feel no scuise of wrong? Their 
grievance is not against the clergy hut against the State. Their 
principles and their tradition.s load them to recogniKC and U> respect 
in others that freedom of religious thought w'hich they claim for 
thcmselv(‘s ; but when the State takes sides wdth one religious com¬ 
munity against them all, they resent it as an injustice. 

lint the adherents of the seats who number a fourth of the 
population, and the people wffio go to church who number another 
fourth, are equalled in number by those who neglect public worship 
altogether. Of these there arc many, no doubt, who think that 
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roligioas fuitli i« an excellent thing for mankind generally, that ,it 
encourages many virtues which arc of great value to society, and is 
a strong support of social order; but having no faith themselves 
they doubt whether the institutions of worship would be maintained, 
especially among the ]) 0 or, to wliom they imagine religion is most 
necessary, if the State withdrew its jaid from the clergy. These 
persons arc favourable to the maintenance of the Establishment as 
tlicy arc favourable to the maintenance of the police. There arc 
others, again—not very many, I imagine—whose faith in the 
Christian revelation is strong and deep, but whoso religious*lifc is 
solitary and recluse. They recognise no obligation to unite with 
others in worshij). Those intense religious sympathies, which, apw‘t 
from any obligation, make common prayer and common praise a 
nc(;cssity and a delight, have never stirred their hearts. But since 
they sec that most men, who have any religious earnestness, have an 
instinctive longing to unite in public acts of devotion, and appear to 
derive some benefit or satisfaction from the I'oligious stimulus or 
instruction of ])reae]iiiig, they think it cxpc'dient that there should 
bo a national church. The loose, desultory kind of religious fellow¬ 
ship which exists among the adherents of a national church seems to 
tlicm the next best tiling to absolute religious reserve and solitude. 
The strong and vital union Avhich binds together the members of 
most of the ** sects” repels tbem. They arc faA’ourable to" the 
raaintenanee of the JlstabhVhnuiit, because while it affords some 
.satisfaction to the .social religious instincts it leaves the individual 
verv inimh alone. 

Thc.se two classes, howeve r, are very far from c.xhausting that half 
of the nation whi(‘h Las renounced or never formed the habit of 
public W'orsliip. There is a considerable number of per.sons who 
have consciously abandoned all religious faith. There are, in all 
probability, still nioie who while claiming to retain what they, 
describe as religious faith, njcct the .symbols and creeds of every 
church commonly recogiiisoKl as (Christian, reject the creed of 3Ir. 
JIurtincau as categorically as they reject the creed of Cardinal 
Manning. In addition to these, who are positively hostile to the 
religious ends foi' w'hich the Establishment exists, there are vast 
musses who regard tlicsc ends willi indifference, and whoso strength 
is wholly absorbed in business, in pleasure, or in the common anxieties 
and sorrows of life. Those who, for whatever reason, desire thtj 
Church to he maintained for the sake of other people, though they 
never attend its services themselves, form, in all probability, an 
insignificant fraction of that class of the population which I am now 
considering. It comes therefore to this ;—Half of the people attend 
public worship of some kind, and of these, l^alf refuse to attend the 
service of the national Church; and the enormous majority of the 
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remaining half arc either actively hostile to the existence of the 
Establishment or sluggishly indifferent to it. 

The in justice of perpetuating the national Church now that it has 
become the Cliurch of a mere section of the people, is not the ©nly 
ground on which Liberationists press for Disestablishment, The 
existence 6f the national Church provolccs religions persecution, and 
covers religious persecution with what is very nat-urally regarded as 
a legal sanction. Tlic State is on tlie side; of the faith and polity of 
the dominant sect, and, io that extent, is hostile to ..all other sects. 
By the encouragement and aid which are given to one church, it 
dj?ps its best to depress and to defeat all other churches. In doing 
this it employs the authority of law' and its power to dispose of 
public property. Landlords who refuse farms to dissenting tenants 
may fairly say, that thej* are only acting in the spirit of the ecclesi¬ 
astical policy of the nation. The pow'or of the State is used to 
maintain the Estahlishmoiit; the pow er of the landow'ner may be 
used just as legitimately for the same purpose. The evil spirit is 
contagious. IIow‘ it works w'as illustrated very lately in a speech 
delivered, not by a Birmingham agitator, hut ])y the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference. “Ho kncAv cases in Avhich Methodists 
had had their names placed on the lists of nomination for high civic 
offices, and their names had been struck out slmj»ly on the ground 
that they were lilcthodists. On tlie same ground, also, Methodist 
farmers had been driven from their farms ; and Methodist shop¬ 
keepers had been compelled to close their shops, orders having gone 
forth that nobody Avas to trade fhero. He could, Avithiu three days, 
fill sixteen pages of the Timrs ncwspai)er Avilh a<!Counts of oppres¬ 
sion of the like kind,” The the Aveekly organ of the 

AVesleyans, and a noAVspapor Avhich is A\ell known to he extremely 
moderate in its political and ecclesiastical principles, sustains these 
charges in a leading article. “ There arc very many villages in 
England,” it says, “ in which it is impossible to g(^t a bit of land on 
which to build a^ ^ faimer opens his house for a prayer¬ 
meeting, or bjfe^^rn for preaching, he will probably have to leave 
his farm and iSl his unoxhausted improvements.” It is impossible 
for a Nonconformist minister of any denomination to travel through 
a rural district of England without hearing innumerable stories of 
the annoyances and oppression to which his felloAv NoncoTiformists 
are subjected—annoyances which arc often so petty as to provoke 
contempt rather than anger, oppression sometimes so cruel as to 
justify fierce indignation. 

Ilcligious bigotry Avill, of course, exist in the absence of an eccle¬ 
siastical Establishment. Protestants will be unjust to Roman 
Catholics, and Roman Catholics to Protestant©, the orthodox to 
heretics, and heretics to the orthodox, though the State may 
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take no part in the strife. But religious prejudice and zeal appear 
to have far less to do with the wrongs inflicted on Nonconformists 
than the spirit of politico-ecclesiastical partisanship. When a 
landlord tells an applicant for a farm that it is essential the tenant 
should be a Churchman, and have £10 an acre of unencumbered 
capital,” he may, perhaps, sometimes^ be as anxious that the tenant 
should actually go to church as that the capital should be dctually put 
upon the land; but I hazard very little in saying that in most cases 
the condition imposed is satisfactorily fulfilled if the tenant keeps 
away from thc.village chapel, though he may never enter the willage 
church. The landlord seldom cares very mrch about making his 
estate a settlement of Anglic.in saints; but the Church is one of*thc 
iuslitirtions of the country; the clergyman is the authorised and 
official religious teacher of the parish; dissent is insubordination, a 
revolt against authority; and the same spirit which makes Dissenters 
worship ill the way they think best is very apt to make them vote as 
they think and not as they are told. Baptists, Congrega’tionalists, 
Methodists, arc at least as zealous for their religious faith as 
ChurehTnen ; but who has ever seen a letter in •which the applicant 
for a farm was told that it is essential the tenant should be a 
Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist, and have £10 an acre of 
unencumbered capital ” ? • 

The spirit which in favourable circumstances leads to persfstent 
and systematic persecution, has effects of another kind, but hardly 
less mischievous, where public opinion is too vigilant and Noncon¬ 
formity too strong for pcrsocution to be possible. I think that 
Dean Stanley has somewhere said that the Establishment has the 
advantage of keeping the Church in the main current of the national 
life. Tlic ai’gument, whoever invented it, is a very favourite one 
with Broad Churchmen. It is rather a dangerous argument for the 
friends of the Establishment to handle. It has two edges, and the 
one which cuts the fingQjrs oi the Liberationists is not the sharpest. 
There is a sense in which*it is only too true that Nonconformists 
have been separated from ‘‘ the main current of the national life.” 
Their separation is an evil for the nation as well as for themselves. 
But to ground on this fact an argument for the perpetuation of the 
Establishment, is a logical audacity which it would be hard to 
parallel. 

Yea, the Nonconformists have lost the advantage of being 
in the main current of the national life. But why ? The . Cor¬ 
poration Act excluded them from municipal officesthe Conventicle 
Act forced them to celebrate their worship in u secrecy as deep as 
that in which conspirators hatch their plots; the Eive Mile Act 
drove their ministers into solitary parts of thp country; the Test Act 

.eluded thorn from all civil, naval, and military employments. It is 
not surprising that Chui'chmen should have one advantage over Non- 

VOn. XTX. N.s. ^ z 
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conformists—the advantage of having been for two hundred years 
in the main current of the national life. Nonconformists were 
excluded from the national universities, and compelled to get what 
education they could in private academies—situated often in obscure- 
towns—where ten or twenty young nifen, all of the same religious 
faith and traditions, received,the teaching of one or two learned 
men who were not likely to know much about the main current 
of the national life. Even these academies provoked the jealousies 
or the fears of the dominant sect, and an Act was passed for their 
suppression. Queen Anne died on the very day the Act w'as to 
have come into operation. Never, perhaps, wus a political thanks¬ 
giving more sincere or more fervent than that which Thomas Brad- 
burj^ offered in Fetter Lane Chapel that morning. lie had met 
Bishop Burnet in Smithfield before service, and said to the kindly 
prelate, “I am thinking whether I shall have the constancy and 
resolution of that noble company of martyrs whose ashes are deposited 
in this pljuie, for I most assuredly expect to sec similar times of 
violence and persecution, and that I shall bo called to suffer iu a 
like cause.” The Bishop told him the (iueeii was dying, and pro¬ 
mised that as soon as she was dead he would send a messenger to 
Fetter Lane; Bradbury was still preaching when the messenger 
reached the gallery of the chajicl, and dropped llie handkerchief 
from' the front gallery, which wus to be the sign tluit the Queen w'as 
no more. In the prayer alter the sernum, the Nonconformist gave 
thanks for the deliA'eraiicc of the nation, and invoked the blessing of 
God on George 1. and the House of Hanover, Tt is not difficult 
to explain how it has happened that the listablishcd Church has 
the iiicstimahlc advantage which is claimed for it. 

Nor is it any reply to remind us that this happened in 1714, more 
than a hundred and sixty years ago, and that since the accession of 
the House of Hanover, the State has pursued a more just and kindly 
policy. It is true that the worst and most cruel law's enacted in the 
interest of the national Church were ri^pcaled when William III. 
came to the throne, and that the re-action under the reign of Queen 
Anne was checked by her death. But the? struggle to remove 
disabilities imposed upon? the refusal to conform to the national 
Chulrch, has lasted down to our owm tinios, and the exclusive spirit 
has survived exclusive laws. Wc arc still Two Nations,” and the 
division will last as long as the Establishment lasts. 

The lines which separate the adherents of the privileged Church 
from the rest of the nation, are not so firm and so strong as they were 
u. generation ago. The provincial spirit on both sides is giving 
W'ay, Churchmen read the books of Nonconformists; Nonconformists 
read the books of Chur<iimen ; in the great commonwealth of litera¬ 
ture, ecclesiastical prejudices are largely forgotten. The intenser 
religious earnestness which has been manifested, both inside and 
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outside the Churchy during the last thirty years, if it has added 
something to the vehemence of theological controversy, has made 
Christian men of all chinches vividly conscious that they have a 
common faith, common hopes, and a common religious life. Non¬ 
conformists who are very vigbrous Liherationists do honour to the 
integrity, the sanctity and the zeal wlych are found among the clergy 
of the Establishment; Churchmen who think that the success of the 
Liberation movement would inflict immeasurable harm upon the 
country, are equally just and generous to their opponents. It has 
been discovered that men maybe firmly opposed to each other^inthis 
controversy, and yet remain hearty friends in private life ; that tl^ey 
can dine together, borrow each other’s books, discuss the questions «t 
issue between them without heat, and regard each other with 
cordial affection and estcora. 

But, after all, the force of individual influence is powerless 
against a great national institution. Let one class of the community 
retain privileges which have ceased to have any justification in tho 
actual condition of tho nation, and the possession of privilege will 
encourage violence and oppression. Lot andther class be dis¬ 
couraged and wronged and the sense of injury Avill create distrust 
and resentment. 

Centuries ago it may have bcemexpcdiciit that “ the main current 
of the national life ” should bo deepened and strengthened by 
politico-ecclesiastical embankments. This is a theoretical opinion 
which for the moment I do not care to dispute. Our contention is, 
that the embankments are now in mid-stream; that instead of 
improving tho political navigation^ they make it dangerous; that 
the river has broken through the old works, and has made a second 
channel for itself. If there was ever a time when, for the sake of 
perfecting our national and social unit)', it Avas wise to have a 
national Church, that time has for ever gone by. The national 
Church is the occasion of dur most angry political conflicts, and of 
the most mischievous of our* social schisms. 

Perhaps one of the simplest and most obvious illustrations of the 
disappearance of all those conditions which-may have made a national 
Church expedient in the earlier periods of our history, is to be found 
in the present constitution of Parliament. So long as the Church 
remains national, Parliament must retain its present authority in all 
occlcBiaBtical^aflairB. The ecclesiastical functions of Parliament are 
an essential element in the constitution of the existing establish¬ 
ment. But an assembly less competent to be entrusted with the 
government of the Church, it would be difficxilt for human ingenuity 
to devise. Tho answer is that tho arrangement exists. If Parlia¬ 
ment had not been discharging high ecclesiastical functions for 
centuries, Dean Stanly himself would hardly venture to maintain 

z 2 
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that Parliaxnent was the best of all possible assemblies for adminis¬ 
tering the affairs of a Church. Even the present Parliament, though 
largely returned in the interest of the clergy, hardly appears to 
possess the characteristics and qualifications which we look for in a 
great ecclesiastical court. • 

Theoretically, the ecclesiastical ftmetions of Parliament may be 
indefensible, but are there adequate practical reasons for a change P 
The challenge is perfectly fair, and ought to bo met. We main** 
tain that Parliament is overtasked, that the House of Commons 
has neither time nor strength to get through the i^ccessary public 
business of the nation, and that while important measures like 
tha Merchant Shipping Bill of last session are postponed from 
year to year, because there is not adequate opportunity for discussing 
them, it is a great evil that the House should he required to regu¬ 
late the ecclesiastical affairs of a fourth of the j^opulation. The Act 
for the Regulation of Public Worship, passed in 1874, attracted 
public attention, and cveiy one knows liow many nights it con¬ 
sumed, and how it obstructed general political business. But the 
number of ecclesiastical measures brought before I'arliament every 
session is very much greater than most people suppose. The number 
of the ecclesiastical measures which heeoiiie law, and whieli Ihorcfore 
get read a first, second, and thij*d time, and pass through com¬ 
mittee, is very considerable. In 1871 there was an Act to amend 
the law relating to ecclesiastical dilapidations; the amending Act 
was amended in 1872. In 1871 there were also Acts to amend the 
law relating to the Tables of Lessons and Pbultor contained in the 
Prayer Book ; to amend the la^^c relating to sequestration of cccli\si- 
astical benefices; to amend certain Acts relating to church-building; 
to amend and define the law relating to private chapels belonging 
to colleges, schools, hospitals, asylmns, and other public institutions; 
and an Act providing for the resignation of clergymen incapacitated 
for service, and determining their peusidns ; in the next year there 
was a similar Act providing for the resignation of deans and canons. 
In 1872 there was an Act making it illegal for any clerk in orders, 
parish clerk, vestry clerk, or other persons, to demand fees for bap¬ 
tism, or for the registration of baptism, in certain chiirches and chapels 
of the Church of England by law established, the vested rights of 
the present holders of any office who may be entitled by any Act of 
Parliament to claim fees being respected. In the same year there 
was an Act securing the irec use of seats in certain churches; 
an Act amending the Act of Uniformity; and an Act for the 
alteration of the boundaries of dioceses. In 1873 there was an 
Act to amend a previous Act, passed in the present reign, for the 
regulation of cathedrals,^ and to facilitate the endowment of canonries 
by private benefactions ; an Act for amending the Tithe Commuta¬ 
tion Acts with respect to market gardens ; and an Act for 
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irniending the Ecclesiastical Commissionets' Acts of 1840 and 1850, 
and for other purposes. In 1874, in addition to the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, there was an Act for extending to the present 
Bishop of Calcutta the regulations of a previous Act relating to the 
leave of absence of Indian Inshops; an Act providing that, except 
under certain defined conditions, no person ordained by any bishop 
other than a bishop of the Church of England or Ireland, shaQ 
officiate as priest or deacon in any church or chapel in England. In 
1876 there was an Act making perpetual an Act passed six years 
before, providing for the resignation of bishops; an Act for the 
creation of a new bishopric of St. Albans; and an Act providing 
for returns relating to ecclesiastical fees, and for other purpo^^. 
How many ecclesiastical bills have been before Parliament during 
the last four or five years, Avhich have been defeated on the second 
reading, or been extinguished in committee, I have no means at hand 
for ascertaining; but the Tunm of this very morning (February 17) 
contains an illustration of the wav in which the time of*Parliament 
is consumed by the defeated as well as the successful attempts at 
ecclesiastical legislation. The debate on Mr. Beresford Hope’s bill 
for the increase of the episcopate extends over four columns; it occu¬ 
pied nearly the whole of an afternoon sitting, and was then practically 
withdrawn. * 

• 

Private members are complaining that they have not the chance of 
getting a day for measures in which their constituents are deeply 
interested; and in July the Govcinmoiit will announce with pro¬ 
found regret that important bills must bo withdraw because the 
press of business has made it impossible to find time to discuss them. 
If u clerk wore to spend a couple of houi’s every day copying music 
for a church choir when he ought to he cop 5 'ing invoices, he would 
be just as guilty of robbing Ids master as if he took money out of 
the till. The time of Pai lvimciit belongs to the nation just as the 
time of ii elcrk belongs to the manufacturer who employs him ; and 
the work of the nation suffers, and suffers severely, through the 
time which Parliament is giving to the ecclesiastical business of a 
fraction of the people. 

There is another reason for relieving 'Parliament of its present 
ecclesiastical functions, a reason which to many persons will have 
great urgency. It is plainly impossible for Parliament to discharge 
these functions effectively. During the present reign it is probable 
that at least three hundred public acts relating to ecclesiastical persons 
and ecclesiastical affairs have become law. But nearly all these 
measures deal with such matters as church building and church 
dilapidations; tithes and loans for church purposes; pensions for 
bishops, deans, and incumbents, who resign*their offices ; the bound¬ 
aries of bishoprics, archdeaconries and parishes; fees for ordination, 
foes for baptism, fees for consecration of churches. Parliament has 
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not touched^ Parliament dare not touchy any of the greater subjects 
affecting the faith, the discipline, or the worship of the Church. 
We have a national institution which the nation cannot direct or 
control. The national ecclesiastical establishment, in all that most 
deeply affects the religious thought and life of the nation, is still 
in the hands of the Parliamoit and bishops of the Bestoration. 
Clarendon, Sheldon, Gunning and Morley are still its rulers. 

The case requires to be stated even more strongly. The Church 
of the Bestoration was really tlie Church of Charles I., of James I., 
of ElizcCbeth. The Act of Uniformity oflOOa re-established its polity, 
its creeds, its articles, its worship, just as they stood a century before. 
But^ during the last three hundred years a great change has passed 
upon Protestant Christendom. The change amoimts to revolution— 
not in religious faith, but in religious opinion—a revolution which 
in some of its aspects is quite as grave as that which divided western 
Christendom in the seventeenth century. Orthodox Protestant 
theologians retain the substance of the creed of the Beformcra, but the 
definitions of nearly all the principal articles of that creed have been 
re-cast. The method of theology has^ been gradually modified, 
and whenever there is modification of scientific method there will be 
modifications of scientific results. Contrast the sermons, the theo- 
logicsd treatises, the commentaries,^ produced by every school in the 
English Church during the Carolinian and Elizabethan periods, 
with the books written by theologians of every school in the English 
Church in our own time, and it will be obvious that English theology 
has not escaped from the influences by which the theology of con¬ 
tinental Protestantism has been transformed. Evangelicals do not 
write about free will, original sin, and the atonement, in the way 
in which the Calvinistic reformers in the reign of Elizabeth wrote 
about the same doctrines. The Evangelicals write in another way 
because they think in another way. Bro^d Churchmen stand on dif¬ 
ferent ground altogether from that on which the Latitudinarians of 
the seventeenth century stood, and even if it were not so, Latitudi- 
narianism had nothing to do with shaping the Book of Common 
Prayer- The High Anglicans and Bituulists approach, no doubt, 
very near to the position of the Laudian divines; but the divines 
of the sixteenth century, to whom we owe the Prayer Book, would 
have regarded both Laud and the Bitualists with dismay and 
horror. 

The authoritative documents of the English Church are the 
expression of a condition of religious life and thought which has 
altogether passed away. The various elements which were blended 
in the religious faith and feeling of the men who drew up these 
documents or compiled them from materials already in existence, are 
now divided among hostile theological parties. The Evangelical may 
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oonscicntioufily believe that the offices of the Church can be satis¬ 
factorily explained ; the Ritualist may conscientiously believe that 
the Articles can be satisfacliorily explained away. It would be unjust to 
lay a moral indictment against the men of either party ; to their own 
Ma'stor they stand or full, ^mong the Evang^elicals and among the 
Ritualists there are men to whose personal honour and integrity it 
would be an impertinence for me to bear testimon 3 ^ But it remains 
true that the Articles are the expression of the Reformation theology 
which the Ritualists abhor, and that the Offices are stained with those 
Romish supcri#titions which the Evangelicals hold to be infinitely 
perilous to the spiritual interests of mankind. Nor do those who 
walk in middle paths, those represented by the late Bishop of Win- 
ehester and the lute Dean Hook, reproduce the precise type of faitli 
and th(; precise religious temper whicli created the Prayer Book. 
The book, as a whole, is very unlike the ancient creeds which arc 
contained in it. The creeds w^orc the expression of a coherent and 
tolerably complete theological nK)vement, the results which are 
permanently absorbed in the theological thought of Christianitj",—a 
inovement deriving a real unity from the life which inspired it, and 
of which it was the organic manifestation. But the Praj'er Book 
was a premature though necessary attempt to lecoucilo conflicting 
forces. It arrested the disappeannice and decay of the old modes of 
thought; if arrested the free development of the new. What the 
l*rayer Book was in the days of Elizabeth it is now\ The Church, 
the nation, has gr<^wn In man}" ways; the Ibrmularics which profess 
to contain the highest thouglit of both the nation and the Cliureh 
remain unchunged. What is more •serious still, while the ]*]st.ablish- 
ment lasts there is no power which can change them. 

These facts are, 1 venture to think, of very serious significance to 
the lo^^al and devout adlieroiits of the national Cluirch. They fire 
also of very serious significance to the nation generally. So long as 
Parliament refuses to surrender its present ecclesiastical functions, 
the incoherence of the formularies of the Church will remain w ithout 
a remedy ; and this ineohercnc'c u ill continue to inflict upon the 
country evils from which it has siifforod too long, l^cclesiastical 
parties will continue to exchange hitter recriminations. Thej'^ will 
continue to call each other fruitors. They will continue to 


denounce each other] us men who cat the bread of the Church 
and are false to its principles. The intei*protation which is put 


upon quarrels of this kind by people who know nothing of the 
subtleties of theological controversy is very simple, very unjust, very 
mischievous ; they conclude that the adherents of one party, at least 
—perhaps of both—are consciously dishonest. The effect on the 
morality of the country is in the highest .degree disastrous. The 
only cure is for Parliament to renounce the functions which it is 
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powerless to discharge, and to remit to the clergy and laity of the 
Church the management of their own affairs. 

ft 

This paper would extend far beyond its necessary limits if I 
attempted to discuss the pleas which are urged on the other side; 
they must bo dismissed in a fe^ sentences. 

There is ‘first the plea that to disestablish the Church would bo to 
create an independent religious corporation, possessing such enormous 
power and such enormous wealth that it M'oiild be a perniancut menace 
to the .State. At present, however, as I have already said, there is 
no such corporation as the Church of England. To provide for the 
creation of such a corporation in an Act of Disestablishment does not 
seem an imperative necessity ; and under what conditions a free 
episcopal Church should be legally incorporated is an open question. 
To make any such provision f<»r tlie re-endowment of the English 
Church as was made in the Act of 18()9 for the rc-endowment of the 
Irish Church would, I believe, b(^ eonlrary to all principles of sound 
policy ; the State would discharge its duty by providing for the 
ample recognition of the vested rights of the clergy individual!}'. 
TVhy a disestahlisliod Church, if incoiporati‘d, should give more 
trouble to statesmen than the present estahlish(?d Church I cannot 
understand. There is no reason to suppose that the clergy would 
act with greater unaniinity in political contests than at present, or 
with a more exclusive regard t(» Chureli interests. Tlicir political 
authority and their motives for (‘ugaging in political struggles would 
be diminished. 

A second plea is, that a distvstablished and disendowed Church 
would be unable to provide for the maintenance and encouragement 
of theological learning. It is alleged that the theological literature 
produced by Nonconformists is gicatly inferior to that produced by 
the clergy of the National Chur<*h ; and that, as a class, the clergy 
are fur more scholarly than the Nonconfoi’inisl ministers. There 
would be much more force in this allegation if Nonconformists had 
not been excluded till very lately from the rewards and honours of 
the national universities, and if they were not excluded still from 
many of the positions whicJi are appropriated to men who have won 
university distinction. 

But whatever neglect of theological leamiijg ran bo cliarged 
against the Nonconformi.'sts of the present eeiituiy is the result of 
very obvious causes. '\Ve have many cultiA'atcd and able men, 
many accomplisbed and refined women, in our churches, but we 
have worked, for the most part, among the poor and the uneducated. 
Both in the groat towns and in the rural districts, wo have collected 
our congregations from ^among those whom the National Church 
had permitted to sink into the grossest ignorance and irreligion. 

The common people” have hoard us gladly. The rapidity with 
which, early in this century, we formed church after church in every 
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part of the kingdom compelled us to disregard the traditions which 
wc had inherited from our fathers—traditions which affirmed the 
necessity of a learned ministry. We found that devout and zealous 
men who had native intellectual vigour and native force of character 
ofte'n became very efficient pVcachors and pastors, though they had 
little Latin, less Greek, and no Ilebrq^". To have refused to entrust 
such men with ministerial responsibilities would have been to leave 
innumerable congregations without any minister at all. There was 
no time to give them an elaborate education. Many of them came 
to us too late in life for an elaborate education to be of anyiservice 
to tbciu. We did our best to give them some knowledge of theolo¬ 
gical s(*icncc and some knowledge of how to preach, and some ©f 
them became not only good preachers but- great preachers, and did a 
work which lh(; most accomplisiied Ciiristiaii scholars might envy. 
Gradually w(i raised tlic Academics cstablislied by our predecessors 
in evil times into Colleges; and in parts of tlie country whore no 
Academies existed, new colleges wore founded. (Jur people have 
sliown a noble generosity In establishing these institutions for the 
education of their ministers; but it must be acknowledged that our 
educational arrangements arc still ver}' defective. Tlicy could hardly 
have bc(‘n made otherwise. We have done what we could. 

It must also be acknowledged that while some of our laitv 
appreciate tlu^ importance of theological learning, the great majority, 
in all probability, do not. Vast numbers of them have had a most 
imperfect education. Througli the virtues which they have learned 
to practise since they came to us, many of them have become rich; 
but they have not been able to escape from the effects of their early 
disadvantages. Tlu'y cannot be persuaded to tolerate a dull preacher 
simply because he is learned. As yet wc have comparatively few 
positions for men who wish to give their whole life to scholarship. 
With all this, the iiitcIU'ctual acli^dty and earnestness of Non¬ 
conformist ministers and tlicir general culture—1 do not speak of 
their tecluiical scholarship—give them a claim to the respect of the 
community. Nor are we without men whose learning is both exten¬ 
sive and exact. 

But if nr have failed—wc who have* been excluded from the 
universities, we who have worked among the poor and among the 
loss educated of the middle classes, we who have been under the 
strain and stress which have come upon us from the very triumphs 
wo have won among the irreligious masses of the people—if wr have 
failed in the cultivation of theological learning, is it reasonable to 
fear a similar failure in a church starting with such traditions and 
with such advantages as would belong to the disestablished Church 
of England? Would the laity of that Church be insensible to the 
advantages of theological scholarship? Would the clergy of that 
Church receive no opportunities for acquiring it? Would there be 
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no^oanonries, no deanoriGS, no professorships for the Lightfoots, and 
the Westcotts, and the Liddons, and the Pusoya of the generation 
which followed disestablishment ? The fear seems to me unworthy 
of the descendants of the illustrious scholars and theologians whose 
names are the glory of the Anglican Olfurch. 

Those who argue that the Establishment should be maintained for 
the sake of the cultivation of learning, will probably find it difiicult 
to show that the Establishment has really done as much as is some¬ 
times assumed, either for the difiusion of general scholarship or the 
advancement of theological invcstigatioii. Since the beginning of the 
present century, at least, the universities of Germany have been the 
theological teachers of Europe. Within that period the Anglican 
Church has had a few great names—some of the greatest are the 
names of living men; but both the Churchmen and the Noncon¬ 
formists of this country will acknowledge that the services which 
English scholars have rendered to theology during the last fifty 
years do h(jt admit of comparison with tlie services which have 
been rendered by the scholars of Germany. It should be remembered, 
too, that whatever ciflturc may distinguish the English clergy, they 
have been educated by the universities, not by the Establishment. 
The universities will remain when the Church is disestablished. 
And the universities liave done at least as much as the Establishment. 
—proTiably much more—for the creation of a valuable theological 
literature. Professor Liglitfoot has not been diverted from his 
theological pursuits by his appointment to a ('anonry of St. Paul's; 
but ho would not have abandoned them if the cauonry hud never 
been conferred upon him. Dr. Mlicoit left off writing commentaries 
when he was made a bishop. 

A third plea in defence of the Establishment rests upon the 
assumi^tion that if the Church were disestablished a large pi'oportion 
of the population would be left without the institutions of religious 
instruction and worship, and would soon relapse into vice and 
irrcligion. The poorer districts of great Howns would, it is alleged, 
be worse off than they aro now, and the spiritual condition of the 
\nllages would become desperate. 

But what justification of these gloomy apprehensions can bo pro¬ 
duced ? Looking back upon the last hundred and fifty years, there 
seems to me to he the clearest proof that, for some reason or another, 
the Anglican Church has far less religious power over the poor 
than any of the sects that profess the evangelical creed. It is 
among the poor that the sects have acquired their principal 
strength; they have acquired it with resources which originally 
wore absolutely contemptible when compared with the resources of 
■ the Establishment; they .have acquired it notwithstanding the per¬ 
sistent and bitter persecution which has been indicted on Dissenters 
by a very largo section of the Established clergy and their friends. 
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If the adverse influence of the Establishment were out of the w^y, 
the Nonconformists would probably do more for the poor than 
ever. The clergy of the disestablished Church would probably do at 
least as much as they are doing now. In the towns a considerable 
part of the work which the cfergy are already ^doing in the poorest 
districts has been originated within tho last thirty years b^ voluntary 
zeal, and is largely maintained by endowments which have beoix 
received within the same period from voluntary benevolence. Recent 
endowments from voluntary sources the disestablished Church ought 
to retain, and it is certain tlijt Disestablishment will bo favourable 
instead of adverse to tlie enterprise and generosity of Churchmen, 
It is about the rural districts that the defenders of the Establishment 
have tho greatest fear. But if the Church has any real faculty for exer¬ 
cising religious influence on the agricultural poor, surely tho Church 
can maintain tho ground which it already holds in rural districts; for 
the ground which the Nonconformists now hold in these districts has 
been won by a desperate struggle againt the prejudice ajd hostility 
of tho people on whom tenants are dependent for their farms, village 
shopkeepers for custom, and agricultural labourers for tbeir weekly 
wages. The Nonconformists have drawm together their congrega¬ 
tions and built their chapels in the villages, u ith no other local aid 
than they could obtain from ploughmen and thrashers, the village 
grocer or baker, and perhaps a small farmer who was fortunate 
enough to own tho few acres which he cultivated or to have a 
Liberal nobleman for his landlord. The clergyman has the large 
farmers to look to, and the squire, and all the great county people 
in the neighbourhood. If, after the*Church has been in possession 
for three centuries, these wealthy and powerful classes will not find 
money to support it, the Church must have flagrantly wasted its 
great opportunities. I believe that they will support it. The Free 
Church of Scotland, within^ thirty years after its Exodus, had an 
income which was nearly twice as large as the income which the 
Established Church reccivdU from the State. English Churchmen 
are far wealthier than the adherents of the Scotch Free Church. It 
is surely a calumny to say that thoir religious zeal is less fervent, 
or their liberality less generous. 

Tho fourth plea for letting things alone is tho plea of politicians. 
We are told sometimes that it is idle to contend that the majority 
of the people are wronged by the ecclesiastical policy of the State, 
for only a minority are agitating for a change, and that until the 
agitation becomes more general there is no necessity to pay much 
attention to the agitators. It would be just as rcasonablo to reply to 
an argument intended to illustrate the injustice of slavery by alleging 
that there were no signs of the outbreak of -a servile war. Slavery 
is an injustice whether tho slaves resent it or not. In the actual 
ciroumstances of the EngUsh people the preservation of the Esta- 
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blifhmeiit is an injustice whether those who are wronged by it resent 
it or not. But the revolt has begun, and even politicians—to say 
nothing of statesmen—must make up their minds as to how they 
will meet it. 

The reasons why it did not begin eaflior and has not spread more 
rapidly are almost too clear to need explicit statement. Two centuries 
have not passed by since Nonconformists Avero oppressed and harassed 
by an elaborate system of persecuting laws. To the men who at the 
cost of a Tlovolution had obtained the repeal of statutes which 
punished Nonconformity Avith fine, imprisonment, and exile, the 
disadvantages and penalties still inflicted upon them for their sepa¬ 
ration from the national Cluircli appeared so inconsiderable compared 
Avitb those from which they bad C6eai)ed, that they were unwilling 
to risk Avhat they bad gained by attempting to gain more. Wbon 
Nonconformists were no longer afraid that toleration Avoiild be AA'ith- 
drawn, it was only natural*that their first inovcmeuts for a larger 
liberty sbbujd bo directed to the repeal of particular statutes passed 
in comparatively recent times for the repression of Nonconfoi*mity. 
It is also true, no ddiibt, that the great body of the early Noncon¬ 
formists were under the control of those ancient traditions which 
made it the first duty of the civil magistrate to cure for th(^ honour 
and maintenance of religion. The actual fonn of religion Avbich the 
magistrate happened to be maintiiiniug was in their judgment very 
objectionable; but to most of them a State which made no provision 
for religious teaching and AA'orsbip Avould have been as sirango and 
startling a spectre as a School Board which makes no provision 
for religious teaching and Avorship appears to he to many of their 
descendants. What they wanted AA’^as a State Church Avith a Con¬ 
science Clause, 

They, therefore, gradually plucked up courage to agitato against 
Dissenting grievances. The agitation for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, for the right to celebrate marriages in their 
own places of worship, for the abolitioil of Church rates, and for 
admission to the Universities—these wore the movements which till 
recently tasked all their strength. And though for more than a 
generation large numbers 'of Nonconformists have felt that by the 
maintenance of the Establishment the State inflicted injustice upon 
themselves, and impaired rather than strengthened the authority of 
religious faith in the nation generally, their resentment against the 
greater wrong has concentrated itself and has worked itself off in 
the struggle against inferior grievances. These have now nearly 
disappeared, and before long the Nonconformists will inevitably 
unite their forces for the supreme contest. The development of 
Bitualism is kindling excitement in many who have been indifferent 
to the Liberation Movement till now, and is raising the zeal of some 
of the older Liberationists to a white heat. The fire is certain to 
spread and spread fast. 



THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. -iSg 

The line of defence which is assumed by those who have under¬ 
taken the defence of the Establishment is forcing the controversy in 
a direction which must interest and attract all those who care nothing 
for ecclesiastical theories, and who have hitherto regarded the Libera¬ 
tion dispute as a more sectarian quarrel. Of late years the masses 
of the people have not clearly understood that the clergy of the 
Church of England are the national clergy. They haVte cared too 
little either for Church or Dissent to appreciate the difference 
between the relations of the parochial clergyman and the relations of 
the Methodist minister to the State. The Church has praotically 
become a se(;t, and the people have forgotten that it is still a national 
institution. The defenders of the Establishment just now seem to 
have forgotten it too. They arc asserting that the property which 
gives a revenue to the clergy is the proj^erty of Churchmen in the 
same sense in which Methodist chapels are the property of Metho¬ 
dists. The Liberationists are, therefore, compelled in reply to give 
great prominence to the national character of the Church, and to 
the right of the nation to appropriate Church property to other than 
ecclesiastical uses. In answer to the inquiiy, incessantly hut most 
unwisely reiterated by the friends of the Establishment, about the 
manner in which it is proposed that ecclesiastical property should be 
disposed of, the liiberationists recommend that the property should 
be vested in local authorities, and the income devoted to purposes in 
which all parishioners and burgesses have a common interest. This 
is an appeal for disestablishment which comes home to men who 
care nothing for controversies between the Churches. Let me say 
frankly that the appeal is one for which I have no groat liking. It 
would be infinitely better that the controversy should be slowly 
determined by large political and religious considerations than that 
it should he brought—as it is likely to he brought—to a rapid issue 
by the eagerness of vast masses of the people to use Church property 
for their own advantage. But when Liberationists are charged with 
recommending a policy of robbery and spoliation, they cannot 
submit to the slander quietly. They are bound to show that the 
nation has as much right to determine how the great mass of Church 
property should be appropriated as it has, to determine the appro¬ 
priation of the Consolidated Fund. The idea has begun to take hold 
of the popular mind. It is an idea which is likely to awaken 
popular passion—passion which, if it becomes hot, may refuse to 
listen to the claims of generosity and even to the claims of justice. 
The friends of the clergy, and all who desire to see an equitable 
settlement of this controversy, would do wisely to consent to a 
settlement before the great towns of the kingdom and the people 
in rural parishes who are complaining bitterly of the pressure of the 
rates^ become too vehemently eager to secure the ecclesiastical 
revenues for the maintenance of schools or the relief of the poor. 

R. W. DAX4B, 



THE UPPER EKGADINE. 

“Te flagrantis atrox horti Canicular 
Noscit taugoro; tu frigus amabilc 
Preobes.^ 

The crowd of visitors that spend the summer in the Upper Engodine 
is continually increasing. Many of them return thither more or less 
rcgulariy; and nearly all retain some interest in the place and its 
inhabitants. As I am myself probably the most regular of all the 
visitors—going to the Engadine each year, and staying there, as a 
rule, from June till November—it may be possible for me to give 
some information not unacceptable to those for whom St. Moritz 
already has an attraction, nor perhaps to those who may intend 
shortly to visit it for the first time. It is, however, hard to mention 
all that isineedful for the latter class of readers, without stating 
much that must seem superfluous to the former class. Moreover, 
St. Moritz being mainly frequented as a health-resort, some account 
must be given of its climate and iron-waters ; and the materials 
for such an account, being in our case Avholly derived from our 
experience and that of others, unfl from the statements of experts, 
have no foundation whatever in medical knowledge of our own. 
Hence our remarks on this head Avill be useful only as a reminder 
to those delicate persons who, before going to St. Moritz, have 
inquired of the best medical authorities; that is, of medical men 
who, like Dr. Yeo and Dr, Hefraann Weber, have made St. Moritz 
their special study. But very many invalids seek the mountain- 
cure without taking this precaution; and mischievous results some¬ 
times follow from the wild notions current about the Engadine, and 
even from the advice of physicians whp have not been there. On 
the whole, therefore, the difficulty of being all things to all readers 
must be our excuse if, in any instance, we he thought either to 
poach on the manor of the doctors, or to give a crambe repetita of 
Murray. 

Mr. Freshfield, who is' certainly no flatterer of the Upper Enga- 
dine, affirms that its climate is ‘^tho most bracing south of the 
Arctic Circle.” ^ The statement, however, needs qualification. 
There are isolated hotels on various spots among the Alps (such as 
Miirren, Belalp, Eggischom, and St. Qothard) where the air is 
little, if at all, less cold—there arc hotels on the Riffel and on the 
Furca and Stelvio passes, where the air is much colder—than in the 
neighbourhood of any hotel or hospice in the Engadine. Never- 


( 1 ) 
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theless, none of these spots comes anywhere near the Engadinc 
as a bracing place for invalids; for none of them furnishes the same 
civilised comforts. The Engadine—with its very accessible position 
and excellent roads, with its numerous and good hotels, with its 
supply of doctors throughoyt the year (of one or more English 
doctors generally during the season), and with its chemist’s shop 
(the highest in Europe)—defies all comparison on the part of 
any of the places I have named. Also, among cold places it 
is distinguished by the dr3mess of the air, and by tlie number 
of its. bright days. Moreovci', the extent of the valley give^ great 
opportunities for enjoying a change of scene ; and this is an advan¬ 
tage in more ways than one. An invalid (in the widest sense the 
word) who has succeeded in clambering up to one of the solitary 
mountain hotels of which I have spoken, is likely soon to get tired 
of his seclusion, and to want to go elsewhere. But he will probably 
be unable to dip by halves. He must plunge at once into a low 
valley, and thus pass suddenly from coolness to heat, and from a 
rare air to a dense air. In the Engadine, on the othfer hand, he 
may avoid these trying changes. For, in the first place, this long 
valley, with its numerous villages and its manifold variety, has 
attractions whicli jiiay avoII detain him till the summer heat is quite 
over. It has, moreover, what may be termed a graduated scale of 
bracingness; for, as w'ill be seen presently, it contains at least one 
Hospice where the air is much more bracing than at St. Moritz, and 
very much more so than at Samaden. And, secondly, when the 
Engadine is left, the descent to the low ground may be broken by 
a stay of a night or two at one of the villages (such as Miihlen or 
Tiefenkasten) betAveen St- Moritz and Chur. It should be added 
that there appears to he no place at all like St. Moritz, on the 
PjTcnecs or on any other European range; and that—to judge 
by the number of Americans who come to the Engadinc, and by the 
information with whicli some of them have favoured me—there is 
no such place in America. , Hence, from the point of view of those 
delicate persons Avho can bear, and who require, bracing ml lihUunij 
the Upper Engadinc may bo described as the summer resort of the 
world; it is without an equal anyA\'here, and, for EugKshmen at 
least, without a second.^ 

(1) Davos, tho only other place whore the varions requirements of a summer resort 
are in any degree combined, is, in every one of them, inferior to the Engadine. It has, 
further, what our countrymen would find a great drawback^iis hotels are almost 
exclusively filled wilh Germans; and tho passion of Germans for shutting all windows 
is most trying to Englishmen (especially invalids), and is perpetually the causo of 
disputes. Wherever Englishmen and Germans meet in hotels those disputes arise. 
Sometimes, in defence ot jainiing ladles, Englishmen are driven to break windows with 
their elbows; and 1 am assurod that, three years ago, at a Gorman watering-place, one 
of the disputants so far forgot hiihself os to knock his antagonist down. Even at the 
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We may well be amazed that a place thus utterly unique should 
ap^ar so completely to have dropped out of the tourist’s map, that 
many English travellers who visited the Alps some twenty years ago, 
not merely never saw the Engadine, but never so much as heard of 
it. It was not always thus unknown. ^ The Eomuns are said to have 
used the iron-waters." I heard an accomplished archa)cdogist main¬ 
tain that the victory which was won by Tiberius and Drusus in the 
Rhoetian Alps, and which Horace has celebrated in two of his finest 
odes, must have taken place in the Engadine, ^ The end of the valley 
near the Maloja Pass might well have served foi' a battle-field; but 
I am aware that the actual site of the battle is generally placed 
further east. At any rate, the Engadine lay in the Rhmtian Alps ; 
and with that entire district the Romans wore familiar. At Chur 
(Curia Rheetorum), there is a tower in the Bishop’s palace, which is 
held to be Roman. The village of Bivio (Bivium) on the road to St. 
Moritz is so called from its marking the point Avhore the roads over 
the Julicr and Septimer passes mcet.^ The Septimer pass was much 
used by the Romans; and traces are still left of the Roman road. 
To this day, the language of the people is Romansch, which is com¬ 
monly described as a mixture of Italian and Gorman, but which is in 
truth a Latin dialect,^ It, how^ever, contains a few foreign ingre¬ 
dients ; amongst others, an ingredient of fc>})aiiiNh, loft, by the 
Spaniards during their occupation of ililun and the Valtcllne. Il 
should be added that some Engadiners have S))anish blood in them, 
and that in a few cases the Spanish type of countenance is strongly 
marked. This is a most impressive fact. In a late number of this 
Review, Professor Tyndall callpd atk'ntioii to the singular pheno¬ 
menon, that the vibrations of “ invisible music can be transmitted 

St. Moritz Kulnif where the English are predominant, matters are quite had enough. 
It was there contemplated to put the English near the windows in the dining-room, and 
to separate the Germans from them hya screen. Suredy such an arrangement, however 
unsociable, would be wise. If tho English and their excellent kinsmen are so prone to 
quarrel at watering-places, is it not better that, like Abraham and Lot, they should 
keep asunder ? 

(1) It is a curious instance of the inconvenience arising &OTn the conflict of languages 
in tlxis neighbourhood, that the Italians and the Swiss respectively cull the same 
village by the wholly unlike names of Bivio and Stalla. Some autliorities affirm that 
the word Julier is derived, not from Julius Gsasar, but from a local name. Still, tho 
word, if not Latin in its origin, is Latinised in its present form; and its history may be 
compared with that of the word Maleventum (originally derived from the Greek). On 
the top of the Julier pass aro two pillars without any legible inscription, but probably 
cither of Roman or prse-Roman date. Is it possible that these pillars, if they cannot be 
a last vestige, may mark the site, of the aree» Alpihm impoiiito tremndis which Drusus 
demolished P 

(2) Mr. Tylor has kindly called my attention to the fact that the Romansch word 
mdcBch, a book, comes directly from the Latin eodex^ and not from any Italian word. 
He has also favoured me with the beginning of the Romansch national hymn, which 
resembles Latin so closely that it might abnost be given to schoolboys as a specimen of 
bad Latin for correction. 
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through a silent rod, . It is a yet more stupifying thought, that in 
the Engadine the ivvafii 9 of the Spanish physiognomy has been 
unwittingly passed from generation to generation—passed, perhaps 
through a single lino of descent, certainly in spite of numerous inter¬ 
marriages with a most un^^panish race—passed, in at least one 
instance, by a parent in whom personally tho Spanish physiognomy 
does not appear. So that, though now the Spanish occupation is long 
since over and forgotten, and is \msuspccted even by some who bear 
the impress of it in their features, still the old Spaniards, being dead, 
yet speak; aiq^w, nt cunaores, vital lampatla tradunt. * 

At the time of the lleforraation, the Imgadincrs espoused the new 
faith, and offered a brave resistance to tho Catholics around. 'The 
old Pi’otcstant Church of St. Moritz was one of the very southern- 
moat churches of-tho llofonnation ; Luther is said to have preached 
in it. About this period, an event occurred which ultimately worked 
a complete change in the history of tho valley. Paracelsus of 
Holicnhcim discovered (oi’, sonic say, rediscovered) the more powerful 
of tho two iron-springs, i\'hich now beai’s his name; and, in 1539, 
ho wrote an account of the irou-wate7*s. In regSrd to the earlier us(‘ 
of those waters there is much obscurity, and that ff)r a characteristic 
reason. “ It is not improbable that other records of the ancient use 

the springs may have existed in the archives of the commune, but 
it happened that, some time ago, the then President, who, in addition 
to his municipal duties, also dealt in groceries and small wares, 
thought tho old official books and j^apers would make excellent wrap¬ 
pers for sugar and soap, and disposc'd of them accordingly.’’ ^ In the 
year lt)14, the Engadinors took a sudden funev for travelling.^ A 
large number of them—it is said, several thousands, which must 
have amounted to a complete exodus—cmigmted to ^orth Italy, 
chiefly to Venice, all adoi>1ing the single business of shocmaking. 
They continued this occupation for a century and a half; till, in 
176(>, their exclusion from Venice forced them to abandon it. Still, 
however, they formed a sort, of guild, and stuck to a single trade; 
but tht.» trade was a dissimilai' one: from cobblers they all became 
pastrycooks.® They were soon the first pastrycooks in Europe; 
und, to this day, in almost all Cont inental countries, many of the best 
pastrycooks’ shops are in the hands of Engadiners. But they never 
penetrated to the British Isles, and this may be one reason wffiy, till 
w'ithin the last few years, our countrymen have been so exceptionally 

(1) Pole’s “ Iron Cure among the Glaciers.” 

(2) Many of tho following facta are derived from “ Das Engadin und dio Engadiner,” 
an anonymous work written in 1837, seemingly by a German pastor. 

(3) As the German pastor phrases it, they took to selling pastry, and other such 
dainties os tickle the gums.” In several of tho neighbouring districts, nearly all the 
inhabitants are brought up to a single trade; amongst ofhers in Tul Bregnglia, whence 
they emigrate as chimnoy-swe^. 

VOL. XIX. N.S. 
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ignorant about them. It is said that tbe old editions of Murray’s 
Ovide bave little information to give about St. Moritz, except t^t 
the Protestant church contained the fire-engine. One cause—which 
was also a sign—of the prevalent want of interest in the Engadine 
may have been the badness of the roads. Those who know, the 
valley as it is now, may be amused to Icam that, as late as forty years 
ago, it wa'fe thought safer to ride than to drive over the pass, and 
that any stray visitor who might come for the sake of the mineral 
waters was advised to keep a horse of his own ; if the horse was not 
used to the fare of black bread, outs had to be brought from Chur, 
as there were few or none in the valley. The post came only once a 
week, and then only to Ponte; every Thursday, when the weather 
permitted, the visitors at St. Moritz made an expedition to that dis¬ 
tant village, and returned homo \yith their letters. 

In this primitive state of society, and in the jealousy and dislike 
of intrudors, the Engadinci;p were not wholly unlike the Japanese; 
and withal in the Engadine, as in Japan, the irrepressible foreigner 
has appeared, and the nineteenth century has followed close on the 
Middle Ages. At the present day, St. Moritz is easily reached from 
Chur hy cither of two excellent roads of about equal length, one 
over the Albula, the other over the JuHer, pass. The former of these 
roads is often preferred as being grander near the top of the pass. 
But'tho Julier road has the great advantage of giving a bettor first 
impression of the Engadine. By this route the traveller is at once 
brought in medim rea. As he comes down from the pass, ho has a 
fine view of the main valley with its lakes and villages; and on his 
arrival at Silva Plana he has the opportunity of examining in detail 
one of the most characteristic of those villages. In many respects 
the Engadine villages resemble those in other parts of the Grisons. 
The houses have a half-Italiun look; they arc solidly built; and, with 
their frequently I'cnowed coat of -whitewash, they jircscnt a strong con¬ 
trast to the dark wooden chaleU whidh abound in many parts of 
Switzerland.^ Thus fur the Oberhulbstein and the Engadine villages 
are alike. What is peculiar to the latter is a kind of patch-work 
appearance. The small sunk windows arc being replaced by largo 
modem ones; modem doorways, too, are beginning to be substituted 
for the wide-arched doorways through which carts and sledges 
arc admitted into the primitive entranec-halls, which serve both as 
coach'houscs and as bams; and some of the ancient cottages have 
the air of being refurbished to delight the eyes of visitors. 

When I spoke of the half-Italian look of the -villages, I was partly 
referring to the tall slender campaniles, whose summit is not quite 

(l) Mr. Freshfield has well remarked that: their pasrion for whiteness and 

cleanness, fresh paint and bright flowers, and, 1 may add, in a certain slow persistracy 
of character, the Eastern Swiss seem to me the of the mountains." 
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tlmt of Italian campaniles^ but which arc more akin to these than to 
^ anything else.^ A good number of these campaniles may bo seen 
during the ascent from.Chur; and it is worth while making that 
ascent on a Sunday morning, in order to witness the hearty devotion 
that prevails, at least among the women, ^nd especially, I think, 
among the Catholics, In part of thefirisons, the valleys^take it almost 
in turns to be Catholic and Protestant; and between the Catholics 
and Protestants there is no friendly feeling. An Engadiner told me 
that the Protestants of St. Moritz dislike taking even a maid from 
the Catholic •Tiofenkasten ; for the Catholics are thonghf to have 
‘‘ Jesuitical notions of morality/' On a ridge, w'ithin sight of Tiefen- 
kasten, stands one of the most picturesque of the churchc??, fhe 
Catholic church of Pricuz. Nearly all the village has lately been 
burnt dovTi—a fate not uncommon among the older and less suh- 
stantially built villages of the Grisons. But, happily, the church is 
left; and, on its conspicuoiis height, it looked last year all the more 
impressive, fi‘oin its being in solitary grandeur amoiag the ruins. 
The Catholics, wo maybe sure, never imitated the Protestant ecjonomy 
by using churches us engine-houses ; and I have sometimes thought 
how triumphantly their controversialists at Brienz must appeal to 
“ the God who answereth hy fire," and who spared his undcsecrated 
sanctuary when he was consumiifg the rest of the village. A small 
cliapel near the neighbouring \'illuge of Lonz is described by an old 
tradition as the scene of a very different deliverance. A peasant, 
some centuries ago, was loading a kid past this chapel, and, being 
culled away for a few minutes, he tied the kid to the handle of the 
<loor. During his absence a, wolf attacked the kid, w’hich thereupon 
in its struggles pushed against the door; the door, opening inwards, 
let th(‘ kid into the cliai)oI ; whither, howovc'j-, the w^olf followed. 
With the coxirage of despair, the kid jiunped over the wolf through 
Ihe doorway; and thereby^ being still tethered, shut the door on its 
assailant. So the man, on his rcl.urn, found his kid still safe outside 
the chapel, and the wolf *u ])risouer within. It is feared that the 
captive’s right of sanctuary was straightway disregarded. 

I’erhaps the most surprising feature in many Grisons villages is 
the wrought ii*onwork, which often shcfws groat artistic skill, and 
which contrasts strangely with the otherwise honjely exterior of the 
houses. Some of this ironwork is full two hundred years old; and 
its present state of preservation is a noteworthy proof of the extreme 

(1) In some of these church-towera there are old clocks which strike tho hour twice 
with an interval of n few minutes, in order to facilitate tho counting of tho strokes. 
This nssifltanco is not of much use at 8t. Moritz, as the clock is almost invariably wrong. 
What at St. Moritz makes the eilcct most singular is, that this clock is on the Protestant 
church, and that tho Catholic church is hard by. One’s first impression was that one 
heard the stroke of two clocks, the Catholic and tho Protestant, both of them much 
behind the right time, but the Protestant somewhat the leas behindhand of the two. 
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dryness of the air. In a few bouses, it is the knockers that attract 
attention; these represent dragons and other fantastic forms, and 
hardly any two knockers are alike. But the most striking specimens 
of the ironwork are the curiously and variously wrought gratings 
outside the windows. ^ Of the original object of these gratings, the 
Engadiners .give random and discordant accounts. It is variously 
stated that they were put up by peaceful citizens for protection 
against robbers, and by jealous husbands for the incarceration of 
their wives. A pleasanter, and perhaps truer, explanation of the 
, iron grating is, that it was designed as a barrier, behind which a 
girl might be permitted, without peril of elopement, to talk to her 
sweetheart, who stood outside. At first sight, this notion seems 
refuted by the character of the Engadiners. Ik sont frotdK, commv 
lew climaty was said to me by one who did not love them; and 
certainly their unromantlc temperament would be as little suited as 
the coldness of their air to the fashion of nocturnal serenades. 

From noting the features common to the different villages, we 
pass on to the distinguishing characteristics of a few of theifi, so as 
to enable the reader to judge of their comparative merits; arid, 
that our inquiry may assume a practical shape, let us ask : Whither 
should our supposed traveller, whom we left at Silva Plana, now 
direct his steps ? If, being content with homely fare, he wishes to 
see the most picturesque, and one of the most primitive, of Engadino 
villages, he should visit Sils Maria; where ho will find many 
pleasant excursions, and be wdthin easy reach of the Fex glacier. 
But, in fact (unless he prefers abiding in his present comfortable 
quarters at Silva Plana), lie will almost certainly take the opposite 
road—bewaring, however, if he bo an Englishman, of the Ger¬ 
manized Kurhaus. At this point, much may be said in favour of 
Campfer and Samaden, w'ith their excellent hotels. But the air of these 
villages is less bracing than that of St. Moritz; and the view is less 
fine than that either at St. Moritz or at Pontresina. On the whole, 
these last-named villages are by far the most popular in the Engadine. 
Pontresina is the more central for excursions, and has become tho 
headquarters for guides. St. Moritz is the chief resort of persons 
more or less delicate.* Perhaps we may best sum up our comparison 

(1) The Krone at rontreaina has long been the favourite hotel of the Alpine club. Their 
constancy is partly duo to their strong personal regard for the landlord and his family. 
A similar cause has contributed to the immense success of the Kulm Hotel at St. 
Moritz—tho most popular, and, as 1 think, the most deservedly so, in the Engadine. 
Both these hotels are scenes of unremitting attention on occasions when such attention 
is most needed, as the numerous delicato persons who have been at St. Moritz, and the 
one or more climbors wbo are annually laid up at Pontresina, because much moun- 
taineoring has made them cripplos, will gratefully acknowledge. The Hulm Hotel is 
situated, as its name implies, on the ridg^the highest and driest point—cf the main 
valley. It has one groat advanibage peculiar to itself—a covered arcade, where, on wot 
days, people can walk, enjoying the air and the view. Why the new hotels have no 
such mountain cloister I cannot conceive. 
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of the different villages, by saying that the division of labour w^ch 
has arisen between them, and which has adapted each to its special 
function, should by all mpans continue. Let athletic mountaineerB 
keep to the easterly villages—Pontresina and Samaden ; invalids to 
the westerly villages—St. Moritz, Oampfer, and Silva Plana., One 
thing, at any rate, is clear. Athletes are of all men the most 
likely to be irritated by the victimized air and frequent* grumblings 
of invalids; while invalids, if not reminded of their own weakness 
by the jarring vicinity of exuberant strength, at least object to their 
wakeful slumbers being broken by heavy footsteps, to the midnight 
knock at their neighbour’s door, and to the other vicarious penalties 
of mountaineering. Thus athletes and invalids are only an eyesore 
to each other, and had better live in separate hotels. 

Wc do not, however, mean that invalids and non-invalids should 
keep asunder in the Engadine, as some Englishmen and some 
Germans should keep asunder. Happily, mankind is not made up 
wholly of athletes and invalids. There is a large cla^s*of middle¬ 
men—of persons, tliat is, neither very strong nor very weak—who 
have points in common with both the cxtremel, and whose presence 
at health-resorts is invaluable. A person of this kind—one who can 
be thus touched with the feeling of infirmities—is the best possible 
companion for nen^ous sufferers. • Indeed, it is he alone who can keep 
them from becoming rictims either to solitary brooding, or to each 
other's society and u dolorous exchange of confidences, or, far worst 
of all, to the clumsy and disdainful exhortations and the spurious 
and odious attempts at sympathy of prigs who do not know what 
nervousness is. Philanthropy, therefore, should incline the half¬ 
invalid towards the delicate region of the valley—the region on the 
side of St. Moritz. Bui probably, in fact, his movements will be 
determined by whut he likes in the way of scenciy, and in the way 
of air. On the former point each person must judge for himself. 
It may he said roughly that the view from St, Moritz is a lake 
vioM”, and that the view •from Pontresina is a glacier view; and, 
if I personally prefer the view from St. Moritz, my preference 
is doubtless owing to some of the accidental, often fanciful, asso¬ 
ciations which regulate that most capricious of tastes—taste for 
mountain scenery. The comparative worth of the two villages as 
hracing resorts admits of a more accurate measurement. Pontresina 
is sometimes preferred in this respect, on the ground of its having 
close to it an enormous natural refrigerator in the shape of the 
IloBcgg glacier. St. Moritz, it is true, has also a glacier in sight, 
the Surlei glacier, which is so called from its being over the lake, 
and which, Cassandras tells us, will one day, from its present rickety 
height^ fall bodily on the Kurhaus —xiot perhaps to the great 
dissatisfaction of lovers of Alpine beauty. But this glacier is so 
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small and so isolated—standing as it does on tlio top of its dark 
mountain, like a solitary sugar-plum on the top of a cake—that, 
while it adds little to the scenery of St. Moritz, it certainly makes 
no appreciable addition to its cold. The appearance of the Bosegg 
glacier from Pontresina^ is fur more strikilig; and this village is often 
assumed to be more bracing thai^ St. Moritz by reason of its nearness 
to that glacier and to the Morteratsch. It is probable that these 
huge glaciers perceptibly affect the temperature of the comfortable 
little restaurants, or small inns, near their respective bases; and, 
therefore, these restaurants make excellent quarters iov a person, 
especially a glacier climber, who finds his own society enough for 
him, and who wants to compress the utmost amount of bracing into 
a short time. But I am confident that, in spite of its two glaciers, 
Pontresina is much less bracing than St. Moritz—the difiference 
being due, not to its having a slightly less altitude, but to its lying 
in a narrower valley, and being less exposed to the -winds. Hence, 
from the point of view of invalids as such, Pontresina gains little, if 
at all, by the glaciers. But, from tlic point of view of artists and of 
all lovers of scenery,' it gains immensely. The view of such vast 
masses of ice, amid summer scenes and summer boat, leaves certainly 
a most singular impression, and probably aflbets us all—even those 
most accustomed to the sight—mere, and in more ways, than we 
suppose. Home imaginative people bethink them that looking at ice 
on a hot day makes them feel cool; and it is probably true that with 
certain temperaments, and under certain eoiulitions, the sight of 
a glacier during the dog-days—even though it bo a more sight and 
nothing more—may yet (like Moses’ view from Mount Pisgah) 
be a blessing rather than the reverse, Solomon muj^ have had this 
feeling when he hcautifullv observes that snow in liarvcst is as “ a 
faithful messenger to them that send him: for ho refresheth the soul 
of his inastors.” But if the mere sight of snow on distant peaks is 
here meant—and in what other sense could there be snow at harvest- 
time in Judaea?—the writer must have gazed too intently at the 
summit of Lebanon, and at last have grown surfeited and impatient. 
For, in the next chapter, he changes his simile, and pronounces that 
“as snow in summer, so honour is not seemly for a fool.” In fact, 
Solomon’s feelings were mixed; and of such mixed feelings in 
presence of this and similar contrasts, most of us have hud expe¬ 
rience, 

■ 

A further consideration, quite as }K)tcnt as citlier scenery or air in 
determining an invalid in the choice of an abode, is the quantity and 
quality of food. When means of coramunioation "Were scanty, places 
of great altitude wore de^oient in tliis respect. The defect was 
indeed very obvious, and was pointed out by Milton in a passage 
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remarkable in itself, and more remarkable from being put’ into the 
mouth of Adam when “ fatherly displeased ” with the ** execrable son ” 
who would one day tempt,or force his brethren on to the summit of 
the tower of Babel:— 

** Wretched man! what food 
Will ho convey up thither, tp eustain 
Himself, and his rash army; whero thin air * 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 

And famish him of breath, if not of bread ? ” 

In these physical and ecoBomical reflections—reflections, ft must 
be owned, which have the air of proceeding rather from Adam 
Smith than from Adam the patriarch—two objections are speeffied 
which mixy be urged against all high places from the tower of Babel 
to St. Moritz—Avant of food, and want of air. In fact, the charge 
of giving Lad dinners has frequently beAi brought against tho 
Engadino; and, only a few years ago, when the valley was still a 
terra imogniidy and when tlic natives wore as yet unprepared for the 
bewildering change that was in store for thom^ tho accusation was 
probably Avoll-fomidcd. But, tho last few years, one may say, have 
done the work of centuries; so that 3iow, in all tho chief Engadine 
hotels, the dinners are, not indeed such as to tempt an invalid into 
ovcr-cating, but goucrully good enough cither for him or for any 
one else; and what they are generally now, in a few more years 
they will ho universally. In aii)^ case, the Engadine is tho abode of 
all others Avlxoro there is the least excuse for fastidiousness about 
food; for it unites a physical and a moral condiment, not often 
found together. In an often-quoted comparison between Plato and 
mountain air, Jouhert says of that air: II aiguise les organes et 
donne lo gout dcs bons aliments ; ’’ and some one else has said that a 
dinner well talked over is half digested. In Loth these ways, St. 
Moritz in the summer should make men omnivorous ; for it is then a 
place—its Avorst enemy Avoiild admit—Avherc the appetite proceeding 
from mountain air runs no possible risk from mountain solitude.*^ 
The other count of Adam's indictment against great altitudes is 
more serious; for the evil, if real, is irremediable. Tlie rarity of 
the air on mountain-tops was the chief cause of the inveterate pre¬ 
judice against them. Till quite lately, it was thought incredible 
that the numerous invalids whoso blood requires oxygenation, could 
gain strength on heights where every cubic foot of air contains less 


(1) “ Puradiso Lost,*' xii. 74. 

(2) People who are now and Ihon diasatisGod with the meat in the Engadino, may be 

reminded that the milk and cream there are excellent. A few persons, staying on in 
the autumn, have derivotl benefit from a modified form of the grape-cure; the kind of. 
gxupes medically recommended thoy«ro^caUod) can be obtained from 

Meran or elsewhere at small cost. 
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co^gen than on the plain. Nor indeed does the objection admit of a 
complete answer. It is quite true that, to meet the various require¬ 
ments of mountain air, the bi’eath has to be drawn quicker or deeper ; 
also, the pul^^e beats more frequently; and, in short, the working of 
the human machine is more rapid. So iixat a person who w^eks health 
on mountain-tops, may be likened to a trader W’ho puts up with small 
profits in order to turn over his capital fast. But, whenever such a 
trader cannot thus recoup himself, ho finds the low rate of profit 
an unmixed evil; and, in like manner, in certain disorders of the- 
respiratory organs and of the heart, the human meahanism cannot 
increase its speed, and then there is no gain to compensate the 
loss.« A most melancholy ease in j^oint occui’rod in 1872, when u 
young lady in an advanced stage of consumption was taken to 
Campfer, and died of sheer suftbeatiou in two days. Likewise, 
persons whoso vigour impaired hy age can seldom quite adapt 
themsehes to these high aegions. E\cn among the Engadiners 
themselves, it is remarkable hou' few old people are risible. Except 
a solitary old woman at Sils ^llaria, T can hardly remember to ha^e 
seen any a cry old 'person in the valley. Ibe raiity of cli n)V)i 
should cause little suri)iiso; for many of the men spend the best 
years of their li\es on the plain, and not a toAv may have suftbred 
from the change of abode, and the sudden and Molcnt change of 
temperature. But the uoincu mo^itly stop in the Engadine; and 
yet women of great age are seldom seen there. I am assured, 
indeed, that the Engadnie contains sc\cral aged men and women, 
who keep iiidoois. Yet tlic number of old people who appear miiNt 
bear a more or loss definitt' proportion to the nuniboi of old people 
who exist; and bonce, it i'^ hard to resist the conclusion that the 
Engadiners, as a rule, arc not long-lived. But it hy no means follo\^ s 
from this that visitors to the Engadnie are committing a slow suicide. 
I am inchned to think that the normal Englishman should regard 
dry cold only as an alterative ; and tliat (looking merely to health) 
he should, when his short change of ak* and scene is over, take 
Clough’s hint, and— 

“Tain to 

Lngl.nul, 'nliifh may after all be for its children tho best.” 

That there are -very many exceptions to this rule—absolutely veiy 
many, though relatively few—and that those exceptional persons are 
immensely invigorated hy a long stay in tho Engadine, admits of no 
question. But what niakoft, them find Iho oir so invigorating, it is 
hard to say. In truth, St. Jloiiiz is the extreme opposite of the 
land of the Lotos-eaters ; in the former, it seems *' neter “ after¬ 
noon,^^ hut almost always early morning. Not, indeed, that the 
climate is always cold. ^ But there is something about it which 
imparts a feeling of perpetual motion and excitement. To some 
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pmona—to many on their first arxiTAl-^hiy emtemeUt brii^ 
sleeplessness; and to those invalids who require absolute repose and 
a sort of afternoon ** treatment, it generally proves injuricma. But 
with an opposite class of invalids, the same excitement seems to be 
the-parent of vigour. May not this invigorating restlessness be 
connected with that quickening of thp pulse and winding up of the, 
human clockwork to which we have referred as invariabld symptoms 
on great altitudes ? A somewhat similar explanation of tho exhila¬ 
rating influence of mountain air is founded on the comparative 
absence of atmospheric pressure ; it is argued that, on great heights, 
people have a less weight of air to support, and that they feel like 
Christian when the burden fell off* his back. This solution sounds 
plausible; nevertheless, there is reason to doubt whether, from tho 
mere diminution of atmospheric piessure—in fact, from the falling 
of the barometer—any sanitary good can b<^ predicted. The vulgar 
method of cutting the knot as to the good results of mountain air, is 
to refer them all to ozone—that unfailing scapegoat ^of medical 
ignorance, on whoso back climatic effects that cannot be explained 
are so unceremoniously laid. On heights like fhc Kngadino, there 
undoubtedly is much ozone ; but us to the ac'tion of ozone on health, 
there is still much obscurity. The least ambitious, and probably the 
wisest, course is provisionally to ascribe the good wrought on invalids 
by the Engadine air to its cold, dryness and purity. Other cSiusos 
of that good—causes which would not operate in an equally cold, 
dry, and pure air on low ground—may exist; but, if so, they are 
not fully ascertained. 

The popular conceptions arc scarcely less hazy about the results of 
tho l^ngadine climate, than about the climate itself. It is commonly 
judged of by the specimen pi'esonted in July and August; and the 
snow which sometimes falls, and oven lies for a night or two, in tliat 
short season, leaves such an impression on witnesses, or at least on 
reporters, as to cast its Mliife veil over all the tine weather that pre¬ 
cedes and follows the snow.* Last Juno, there was a choral festival 
at vSamadon, witli singers from all parts of the canton. The iDth 
was the day fixed for its commcnocmeut; but, through the falling of 
several inches of snow on tho 18th—only three days before the 
longest day of the jear—the fosti\al bad to be j)ostponcd. In 1872 
and 1874, the sno^\ lay for a night in August. More than once, I 
have heard Engadiners say in August that the air was “ trop froid 
pour la noige ; ” and these words, whatever they exactly meant, have 
certainly a wintry sound. Perhaps it is natural that snowstorms in 
the dog-days should beget fears of being snowed up, if not frozen, in 
autumn. But the fact is, that those whom tho Engadino thoroughly 
suits, would find the Alpine September and Petober tho very months 
for them. September is almost always the finest month in the year. 
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It frequently begins with, a few wet days; but, in all the five Sep¬ 
tembers that I have spent at St. Moritz, the weather was, on the 
whole, magnificent—cloudless day often following cloudless day, till 
sometimes, like the faultlessness of Aristides, the uniformity of cloud- 
lessnesB became wearisome. October is Occasionally wet (as in 1878); 
but more often it is fine. It nearly always has a very fine and warm 
week—in fact, the Indian summer, or, as the natives call it, the old 
woman’s summer. Several of those who have derived the greatest 
permanent benefit from St. Moritz, agree that the air only begins to 
brace tkem in September ; they hold that the actual summer is more 
stimulating than strengthening ; nay, that, in July and August, St. 
Moritz has only the negative merit of being non-relaxing while other 
places are relaxing, not the positive merit of being bracing. No 
absolute rule can be laid down on this subject, both because, the 
temperature varies muck in different years, and also because the 
standard of what braces is relative to the person braced; those whose 
opinion I' quote need much bracing, and fix their standard very 
high. But, when thus explained, their estimate seems to me not 
far wrong. At any Vate, one happy change comes over the weather 
in September. The hot Italian winds, so frequent and so trying in 
the summer, gradually diminish; and the air, as it becomes colder, 
becomes also stiller. When the winter has fairly set in, there is 
generally a complete calm; which, indeed, together with the 
dryness, is what enables many people to bear the winter cold so 
easily. 

Nor is it only on persons seeking to be l)raced that the Engadine 
autumn has claims. Many English tourists are, no doubt, restricted 
as to the time of their holiday; but to a large proportion of them 
there is, at least, some choice; and to these latter—especially to the 
painters and botanists among them—I my emphatically that they 
take their trip to the lingadinc at thc^ wrong time. In the late 
Alpine spring there is a great profusion of wild flowers ; but most 
of these are over (or cut with the hay) before the end of July. Not 
so very long afterwards begins the autumnal colouring, when the 
deciduous trees (mainly larches) are seen in that “ desolation clothed 
with loveliness ” which belongs quite as much to the Italian autumn 
as to the autumn of Italian greatness.^ But the British tourist 
makes these two beautiful seasons his Scylla and Charybdis, which 
cannot both be avoided without dexterous steering, but to avoid 
both of which he somehow contrives. Between those two seasons 
comes a rather dull interval in August, when there is nothing to 
relieve the barely distinguishable colouring of the pines and larches, 
and when, in short, the scenery and sky present a monotony of 
green and blue. Our cojiutrymen have a way of choosing this dull 

[ (l) See ShoUey’a “pde to liberty. ’ 
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time for their visit, and can seldom be persuaded that the Engadine 
has any trees except evergreens, or any autumn worth waiting for. 
To all these human birds pf passage, the snow that often lies for a 
few hours early in September gives the signal for flight. But, for 
the ‘‘stranger that sojourneth”—for the traveller, that is, who 
makes a long stay—this passing snqw has manifold attractions. 
First, it is a sign, if not a cause, of that change in the weather from 
non-relaxing to bracing, of which we have spoken. Secondly, and 
chiefly, it rids the neighbourhood of the buzzing superfluity both 
of tourists and of flies. Nor, again, as afiecting the scenery, is the 
September snow otherwise than agreeable; for, when one has in a 
manner been looking at green for weeks, a glimpse of white is a - 
pleasing variety. It is made all the more pleasing by the thought 
that there will presently be a yet further change, when the snow 
begins to melt, and the snow-line appears gradually to climb up the 
mountain. Thus, the “ snow in summer '' has associations wholly 
unlike those of the winter snow; it differs, one may say^ fi’om the 
winter snow, just as the powder wherewith a beauty adorns her 
hair for a fancy ball, and which is brushed off nekt morning, differs 
from the last sad whiteness of age. The A\intcr snow does not fall 
till the middle of November. It is important to remark that, except 
occasionally for a few days, the Julier pass is always open. As soon 
as possible after u heavy fall of snow, the snow-plough does' its 
work; so that communication remains easy throughout the winter. 
The winters vary greatly in severity. In 1790, the French artillery 
is said to have crossed the Sils Lake on the icc in the month of May; 
but such SLVcTO cold, so late in tho* spring, is extremely rare. Iii 
the winter of 1871-2, some Cambridge undergraduates (;ame to the 
Engadine to skate. Tlie skating on the Sils Lake was excellent, 


and the ice was so clear that through it were seen remains of ancient 
lake dwellings, said not to bo visible in summer through the watcr.^ 
Young Engadiners, being freed in the Avintcr from the incubus of 
visitors, count it their favouritt^ season, and devote it to sledging parties 
and dances. So little is the still cold felt, that, once in February, 
the small party at the Kulm Hotel, after clearing away the snow 
from a sufficient area, had a picnic on the* flat roof—the sun being 
so hot, that some had to hold up parasols. Encouraged by the 


(1) In that winter the skating was unusually good, and lasted long; hut, gcnorally, 
soon after each lake is frozen over, the ice is spoilt by fresh stiow. Hut the lakes begin 
to boar at different times. 1 have known a shallow lake (or pond) near Greshilta to 
boar by the end of October ; on thn other hand, the St. Moritz lake seldom boars before 
Christmas. Hence, for skating purposes, the differont lakes can be taken in succession. 
Also, when tho Kulm Hotel is kopt open in winter, arrangements are made for flooding 
the croquet ground. But, in fact, this hotel is not kept open unless there are visitors 
enough to mako it pay. After hoing closed for three successive winters, it was open this 
last winter, and will probably be open next winter. Tho Samaden hotel is always kept 
open; but the visitors are very few. 
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apparent warmth, one of the ladies tried sketching out of doors; 
but she was stopped bj an untoward event—the paint froze in her 
brush. It should be further remarked th/it the food is not less good, 
while the attendance is much better, in the winter than in the 
crowded season; and also that the winter cold, though severe in the 
Engadine, is less so than in^Canada.^ Nor should it be forgotten 
that, in case an invalid or an invalid’s friend should find the cold 
too intense, an easy descent of six hours over the J^tuloja pass—a 
descent all the way, as the pass is lower than St. Moritz—will deposit 
him io the mild Chiavenna. I am 'careful to giye these details, 
as extravagant notions ure current aWit the hardships and perils 
-of*the Engadine winter, and as cases even occur where persona, 
having a real object for going to St. Moritz late in the year, are 
subjected to copious remonstrances, and regarded as bad imitators 
of the Arctic explorer!^ imitators who volunteer, without friends or 
experience, to enter an undiscovered country from whose bourne 
return i^ very doubtful. 

It appears, then, that, if invalids are to bo frozen into health, 
there is no rea^n why the candidates for freezing should 
not go to 8t. Moritz. But, in fact, at St. Moritz the wintering 
visitors have been very few. On the other hand, at Davos, where 
the conditions are nearly the •same, their number is great and 
inefeasing. It now amounts to about oOO, nearly all Germans, 
and all either invalids or tbeir friends. A large proportion of the 
invalids are what, in popular language, are vaguely, but con¬ 
veniently, called consumptive. It is well known that, in the treat¬ 
ment of such cases, medical .opinion has undergone a change so 
astounding as to look like a leap in the dark, or, at best, in the 
dim twilight. As the remedial agent, the extreme of dry cold has 
suddenly replaced the extreme of moist heat; and some patients 
who, only twenty years ago, would have Leon more or less boiled in 
Madeira, are now frozen on Alpine heights. IIow far has this bold 
experiment succeeded ? In the Engudiiic, certainly, the results 
(so far as they go) have not been encouraging. Out of the very 
few who, within my knowledge, have spent winters (or parts of 
winters) there, at least six have died—a startlingly large portion of 
the entire number; whereas consumptive cases where the cure of 
certain disease is itself certain and certainly due to the Engadine 
winter, are—I will not say unknown—but exceedingly rare.^ But, 

(1) I Btayod at St. Horit/ till Defsemher 4, 1870. That winter being unusuallr 
severe, there were, even before I left, more than 40* Fah. of frost, three nights running. 
But it IB rare for that amount of cold to come before Christmas. 

(2) Our threefold repetition of the word “certain’' maybe thus explained: 1. By 
the older school of doctors lung disease is sometimes said to exist, where, in truth, it 
does not. Quite lately a ybung Englishman was told by a Oerman doctor that his 
lungs were affected, and was ordered to winter at Rt. Morits. Not content with this 
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on the other hand^ there are conaumptiye patients whom the air 
seems to have kept alive, and who are, though not well, quite well 
enough to enjoy lifo, ThQ list might be swelled with examples of 
native Engadiners who, having become ill in the plains below, are 
much bettor since their rettirn home. It is true that evidence 
founded on native constitutions is of dpubtful application to English¬ 
men, But, in this inquiry, wo must make the most of what evidence 
we can get; for so lew invalids have wintered in the Engadine, that 
the freezing process should be said, not to have failed there, but 
never fairly to have been tried. With Davos, of course, theoase is 
different. The experiment has there been tried on such a scale, and 
for such a time, as, I think, to leave no reasonable doubt that it- 
has, in many instances, been successful. On the whole, the best 
medical opinion seems to be that tbo freezing cure promises well 
where there is tendency to disease rather*than actual disease, or 
where the disease is cither dormant or counteracted by a constitution 
otherwise sound and vigorous; but that the remedy is alwaj's a very 
strong one, and that, both in Scotland and in Switzerland, it has 
been used too indiscriminately. Hence the geVieral remark with 
which this article ojicned applies with the utmost force to consump¬ 
tive patients; it is sheer madness for these to seek the mountain- 
cure without the sanction of a physician who hm made the subject his 
specud Htudp. ' 

From this doleful topic, it is a relief to pass on to a class of 
invalids, wlio, without doubt, profit immensely by the Engadine air. 
I refer to tliose (overwork(‘d students and others) who, though fret' 
from organic defects, suftbr from cerebral anaimia, and in general from 
nervous debility. "With tbese, moreover, the experiment of a pro¬ 
longed stay is a safe one ; for, not being liable to he bedridden, they 
cait depart instantly il‘ they feel less well; and, being organically 
sound, they (^an rely <»n sucli natural indications as their feelings 
offer. In the infantijie phrase, so long as they like the Engadine 
air, it probably /then them, * That many will be thus drawn to St. 
Moritz, may bo inferred from the large and increasing number of 
nervous sufferers who prefer tlic English winter, with all its draw¬ 
backs, and without its field-sports, to the English summer. This 
preference is mainly restricted to the younger generation, and seems 
unaccountable to veterans; who fail to perceive that, on this head, 

opinion, the patient consulted a pliysidan of Brompton Hospital, vho discovered that 
his lungs wero perfectly sound. If he had consulted the English doctor fufier wintering 
in the Engadine, liin soundness would have been ascribed to his so wintering, and 
his case, though really vslueloss as cvidonco, would have been held up as couclusive. 
2. Some instancos, till lately quoted in favour of tho wintor-cure, have broken down 
through death or relapse; perhaiw, however, the cure in these cases might have been 
more efTectiml if it hud had a longer trial. 3. An occasional recovery from lung- 
dtseaso on Alpine heights proves little; for, even in thd bad air of London hospitals, 
Sttoh recoveries occur unexpectedly.' 
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t)ie ptiblio tast^ is being modified scarcely less suddenly than^ in 
Pope's day, it became modified in a very different relation 

** Our fathers praised rank venison, you suppose, 

Perhaps, young man, our fathers had no nose.” 

We now sometimes ^credit our forefdthers with a no less felicitous 
inexperience of nerves. Not, of course, that among them functional 
disorders of the nerves and brain were unknown. But it seems that 
such disorders are now growing more frequent; and that they exhibit 
symptoms novel in their commonness and in their occasional inten¬ 
sity. • One of these symptoms of cerebral ancemia is^the very modem' 
craving for cold ; which may be said, like Fallas, to have sprung out 
* of*the brain, and to have come full-grown into the world. Such a 
craving is conspicuous in certain invalids who find the English 
climate, taken as a whole, too relaxing; they can hold their ground 
well enough in the l^nglish winter and spring, but they tend to 
become ill in the summer find autumn. These arc the persons already 
mentioned, who, during July and August, arc disappointed with St. 
Moritz ; they are all the time disposed to complain (slightly altering 
the famous stanza)*that ’tis cold of which their nerves arc scant; 'tis 
cold not heat for which they pant, more <;ald and keener that they 
want. Yet, murmur as ihvx mav and do, it is to such as these that 
the Engadine does most permanent good; for, of all people, they 
derive most benefit from prolonging and repeating their visits. 

Nearly all the invalids at St. Moritz mal\(> trial of the iron-waters; 
and such is the reputed efficacy of those waters that St, Moritz ranks 
next to Schwalbach as the chief centre of the Iron-cure. The mineral 
spring, being what originally brought the iilucc into notice, is even 
now, in the opinion of German doctors and patients, its principal 
attraction; as, indeed, their preference for the damp Kurhaus over 
the drj" village sufficiently testifies. The best English doctors, on 
the other hand, regard the air-cure as the one thing needful at St. 
Moritz. But many English patients,'as soon as they get abroad, 
interpret this medical opinion much as an English judge interprets 
an old-fashioned statute ; the foreign example chimes in only too 
well with their own natural inclination to try to hasten their 
recovery by combining all possible cures in the fullest possible 
measure; and haply they comfort themselves by imagining that their 
medical countrymen have called the graj^es sour, and have made 
light of the great mineral waters merely because so few such can 
conveniently be taken in England. As we deem this tendency to 
overrate the iron-waters the most widespread and pcmf&ious 4®lusion 
respecting St. Moritz—a delusion all the tdlotq pernicious, that it 
provokes in some infiuential persons a reaction against all use of the 
waters—we propose to consider the question somewhat fully. 
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St. Moritz owes much of its success to the &ot that, in so mmj 
casesj, it is the same class of patients that are benefited by its air- 
cure and by its iron-cure. But this advantage is not wholly 
unalloyed. A belief is *6ometimes naively expressed, and oftener 
implied, that the two remedies, being here so conveniently together, 
have a mysterious and providential connectioh. For, in sooth, is it 
not clear that they are adapted, nay intended, to be helpmeets to 
each other, and that it is not good for cither remedy to be alone ? 
Nor is this induction based on the single instance of St. Moritz. 
Just as Malthusians used to be told that, wherever God* creates 
mouths, he also creates ha\ids—so it is sometimes hinted that, 
wherever Providence places mineral waters, the air is made to* suit 
their medicinal action. This statement, however, so far as it is 
correct, can be readily explained. Wherever mineral springs exist 
and are successful, they prove, not by theij existence, but by their 
success, that the surrounding conditions are not opposed to their 
medicinal use. Iron-springs exist by scores in damp and Unsuitable 
places; but the virtue of such springs is a eclata rirtm; their waters 
flow indeed, but flow undrunk, ^^d waste their Iron on the desert 
earth. Also, there are many intermediate cases, cases where mineral 
springs arc situated well enough to be used, but not well enough to 
become celebrated. Now, as St. ^oritz has the great merit that its 
two cures work together for the benefit of many patients, so it has 
the misfortune that they are thought to work together more com¬ 
pletely than they do. The fact is, that a long spell of mountain air 
profits'many Avho should use the waters (whether as drinkers or as 
bathers) for a shorter period, and m^iny who should do without them 
altogether. Of course it is acknowledged in theory that the air- 
cure and the iron-cure thus admit of being unequally yoked together; 
no one goes quite so far as to contend that the two remedies which, 
at St. Moritz, Nature has joined together, man should never put 
asunder. Still, many invalids, if directed to leave off taking the 
waters, are strongly biassed in favour of resuming them as quickly 
as possible, and in the meantime feel as if they were only taking 
the cure by halves. Indeed, it is a significant fact that the phrase 
“ taking the cure ” is nearly always used with special reference to 
the waters; and that the time which it is the fashion to allot to this 
very secondary remedy—usually about three weeks, which would 
seem to be a common dose for diseases at large—often determiues 
the time allotted to that all-important remedy, the air. The evil 
hence arising may be best shown by an example. Let us put 
the case of* on invalid who ought to take the iron-cure for three 
weeks, and the air-cure for three months. He will be strongly 
disinclined to take the one cure without the^ other ; and he will thus 
be tempted either to take the iron-cure much too long, or to take 
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the air-cure uot nearly long enough. Probably, indeed, he will 
Tnftlf ft a vicious compromise; and, uniting the two remedies for 
(say) six weeks, he will obtain the Ml Itonefit, not of both, but of 
neither. 

In order to set forth more clearlw our estimate of the mineral 
waters, we must call attention^to the two opposite opinions current 
respecting * them. One of these opinions (held geucrall}'- by old 
ladies, clergymen, and the least skilful foreign doctors) has already 
been sketch^ in outline. It is, in effect, that the iron waters of St. 
Merits' arc so prepared in the divine laboratory, us„ to pass in the 
best possible way through the human stomach; and that the in¬ 
gredients of the St. Moritz air are accurately measured out for this 
progress of the waters, like the powder in a gun for the progress of 
the bullet. Of course this reasoning is extended to mineral waters 
in general. It is hinted that, just as the tou^ii is inferior to the 
country, becmiso “ God made the country and man made the town,*’ 
60 mineral waters, being the Almighty’s medicines, must be more 
efficacious than mere doctor’s medicines; and indeed, that they 
possess certain magical properties, at once too sacred and too subtle 
for rational investigation; in short, that such divinity doth hedge a 
spring, that reason can but peep to what it would.^ It is fair to add 
that the early Christians, according to Celsus, regarded hot springs 
as the tears of the damned; so that the new orthodox view' of 
mysterious springs, if lineally descended from the old orthodox view, 
has at least improved upon it: for it is less lachrymose, though 
hardly less unscientific. 

Indeed, the extreme opposite of the foregoing view” is held by 
some leading men of science; and a comparison between the two 
views is instructive as denoting the practical difference between 
what theologians call design, and what philosophers call function. 
According to the scientific view, the existence of iron-waters at St- 
Moritz raises not the smallest presumption that they arc so fashioned 
as to second the remedial action of the St. Moritz air. In fact, the 
world is not thus patriarchally governed; Providence no more 
tempers the wind to the lamb than the winter’s frost to the 

(1) Perhaps the \ery best comment on the wisdom of attaching toy special sanotity 
or beneficence to natural agemts is to bo found in the choice of David, who, being asked 
how his subjects should be punished for the census which ho had ordered, resolved to let 
them have pestilence, as hefny a natural agents and ** to fall into the hand of the Lord, 
for very groat arc his mercies (iXwpia rsvxt avvsoatv Otuvoiai rt ir&as * dithQ H 
TtXtUro /3ovXu). it is curious that, in a cose practically similar, a wish, the exact 
opposite of David's, is put by Yirgil into the mouth of the Greok who was flying ftom 
the Cyclops: Si perso, homimm manibfts psnissejuvabtt. We have here a good iUustra* 
lion of the contrast between the eastern tendency towards faith in Kature, and the 
western tendency towards distrust of her. There is a story that a little girl, asking her 
mother why the cholera was permitted, was told that it was the Almight^s pleasure. 
Kot long after, hearing that tke number of deaths had increased, the child remarked 
quite innocently, ** The Almighty seems to have taken his pleasare last week.'* 
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dyingfly. The composition of the St. Moritz waton must depend on 
the form and structure of the adjacent rooks, and indirectly on yarious 
physical figencies that worked long ago. Is it pretended that the 
> force and direction of these agencies were predotennined by the 
reqidrements of nineteenth-century invalids P, Yet, in consistency, 
the optimistic theologian would be bound to hold, not merely this, but 
also that from generation to generation the waters have changed 
thrir properties with every change in the prevalent diseases; nay, 
that in each case they are transmuted in the glass or stomach, so as 
to meet the exact wants of Jbhe individual patient. And ft need 
hardly be said that to imagine anything approaching to this, would 
involve a view of final causes, more sentimental indeed, and iflore’ 
attractive, but not a whit more rational, than the view propounded 
by the Steward (in Kwg Lear) when purposing to murder the blinded 
Glostcr:— • 

That eyolesB head of thise was first framed flesh 

To raise my fortunes.” ^ 

But (an objector may ask) do not mineral waters, like other 
natural compounds, contain something which, if ttey are decomposed, 
cannot be reproduced by art ? Granted. It is likely enough that 
nature, with the time and all the various appliances at her disposal, 
can make compounds dififering froifl those which art can make. ^But 
is all the advantage on nature’s side ? At any rate, if her chance 
compounds are fitter for medical purposes than compounds prepared 
by medical skill, her superiority does not speak much for the doctors. 
It is true that natural sea-water is better adapted than artificial sea¬ 
water to the health and \igour of sCa-fish; whence it is sometimes 
inferred that natural iron-water must be better adapted than artificial 
preparations of iron to the health and vigour of men. The analogy, 
however, would be more to the point if our forefathers and we had 
always thriven upon, and Ijad become adapted to, iron-waters. In 
fact, it cannot be too clearly laid down that the world was not “ made 
for man ” any more than for fish; but that human, as well as piscine, 
life has had to fit itself into the world. So that all that can safely be 
said on the subject is, that, wherever men live and thrive, there the 
manifold conditions of human vigour are*prcsent. But what right 
have wo to include iron-water among those conditions; or to assume 
d priori that such water, being natural, is better suited to human 
sustenance than (for instance) natural sea-water is P It is only by 
direct experiment that mineral waters con establish any such medi¬ 
cinal claim; and the results of direct experiment are not always in 
their favour. In the St. Moritz waters, for example, Nature inserts 
at least one ingredient (Kme) in a quantity, if not in a form, which 
would be deemed faulty in an ordinary prescription. Now, if she 
does thi*a sort of thing in the green tree, what will she do in the dry P 

von. XIX, N.B. B B 
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It Ae is found to be a bod doctor in simple matterSi which can be 
easily tested, why should we trust her in those subtler matters (such 
as her mode of combination) which are imperfectly understood, and 
to which no accurate tests can be applied f Eeasoning in some such* 
way as this, many men of science regard the mineral water mapia as, 
in its origin, theological and optimistic, if not as a survival of nature- 
worship ; and some of them (including the late Sir 0. Wheatstone) 
have gone the length of condemning the drinking of such waters as 
a mischievous waste of time. We have, indeed, given their view, as 
well as that of their opponents, in our own words; and, for the sake 
of clearness and brevity, we have omitted some qualifications which 
'the advocates of the respective systems would probably have intro¬ 
duced. 

Between these two extreme views lies the view of some English 
physicians; and to their opinion the present writer subscribes. It 
may fairly be said that, in regard to mineral water, the theory of 
the philosaphers is sound, but that in practice the numero plures, 
virtute et honore minores are not entirely mistaken. To the philoso¬ 
phers we may at once concede that mineral water is in no sense a 
water of life, created for the healing of the people. Nor can much 
objection be made to their estimate of mineral water, regarded from 
a purely physical point of view*. In this respect, the comparison 
between nature’s random medicines and the skilfully devised 
medicines of doctors, must turn on three things—the ingre¬ 
dients combined, the proportion in which they arc combined, 
and the mode of combination. So far indeed as this last point 
is concerned, (assuming that' her compounds possess properties 
which cannot be counterfeited by art) I personally should not 
deny the existence of a slight presumption that, for medical pur¬ 
poses, her mode of combination may be the best. But, on the 
score of the ingredients, which she bring together at hap-hazard, 
and of the proportion in which she combines them, the presumption 
is certainly against her. That these in^edients and this proportion 
should happen to be the best even for an individual, is, on the face 
of it, improbable. That they should happen to be the very best for 
all the multitudes who frequent the most fashionable mineral springs, 
is utterly impossible—is, in fact, refuted by the immense variety 
that distinguishes medical prescriptions, and by the minuteness with 
which these have to be adjusted to each particular case. Now, in 
order to make our conclusion clear, we will revert to our comparison 
with sea-fish. In all probability, sea-fish, removed from their native 
sea, would fare better if transported into a sea whose salt water 
differed very slightly from their native salt water, than if pladed in 
artificial salt water made as like their native salt water as possible; 
in short, they would suffer more from the unfitness of numU mode of 
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oombination than from the slight unfitness in the ingredients which 
Nature combines* Much in the same way, her mineral waters, when 
their constituents are very nearly the best possible for an invalid, 

. are likely to do him more good than artificial medicines whose con¬ 
stituents (according to presetit lights) are absolutely the best for 
him. It is, however, hard to suppose jthat, according to the laws of 
chance, her undesigned prescriptions can, in any appreoiaHle number 
of cases, be thus nearly the best possible. 

It appears then, that, physically regarded, the best mineral 
waters can only in rare instances compete with the best medicine. 
Sut, on the side of the mineral waters, thero is a great moral advan¬ 
tage; they are taken, not grudgingly or of necessity, but under- 
divers favourable conditions. At St. Moritz especially, the iron- 
water, as well as the food, has the moral condiment of which we have 
spoken: it is abundantly “talked over.’’ •Thanks to this aid to 
digestiont though nature’s medicine may not in itself be the very 
best, yet (in the phrase of Prince Hal) we could have b^ter spared 
a better one; better a second-rate preparation of iron where socia¬ 
bility is, than a first-rate preparation and silence hv sullenness there¬ 
with. Also, the iron-water is to be taken only in doses of a glass or 
half a glass at a time; and, after each of these driblets of iron, a 
short walk is to follow. It is important to note that even minute 
rules of this sort are punctiliously followed; so that a turbid ma^ of 
invalids is seen passing to and fro before the Kurhaus with the 
methodical restlessness of hyaenas in a cage. To be sure, this peri¬ 
patetic regimen docs not at first sight look inviting; the little walk 
recommended to patients with a view to the proper action of the 
waters, makes one think of the little walk which Socrates was told 
to take with a view to the proper action of the hemlock. But, in 
fact, the sanitary promenade—uniting as it does the spcctatum and 
the speetentur ut ip%i attractions of a morning party—seems to cheer 
people up; at any rate, the iron-cure thus induces many nervous 
sufferers to take vastly more*air and exercise than they would ever 
dream of taking without it This, then, is the grand merit of the 
St. Moritz waters—^they ore an excuse for a pleasant walking-class; 
and thus the mystery about them literally seMtur ambulando. 

While, however, we own to having no great belief in piatural 
waters as such, we must guard ourselves against one or two common 
misconceptions. People think they have refuted arguments like the 
above, by affirming that tbe iron-water at St. Moritz has indubitably 
strengthened them. Now (even assuming that this is not a case 
of reasoning propter quid pod) their assertion presents no difficulty. 
For it is a form of the via medkatrvR naiurmy it is not the vis medicatrue 
ferriy that we are questioning. The iron-waiter in these oases has 
done good; but might not an artificial preparation of iron have done 

B B 2 
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just as much goodP Again, some of the Nature-worshippera 
Inumphantly proclaim that they have been able to digest the iron* 
waters at St. Moritz, though unable to digest iron medicine at home; 
Very likely; but may not this superiority on the side of St. Mpritz 
be due less to the extreme digestibility of the St. Moritz waters *than 
to the extreme of the St. Moritz airP Might not these 

patients have found it harder to take St. Moritz waters at home than 
iron medicine at St. Moritz ? Indeed, this last experiment has been 
tried. By one English doctor, patients requiring large doses of iron 
are sometimes advised to keep a strong form (tincture of perchloride) 
of iron at the well, and to mix ^dth their glass of iron-water a few 
. drops of the strong form of iroSi; which few drops contain more iron 
than whole pints of the water contain. This mixture has the slight 
physical advantage that the alkali of the w'aters tends to counteract 
the acid of the mixture. It has the great moral advantage that, 
when the strong form of iron touches the weak form, virtue ia 
thought to go out of the weak form, and to spread its magical leaven 
through tSe entire compound. Even hypochondriacal sufferers can 
thus bo induced tO take the strong form of iron with faith, nothing 
wavering; and, by walking and talking, to give it the same moral 
condiment that is usually reserved for the weak form. I am careful 
to mention this practice, because at has hitherto been seldom adopted, 
and is not generally known; and also, because I am assured that the 
ailments of visitors at St. Moritz are very commonly due to the fact 
that, in order to obtain a sufficiency of iron, they are tempted to take 
too large a quantity of the cold iron-water—a quantity sometimes 
amounting to six, or even eight, glasses a day.^ Before wo finally 
quit the mineral waters and the delusions connected therewith, we 
must briefly advert to a further mischievous result of those delusions. 
We have already remarked that the short period commonly assigned 
to the iron-cure tends, in some cases, to limit the period assigned 
to the air-cure. But not only does the iron-cure (including the 
baths) seldom, even in summer, admit of being long continued; 
it is, in any case, almost immediately cut short by the cold of 
autumn. Early in September the draughts of cold water become 
less and less in request, and by the middle of the month the baths 

(1) I miut not be understood to say that too much of water *' is the portion of all 
who take large and frequent draughts at the iron-spring. On the contrary, I am 
informed that one of the most useful services rendered by the iron-waters is, that they 
g^ro a thorough internal washing to the class of habitiiHl diners-out, who have eaten, 
and perhaps drunk, too much; but whose favourite beverage has certainly not been 
water. Probably, indeed, plain water would have done these btm vivantt quite as much 
good, or more. But, in all likelihood, they would have objected to performing thehr 
internal ablations in commonplace water, like Naaman to bathing in a commonplace- 
ri^er. One thing, at least, is certain. Patients to whom the iron-waters are recom¬ 
mended, for the sake not so much of the iron as of the water, ^ould be regarded more 
or less as a class by themselvM. 
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are closed. Now, this is exactly the time when almost everybody 
departs. The fact plainly is, that people then begin to find that 
something at St. Moritz does not suit them; and they seldom pause 
to inquire whether the fault lies both with the air-cure and with the 
iron-cure, or with the iron-cure only. Indeed, one reason why I 
hare so earnestly combated the Bcmi*theological craze about the 
iron-cure, is because, but for this ferri mera fames^ more nervous 
sufferers might be induced to try the important experiment of 
spending a few Septembers and Octobers in the Engadine. 

• 

It will perhaps be contended that hardly any Englishmen will ever 
be so akin to polar bears, as to wish or need, out of even a few years ' 
of their lives, to spend a third or a fourth part in the Engadine; and 
that those who, with the desire, have also tlie leisure, for such a sum¬ 
merless long vacation, will be still fewer. Yftt, in regard to the more 
finding of leisure, we have ample evidence that where there is a will 
there is a way, and that whatsoever a man hath he will give for his 
health. The crowds that manage to winter abroad in the Eiviera and 
other warm places, are among the many proofs of this. An experienced 
doctor once told mo that he had lately discovered with some surprise, 
how large is the number of delicate people who, liaving a sufficient 
competence to secure absolute leisufe, devote tliat leisure to waiting, 
so to say, upon health. It is true that these jjatients (in every 
sense of the word) are quite as often attracted by lieat as by cold. 
But the physician I speak of had been at St. Moritz; and it was 
mainly to cold-scckers that liis language referred. Indeed, we have 
many illustrations of the truth, that 'bracing is becoming more and 
mort' the order of the day; and that cold (unlike gold) rises steadily 
in Vidue. On.this head, Davos, with its fiA^e hundred winterers, 
speaks volumes. Another indication, less weighty in itself, but more 
directly bearing on our present subject., is the fascination exercised 
over many visitors of the Engadine by the wonderfully keen air on 
the Bernina pass, which is some 1,500 feci higher than St. Moritz. 
Ill 1870, a delicate lady found it worth her while to go almost daily 
from Bontresina to the top of this pass, a distance of twelve miles, so 
as to breathe the fine air for a few hours, *Thc Hospice on the pass 
has been since much improved ; and some health-seekers, undaunted 
by the loneliness and the smell of stables, find that a few weeks 
spent there, make a pleasant change from the noise and occasional 
heat of St. Moritz —ego vel Prochytam 2 >>'(i^pono Subiirym, Of course 
this preference is restricted to the physical Irreconcilables, who allow 
of no compromise with heat. But of this small (though increasing) 
body, a few have found their stay at Bernina the turning-point after 
a long illness; and how enthusiastically do* they now dwell on its 
abnormal combination of charms! In fact, they go to Bernina to 
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have the summer of their discontent made glorious winter; trans¬ 
formed, indeed, into a sort of expurgated edition of the English 
winter—^the English winter without its* damp, and the east winds 
without their pungency ; differing also from the English winter in the 
deep blue of the sky^ and in the dazzling and enchanting brilliance 
of the sunlight. One drawback, however, there is to a long residence 
on this pass : there are absolutely no trees; unless haply we count as 
a tree, the dwarf willow {Salixherbacea)^ which rises barely two inches 
from the ground ! So that those only should dream of making a 
stay, t^hose zeal for turning August i^jito March is such as to recon¬ 
cile them to the prayer—: 

f 

“ Pono mo, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor lestiva reoinatur aura.” 

Perhaps, after all, the absence of trees is not an unmixod evil. 
The superiority of Bernina to Pontrosina in point of bracingness is 
out of all ^proportion to tbe difference between the two places in 
respect of cold. That superiority is, in gi*cat part, due to the extreme 
dryness of the Borhina air ; and the dryness must be increased by the 
scantiness of vegetation. It should, however, be explained that 
Bernina is by no means— 

i* A monntain-top 

' Where biting cold will never let grass grow.”i 

Many wild flowers grow there, including soiiie not found at the lower 
elevation of St. Moritz. Also, the wildness of the scenery is 
heightened by the Cambrena glacier ; and by sundrj^ patches of snow 
close to the Hospice, which linger on into August. But the most 
striking features in the landscape arc the Black and the White lakes, 
which are only a few yards apart, and the latter of which owes its 
colour to glacier water. Possibly even the treelessness, and the rocks 
fantastically scattered about, help to give the scene a certain weird 
and imearthly attractiveness, and to make it look as if transported 
bodily from an Eastern tale or from an allegory. The two lakes 
especially, so close to each other, yet so marvellous in their contrast, 
recall the passage where Bunyau describes the mouth of the bottom¬ 
less pit as hard by the gate of the Celestial City. Fact, however, in 
this case, improves upon fiction, as the White lake at Bernina is much 
larger than the Black one. 

From the White and Black lakes respectively issue streams flow¬ 
ing into the Adda and the Inn. But the finest watershed in the 
Engadine is at the Lugni See® (not far from Maloja); where, from a 
single spot, a stone may be cast into the Inn, into a feeder of the 

(1) JETwry VL, Part IT. 

(2) Called also “ The Frozen liakc.” After the severe winter of 1870-1, it remained 
frozen until August. 
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Bhinei or into a feeder of the Po. Some enthusiastic mountaineers 
call this the watershed of Europe; and, in one sense, it deserves the 
appellation. At St, Gothard, indeed, the watershed is, on the whole, 
grander; for it contains the sources of the Bhine, the Bhone, the 
Beuss, and the Ticino. But •there is, I believe, no single spot at St. 
Gothard within a stone’s throw of these variotts sources; so that the 
Lugni watershed, though otherwise less impressive, has the advantage 
(one may say) in compactixcss. 

Of the glaciers no minute account wall here bo attempted; for 
unfortunately sjich an account would have to be given at secoi^-hand. 
Hie Morteratsch glacier is safd to be the easiest to see thoroughly, 
and also to be the best worth seeing. Carriages can go almost to 
its base; and non-climbers can form a very fair impression of it 
from this point and (better still) from the road up to Bernina. The 
Bosegg glacier is less readily approached through its long valley; 
and the Roseggthal itself is, in parts at least, not very striking. 
The mountains do not seem high enough, and the valley-is neither 
narrow enough nor still enough, to come up to one’s iddU of Alpine 
seclusion; and the few stniggling trees, suggesting as they do the 
impotence of Nature, are more destructive either than a luxuriant 
growth or than complete barrenness, of all sentiment akin to that of 
the Psabnist who exclaimed, *^^hat is man that thou regardest 
him ? ” ; or, we may add, to that of the romancist w'ho represented 
Monte Cristo as fascinated by solitude, Dans lo silence de I'im- 
mensitiS, et sous le regard du Seigneur.” 

No part of the Engadino impresses me nearly so much as the 
beautiful valley called Bevcrsthal. ^In it the number of creeping firs 
is said to be almost unexampled, that of 2^tniis cernhms is certainly 
very great. These with their dark foliage heighten the effect 
produced by this narrow valley, which is enclosed between high 
walls of steep and rugged mountains. It runs in a crescent round 
the back of Pitz Ot; and Altogether its aspect has a peculiar charm, 
a charm which a German .writer declares to be unparalleled. Nor 
is it less to the ear than to the eye that this dim, religious valley 
is impressive. Baedeker notices tho pervading silence of the 
Engadino as tine partimhriii Honmnfe^ This remark may have 
been correct once; now, however, it can hardly be applied to the 
main valley of tho Engadino -certainly not to St. Moritz and 
Samoden in the season. But it still bolds in reference to tho side 
valleys, especially to Beversthal, which is a sort of mountain ml de 
me wholly without traffic, and which tho absolute stillness helps to 
make solemn and even deathlike. Perchance this eloquent silence 
* may be one reason why certain spots in the Engadine, when revisited 
from year to year, so frequently and so painfully recall such senti¬ 
ments as are entertained for an ancestral home which has been 
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known from childhood, which stirs every feeling of pride and 
afibction, while yet it reposes in majestic dulness, and has the vault 
where those who have been loved Ue buried. Such gloomy reflections 
gain force when one observes with what wonderful rapidity, in 
the cold, dry air of the Engadine, the natives, especially the women, 
wither and shrivel tip. One comes to associate the place with 
human decay, and to think of '^it as a sort of gorgeous tomb. Not, 
of course, that such meditations as these are exclusively a growth of 
the Engadine. They belong more or less to all mountainous regions; 
in8oma9h that they make us feel that there is, a(ter all, a real 
foundation for Buckle’s too sweeping' assertion about mountain- 
scenery overawing men, and disposing them to superstition. Assu¬ 
redly such scenery cner\'ates us with the reminder that the hills 
stand fast for ever; while we 

oTTTTurc 7rp(aT<» Odvtafiet, dvaKOoi iv KoCka 

cuSofies ev fi&Xa piOKpov drep/xova vi/ypcrov vttvov* 

It is obvious to remark that a similar train of reflections may be 
excited by the ocean, The ocean (as Byron has shown in a famous 
passage) has the same sort of effect in dwarfing our dignity and 
humbling our pride that mountains have. But mountains have this 
influence in a greater degree. For the sea, with its bustling and 
tumbling, and its changes between calm and storm, has some 
analogy, and falls into a kind of sympathy, w’ith human emotions. 
But, in an Alpine range, the steadfast peaks look down, from age to 
age, on human weakness and wretchedness with something of the 
brutal indiflerence of Epicurean gods. Moreover, a narrow and 
unfrequented valley, such us Bcverstbal, tends to stunt and paralyse 
us more than the sea docs, because the mountains rob us of our 
horizon, and appear to cut us off from the Avorld.^ It maj^ be added 
that the sea, with its steamboats and breakwaters, bus at least a 
few signs to mark how grows the day of human power; ” whereas 
desolate heights merely penetrate and oppress us—as sunrise and 
sunset oppressed Catullus—with the thought that the individual 
withers and natural forces are ever the same. 

The foregoing sentiment tends, as we have said, to arise in all 
mountainous districts; or, at any rate, in all those districts, rare in 
civilised countries, where the natural features are so strongly marked, 
and where man has added so little, that an ancient inhabitant, if he 
could now rise from the dead, A^'Ould recognise his home certainly 

(1) The sentiment of isolation springs up in Alpine gorges very commonly. But it 
affects people in different ways. It has b^n said of secluded valleys that ** ellei ont 
ceci do charmant, qu*on pout croire quo c*est la fin du monde, que par delti il on eziste 
uu autre bien diffdrent de celui quo nous voyons, un monde oh rdgne uno divine 
harmonie, oh toutes Ihs femmes aont fidclos, oh toute question obtient sa rdponse et tout 
d^vooement sa r6comp6ns6, oh les biens sont as8ur6s, oh les bonbeors sont dtemels.'* 
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and at once, fiui^ in the lonely parts of the EngadinOi the sentiment 
is exceptionally strong. A trav^er, spending several weeks at the 
Biffely has time to get hi{» feelings into harmony with the solitude, 
and to become, as it were, part of the scene. But, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of St. Moritz, such gleams of solitude as there are shine 
brighter through the contrast. After “ communing with the uni¬ 
verse ” on the Fex glacier, the tourist returns at nightfall to the 
£ulm Hotel, where not unfrequently a ball (with various civilised 
appendages, such as invitation cards for outsiders) is given by the 
Italians and English, whore once in the season there is a sotillon 
duly besprinkled with princes and princesses, and lasting till two in 
the morning, and where last year a newly-arrived lady asked ()uite 
seriously the scarcely surprising and possibly prophetic question: 
**N^est-ce pas qu'il y u un theatre ici?” To some persons who 
make a long annual stay in the Engadinc, ^nd who object to being 
bored, a contrast of this sort has its pleasant side; they are not sorry 
that their summer home should have a time for every work under 
the sun, including even “a time to dance.” But to tlie genuine 
lover of mountains, these dancing tourists are so tnany trespassers on 
his preserve ; he looks upon St. Moritz as a sort of Ramsgate on the 
Alps, and hatos it with perfect hatred. The fact is, that, through 
the Engadine being a favourite aesort of over-worked students, a 
large proportion of the visitors consists of cultivated persons; hnd, 
as the autumn advances, the cockney element almost wholly dis¬ 
appears. But it is with the Engadine itself, as well as with its 
visitors, that the climbers are at^war. Mr. Frcshfield goes so far as to 
describe the Engadine rather enigmatically as bleak uplands “ where 
a shallow uniform trench does duty for the valley which has never 
yet been dug out, and where the minor and most conspicuous peaks 
have a mean aud ruinous aspect.” So harsh a criticism is, we 
confess, to us incomprehensible; though, no doubt, when wo gaze on 
tho huge and hideous Kurhaus, and on the long and most incongruous 
street of bran new penniom, which already crosses tho river, and will 
soon stretch for nearly a mile (from tho Kurhaus to the village), we 
often think how different the stream and lakes would look viridi si 
gmmine vhideret ttmfas herba, and if gianh hotels (to say nothing of 
the projected railroad) did not violate the native rock.^ But, at any 
rate, the hotels and pensions cannot “ violate ” the summits of the 
hills around; so that, at the worst, tho immediate jieighbourhood of 
St. Moritz will become—what both Ireland and Cheshire have been 
called—an ugly picture in a beautiful frame. 

Another fault sometimes found with the Engadine is that the 
valley might be in any mountainous country; it lacks some of the 
characteristic features of Swiss scenery. Th^re are many places out 

(l) Soe Juvenal, III. 19, 20. 
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of Switzerland to which it is compared. It is said closely to re¬ 
semble Nyneetal in India; and it has been likened to Tarious places 
in Norway, in Scotland, and in Wales. ,To me indiyidually, the 
drive from St. Moritz to Sils and to the Maloja—^with the chain of 
lakes on the left hand, which sometimes wear the aspect of a wide 
river—most forcibly recalls the ten miles, said to be the most beau¬ 
tiful in North Wales, between Dolgelly and Barmouth. Those who 
have never seen the Engadine, will deem the comparison of Wales 
with it extravagant; but, in truth, though Pitz Languard is more 
than triple the height of Cader Idris, yet, when it 19 seen from the 
high Engadine valley, and through the clear Engadine air which 
makes mountains seem nearer but smaller, and also when the eye 
has been trained to judge by the Swiss standard of magnitude, the 
Swiss mountain does not appear much larger than the Welsh. 
Hence it arises that by njountaincers who have become for all 
mountain views short of the grandest, as well as by some busy men 
whose holidays are short, and who need a total change, the scenery 
of the Engadine is thought tame and unattractive. But, for persons 
obliged to spend a large proportion of their lives in it, the valley 
derives an additional charm from its comparative homeliness and its 
manifold associations; it calls up old times, and gives a picture— 
though a magnified and idealized picture—of familiar scenes. 
Possibly there is a certain attraction even in that “ hardness” of the 
Engadine scenery which is the bugbear of artists, who seem to say 
of mountain views—as Principal Tulloch says of religious opinions 
—that they should be somewhat hazf/. Still, this clearness or hard¬ 
ness helps one, as it were, to keep hold of the entire scene; the 
outline of the mountains, if too sharp for painters, yet by reason of 
its sharpness sticks in the memory. 

At all events, for the Engadiners themselves, the charm of the 


valley is irresistible. Their intense love of home may serve to 
explain a peculiarity which has often been noticed. When one con¬ 
siders their land and climate, one fancies that nature has done her 


very best to keep the inhabitants in penury. Yet, on entering their 
houses, one almost always observes signs of easy circumstances, 
sometimes even of affluenoe. In fiict, it may almost bo said that, of 


Alpine valleys, the Engadine is at once the poorest and the richest. 
No doubt, this general well-being is partly a result, because a con¬ 
dition, of a successful struggle with nature; those only can live and 
bring up families in the cold climate who can afford the comfort 
which the cold climate requires. Something, also, is probably due 
to the stringent rule which existed till within the last few years, 
restraining from marriage persons who had not means for the 
support of a family, ^ut a similar regulation is said to have pre¬ 
vailed in other parts of Switzerland, and therefore does not account 
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for the pre-eminent prosperity of the Engadine. That prosperity is 
oonunonly ascribed to the fortunes which the Engadiners through¬ 
out Europe have made a& pastrycooks. The strange things however, 
is, that these fortunes, having been made out of the Engadine, 
should ever find their way ifito it. Of the wealth acquired by Irish¬ 
men in America, only a small part is brought to Ireland; and even 
patriotic coolies enrich their native land, not with their money, but 
with their bones. But the emigrant Engadiners are still of the 
Engadine, and unto the Engadine they return; and the only 
reason they give for their so returning is that, from theiiv beloved 
mountains, they cannot permanently keep away. They come back 
to the heights from which they went forth—bound, so to sayj by a 
mechanical law, like that which raises water to its own level. 
Natives of the Engadine and of the adjacent valleys use touching 
language on this subject. Not long ago,oat Tiefenkasten, attention 
was drawn to two sisters by reason of the marked difierenoe between 
them in point of education. It was found that botl^. Had been to 
school at Munich, but that there the elder of them became ill and 
melancholy. The doctor pronounced the illness to be Heimtceh —a 
recognised and not uncommon malady of the Swiss. The poor girl 
grew worse and worse, and drooped as if disappointed in love; till, 
at last, she was told to go homcj and to save her life at the expense 
of her education. It is probable that her case was an extreme one. 
But of all the Engadiners, even of those who succeed best abroad, it 
may be said that, like the fallen angels, they count themselves 
strangers in the low country, and that their one hope is in after 
years 

“ To rcascend 

Polf-raiaoJ, and repossess their native seat.” 

Hence, by comparison, it may be judged how strong a fascination 
this delightful valley exercises over the delicate people whom it 
exactly suits, particularly over those who can enjoy tolerable 
health by spending season after season in it, and who can enjoy 
such health in no other way. Some of these—such, especially, as 
have not had too much of a good thing by being obliged to spend 
entire winters in the Engadine—^look upon it as their favourite home, 
and can say in regard to it: Ubi bene, ibi 

Lionel A. Tollemache. 
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The announcement that one of the most ingenious and accomplished 
men of letters in Europe was engaged upon a history of the French 
Ilevolution raised some doubts among those who have thought most 
about the qualifications proper to the historian. M. Taine has the 
quoli^ of the best type of a man of letters; he has the fine critical 
aptitude for seizing the secret of an author’s or an artist’s manner, 
for penetrating to dominant and central ideas, for marking the 
abstract and general under accidental forms in v/hich they are con« 
cealed, for connecting the achievements of literature and art with 
facts of society and impulees of human character and life. He is the 
master of a style, which if it seems to lack the breadth, the firmness, 
the sustained and level strength of great writing, is yet always 
energetic, and fresh, and alive with that spontaneous reality and 
independence of interest which distinguishes the genuine writer 
from the mere weaver of sentences and servile mechanic of the pen. 
The matter and form alike of M. Taine’s best work—and we say 
best, for his work is by no means without degrees and inequalities of 
worth—prove that he has not shrunk from the toil and austerity 
of the student, from that scorn of delight and living of laborious 
days, by which only can men cither get command of the art of just 
and finished expression, or gather much knowledge. 

But with all its attractiveness and high uses of its own, the genius 
for literature in its proper sense is distinct from the genius for 
political history. The discipline is diflerent, because the matter is 
different. To criticise Rousseau’s Social Contract requires one sot 
of attainments, and to judge the proceedings of the Constituent 
Assembly or the Convention requires a set of quite different attain¬ 
ments, A man may have the keenest scnrfb of the filiation of ideas, 
of their scope and purport, and yet have a very dull or uninterested 
eye for the play of material forces, the wayward tides of great 
gatherings of men, the rude and awkward methods that sometimes go 
to the attainment of wise political ends. 

It would perhaps not be too bold to lay down this proposition: that 
no good social history has ever been written by a man who has not 
either himself taken a more or less active part in public affairs, or else 
been an habitual intimate of persons who were taking such a part on 
a considerable scale, Everybodj^ knows what Gibbon said about the 
advantage to the historian of the Roman Empire of having been a 

(1) Les Origines de la Frantic Contompoiaine. Tom. u VAncim Far 

H, Taine. Faria: Haohette. 187S. 
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member of the English parliament and a captain in the Hampdiire 
grenadiers. Thucydides commanded an Athenian squadron, and 
Tacitus filled the offices pf prsstor and consul. Ghiicoiardini was an 
ambassador, a ruler, and the counsellor of rulers, and Machiavel was 
all these things and more. •Yoltaire was the keen-eyed friend of the 
greatest princes and statesmen of hi 6 time, and was more than once 
engaged in diplomatic transactions. Robertson was a pcywerful party 
chief in the Assembly of the Scotch Church. Grote and Macaulay 
were active members of parliament, and Hallam and Milmon were 
confidential members of circles where affairs of state w&re th»Btaple of 
daily discussion among the men who were responsible for conducting 
them to successful issues. Guizot was a prime minister, Finlay was 
a farmer of the Greek revenue. The most learned of contemporary 
English historians a few years ago contested a county, and is habi¬ 
tually inspired in his researches into the p^st by his interest in the 
politics of the present. The German historians, whose gifts in re¬ 
constructing the past are so valuable and so singular, have for the 
most part been as actively interested in the public movements of 
to-day as in those of any century before or sirfbe the Christian era. 
Niebuhr held more than one political post of dignity and importance; 
and of historical writers in our time, one has sat in several Prussian 
parliaments; another, once the tutor of a Prussian prince, has lived 
in the atmosphere of high politics; while all the best of them have 
taken their share in the preparation of the political spirit and ideas that 
have restored Germany to all the fulness and exaltation of national 
life. It is hardly necessary to extend the list. It is indeed plain on 
the least reflection that close contact with political business, however 
modest in its pretensions, is the best possible element in the training 
of any one who aspires to understand and reproduce political history. 
Political preparation is as necessary as literary preparation. There 
is no necessity that the business should be on any majestic and 
imperial scale. To be a guardian of the poor in on East-End parish, 
to be behind the scenes of some great strike of labour, to be an active 
member of the parliamentary committee of a Trades Council or of the 
executive committee of a Union or a League, may be quite as instruc¬ 
tive discipline as participation in mightier scenes. Those who wriie 
concrete history, without ever having taken part in practical politics, 
are, one might say, in the position of those ancients who wrote about 
the human body without ever having effectively explored it by dis¬ 
section. Mr. Carlyle, it is true, by force of penetrating imaginative 
genius, has reproduced in stirring and resplendent dithyrambs the 
fire and passion, the rags and tears, the many-tinted dawn and the 
blood-red sunset of the French Revolution; and the more a man 
learns about the details of the Revolution, the greater is his admira- 
«tion for Mr. Carlyle’s magnificent performance. But it is dramatic 
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preBentation, not social analysis; a masterpiece of literature^ not a 
scientific investigation; a prodigy of poetic insiglit, not a sme and 
quantitative exploration of the complex processes, the deep-lying 
economical, fiscal, and political conditions, that prepared so immense 
an explosion. ' 

We have to rememl^r, it is *|;ruo, that M. Toine is not professing 
to write a History in the ordinary sense. His book lies, if we may 
use two very pompous but indispensable words, partly in the region 
of historiography, but much more in the region of sociology. The 
study of the French Bevolution cannot yet be a histqry of the past, 
for the French still walk per tgncs suppositos, and the Bevolution is 
still some way from being fully accompHshod. It was the disputes 
between the Boman and the Beformed churches which inspired 
historical research in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it 
is the disputes among Fr^ch parties that now inspire what professes 
to be historiography, but what is really a sort of experimental in¬ 
vestigation in the science of society. They little know how long 
and weary a journey lies before them, said Burke, who undertake 
to bring great masses of men into the political unity of a nation. 
The process is still going on, and a man of M. Taine’s lively 
intellectual sensibility can no more escape its influences, than he can 
escape the ingredients of the air he breathes. Wc may odd that if 
his \frork had been really historic, he must lufjvitably have gone 
further back than the eighteenth century for the ^Origins’ of contem¬ 
porary France. The very slight, vague, and unsubstantial chapter 
with which he opens his work, cannot be accepted as a substitute for 
what the subject really demanded—a serious summary, however 
condensed and rapid, of the various forces, accidents, deliberate lines 
of policy, which from the breaking up of the great fiefs down to the 
death of Lewis the Fourteenth, had prepared the distractions of the 
monarchy imdcr Lewis’s descendants. ^ 

Full of interest as it is, M. Taine’s book can hardly bo described 
as containing much that is new or strikingly significant. He 
developes one idea, indeed, which wc have never before seen stated 
in its present form, but which if it implies more than has been often 
advanced by previous writers in other forms, cannot be accepted as 
true. This is perhaps a point better worth discussing than any other 
which his book raises. The rest is a very elaborate and thorough 
description of the structure of society, of its physiognomy in manners 
and characteristics, the privileges, the burdens, the daily walk and 
conversation of the various classes which made up the French people 
between the Begency and the Bevolution. M. Taine’s me&od of 
description does not strike one as altogether happy. It is a common 
complaint against Frenc^^histoTians that they are too lax about their 
authorities, and too heedless about giving us chapter and verse for 
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l 3 ieir assertions. M. Taine goes to the contrary extreme, and pows 
his note-boeks into his text, with a steady-handed profusion that is 
excessively fatiguing, and. makes the resolt far less effective than it 
woidd have been if all this industrious reading had been thoroughly 
fused and recast into a honibgcneoufi whole. It is an ungenerous 
trick of criticism to disparage goojj work iSy comparing it with 
better; but the reader con scarcely help contrasting M. Taine^s 
overcrowded pages with the perfect assimilation, the pithy fulness, 
the pregnant meditation of De Tocqueville’s book on the same 
subject. When we attempt to reduce M, Taine’s chapters to»a body 
of propositions standing out in definite relief from one another, yet 
conveying a certain unity of interpretation, we soon feel how possible 
it is for an author to havo literary clearness along with historic 
obscurity. 

In another respect we are inclined to .question the felicity of 
M. Taine’s method. It does not convey the impression of movement. 
The steps and changes in the conflict among the organs of the old 
society are not marked in their order and succession. Ae reader is 
not kept alive to the gradual progress of the bre&k-up of old institu¬ 
tions and ideas. The sense of an active and ceaseless struggle, extend¬ 
ing in various stages across the century, is effaced by an exclusive 
attention to the social details of atgiven phase. We need the story. 
You cannot effectively reproduce the true sense and significarfee of 
such an epoch as the eighteenth century in France, without telling 
us, however barely, tlie talc, for example, of the long battle of the 
ecclesiastical factions, and the yet more important series of battles 
between the judiciary and the crown. If M. Taine's book were a 
piece of abstract social analysis, the above remark would not be true. 
But it is a study of the concrete facts of French life and society, and 
to make such a study effective, the element of the chronicle, as in 
Lacretclle or Joboz, cannot ^rightly be dispensed with. 

Let us proceed to the chfef thesis of the book. The new formula 
in which M. Taine describes the source of all the mischiefs of the 
revolutionary doctrine is this. '‘When we see a man,” he says, 
“who is rather weak in constitution, but apparently sound and of 
peaceful habits, drink eagerly of a new liquor, then suddenly fall to 
the ground, foaming at the mouth, delirious and convulsed, we have 
no hesitation in supposing that in the pleasant draught there was 
some dangerous ingredient; but we need a delicate analysis in order 
to decompose aqd isolate the poison. There is one in the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, as curious as it was potent; for not only 
is it the product of a long historic elaboration, the final and oon- 
densed extract in which the whole thought of the century ends; 
but more than that, its two principal elements are peculiar in this. 
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that when separated th^ are each of them salutary, yet in com- 
hioation they produce a poisonous compound/’ These two ingre- 
^ents are first, the great and important acquisitions of the eighteenth 
century in the domain of physical science; second, the fixed classic 
form of the French intelligence. “ It is the classic spirit which, 
being applied to the scientific'acquisitions of the time, produced the 
philosophy of the century and the doctrines of the Bevolution.” 
This classic spirit has in its literary form <me or two well known 
marks. It leads, for instance, to the fastidious exclusion of par¬ 
ticulars, whether in phrases, objects, or traits of cht^racter, and sub¬ 
stitutes for them the general, the vague, the t}^ic. Systematic 
arrangement orders the whole structure and composition from the 
period to the paragraph, from the paragraph to the structural series 
of paragraphs ; it dictates the style as it has fixed the syntax. Its, 
great note is the absolute. Again, ** two principal operations make 
up the work of the human intelligence ; placed in face of things, it 
receives the impression of them more or less exactly, completely, and 
profoundly""; next, leaving the things, it decomposes its improssion, 
and classifies, distributes, and expresses more or less skilfully the 
ideas that it draws from that impression. In the second of these 
processes the classic is superior.” Classicism is only the organ of a 
certain reason, the raison raismnanie; that which insists upon 
thinking with as little preparation and as much ease as possible; 
which is contented with what it has acquired, and takes no 
thought about augmenting or renewing it; which either cannot or 
will not embrace the plenitude and the complexity of things as 
they are. • 

As an analysis of the classic spirit in French literature, nothing 
can be more ingenious and happy than these pages (p. 241 , etc.). 
But, after all, classic is only the literary form preferred by a certain 
turn of intelligence; and we shall do well to call that turn of 
intelligence by a general name that shall comprehend not only its 
literary form but its operations in every other field. And accordingly 
at the end of this very chapter we find M. Taine driven straightway 
to change classic for mathematic in describing the method of the new 
learning. And the latter description is much better, for it goes 
beneath the surface of literary expression, important as that is, down 
to the methods of reasoning. It leads us to the root of the matter, to 
the deductive habits of the French thinkers. The mischief of the 
later speculation of the eighteenth century in France was that men 
argued about the complex, conditional, and relative propositions of 
society, as if they had been theorems and problems of Euclid. And 
M. Taine himself is, as we say, compelled to change his term 
when he comes to the actual facts and personages of the revolutionary 
epoch. It was the geometric, rather than the classic, quality of 
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political reasoning, which introduced so much that we now know, to 
have been untrue and mischievous. 

Even in literary history it is surely nearer the truth to say of the 
latter half of the century that tho revolutionary movement began 
with tho break-up of classic form and the gradual dissolution of the 
classic spirit. Indeed this is such a commonplace of criticism, that we 
eon only treat M, Taino's inversion of it as a not very happy paradox. 
It was in literature that this genius of innovation which afterwards 
extended over the whole social structure, showed itself first of all, 
llousseau, not merely in the judgment of a foreigner like mySelf, but 
in that of the very highest of all native authorities, Sainte Beuve, 
effected the greatest revolution that the French tongue had undergone 
since Pascal. And this revolution was more remarkable for nothing 
than for its repudiation of nearly all the notes of classicism that are 
enumerated by M, Taine. Diderot again i» every page of his work, 
whether he is discussing painting, manners, science, the drama, 
poetry, or philosophy, abounds and overabounds in those details, parti¬ 
cularities, and special marks of the individual, which are, as M. Taine 
rightly says, alien to the classic genius. Both llousseau and Diderot, 
considered as men of letters, were conscious literarv revolutionists 
before they were used as half-conscious social revolutionists. They 
deliberately put away from them the entire classic tradition as to the 
dignity of personage proper to art, and the symmetry and fixed 
method proper to artistic style. This was why Voltaire, who was a 
son of the seventeenth century before he was the patriarchal sire of 
the eighteenth, could never thoroughly understand the author of the 
'New Jleloisa or the author of the l*ere dc Famille and Jacques le 
Fatalisto. Such work was to him for the most part a detestable 
compound of vulgarity and rodomontade. “There is nothing living 
in the eighteenth century,’’ !M. Taine says, “ but the little sketches 
that are stitched in by thc.way and as if they were contraband, by 
Voltaire, and five or six portraits like Turcaret, Gil Bias, Marianne, 
Manon Lescaut, Rameau’s* Is ephow, Figaro, two or three hasty 
sketches of Crebillon the younger and Colle ” (p. 258). Nothing 
living but thisl But this is much and very much. We do not 
pretend to compare tlie authors of these admirable delineations with 
Moliere and La Bruyere in profundity of insight or in grasp and 
ethical mastery, but they are certainly altogether in a new vein even 
from those two great writers, when we speak of tho familiar, the real, 
and the particular, as distinguished from old classic generality. And, 
wc may add in passing, that tho social life of Franco from the death 
of Lewis XIV. downwards was emancipated all round from the 
formality and precision of the classic time. As M. Taine himself 
shows in many amusing pages, life was singularly gay, free, sociable, 
and varied. The literature of the time was sure to reflect, and does 
von. XIX. N.s. c c 
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reflect^ this universal rejection of the restraints of the age when the 
classic spirit had been supreme. 

Apart from this kind of objection to its exact expression^ let us 
look at the substance of M. Taine’s dictum. It was the classic 
spirit, which, when applied to,the scientific acquisitions of the time, 
produced the philosophy of the century and the doctrines of the 
Eevolution.” Even if we substitute geometric or deductive spirit for 
classic spirit, the proposition remains nearly as unsatisfactory. What 
were the doctrines of the revolution ? The sovereignty of the people, 
rights of man, liberty, equality, fraternity, progress alid perfectibility 
of the species—these were the main articles of the new creed. M. Taine, 
like too many French writers, writes as if these ideas had never been 
heard of before ^89. Yet the most important and decisive of them 
were at least as old as the Reformation, Were not peculiarly French 
in any sense, and were no more the special products of the classic 
spirit mixing with scientific acquisitions, than they-were the products 
of Manichcanism. It is extraordinary that a writer who attributes 
so much importance to Rousseau, and who gives us so ample an 
account of his political ideas, should not have traced these ideas to 
their source, nor even told us that they had a source wholly outside of 
France. Rousseau was a protcsUint; he was a native of the very 
oapitol and mother city of protcsT;antism militant and democratic; 
and he was penetrated to his heart’s core by the political ideas which 
had arisen in Europe at the Reformation. There is not a single 
principle in the Social Contract which may not be found either in 
Hobbes, or in Locke, or in Althusen, any more than there is a single 
proposition of his deism which v^as not in the air of Geneva when he 
wrote his Savoyard Vicar. If this bo the case, what becomes of the 
position that the revolutionary philosophy was w'orked out by the 
raison raisonnante w'hich is the special faculty of a country saturated 
with the classic spirit ? If we must have a formula, it woiJd bo nearer 
the truth to say that the doctrines of the Revolution u'cre the pro¬ 
duct, not of the classic spirit applied to scientific acquisitions, but first 
of the democratic ideas of the profestant reformation, and then of 
the fictions of the lawyers, both of them allied with certain urgent 
social and political necessifies. 

So much, then, for the political side of the ‘ philosophy of the 
century,’ if we are to use this too comprehensive expression for all 
the products of a very complex and manysidod outburst of specula- 
tive energy. Apart from its political side, we find M. Taine’s 
formula no less imeatisfactorj^ for its other phases. He seems to us 
not to go back nearly far enough in his search for tho intellectual 
origins, any more than for the political origins, of his contemporary 
France. He has taken*no account of the progress of the spirit of 
Scepticism from Montaigne’s time, nor of the decisive influence of 
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Montaigne on the revolutionary thinkers.' Yet the extraordinary 
excitement aroused in France by Bayle^s Dictionary was a proof of 
the extent to which the sceptical spirit had spread before the Ency- 
clopasdists were bom. The gjeat influence of Fontenellewas wholly 
in the same sceptical direction. There* was a strong sceptical element 
in French Materialism, even when ntoterialism was fully developed 
and seemed most dogmatic.^ Indeed it may sometimes occur to the 
student of such a man as Diderot, to wonder how far materialism in 
France was only seized upon as a means of making scepticism both 
serious and philosophic. For* its turn for scepticism is at least as 
much a distinction of the French intelligence as its turn for classicism. 
And, once more, if we must have a formula, it would be best to say 
that the philosophy of the century was the product first of scepti¬ 
cism appKcd to old beliefs which were no longer easily tenable, and 
then of Kcejrticism extended to old institutions that were no longer 
practically habitable. 

And this brings us to the cardinal reason for demurring to 
M. Taine^s neatly rounded proposition. Ilis appreciation of the 
speculative precursors of the itevolution seems to us to miss the 
decisive truth about them. He falls precisely into those errors of 
the nmon raiHomiuntv about which in his description of the 
intellectual preparation of the great overthrow, he has said so many 
just and acute things. Nothing can be more really admirable than 
M. Taine’s criticism upon Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
as great masters of language (pp. 339-361). All this is marked by 
an amplitude of handling, a variety of approach, a subtlety of per¬ 
ception, a fulness of comprehension, which give a very different 
notion of M. Taine^s critical soundness and power from any that one 
could have got from his account elsewhere of our English writers. 
Some of tho remarks are open to criticism, as might be expected. 
It is hard to accept the sayifig (p. 278) that Montesquieu’s celebrity 
was not an influence.” It w^s Montesquieu, after all, who first intro¬ 
duced among the Encyclopaedic band a rationalistic and experiential 
conception of tho various legal and other conditions of the social 
union, as distinguished from the old theological explanation of 
them. The correspondence of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alem¬ 
bert, is sufficient to show how immediately, as well as how powerfully^ 
they were influenced by Montesquieu’s memorable book. Again, it 
is surely going too far to say that Montesquieu’s Persian Letters con¬ 
tained every important idea of the century. Does it, for instance, 
contain that thrice fruitful idea which 'Turgot developed in 1750, 
of all the ages being linked together by an ordered succession of 
causes and eflects P These and other objections, however, hardly 
aflect the brilliance and substantial excellence of all this part of the 

(1) See Lange'fl Gcach, d. Matmalimuif i. 298. 
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bo^. It is when he prooeeds to estimate these great meui not as 
writers but as social forcesi not as stylists but as apostles, that 
M. Taino discloses the characteristic weaknesses of the book-man in 
dealing with the facts of concrete sociology. He shows none of this 
weakness in what he «ays of tho remote past. On tho contrary he 
blames, as w© have all blamed, Voltaire, llousseau, and the rest of 
the group, for their failure to recognise that the founders of religions 
satisfied a profound need in those who accepted them, and that 
this acceptance was the spontaneous admission of its relative fitness. 
It would be impossible to state this eimportant trifth better than 
M, Taine has done in the following passage:— 

“At certain critical moments in history," he says, “men have 
come out from the narrow and confined track of their daily life, and 
seized in one wide vision the infinite universe; the august face of 
eternal nature i'? suddenly unveiled before them; in tho sublimity of 
their emotion they seem to perceive tlie very principle of its being; 
and at least4bey did discern some of its features. By an admirable 
stroke of circumstance, these features were precisely the only ones 
that their age, their race, a group of races, a fraction of humanity, 
happened to be in a condition to understand. Their point of view 
was the only one under which tho multitudes beneath could place 
themselves. For millions of men', for hundreds of generations, the 
only access to divine things was along their path They pronounced 
the unique word, heroic or tender, enthusiastic or tranquillising; the 
only word that around them and after them, the heart and the 
intelligence would consent to hearken to; the only one adapted to 
the deep-growing wants, tho long-gathered aspirations, the 
hereditary faculties, a whole moral and mental structure,—^hore to 
that of the Hindu or the Mongol, there to that of tho Somite or tho 
European, in our Europe to that of the German, the Jjutin, or tho 
Slav; in such a way that its contradictions, instead of condemning it, 
were exactly what justified it, since its diversity produced its adap¬ 
tation, and its adaptation produced its benefits.” (j). 272.) 

It is extraordinary that a thinker who could so clearly discern the 
secret of the great spiritual movements of human history, should 
£iil to perceive that the same law governs and explains all the minor 
movements in which wide communities have been suddenly agitated 
by the word of a teacher. It is well—as no one would be more 
likely to contend than myself, who have attempted tho task—to 
demonstrate the contradictions, the superficiality, tho inadequate¬ 
ness, of the teaching of Rousseau, Voltaire, or Didorot; but it is 
well also, and in a historical student it is not only well, but tho 
very pith and marrow of criticism, to search for that * adaptation/ 
to use M, Taine’s very proper expression, which gave to the word of 
these teachers its mighty power and far-spreading acceptance. Is 
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it Hot aA true of Eoasseau and .Yoltaire, acting in a snudl society, as 
it is of Buddha or Mahomet acting on yast groups of races, ^at 
** leur point de vue 4tait Je seul auquel les mmtitudes ^helonn^es 
au dessous d'eux pouvaient se mettre ” P Did not they too seize, 
^‘by a happy stroke of circumstance,” exactly those traits in the 
social union, in the resources of hufnan nafure, in its deep-seated 
aspirations, which their generation was in a condition to com¬ 
prehend,—liberty, equality, fraternity, progress, justice, tolerance? 

M. Tuine shows, as so many others have shoAvn before him, that 
the Social Contract, when held up in the light of true political science, 
is very poor stuff. Undoubtedly it is so. And Quintilian—an 
accomplished and ingenious Tuine of the first century—woul(^ have 
thought the Gospels, and Epistles, and Augustine and Jerome and 
Chrysostom, \cry poor stu^T, compared with the— 

“ Mollifluous slrcams that "watorod ill tho schools 
Of At ideimcs old and now, with those 
Sui n lined Ponpatotics, and the Sect 
lij)!* uicMii, and the Htoic sevtTO,” • 

And in some w’^ays, from a literary or logical point of view, the early 
Christian writers could ill bear this comparison. But great bodies 
of men, in ages of trouble and confusion, ha\e an instinctive feeling 
for the fragment of truth which,they happen to need at the hour. 
They have a spontaneous apprehension of the formula W'hich* is at 
once the expression of their miseries and tho mirror of their hope. 
The guiding force in the great changes of the world has not been the 
formal logic of the schools or of liteiature, hut tho practical logic of 
social convenience. Men take as much of a teacher’s doctrine as meets 
their real wants. the rest they leave. The Jacobins accepted 
Rousseau’s ideas about tho sovereignty of the people, but they 
seasonably forgot his glorification of the state of nature and his 
denunciations of civilisation and progress. The American revolu¬ 
tionists cheerfully borrowed the doctrine that all men are bom free 
and equal, but they kept their slaves. 

It was for no lack of competition that the ideas of the Social 
Contract, of RaynaTs History of the two Indies, of the System of 
Nature, of the Philosophical Dictionary,, made such astounding and 
triumphant way in men’s minds. There vrub Montesquieu with a 
sort of historic method. There was Turgot, and tho school of the 
economists. There were seventy thousand of the secular clergy, and 
sixty thousand of the regular clergy, ever proclaiming by life or 
exhortation ideas of peace, suhniibsion, and a kingdom not of this 
world. Why did men turn their backs on these and all else, and 
betake themselves to revolutionary ideas ? How came these ideas to 
rise up and fill the whole air P The answer is that, with all their 
contradiction, shoUowmese, and danger, these ideas fitted the crisis. 
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They were seized by virtue of an instinct of national self-preserva¬ 
tion. The evil elements in them worked themselves out in infinite 
mischief. The true elements in them saved France, by firing men 
with social hope and patriotic faith. 

How was it, M. Taine rightly asks, that the philosophy of ihe 
eighteenth century which was bom in England and' thence sent its 
shoots to France, dried up iA the one country, and grew to over¬ 
shadow the earth in the other ? Because, he answers, the new seed 
fell upon ground that was suited to it, the home of the classic spirit, 
the co\mtry of raison raisonnantr. Compare with this merely 
literary solution, the answer given to the same question by Be 
Tocqueville:—“ It was no accident that the philosophers of the 18th 
century generally conceived notions so opposed to those which still 
served as the base of the society of their time; these ideas had actually 
been suggested to them by the very sight of that society^ ichieh they had 
ever before their eyes"' {Xncien Regime, 200.) This is the exact truth 
and the whole truth. Tlie greatest enterprise achieved by the men 
of letters iif the period of intellectual preparation was the Encyclo¬ 
paedia ; aud not many months ago I tried to present in these pages 
what seemed to be ample evidence that the spirit and aim of that 
great undertaking were social, and that its conductors, while delivering 
their testimony in favour of the experiential ccuiception of life in all 
its aspects, and while reproducing trixunphanlly the most recent 
acquisitions of science, had still the keenest and most direct eye for 
the abuses and injustice, the waste and disorder, of the social institu¬ 
tions around them. The answer, then, w'hich wo should venture to 
give to M. Taine’s question would be much simpler than his. The 
philosophy of the eighteenth century fared differently in England 
and in France, because its ideas did not fit in with the economic and 
political conditions of the one, while on the contrary they were actively 
wanned and fostered by those of the other. It was not a literary 
aptitude in the nation for raison raisotfiiante which developed the 
political theories of Rousseau, the moral, and psychological theories 
of Diderot, the anti-ecclesiastical theories of Voltaire and Holbach. 
It was the profound disorganization of institutions that suggested 
and stimulated the speculative agitation. “The nation/’ wrote the 
wise and far-seeing Turgot, “has no constitution; it is a society 
composed of different orders ill assorted, and of a people whose 
members have few social bonds with one another; where consequently 
scarcely any one is occupied with anything beyond his private interest 
exclusively,” and so forth. {€Euv, ii, 604.) Any student, uncom¬ 
mitted to a theory, who examines in close detail the wise aims and 
just and conservative methods of Turgot, and the circumstanoes of 
his utter rout after a short' experiment of twenty months of power, 
will rise from that deplorable episode with the oonviction that a 
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pacific renoTation of France, an orderly readjustment of her institu¬ 
tions, was hopelessly impossible. ^ Si on avait sage ! ^ those cry who 
consider the revolution as a futile mutiny. If people had only been 
prudent, all would have been accomplished that has been accom¬ 
plished since, and without IJie sanguinarj^ memories, the constant 
interpolations of despotism, the waste of generous lives and noble 
purpose. And this is true. Hut then* prudence itself was impossible. 
The court and the courtiers were smitten through the working of 
long tradition by judicial blindness. If Lewis XVI. had been a 
Frederick, or Marie Antoinette had been a Catherine of Russia, or 
the nobles had even been stout-hearted gentlemen like our cavaliers, 
the great transformation might then have been gradually effected 
without disorder. But they were none of these, and it was Iheir 
characters that made the fate and doom of the situation. As for the 
court, Yergennes used an *exprcssion which suggests the very key¬ 
word of the situation. He had been ambasSador in Turkey, and was 
fond of declaring that ho had learnt in the seraglio how to brave the 
storms of Versailles. Versailles was like Stamboul or Teheran, oriental 
in etiquette, oriental in destruction of wealth and capital, oriental in 
antipathy to a reforming grand vizier. It was the Queen, as we now 
know by incontestable evidence, w'bo persuaded the king to dismiss 
Turgot, merely to satisfy some contemptible personal resentments of 
herself and her creatures.^ And it was not in Turgot’s case .only 
that this ineptitude wrought mischief. In June, 1789, Hecker was 
overrnlcd in the w'iscst elements of his policy, and sent into exile, 
by the violent intervention of the same court faction, headed by the 
same Queen, w'ho had procured the dismissal of Tur^t thirteen years 
earlier. And it was one long talc "throughout, from the first hour 
of the reign down those last hours at the Tuileries in August, 
1792 ; one long tale of intrigue, perversity, and wilful incorrigible 
infatuation. 

Nor w^as the Queen only to blame. Turgot, says an impartial 
eyewitness—Creutz the Swedish ambassador—^is a mark for the most 
formidable league possible, composed of all the great people in the 
kingdom, all the parliaments, all the finance, all the women of the 
court, and all the pious. It was morally imposssible that the reforms 
of any Turgot could have been acquiesced in by that emasculated 
caste, who showed their quality a few years after his dismissal by 
flying across the frontier at the first breath of personal danger. 
^‘When the gentlemen rejoiced so boisterously over the fall of 
Turgot, their applause was blind; on that day they threw away, 
and in a manner that was irreparable, the opportunity that was 
offered them of being bom again to political life, and changing the 
stato-candlestick of the royal household for the influence of a pre- 

(1) OorttBp* entre Marie Tkhhs et le Comte Mercy* SrgenUaUf vol. iii. 
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ponderant class. The nobility^ defeated on the field of feudal 
privilege, would have risen again by the influence of an assembly 
where they would have token the foremost place; by defending the 
interests of all, by becoming in their turn the ally of the third estate, 
which had hitherto fought on the side of the kings, they Would have 
repaired the unbroken sueccseion of defeats that had been inflicted 
on them since Lewis the Fat/**^ It would be easy to name half a 
dozen patricians like the Duke d’Ayen, of exceptional public spirit 
and capacity, but a proud order cannot at the first exigency of a 
crisis ghange its traditional front, and abandon the maxims of 
centuries in a day. As has been said^more than once, the oriental 
policy of the crown towards the nobles had the inevitable effect of 
cutting them off from all opportunity of acquiring in experience 
those habits of political wisdom which have saved the territorial 
aristocracy of our own coimtry. The English nobles in the eighteenth 
century had become, what they mostly are now, men of business; 
agriculturists at least as much as politicians; land-agents of a very 
dignified kiad, with very large incomes. Sully designed to raise a 
working agricultural aristocracy, and Colbert to raise a working com¬ 
mercial aristocracy. But the statesman cannot create or mould a 
social order at will. Perhaps one reason why the English aristocracy 
became a truly agricultural body in the eighteenth century, was the 
circumstance that many of the great landowning magnates wore 
Tories and remained sulking on their estates rather than go to the 
court of the first two kings of the Hanoverian line; just as the 
dependence of ,thesc two sovereigns of revolutionary title upon the 
revolution families is one reason why English liberties had time to 
root themselves thoroughly before the monarchical reaction under 
Gleorge III. In France, for reasons which w^ have no space to 
expatiate upon, the experiments both of Sully and of Colbert failed. 
The result may be read with graphic effect in the pages of 
Arthur Young, both before the revolutioh broke out, and again after 
Burke’s superb rhetoric had biassed English opinion against it. 

M. L4once de Lavergne, it is true, in his most interesting book upon 
the Provincial Assemblies under Lewis XVI., has endeavoured to show 
that in the great work of ^ministrativc reform all classes between 
1778 and 1787 bad shown themselves full of a liberal and practical, 
spirit. But even in his pages wo see enough of apprehensions and 
dissensions to perceive how deep was the intestine disorganization; 
and the attitude of the nobles in 1789 demonstrated how incurable 
it was by any merely constitutional modificationB. Sir Philip Francis, 
to whom Burke submitted the proof sheets of the Reflections, at 
once with his usual rapid penetration discerned the weakness of the 
anti-revolutionary position. “ The French of this day,” he told 

(1) Bailie, 380. 
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Burke, could not act as we did in 1688. They had no constitution 
as we had to recur to. They had no foundation to build upon. TRey 
had no walls to repair. Much less had they ' the elcmenU of a con- 
Htitiition very nearly good as could be wished,* A proposition so ex¬ 
traordinary as this last oughi to have been mode out in limine^ since 
the most important deductions are drawn irflm it.” * But, though 
Burke insisted on drawing his deductions from it with sweeping 
impetuosity, neither ho nor any one else has yet succeeded in 
establishing that all-important proposition. 

What wo desire to say, then, comes, in short, to this, that 
M. Tnine has given an exag^feratod importance to the literary and 
speculative activity of the last half century of the old mona/chy. 
In measuring the force of the various antecedents of the Revolution, 
ho has assigned to books and philosophical ideas a place in the scale 
of dissolvent conditions that belongs more ^rightly to decayed insti¬ 
tutions, to incompetent and incorrigible castes, to economic incon¬ 
gruities that could only be dealt with trenchantly. Books and ideas 
acquired a certain importance, after other things had fihally broken 
up the crumbling system. They supplied a formula for the accom¬ 
plished fact. “It was after the Revolution had fairly begun,” as a 
contemporary says, “ that they sought in Mubly and Rousseau for 
arms to sustain the system towardg which tho effervescence of some 
hardy spirits was dragging affairs. It was not the above-named 
authors who set people’s heads aflame. M. Necker alone produced 
this effect and determined the explosion.” ® • 

The predominance of a historic, instead of an abstract school, of 
jKilitical thought could have saved nothing. It could have saved 
nolhing, because the historic or conservative organs and elements of 
society were incompetent to realise those progressive ideas which 
were quite as essential to social continuity as the historic ideas. The 
historic method in political action is only practicable on condition 
that some at any rate of the great established bodies have the sap of 
life in their members. In France not even the judiciary, usually the 
last to part from its ancient roots, was sound and quick. “ The 
administration of justice,” says Arthur Young, “ was partial, venal, 
infamous. The conduct of the parliament was profligate and 
atrocious. The bigotry, ignorance, false principles, and tyranny of 
these bodies were generally conspicuous.”^ We know what the 
court was, we know what tho noblesse was, and this is what the third 
great leading order in the realm was. We repeat then that the 
historic doctrine could get no fulcrum nor leverage, and that only the 
revolutionary doctrine which the eighteenth century had got ready 
for the crisis, was adequate to the task of social renovation. 


(1) Burke^B Corresp. iii. 167. • 

(2) S6nac de Meilhan, Du OQUt^trnsrMni en Fruno 0 ^ 129, etc. (1795). 

(3) Travelg in France, i. 603. 
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Again, we venture to put to M. Taine the following question. If 
tli€ convulsions of 1789—94 were duo to the revolutionary doctrine, 
if that doctrine was the poison of the movement, hoAv would he 
explain the firm, manly, steadfast, unhysterical quality of the 
American revolution thirteen years before, which was theoretically 
based on exactlj'the •same dectrine? Jefferson and Franklin were 
as well disciplined in the Ffench philosophy of the eighteenth 
century as Mirabeau or Robespierre, The Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence recites the same abstract and unhistoric propositions as the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. Why arc we to describe the 
draught which Rousseau and the others had brewed os a harmless or 
wholesome prescription for the Americans, and as maddening poison 
to the French ? The answer must be that the quality of the drug is 
relative to the condition of the patient, and that the vital question for 
the student of the old regime and the circumstances of its fall, is what 
other drug, what better process, could have extricated France on more 
tranquil terms from licr desperate (‘asc. The American cf>loni8ts, in spile 
of the over Iridc fonnulx^of their Declaration, really never broke with 
their past in any of its fundamental elements. They had a historic basis 
of laws and institutions which was still sound and whole, and the 
political severance frf)m England made no l)]’caeh in social continuity. 
If a different result followed in France, it was not because France 
was the land of the classic sjurit, but because her institutions wore 
inadequate, and her ruling classes incompetent to transform them. 

M. Taiae’s figure of the man who drains tlie poisonous draught, as 
having, been prcriously 'a little weak in constitution,^but still sound 
and of peaceful habits,' is surely delusive. The whole evidence shows 
that France was not sound, but the very reverse of sound, and no 
inconsiderable portion of that evidence is to be found in the facts 
which M. Taino has so industriouslv collected in his own book. The 
description of France as a little weak in constitution, but still sound 
and of peaceful habits, is the more* surprising to us because 
M. Taine himself bad in an earlier page (p. 109), when summing up 
the results of Privilege, ended with these emphatic words:—“D6j4 
avant recroulement final, la France est dissoute, ct ellc cst dissoute 
parce quo les privilegies ont ouhlie leur caractcrc d'hommes publics.” 
But then is not this rather more than being a little weak in con¬ 
stitution, but still sound ? 


Editor. 



THE CATHOLIC PERIL IN AMERICA. 

• 

How the renewed aggressiveness of the Papal imperialisin is to affect 
the future of the United States, is a question of vital concern to their 
citizens; and it is of this country that I am to speak. Hitherto the 
clergy of the Catholic Church have forborne to raise the question of 
jurisdiction in any open manner here ; they are wisely bidipg their 
time, being content for the present with the fact of rapid and enormous 
growth in numbers, wealth, and power. This masterly inactivity 
has deceived, and still deceives, great multitudes of educated 
Americans, who feel the natural aversion which culture always 
tends to create against “agitation^’ of all sorts, and who flatter 
themselves, like the cheerful antediluvians said to have been warned 
by Noah of the coming Deluge, that there is not going to be much 
of a shower.” They rely too much on the general ftifluences of 
civilisation and j)olitical freedom as antidotes for Catholic fanati¬ 
cism ; they credulously or indolently accept the smooth professions 
of American Catliolic orators like Father Hecker, who are very glib 
in the use of popular catchwords, but who are easily understood by 
an}’' one competent to rate at its actual value the “ freedom,” “ educa¬ 
tion,” and so forth, offered by the Roman Church. 

It is my duty to give such statistical information inspecting 
the Catholic Church in the United States as I have been able to 
collect. It is no easy matter to obtain full and trustworthy religious 
statistics of any kind; there are too many motives for exaggera¬ 
tion or understatement lu sectarian reports, and the United States 
census reports arc exceedingly meagre. Nevertheless, the following 
facts, taken from the census reports of 1850, 1800, and 1870, arc as 
trustworthy as they arc important. 

First may be considered the growth in wealth of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States, as compared with that of the 
whole country, and of the leading Protestant denominations. 

In 1850, the total property valuation of the United States, accord¬ 
ing to the census report of that year, was $7,135,780,228; in 1860, 
it was $16,159,616,068 ; in 1870, it was $30,068,618,507. That is 
to say, the aggregate wealth of the country increased about 125 per 
cent, from 1850 to 1860, and about 86 per cent, from 1860 to 1870. 

The total property valuation of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States, in 1850, was $9,256,758; in 1860, it was 
$26,774,119; in 1870, it was $60,985,565. That is to say, the 
aggregate wealth of the Catholic Church increased about 189 per 
cent, from 1850 to 1860, and about 128 per cent, from 1860 to 1870. 
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While, therefore, in the first of these two deeades, 1hie^]9(reBlth of 
iiBe whole countiy .gained 1)25 per cent., the Wealth ihid ipb^olio 
Church gained 189 per ccnt.< cfnd whiJOj^in the second deMW 
wealth of the whole country gained 86 per cepl, the wealth 6 f the 
Catholic Church gained 128 per cent, t Whatever causes may ^lave 
contributed to this fignificaitt result; it is .certain that atnong the 
chief of them must be reckoned exemption from just taxation, extra¬ 
ordinary shrewdness of financial management, and fraudulent collu¬ 
sion with dishonest politicians. 

Further, the relative growth of Protestantism and Catholicism in 
point of wealth, must by no means bV overlooked. In 1850, when 
the Catholics had $9,256,758 of church property, the Baptists had 
$11,020,855; the Episcopalians, $11,375,010; the Methodists, 
$14,822,870; the Prcsbj'teriansj $14,543,789. In 1870, when the 
Catholics had $60,985,56(), the Baptists had $39,220,221; the Epis¬ 
copalians, $30,514,549 ;*the Methodists, $69,854,121; the Presby¬ 
terians, $47,828,732. Thus the Catholics had in 1870 already dis¬ 
tanced all their Protestant competitors, with the single exception of 
the Methodists, and they will soon distance the latter too (if they 
have not already done so), provided the past is a satisfactory index 
of the future. For, w^hilc in the twenty years from 1850 to 1870 
the Methodists, whose astonishing growth is the standing boast of 
the Evangelical Protestants of this country, made a gain of 371 per 
cent, in the value of their church property, the Catholics made in 
the sanlb twenty years a corresponding gain of 558 per cent. 
At this rate the lloman Catholic Church will have outstripped, at 
no remote day, the Methodists^ and all the other Protestant sects 
combined, in the race for wealth. 

No satisfactory information, however, is furnished by the census 
reports respecting the growth either of the Catholic Church or of the 
Protestant sects in point of numbers, for they give in each case only 
the “church accommodations” or “siftings,” which by no means 
indicate the number of worshippers. The total number of sittings, 
Catholic and Protestant together, was only 21,665,062 in 1870, when 
the total population of the United States was 38,558,371; that is, 
considering the actual size, of church congregations, fully one-half of 
the whole population, and in all probability much more, seldom or 
never go to church at all. In most Protestant churches in this 
country a great many scats are usually unoccupied, and the number 
of sittings is largely in excess of the numbers of the congregations. 
In most Cathohe churches, however, the reverse is true, the seats 
being usually all taken and the aisles often filled^ while the same 
seat is usually occupied by several different persons in the three or 
four different congregations which fill the church on Sunday at 
successive services. So far, however, as the number of sittings 
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. 1850 . 1860 . 

13 ,^ 7 , 002 - 17 , 724,314 

667,«23 ■ 1 , 404,437 


1870 . 

10 , 674,648 

1 , 990,614 




Total • 


14,234,825 19,1*,751 21,665,062 


A little calcnktion, based on these figures, will show that, during 
the decade 1850»—1860, there.waa an increase of 30 per cent, for the 
Protestants and 110 per cent, for the CathoKcs; and that, in the 
decade 1860—1870, there was an increase of 11 per cent, fof the 
Protestants and nearly 42 per cent, for the Catholics. Notwith¬ 
standing the absolute dimitiution of those rates of increase in the 
second decade, the relative superiority of •the Catholics remained 
about the same. 

The number of church buildings owned by the Catholics in 1850 
was 1,222; in 1860, 2,550 ; in 1870, 3,806. T\ic total number of 
their .■',cclesiastioal, charitable, and educational organizations in 1870 
was 4,127- This is all the information of importance which I have 
been able to derive from the census reports. 

In the silence of the census as to the absohite number of Roman 
Catholics in this country, all estimates are to be received with 
caution. Gibson’s liecksi^tstical Ahnamv for 186!) states th(^iucrease 
of Protestants (in the loose sense of that word) to have been from 
21,000,000 to 27,000,000 between the years 1850 and 1808, and 
that of Catholics from 2,500,000 tO 5,000,000 ; in the funner case 
an increase of 20 per cent, in nine years, and in the latter case an 
increase of 100 per cent, in the same period. At this rate of increase 
the number of Catholics in tlic United States at present cannot be 
far from 9,000,000, and by the end of the century will exceed 
that of the total iion-Catholic population. Certain it is that the 
Catholics have been boasting for many years that they will elect 
their own President in the year 1000. The third revised edition of 
Professor Schem’s “ Statistics of the World for 1875 ” estimates the 
number of our Catholic population as 6,000,000. The Americaa 
Annual Cyclopwdia for 1875 estimates it as more than 6,000,000, and 
states that the Roman Catholic Church in the United States has 
1 cardinal, 8 archbiAops, 54 bishops, 4,873 priests, 4,731 churches, 
1,902 chapels, 68 colleges, and 511 academies. 

How the Catholics themselves arrive at an estimate of their own 
numbers in the United States, and how plausible a ground it gives 
to their confident anticipation of eventual supremacy, appears from 
the statements of the New York Catholic Worid, the leading periodical 
of the Church published in America, The Catholic rule is to allow 
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an* average of 2,000 people (men, women, and children) to each 
parish priest—a rule which is claimed to be proved correct by 
experience. Allowing 4,500 to be the number of such priests, the 
Catholic population Would be 9,O0O,OOQ, and I am inclined to con¬ 
sider this a pretty good guess, .in the absence of exact census returns. 
This is the remarkable accouirt of the progress of the Church. In 
1776 the Catholics numbered about 25,000; in 1789 they were 
30,000, in a population of about 3,000,000, or one one-hundredth of 
the whole; in 1808 they were 100,000, in a population of 0,500,000, 
or onc-sixty-fifth of the whole; in 1^30 they were 450,000, in a 
total of 13,000,000, or onc-twenty-ninth of the whole ; in 1840 they 
were* 960,000, in a total of 17,070,000, or one-cightoenth of the 
whole; in 1850 they were 2,150,000, in a total of 23,191,000, or 
one-eleventh of the whole; in 1860 they wore 4,400,000, in a total 
of 31,000,000, or one-sdventh of the whole; in 1870 they were 
8,500,000, in u total of some 40,000,000, or over a fifth of the whole. 
For a perisd of forty years—from 1830 to 1870—Catholics thus 
more than doubled, their number every decade, while the general 
population increased at the rate of about 35 per cent. The explana¬ 
tion of this wonderful fact is to bo found in the vast immigration 
from Ireland and other Catholic countries—Ireland alone sending 
to t]^ese shores over 2,0U0,000 of emigrants from 1830 to 1870. 
These statements give the Catholic view of the subject—ray authority 
being tha Catholic Worldy as epitomized by Ihther Stack in Ilarpe/s 
Weekly for July 3, 1875. 

Notwithstanding this Avondcrful growth of the Itoman Church 
in numbers, as compared with that of tlie general population and 
the various Protestant sects, the Catholics themselves, while pointing 
exultingly to the rapid progress of their Church, at the same time 
deplore a great and constant defection of Catholic-bom children 
from the faith of their parents. In a Ittter written in 1836 to the 
Central Council for the Propagation of jthe Faith at Lyons, Bishop 
England, of Charleston, South Carolina, communicated the following 
statements relative to the condition of the Church in the United 
States:— 

9 

“ I have long been under the iniprossion that not only in Europe, but even 
in tho United States, very delusive fancies have been entertained of the progress 
of tho Catholic Chmch in our Union, and oven many mistakes as to tho lueans 
most conducive to its propagation. I have no doubt upon my mind that 
'within fifty years have been lost to the Catholic Church in the United 

States.Nothing can bo more plain than that, instead of an incroaso of 

tho members naturally belonging to the Catholic Church in the United States, 

there has been actually a serious loss.I do not mean to say that the 

number of Catholics is in this daf^ less than it was fifty years ago, nor as small 
as it was fivo years sincebut 1 do assert that the loss of numbers to tho 
Catholic Church has been exceedingly groat, when we take into account the 
Catholic population at the time of the American Hevolution, the acquisition of 
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territory previously occupied by CatholicSp the arrivals of Catholic ©migraBts, 
and the conversions to the Catholic religion.” 

Estimating the number of Catholics in the United States at that 
time (1836) as 1,200,000, the bishop goes through some calculations, 

and adds:— , , 

< 

“If I say, upon the foregoing data, that wo ought, if there were no loss, to 
have hvo millions of Catholics, and that we have less than a million and a 
quarter, there must be a loss of three millions and three quarters; and the 
persons so lost are found amongst the various sects to tho amount of thrice 
number of tho Catholic population of tho whole country.” • 

In the same strain the New York Irish World of July 25, 1874, 
published a very long and elaborate article to prove that 18,009,000 
of Catholics have thus been lost to the Church. It says:— 

“What ought to bo the Oafholic population of the United States to-day? 
To this wo answer that the naiiintl itroduct of Qatholic immigration to this 
country, from its first Bettlemont to this day, without counting in one solitary 
convert, ought to be 28,000,000. Tho Catholic population is, in fact, but 
10,000,000. Ecclesiastical statisticians put the figures all tRe way from 
5,000,000 to 8,000,000. Hardly any of them go above^he latter figure. We 
are convinced, however, there are 10,000,000 who were baptized Catholics. 
But oven utthis tlicfre are 18,000,000, lost to the Church; that is, there are 
18,000,000 more of tho population of the United States who, either by imme¬ 
diate birth or by right of descent from first settlors, ought to be professed 
Catholics, but who now are to bo fodnd in tho ranks of Protestantism or 
Nothingariunisni.” 

Jt is not necessary to accept the figures of the Irish World as 
even approximately accurate; in fact, they are deserving of little 
consideration, when we find that, out of the total white population 
of 3,172,461 in the original thirteen colonies at tho close of the 
Revolutionary war, 1,1)03,200 are claimed as ‘‘Celtic (Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, French, etc.)” Nevertheless, amazing as has been the 
growth of tho Catholic Church in this country, there cannot be the 
least doubt that its prosent^membership would bo very much larger 
than it is, had its rate of increase not been constantly diminished by 
a steady stream of deserters from the rising generations. Bishop 
England and the Irish World make no mistake in emphasizing this 
fact as of supreme importance to the future destiny of the Church. 
It is a fact wliich the Irish World labours to account for by “ Ire¬ 
land's subjection to England; ” but the prelates, priests, and 
intelligent laity of the Church perfectly comprehend the true cause 
of it. They know that the great defection of Catholic children 
from tho Catholic faith is caused by their constant contact with 
decatholicizing influences in a predominantly non-Calholic com¬ 
munity—an “evil" which they are powerless to prevent; they 
know that these influences necessarily act upon the children with 
greater or loss effect in the free public schools; they know that, 
unless they can succeed in isolating the children of Catholics from 
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the children of non-Catholics, and subjecting them to exclusively 
Catholic influences in their tender and impressible years, the hold of 
the* Church upon their obedience must rfftd does grow very feeble, 
and is soon lost in a great many cases ; they hnow that the general 
effect of our public school system, though no effort at prosolytistn is 
permitted, IS to quicken the intellect of the children so far as to 
render them indocile under ^'regime of authoritative faith. They 
have therefore adopted the fixed policy of aiming at the total destruc¬ 
tion of our public school system, at least as now conducted. Those 
who wish to read an elaborate, able, and fanatical condensation of the 
Catholic view of this question will find it in Public School Educa¬ 
tion,a duodecimo volume of over four hundred pages, written by 
the Rev. Michael Muller, and published by 1). and J. Sadlier, of 
New York. The policj’’ of the American bishops in this matter is 
simply the practical ajrplication and rigorous enforcement of the 
principles of the Encyclical and Syllabus; and there is no possibility 
of its being, changed till these manifestoes are recalled. 

The attack began with complaints of the use of the Protestant Riblc, 
read “ without note or comment,” in the schools. There js inherent 
justice in this complaint, and I must concede that, in protesting against 
taxation for the support of evangelical or semi-evangelical schools, the 
Catholics command the sympathy of all who believe in secular instruc¬ 
tion alone in State schools. But tlicy do not slop there; they really 
want, not that the Bible should he excluded, but that it should be 
supplemented by Catholic interpreters and Catholic surroundings; 
they will be satisfied with nothing short of putting the whole school 
system under the practical control of the Catholic clergy, or of par¬ 
titioning out the school funds among the various denominations, or 
of excusing the Catholic laity from all taxation for scho<d purposes. 
What they have set their faces against is State education in any 
ahape; Protestant schools are had enough, but secmlar or “godless” 
schools are, in their eyes, still worse. But the whole fabric of our 
educational, nay, of our national, system rests on the clear right of the 
State to educate its voters, in sheer self-defence against internal 
dissolution through illiteracy and its universally concomitant crime 
and pauperism. Whcrcvel* universal sufi^ge prevails, universal edu¬ 
cation must also prevail, as the indispensable means of securing tbat 
universal intelligence without which no free commonwealth is pos¬ 
sible ; in fact, the principle of “ compulsory,” (or, better, gmrnntecd) 
education, is more and more evidently needed to attain the desired 
object. 

In Cincinnati, during the winter of 1869—1870, the action of 
the Board of Education in explicitly prohibiting Bible-reading in 
the schools of that city led to long litigation, and ultimately, in 
December, 1872, to the sanction of their action by the Supreme 
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Court of Oliio. In this case (a full and interesting report of which 
can be obtained from Kobert Clarke, and Co,, of Cincinnati), the 
OatiiolicB were more or less implicated. I quote from the argument 

of George B. Sage, Esq,, before the Superior Court;— 

• 

From tbe year 1829 to tlie year 1842, tko Bible, without note or comment, 
was read in the schools, no one objecting. There were then .no Catholic 
parochial schools. The Bishop of the Catholic Church—he who is now Arch¬ 
bishop—^was for some time a member of the Board of Examiners, and active in 
supjjort of the schools. In 1812 the first intimation of an objection was made. 
It was not to the reading of the Bible, but that Catholic children were^required 
to read the ‘Protestant Bible and Testament.’ The Board promptly and 
unanimously conceded everything suggested by the objection. From that time 
until the year 1852, no fuiliher objection was made. The Bible was read, and 
the schools prospered. In 1852 the next move was made. Almost simul¬ 
taneously a similar movomout in the interest of tho Catholic Church was made 
throughout tho country. It is #aid that this was in accordance with the action 
of a secret conclave of tho authorities of that yhuT’ch held in tho city of 
Baltimore. Whether such was tho fact is not material. A Catholic member of 
tho Board, in the interest of tho Catholic Church, presented a series of resolu¬ 
tions, admitting tho necessity of reading tho Bible in the schools, and 
authorising tho introduction of the translation approved by the Catholics, 
and that approved by tho Jews, and their use by those preferring them. The 
Board, upon assurance that its action would be satisfactory, enacted a rule 
granting all that tho resolutions called for. The next year the Catholic 
parochial schools were established, and tho wdiolo power of the Catholic Church 
was arrayed against tho public schools^ Tho Board, in its annual report for 
that year, announced that they wero * constrained to infer that no union of 
action or system is intended or desired by tho assailants of tho public schools 
upon any terms but such as are incompatible with tho principles and usages 
which thus far have sustained tho free schools of this country.* ” 

It is not easy, in reading this record of llic tortuous policy pursued 
by tho Church, to bo satisfied with the degree of ^od faith which it 
manifested. Its demands to-day are inconsistent with public schools 
of any kind which are practically uncontrolled by itself, as is evident 
from Archbishop Purcell’s communication to the Oincinnati Board, 
on September 18,1869 :— , 

“Tho entire goyemmont of public schools in which Catholic youth are 
educated cannot be given over tc) tho civil power. We, as Catholics, cannot 
approve of that system of education for youth which is apart from instruction 
in the Catholic faith and tho touching of tho Church. If the School Board can 
offer anything in conformity with these principles, as has bean done in 
England, Franco, Canada, Prussia, and other cAuntrios, whoro the rights ^of 
conscience in the matter of diRbation have boon fully recognised, I am pre¬ 
pared to give it respectful consideration.— John B. Purcell, Archhiahop of 
Oinciimatif 

Not to multiply quotations unnecessarily, I will only odd tho 
following remarkably bold and explicit passage from the Lenten 
Pastoral of Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, Ohio, in 1873 :— 

“ At present [note the implication of this at present] we have nothing to hope 
from the State. Yet we must not therefore cease to insist upon our rights, 
and, if needs be, at the poUs demand thorn. Were Catholics alive and united 
on the school question,—^were they to demand from every man who asks their 

VOL. XIX. N.S. D n 
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4 {^edge that he vonld TOte for our just share of the school 
leipalaton would learn to respect the Oatholio Tote> and giye us our just 
.... But in the meantime what are we to do P Fc^ our arms and 
sit idle? Let our children growup in igne^eeL^a&d UlCiaelt 

Of life F Send them to the public schools, 'iriliere not only their faith wiE be 
endangered, but their virtues exposed ? No,«a hundred times no! We miW 
hnild Catholic schools everywhere, end at whatever cost Btq»port and lift 
up till they, are equal to the bosh It is our solemn ii\junction and most 
positive command that every church in the diocese have its schools. Where a 
congregation cannot at once build both church and school, let them build the 
school-house and wait for the church. There is little danger of the old losing 
their faith, but there is every danger that the young y^l. On the school 
question there can be and thero must be no division. Either we are Catholics 
or we are not. If we are Catholics, we must leave after us a Catholic youth. 
And experience has clearly proved this cannot be done, unless tlio children are 
early taught and dailj^ taught that they are Catholics. We must not sleep 
while our enemies arc working. Nor must wo forget that the public schools 
are organized and managed for and in the interests of Protestantism. Wo 
solemnly charge and most positively require every Catholic in the diocese to 
support and send his children to a Catholic school. AVhen fj(^l Catholic schools 
exist, and where it may be honestly said a child will get a fair common-school 
education, if parents either through contempt for the piiest, or disregard for the 
laws of the Church, or for trilling and iusuilicient reasons, refuse to sond their 
children to a Catholic* school, then in such cases, hut in such cases only, we 
authorise confessors to refuse the sacraments to such parents as thus despise 
the laws of the Church, and disobey the command of both priest and bishoi).*’ 

This Lenten Pastoral of Bishop Gilmoiu’, which excited a 
grea^t commotion in Ohio, and contributed not ii little to the remark¬ 
able agitation of the school question in the subsequent political 
campaign of 1875 in that State, was vigorously replied to at the 
time by the Rev. T. B. Forbush, a Unitarian clergyman of Cleveland, 
whose lectures an<J^^ addresses rendered important service in securing 
the defeat of the Catholic-Democratic coalition of the last season. 

No doubt cun bo left in the mind of any one who even superficially 
studies this subject, that the entire forces of the Catholic Church 
(excepting only here and there an isolated and half-liberalised 
Catholic, like Senator Keman, of New York, or Mayor Kelby, of 
Richmond) arc gradually becoming massed in determined opposition 
to the public school system, or that their opposition, which is already 
arousing an aggressive Evangelical reaction, threatens to destroy oven 
the present imperfect secularism of the schools, and thereby ultimately 
the public school system itself; for it may be safely said that 
American voters will certainly refuse to be taxed for tho support of 
other men’s religions, and that, if they cannot agree to support 
public schools independent of all religions, they vrill sooner or later 
refuse to be taxed for public schools of any sort. And the worst 
peril of the Catholic agitation at present is the possibility of its so 
inflaming the jealousy and bigotry of Protestants as to lead to a 
general adoption of church-schooli^, or (worse even than that) the 
effective and permanent fortification of the presmit sectarian featurea 
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of the public schools by the sd^^on of measures which, as I sl^U 
show below, must iavolve a tremeudous revolutioii in the whole 
thecny of American politics. 

' The d^ree of suooess already achieved by the Oatholic <der^ ia 
alifijuating the affections of *their flocks from the public sdbdol 
lystem, may be seen by the public boast of Bishop MoQuaid, of 
Boohester, New York, who said four years There*are at the 

present time not far from one hundred thousand Catholic children in. 
the Christian free schools of the State of New York”— ue., in the 
parochial schools supported voluntarily by Catholics. Turning over 
the leaves of Sad/if^r^s Catholic Directory^ in every diocese there is 
seen to be a long list of such schools, with a largo number of pupils 
in each; but tbo labour of adding them all up, which would be 
herculean, is left to the rc^ader. It is evident that the parochial 
school system is in a highly flourishing condition, and must be sup¬ 
ported by the vast majority of the Catholic laity. Whoever imagines 
(and multitudes of otherwise intelligent persons in this country 
indulge the imagination) that the Catholic laity cannot he depended 
upon to follow the lead of their clergy in opposTtion to the public 
school Hystem, should devote a few hours to a careful inspection of 
this Uinvtory. To select the \ory first list of parochial schools, that 
of the archdiocese of liultimore, as.an illustration, ho would find 61 
schools with a total atteiulanco of 13,916 scholars, and an avefage 
attendance of about 249. A similar showing is made in all the other 
archdioc(*sos, dioceses, and vicariates apostolic. Of course there are 
not a few individual Cuth*>]ics who are too lax in the faith to give up 
the substantial advantages of a public school education for their 
children, oven for the throats or promises of the Church; and for the 
present th(' ecclesiastical authorities tolerate a certain amount even of 
open opposition. But it is the extreme of credulity to be deceived 
by such facts as these into doubting the of the ecclesiastical 

purpose or the certainty of general lay compliance. The ixtrochial 
system is so flourishing, and* so well sustained by lay contributions, 
08 already to have seriously reduced the attendance ut the public 
schools in many places, and in a few (us in some parts of Brooklyn, 

I believe) to have almost broken thon^ up. Bishop McQuaid 
declared, in 1871, that the city of Rochester, Now York, in which he 
resides, had 4,000 children iii the Catholic schools, and 5,500 in the 
public schools ; and he added, in the same spirit as that of Bishop 
Gilmour's above-quoted Lenten Pastoral: “ In the years to come we 
shall he more occupied with school-building, and with the education 
of our children, than the erecting of churches, although this work 
will not he permitted to stand still.” 

Bishop Ryan, of Buffalo, like every bishop wjio has spoken publicly 
on the subject, has declared the same policy, and avowed himself “a 

n n 2 
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staarni avowed, and uncompromismg enemy ’’ of all schools in which 
positive instruction in the Catholic faith is not given. The result 
of this imanimous policy has been to tax heavily the pockets of the 
people, who have nevertheless cheerfully submitted in the main. 

But the Catholic warfare against secular State education, is*not 
alone manifested by the establishment of a great independent system 
of Church schools: it adapts itself to circumstances. Wherever the 
Church can get control of the public schools, it does not scruple to do 
so; and, if the Catholics ever become the majority, as they con¬ 
fidently expect, their objections to Statp education will vanish. The 
Louisville, Kentucky, Catholic AdvocatOy of August 12,1875, published 
the following letter :— 

** East St LouiSy IlLy August Ath, 1875, 

“ Editor Catholic AdvocaU .—Tours of the 28th ult. was received, hut, being 
absent from home, I couldP not answer you ero this. Tho scrap of news 
hailing from East St. Louis is true. The Board of Education permits us to 
select our own teachers, and they are approved of by the Board according to 
law. Catechism is taught outside of school hours in the school-rooms. Our 
text-books are all rigjit. You seem anxious to know how comes it that our 
schools are supported by the public funds. Well, it is this wise: the majority 
of our population arc Catholics, and they elect Catholic directors. This is the 
key that solves the grant. You may make any comment you please. I simply 
give tho facts as required. Yours very rohj)ectfully, 

' r. J. 0*Fau,ouan, V.F.'* 

f 

Some of the comments on this letter, made by the editor of the 
Catholic AdvocatCy are so instructive, and throw so much light on the 
subject under discussion, that I must not omit them, considering 
that the original words are more satisfactory than any paraphrase of 
my own:— 

“ Catholics may from this plainly see for themsolves that tho settlement of 
this fretted question depends altogether on votes. In cities whoro Justice to 
Catholics is most easy, there are always a sulHeiont number of Catholic voters 
to tiim the tide of election in any way they ploaso, if they will but unite and 
intelligently use their franchise, tho only argument that can reach the non- 
'Catholic public. It is by no moans nccesaaiy that Catholics should be in a 
majority in a community to obtain a division of tho school-fund—a small 
rotum for what they yearly pay for this purpose into the public treasury. It 
is only necessary that they should allow politicians to divide among themselves, 
as thoir own ambition and pecuniary interest will always divide them, and 
then cast tho weight of the Catholic veto in favoui- of eveiy good man who is 
willing to support tho Catholic claim for justice. In this way a comparatively 
small hand of voters may elect to office men of thoir own principles.” 

The whole world knows how New York city lay for years at the 
mercy of a gang of thieves and robbers called the Tammany Bing, 
who stole millions upon millions of the public money, and kept 
themselves in power by the Catholic vote, which was always ready 
to support such “ good ” men as Tweed, Sweeney, Connolly, Hall, 
Barnard, McCann. In 1869, 1870, and part of 1871, under the 
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rigime of this precious set, sectarian appropriations out of the mon^y 
raised by tax on the property of New York citizens were made to 
103 Catholic institutions,* including churches, hospitals, parochial 
schools, and so forth, to the amount of $1,396,389. During the 
same time, appropriations w€re made to Protestant institutions to 
the amount of $112,293, and to Hebrew institutions to the amount 
of $25,852 : both together, $138,145. All this money wds virtually 
stolen money. The Protestants accepted 7 per cent., and the 
Catholics 91 per cent. Over and above this, in 1869, the Catholics 
got $178,672, the Protestants $6,500, and the Hebrews and others 
$29,788 of excise money. And the same story must be told of the 
succeeding years, even after the downfall of the Hing, the amounts 
only being less, down to the 1st of January, 1875, when the exaspe¬ 
rated people put a summary stop to all ^rther sectarian stealings 
by an amendment to the State Constitution, But the debt of New 
York city, according to Comptroller Green’s statement, amounted, 
on October 1, 1875, to $131,113,906.74; and for a very large, if not 
the major, part of this enormous debt the Catholic vote must be 
held responsible, since without it the rogues c5uld not have com¬ 
mitted their robberies, nor their insatiate party remained in power. 
In this manner the Catholic Church, accepting largesses of money 
which it well knew to be stolen property, built up its costly 
parochial schools for the better training of its children in* the 
elements of morals. If it should be held to be directly impli¬ 
cated in the thefts by which it so largely profited, and to be conse¬ 
quently luifitted for giving instruction in any morals but those 
of the pickpocket, it might protest against the severity of such a 
judgment, but would find it extraordinarily difficult to dispute its 
justice. So far as they shared in this public iniquity, the Pro¬ 
testants and Hebrews also must share in the public disgrace; but 
the chief offenders have tl^e chief title to the unenviable distinction 
it confers. There is little cause for surprise if the astonishing 
growth of the Catholic Church, and its relentless hostility to 
thoroughly honest education as given in the public schools, have 
excited grave disquietude in the minds of all American citizens who 
do not favour a general corruption of public morals. 

Perceiving, then, how easy it is in this country for an unprin¬ 
cipled minority to acquire controlling power, and how ready the 
Catholic Church is to aid and abet their plots for its own sinister 
purposes, and how mischievously it is already using its great 
political influence to compass the destruction of our only real safe¬ 
guard, the public school system, every intelligent and sincere friend 
of free institutions must deplore the garrulous fatuity which so 
loudly and frequently urges that because Ijie Catholics are onl^ a 
minority they are not to-day dangerous. Is it so new a thing for a 
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if^ority to govern P Did not a minority of 300,000 slaveholders 
conquer the whole United States, compelling us, for many decades, 
to obey their own imperious will? Did not a ridiculously mnall 
minority, the Tammany Bing, conquer the City and State of New 
York, ruling and robbing without chefck, because they were cunning 
and organized, while the gre^t public were stupid, indifferent, and 
disunited P What gigantic and persistent efforts were necessary to 
break the sceptre of this half-dozen of treasury-pilferers, and how 
aruall has been the success of those who tried to punish the robbers 
and recover the plunder! Minority, indeed ! But has not the world 
been ruled by minorities from time immemorial ? The Catholic 
party is certainly a minority, nevertheless it is to-day winning 
victory after victory over the great helpless majority, and will con¬ 
tinue to do so, fastening itself on the neck of the nation, like the 
Old Man of the Sea on the neck of Sindbad the Sailor, imless 
the majority have sense enough to open their eyes and enact the 
measures necessary for the preservation of their liberties. The ele¬ 
ments of ite power are chiefly these :— 

The Homan Catholic Church is a umcersffl^ political 
foreign hid everywhere at home —a Theocratic Imperialism of 

the most absolute character, both spiritual and temporal—a system 
of government claiming and exercising the mosl despotic authority 
over the action of every one of its subjects, in political just as much 
as in private concerns. It commands the conscience and the suffrage 
of every Catholic citizen in support of every measure ■which it judges 
advantageous to its own interests, and thus lays an iron hand on the 
very roots of all political power. It wields this power solely with, an 
eye to its own aggrandizement, and aims at a universal dominion, 
which is hostile to every fundamental principle of the United States 
Constitution and of modern civilisation. 

In America, where everything is dope by voluntary association, 
and where Protestant organizations are forced to enter into compe¬ 
tition with the Catholic Church, the supferior efficiency of the latter 
as an organization is indicated unmistakably in the statistics of their 
relative growth given above. There is no canon law,” technically 
considered, which is recognized by the civil courts of the United 
States; and the priests enjoy none of the protection against the 
arbitrary authority of their bishops w'hich the canon law” itself 
confers. This is a so-called “ missionary country,” in which the 
dioceses, however, are governed by canonical bishops, not by vicars 
apostolic; and the sixty-four bishops constitute a close corporation, 
with absolute power over the priests, who are thus mere slaves of 
episcopal domination. Further, the title to the entire Church pro¬ 
perty of each diocese vested in the bishop in feo simple; and the 
laity are thus as powerless as the priests against him. Lastly, the 
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Catholic press is as completely under episcopal control as the priest¬ 
hood and the laity, liiis absolute concentration of all substantial 
power, alike over pulpit, property, and press, makes the bishops the 
most thoroughly despotic body in the land, and gives them a degree 
of power greater than they possess in any other country. The 
appointment of Cardinal McOloskey has competed the structure of 
Catholic ecclesiastical absolutism, against which there is no powerful 
barrier except the general protective influences of free political and 
educational institutions. Whether this protection will prove adequate 
or not, or whether it must be supplemented by positive restrictive 
legislation, is a question for tlie future to decide. Unfortunately, tbe 
case is complicated by the existence of a rival, but much feebler 
spirit of propagandisra among Protestant sects, which dangerously 
retards the establishment qi that absolute separation of Church and 
State which is the vital principle of American republicanism. 

Again, the wealth of the Catholic Church, which is the great 
weapon of its ambition, is accumulating, as I have already shown, 
far more rapidly than the general wealth of the country. By their 
individual tenure of all Church property, the bishops arc enabled to 
manage it as they please; and they arc shrewd enougli to invest it 
as much as possible in real estate, holding it untaxed in consequence 
of the policy of exemption by w'huih the States arc preparing a bitter 
future for themselves, and leaving it to rise in value by the labours 
of the outside world. In addition to the constant contributions 
they collect in small sums from servant girls and other poor Catho¬ 
lics, they thus contrive to levy taxes on the general community, 
and put their hands into the pocket of every business man in the 
nation. History and experience go for nothing with the preoccupied 
and apathetic public, wdio submit to all this in the half-defined but 
insane notion that somehow' or other the laws of nature are not the 
same here as in the Old World. Moanw'hilc the process continues, 
and the Homan Catholic cTiurch is fast becoming the richest corpora¬ 
tion in the land, with all -its despotic money-power in the hands of 
an episcopal' ** Homan Hing,’' who use it in making it greater and 
more efl:‘ectivc still for the overthrow of free institutions. 

But greater than all these sources of strength put together, is 
the weakness of the public conscience and tbe unsuspiciousness of the 
public intelligence. The people have too long submitted, half angrily, 
half lazily, to the control of caucus managers, petty rings, and utterly 
selfish politicians, who are all ready to make any sacrifice for imme¬ 
diate partisan success, and therefore to make any bargain, however 
corrupt, with those who hold the balance of power. Here is the 
unguarded point in the defences of the public freedom. It is this 
moral and mental weakness of the people themselves, their blindness 
to the duty of the hour or their criminal negligence in perform- 
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ing it, which makes the Catholic minority so dangerous to the 
cotmtiy. 

Such are the chief elements of power^ though many more might 
be enumerated) possessed by the Homan Catholic Church in. its 
assault on the public schoolS) and (through them) all free insti* 
tutions, Hut the real peril lies less in the present actual extent of 
this power than in the character of the reaction excited by its direct 
assault on the system of State education. Catholic ambition is 
rousing ^ Protestant Evangelical ambition to now ^^d dangerous 
manifestations; and between these rivalries of religious fanaticism^ 
each ^rty aiming at political power^ I believe that the institutions 
of the Hcpublic arc certain to be subjected to a strain severer.than 
any they have hitherto experienced. Thgre are three leading forms 
assumed by the distinctively Proteshmt reaction against Cathob'c 
assaults on the public school system :— 

1. A movement to surrender State education altogether, and to 
fall back oil a system of denominational schools. This movement, 
which adopts the Ca»tholic premise that doctrinal religious education 
is paramount in importance to all other, and which has been to some 
extent carried out by the establishment of Church schools of various 
Protestant sects, has not been a ve/y influential one hitherto. But 
its i4.eas have been stated with great force in the New York Tnbune 
of December 9, 1875, by the Rev. John Miller, in a letter headed 

State Schools a Mistake.” 

2. A movement to defend State education as now conducted, 
including reading of the Bible “ without note or comment,” and also 
Protestant hymns and prayers. This movement represents the fixed 
determination of the vast majority of Evangelical Protestants, as 
proved by the almost unanimous declarations of their ecclesiastical 
assemblages; although some influential journals whose orthodoxy is 
very imperfect—as, for ^instance, the Isew York Chrktian Union and 
Independent —are in favour of secular schools. 

3. A movement to fortify the existing advantages of Evangelical 
Protestantism, both in the political and educational institutions of 
the nation, by securing the adoption of a doctrinal amendment of the 
United States constitution, incorporating into its preamble a distinct 
national recognition of Protestant Christianity. This movement, of 
which 1 shall speak again, is numerically weak, but represents the 
logical necessity to which the Evangelical party will be driven by 
events, if the agitation of the Catholic question continues. 

These are the three phases of Protestant reaction, as such, against 
the aggressive activity of the Roman Catholic Church. Of course 
there are a great many individual members of the Protestant sects 
who favour the principle of absolutely secular education in our 
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publie schools, and who will fail to act with their fellow*believers at 
the ballot-box. But, on the other hand, a great many persons who 
are totally disconnected with any Protestant sect, will be sure to 
vote in support of the Evangelical policy, whether from social, busi- 
nessf political, or other int^ested motives. Notwithstanding the 
wild and sanguine hopes of many liberals, an^ notwithstanding the 
loose boastfulness of superficial and flippant writers for* the daily 
press, no intelligent observer can seriously doubt that the vast pre¬ 
ponderance of political power is at present on the side of Evangelical 
Protestantism, whenever it chooses to assert itself at the pells; or 
that its strength lies chiefly in its rapidly consolidating organization, 
its wealth, its social supremacy, and its power to gratify or defeat 
political aspirations; or that its strength is relatively decreasing 
every day under the opposite encroachments of “ Romanism and 
Infidelity on its domain ; or that the ingjinct of self-preservation, 
together with the natural conservatism of all power and w’ealth, will 
driA’e it to give desperate battle in defence of its existing privileges 
rather than submit to deprivation of them by either of tne foes that 
hem it in. While the great struggle over the slavery question con¬ 
tinued, public attention was withdrawn from religious issues to a 
large extent. But now there is no longer any question of universal, 
absorbing interest before the people which can be compared for a 
moment with the question— What shall he the ‘permanent religiom 
character of American civilisation f Every indication of the deeper 
currents of thought and feeling points to an approaching contest of 
unprecedented proportions in working out a practical solution of 
this mighty problem; and, roughly outlined, three great religious 
parties arc now in the field, destined each to play a momentous part 
in the immediate future. The Centennial Year of the national 
existence marks the beginning of a political epoch, of unknown dura¬ 
tion, in which religion is evidently to take the lead of all public issues; 
and these three parties are slowly gathering themselves together for 
a struggle that must bo for <yvcr memorable in the history of the race. 

The first of these parties—the Roman Catholic Church—I have 
already sufliciently described as it exists in the United States. Its 
power has been sufliciently proved by the fact that it has delibe¬ 
rately selected the field of battle for the first great shock of arms— 
namely, the public school system. It has also selected its own time, 
and made the first attack in force, and compelled its antagonists to 
assume the defensive attitude. 

The second of the three parties is the Protestant Evangelical 
party, not compacted into one powerful organization like the Catholic 
Church, but composed of several great sects, and a swarm of minor 
ones, and weakened by mutual jealousies, discqrdant interests, and rival 
ambitions. But, politically considered, it is very likely to unite on 
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some definite measure which shall be “ unsectarian ” as to its own 
component factions, yet sectarian as to both Catholics and 
” infidels,whom it dreads and hates as heartily as it does the 
Catholics. It has taken up the phrase, “non-sectarian schools,” as 
its watchword ; but by this it meau8*the schools as now conducted, 
with Protestant prayers, hymps, and scriptures. The studied ambi¬ 
guity of this phrase—which, properly interpreted, u'ould satisfy the 
friends of positive or secular education, is one of the dangerous 
elements of the situation. That the present school system is 
rendered in the largo and true sense sectarian by the Rui)port. of 
Protestant worship, would be stoutly denied by the vast majority of 
Protestant Evangelicals ; l)ut they arc prepared to fight to tiu' death 
in defence of this strictly sectarian worshi]), as the flag of Protes¬ 
tantism floating over the public schools. • This was a leading issue in 
the Ohio campaign duripg the summer and autumn of 1S75 ; and It, 
promises to be a leading issue in tlie Presidential campaign <»f ltS7(i. 
It is only by keeping the ambiguity of the u'ord “sectarian” in 
mind that recent events can be understood in their full significance. 

On September :29, at Dos Moines, Iowa, President tiraiit made ut 
the Reunion of the Army of the Tennessee, one of the most im¬ 
portant speeches ever delivered in this country, for it marked the 
definite introduction of the scheol question into national politics. 
TaMng his cue from this speech, the Hon. James G. Blaine, late 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and a well-known aspirant 
for the Presidency, wrote a private letter to an Ohio friend, under 
date of October 20th, proposing a form of amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution. This letter was not published till more than a month later, 
when it made a great sensation; and on December 14th, Mr. Blaine 
formally proposed his amendment in the House, with slight modifica¬ 
tions, as follows:— 

“ No State shall make any law respecting •an establishmont of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any 
State for the support of public srhools, or derived from any public fund there¬ 
for or any public lands devoted thereto, shall ever bo under the control of any 
religious sect; and no money or lands so devoted shall be divided among 
religious sects or denominations.” 

a 

This amendment is a direct blow aimed at the Roman Catholic 
Church in the interest of Evangelical Protestantism; for, if passed, 
it will defeat the Catholic effort to get control of or else divide the 
school funds, and at the same time will leave the Protestants in 
undisturbed mastery of the schools themselves. Mr, Blaine's 
proposition is a pretty evident bid for the support of the Evangelical 
party in the approaching iwlitical contestk But the President, in 
his annu al message to Congress, dated December 7thf had already 
recommended measures still more sweeping, which have astoonded 
the country by their boldness, and perplexed all pities alike. They 
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include, among other things, the taxation of all Church property 
(with “possibly” the exception of Church edifices), the establish¬ 
ment of compulsory education so far as to make illiteracy a cause 
of disenfranchisement after 1890, and the formal declaration that 
Churcli and State shall be for ever separate and distinct. With 
reference to the schools, I quote his language — 

“ As the primary stoj), therefore, to our advancement in all thal has marked 
our progress in the j)UHt ceutui y, I suggest for your earnest consideration, 
and nnjst earnestly rot'ommeud it, that a' Constitutional Amendment bo sub¬ 
mitted to the legislaturcH of the sovoral States for ratification, making it the 
duty nJ'tho Hcvcritl States to establish, and forever maintain, free pubRc schools 
ad«!(iuato to the oduoaiinn of all the children in the rudimentary branches 
■within their respective limits, irrespectivo of sex, colour, birthplace, or religion, 
forbidding the teaching in said schools of religious, atheistic, or Pagan 1;onets, 
and proliibiting the granting of any school funds or school taxes, or any part 
thereof, either by legislative, ifiunieii)al, or other authority, for the benefit, or 
in aid, directly or indirectly, of any religious secj; or denomination, or in aid, 
or for the benefit of any other object of any nature or kind whatever.” 

Tt is at pr(!sent uncertain whether tho President means to 
include. I'rotestant w^orship under “ teaching religious fencts; ” but 
tho courts could hardly construe tho phrase so strfctly. His language, 
like Mr. lilaine's, is open to more than a single construction ; and it 
would hardly be just to insist on any particular one. Unfortunately, 
ambiguous phraseology is no rxQ\g thing in American politics. But 
the floodgates are opened, and the public must be prepared ^or a 
deluge of propositions to amend the Constitution. It is a grave and 
anxious time for patriots. The school question is now fairly up for 
discussion and decision, and the form it has inevitably taken—that 
of a constitutional amendment—cannot fail to call public attention to 
another proposed amendment, which has been lying for years like a 
lighted'slow-match near a powder-magazine. 

The Protestant Evangelical party are evidently determined not to 
consent to the thorough secularization of the school system; they 
are doggedly resolved to ^cep tho Bible in the schools. Starting 
with this foregone conclusion, there is an extreme left wing of the 
party which discerns the defective legal guarantees for the perpetua¬ 
tion of religious worship in the schools, and is shrewd enough to see 
that there is no way to perpetuate it withput some formal recognition 
of Protestant Christianity in the fundamental law of the land. Every 
great question, like the slavery question, must be finally settled in 
this country by a constitutional amendment- To defend the exist¬ 
ing Christian features of the government ” (for, notwithstanding the 
theoretical separation of Church and State, we have many stioh 
“ survivals” of a pre-national period), these long-headed men, with 
the enthusiasm which is easily generated by clear conviction in 
logical minds, declare the absolute necessity to their cause of some 
adequate change in tho Constitution, which is, thanks to the wisdom 
of its heterodox framers, a purely secular document from beginning 
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to end, and contains not a clause or word by which, in the United 
States’ Courts, the Christian features” alluded to could possibly be 
defended against a strong effort for their abolition. Consequently 
they propose to amend the preamble of the Constitution, which is its 
enacting clause, so as ** suitably to esii'press our national recognition 
of Almighty G-od as the author of national existence and the source 
of all power and authority in civil government, of Jesus Christ as 
the Buler of nations, and of the Bible as the fountain of law, and 
the supreme rule for the conduct of nations.” 

The birth of the movement for this purpose,? says the liev. 
David MacAUister, one of the leaders of it, may be dated from the 
4th day of February, 1803.” Its first convention was held at Xenia, 
Ohio; and a similar convention, without any knowledge of the other, 
was held at Sparta, Illinois, on February Gth, of the same year. 
Since then, numerous conventions have been held in different parts 
of the country on behalf of the movement, and have been usually 
largely attended and widely reported. United States’ Senators, 
Governors,'Judges of the Supreme Courts of the United States and 
of many States and* territories, presidents and professors of colleges, 
bishops and clergymen of many denominations, and numerous- 
dignitaries of all sorts, have been found to lend the sanction of their 
names to these conventions and the object for which they are held. 
A weekly journal is published in Philadelphia as the organ of the 
movement, called the C/mstum Sfairsmaa, and edited by the Rev. 
T. P. Stevenson, an able and earnest man. A National Reform 
Association is about to be incorporated for the more effectual 
prosecution of the cause. Public petitions for this Christian 
Amendment,” as it has been appropriately designated by those who 
perceive that its real object is to make Christianity the established 
religion of the United States, have long been circulating for signature; 
and it has been declared that 2,000,000 signatures arc to be collected 
and presented to Congress in its support by the next 4th of July. 
That this movement is a thoroughly vitid one, and certain sooner or 
later to create a fanatical enthusiasm of a very dangerous character, 
I became more than ever profoundly convinced on attending the 
national convention of these men at Cincinnati in 1872. It is a 
movement strong with all the strength of fixed moral purpose and 
of logic applied unanswerably to the universally accepted premises 
of the Evangelical Protestant faith; and now that the time is 
evidently drawing near for amending the Constitution with reference 
to the religious issue, those who are determined to keep the banner 
of Protestant Christianity flying over the public schools will soon 
come to see that they cannot ultimately succeed except through the 
eruccesB of this Christian Amendment. All that is wanting is to “ fire 
the Evangelical heart;” and if the aggressiveness of Rome cannot 
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do this, nothing can. President Grant’s proposed amendment is not 
enough; Mr. Blame’s is not enough; nothing but this thorough¬ 
going Christian Am endment will impregnably fortify the Bible in 
the schools. The brain and the soul of the whole Protestant party 
are in this body of extremists^—this squad of determined soldiers of 
the Cross, who have carried on undaYintedly'their weary thirteen 
years’ warfare in the face of indifference and opposition^ and now 
see the decisive hour approaching, I know the tone of intense moral 
enthusiasm, as every one does who ever heard Garrison and Phillips 
and their foUowjers in the anti-slavery warfare ; and it is a perilous 
thing for liberty when a manifest spirit like that of the “original 
abolitionists ” can be enlisted in the cause of a Christian Amendpient. 
For this measure means disfranchisement and disability to hold 
office for every eonscientioi^s free-thinker ; and that means the con¬ 
centration of all political power in the hands of bigots with conscience, 
or hypocrites without it; and that must mean, in the end, a million¬ 
fold more cruel civil war than the one that so lately filled the laud 
with blood and with tears. Need more be said ? * 

This, then, is the Catholic peril in America-^not alone that the 
Roman Catholic Cliurch may become a ruling majority, or (what is 
worse) a ruling minority, witli all the measureless miseries and 
mischiefs of such rule, but that, in, order to strengthen the Republic 
against the possibility of such rulership, the great Protestant party 
may resort to measures involving a reivolutionary subversion of the 
fundamental principh* of the Re 2 )ul)lic itself. For a hundred years 
our national life has been slowly developing into a more comjffetc 
accordance with the principle that the Church and the State can be 
and ought to bo wholly separate. To reverse this principle now 
would be national ruin—a melancholy failure of the experiment of 
establishing a great civilisalioii on universal reverence for the rights 
of man. It would not be our loss alone, but the world’s as well; 
for the vitality of Ainorican institutions is in their strictly universal 
and cosmopolitan character^ and in their adaptability to every com¬ 
munity which has reached a certain average of popular intelligence 
and independence of character. 

To defeat all such changes, and to carry.forward to a higher, fuller, 
and nobler realisation the national ideal of a purely secular govern¬ 
ment, is the one object of the third great party of which I spoke. By 
this term I mean the vast unorganized body of all those who accept 
in its fulness the conception of a State absolutely emancipated from 
all ecclesiastical dictation or influence, and who intelligently defend 
the total separation of State and Church. Many such may be found, 
doubtless, among the nominal Protestants—a few among the nomi¬ 
nal Catholics; but the great majority are unconnected with ecclesi¬ 
astical organizations. In this age of slowly disintegrating beliefs, 
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the positive conception of a pnrdy secular or civil State finds a 
hcHEirty welcome in many minds which are not yet wholly rid of oil 
contr^ictory conceptions; the contradictions^ however, xnay bo 
unconsciously harboured and practically inoperative, so far as con¬ 
duct IS concerned. All such are Liberals, in the broad sense I 
intend; and the true Liberal party must be held to include all 
citizens who comprehend and embrace the principle of absolutely 
secular government, whatever their opinions may be in religious 
matters. 

Now this great third party, being unorganized, is of yet undeter¬ 
mined strength. For the first time in our national history, questions 
are arising for solution at the polls which will reveal its actual 
numbers and power. But their political programme, enumerating 
the points on which reform is actually r<squired in order to render 
the State totally secular ip its administration as well as in its theory, 
has been drawn up as follows in the so-callcd “Demands of Liberal- 
ism :— 

“1. Wo demand that churches and other ecclesiastical propertj' shall no 
longer be exempt from Just taxation. 

“ 2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in C'Ougress, in State 
Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in prisons, asylums, and all other 
institutions supported by i»ublic money, shall bo discontinued. 

“ 3. Wo demand that all public appropriations for educational and charitable 
institutions of a sectarian character shall cease. 

“4. We demand that all religious services now snsiaiued by the govern¬ 
ment shall bo abolished; and especially that the use of the Bible in the public 
schools, whether ostensibly as a text-book or avowedly us a book of religious 
worship, shall bo prohibited. 

“ 5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of the United States 
or by the Governors of the various Stales, of all religious festivals and fasts 
shall wholly cease. 

6. Wo demand that the judicial oath in the <*ourts and in all other depart¬ 
ments of the government shall bo abolished, and that simple afTirmation under 
the pains and penalties of perjury shall be established in its stead.* 

“ 7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforcing tho observanoo 
of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be repealed. 

‘*8. We demand that all laws looking to tHo oiiforcomont of ‘Christian* 
morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws shall bo confoimed to tho 
requirements of natural morality, equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

“ 9. Wo demand that not only in the Constitutions of tho United States and 
of tho several States, but also in the practical administration of the same, no 
privilege or advantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other special 
Toligion; that our entire political system shall bo founded and administered on 
a purely secular basis; and that whatever changes shall prove necessary to this 
end shall bo consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly m^e.*’ 

These “Demands of Liberalism,” originally published in the Index 
(a weekly journal now printed in Boston), on April 6, 1872, have 
been copied and scatter^ all over the country through other pub¬ 
lications. Early in 1873 “ Liberal Leagues ’’ began to be organized 
on them as a basis of action, and now number at least thirty, and 
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probably more; but they have accomplished little in the way of 
tangible results. In fact; the time is hardly yet arrived for oppof- 
tunities of efficient' action. 

Although the actual organization of this party is as yet incon¬ 
siderable; no thoughtful man jnrill from this circumstance draw any 
augury as to its future; he will rather study closely the principles it 
represents; and its necessary relation to the issues which; es I have 
shown, are already compelling the attention of President, Congress, 
and people. It is absolutely impossible that the religious agitation 
into which the Catholic attack on the schools has precipitated the 
people of the United States, should long continue, without calling 
out from an immense party some powerful affirmation of the funda¬ 
mental principle which is expressed in the first of the above resolu¬ 
tions. I believe that this party will speedily be a majority of the 
whole people. Even the Protestant Evangelical party are accustomed 
to accept this principle verbally ; what is wanted is to convince them 
of the necessity of its thorough practical application. 

Two representative gatherings are to be held in Philadelphia, at 
the great Centennial Exposition of 1876, which • will bring out in 
bold, dramatic, and almost startling opposition the antagonistic 
ideas now agitating the nation. The advocates of the Christian 
Amendment of the Constitution have called a great convention iTi 
support, of that ominous measure, and Avill appeal to the now rapidly 
reviving bigotry of the Protestant party to take the only step which 
can perpetuate their present power. The advocates of the “De¬ 
mands of Liberalism’’and the “Religious Freedom Amendment,” 
have also called a convention in support of the movement for 
thorough secularization of the State, and will appeal to the enlight¬ 
ened patriotism of all American citizens to carry out the measures 
which may bo necessary to that great end. The one convention 
would undo the work of the foi*efathers, and prevail upon the chil¬ 
dren to abandon for over thfi great principle of the divorce of Church 
and State, by which the Republic has thus fur prospered, in order to 
restore the antiquated mischief of a State taking its laws from the 
Church. The other convention would fulfil and perfect the fore¬ 
fathers* work, and prevail upon the children to complete the structure 
they have inherited, by carrying the same great principle to its con¬ 
summation in a State whose fundamental law shall be the natural 
reason and conscience of the people, without a vestige of super- 
naturalism in its government or administration. In the vast crowd 
of other interests and excitements, both these conventions may pass 
comparatively without notice at the time; but the future student of 
history may yet point back to them as the negative and positive 
electrodes of a great battery of moral forces, and note here the first 
spark of a discharge destined to shake a continent to its foundations. 

Feancis E. Abbott. 



THE WEDDAS. 

The Weddas,' or, as they are more commonly but inaccurately called, 
the Vedda? of Ceylon, occupy a portion of the island lying to the 
east of the hills of the Ura and Medamahanuwara districts, about 
ninety miles in length and forty in breadth. They have been 
described by Sir Emerson Tennent in his work on Ceylon,® and by 
Mr. Bailey in a paper printed in the Joumal ® of the Ethnological 
Society; but, interesting as their accounts arc, the latter has suf¬ 
fered grievously from misprints, and the value of the former is 
impaired by the circumstance that its materials were not the fruit of 
original research. The excellent works of Dr. Davy, Percival, 
Cordiner, and others, do not give any full information regarding 
the Weddas; and the references to them in Knox’s history of his 
captivity, and in the remarkable account of the travels of Ibn 
Batuta, the Moor, jn the early part of the fourteenth century, are 
curious rather than precise. 

The only real division of the Weddas places them in two classes— 
the Kel4 Weddo, or Jungle Weddas; and the Gan Weddo, or semi- 
civilised Village Weddas ; and the attention of the ethnologist should 
be almost exclusively directed to the former. It may be added that 
the terms Bock Weddas, Tree Weddas, and Coast Weddas, arc 
unscientific and meaningless, and merely involve a cross di\usion. 

The relative numbers of the two classes must be merely a matter 
of guesswork, for their nomadic habits have rendered any enume¬ 
ration of them impossible. Sir Emerson Tennent states that their 
entire number was estimated at eight thousand, but that was a mere 
conjecture, and probably an exaggerated one. Mr. Bailey, on the 
other hand, reckoned the total number 6f Jungle Weddas, in 1858, 
at three hundred and eighty only, and it is probably less than that 
at the present time. 

He discriminates those which are found in the district of Niigala 
from those belonging to a tract of country called Bintenna, but the 
difference is clearly only g^graphical, the customs, physical appear¬ 
ance and dialect of the two tribes being precisely identical. Tacit 
agreement and immemorial use have led them to confine themselves 
exclusively to particular tracts of the vast extent of forest which 

(1) The tern signifies '*an archer,*’ or ^'ono who shoots,” cf. the Sidatsangaraws 
and Uie K&mhTali, whezein the et^^ology of the word is folly explained. The oozre- 
sponding Sanskrit term is Yy&dha, which Wilson explains to mean a hunter, or one 
who lives by killing deer,” &c. 

(2) “ Ceylon,” vol. ii. p. 437» et seq. 

(3) Transactions,’' Ke;<r BeHes, voL ii. 
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they regard as their prescriptive and inalienable' property, and a 
member of one division of the tribe very rarely comes in contact 
with another. A gentleman who once witnessed a meeting between 
some of the members of the ^ two difEerent clans observed that they 
werb mutually embarrassed at the unexpected sight of each other. 
They peered inquisitively with an expression of mingled suspicion 
and astonishment, and manifested every disinclination to associate 
together, A somewhat similar effect was produced when a jungle 
Wedda was shown a looking-glass. He appeared at fir^t to be 
terrified and aftnoyed, but afterwards looked behind it and round 
about in a puzzled and wondering manner with his hand upon bis 
axe as if preparing to defend himself. Five or six others to whom 
the glass was successively shown displayed similar gestures, and 
made use of exactly the *)same expressions, asking, in a loud and 
excited tone, the meaning of the strange phenomenon. 

The Village Weddas may be dificrentiated from the others rather 
by their habits of life than by any physical peculiarities. Their 
occasional contact with more civilised races has jnscnsibly led them 
to cultivate land and to construct houses; and during late years 
an attempt has been made to introduce Christianity and a system of 
education among them. 

The Jungle Weddas, on the other hand, as is well known, have 
no sort of dwelling-houses, and pass their lives entirely in the open 
air. They take shelter from a storm under a rock or inside a hollow 
tree, if one is at hand; and as they are constantly roaming about in 
their forest country, their manner of life makes it impossible for 
them to attempt any sort of cultivation. Their food, which they 
always cook, is very poor. Tt consists chiefly of honey, iguanas, and 
talagoyas, or the flesh of the wandura monkey, the deer, and the 
wild boar, for the supply of which they dejjend mainly upon their 
skill with the bow and arrow. They are, however, assisted in their 
hunting by their dogs, which are called by distinctive names, and 
are the only domesticated animals which they possess. They drink 
nothing but water, and, although they habitually chew the bark of 
certain trees, they never smoko or use tobacco in any way. The 
tallest Wedda measured by Mr. Bailey was 5 feet 3 inches, and the 
shortest 4 feet 1 inch. I found one, however, apparently about 
eighteen years of ago, who was 5 feet inches. But notvath- 
standing their small size and their slight physique, the strenglU 
which they possess in the arms, and especially in the left arm, is 
very remarkable. It is probable that this is due to their constant use 
of the bow, upon which they chiefly depend for their supply of food. 
It is about G feet long, and has generally a pull of from 45 or 48 to 
about 56 lbs. It therefore requires no ordinary strength to draw the 
arrow, which is 3 feet 6 inches in length, up to the end ; but they 

\OU XIX. X.8. E E 
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iavariably do this, and then take a careful and steady aim before 
letting it go. The annexed measurements^ of two Weddas will 
perhaps show, with more clearness than dny general description, the 
relatiTe dimensions of fairly average specimens of the race. One of 
them (Latty) was able to hold his bow drawn to its full lengtdi for 
upwards qf two minutes, without the slightest tremor of the left arm. 
They are, as a rule, good shots; and upon one occasion (in February, 
1872) I saw a Wedda bring down a Pariah dog at a distance of tjnrty- 
five yards when it was running away. He took very deliberate aim, 
and the arrow passed through nearly the whole length of the animal, 
entering at the hinder quarter and coming out through the fore 
shoulder. 

Sir Emerson Tennent and Mr. Bailey thoiight them indifferent 
marksmen; and the former^ states that they occasionally use their 
feet for drawing the bow, but at the present time, at any rate, this 
practice is entirely unknown, and it is difficult to understand how or 
why it ev^ could have existed. They have, in fact, no exceptional 
prehensile power in their feet, and they are bad climbers. Their 
bodies are in no way hirsute, nor is there any especial tendency to 
convergence of the hair towards the elbows, or to divergence from 
the knees, or ricf* versL 

With the exception of their boVs and arrows, their only w^eapon is 
a small axe, but there is no trace of the use of any flint or stone 
implements at any period of their history, although it is observable 
that the word which they use for axe® implies the notion of some¬ 
thing made of stone, and in this instance the ethnological value of 
language is probably shown by the survival in an expression of an 
idea which would otherwise have long ago been forgotten. 

The arrows are made of the wood of the welan tree {ptero^r- 
mum ffuben/o/ium) which is also used for the purpose of kindling 
fire by means of friction, a practice which still has existence amongst . 
them, although they generally have recourse to the flint and steel 

(1) Zafty» Age about 18. Height, 6 feet 4} inches. From top of forehead to bottom 
of chin, 6J- inches. Across face 6^ inches. Shoulder to elbow, 11 inches. From elbow 
to wrist, 10 bchcB, and on to end of middle finger, inches. Round biceps of right 
arm, 10| inches. Round biceps of left arm, lOj inches. Round muscle of right foro- 
arm, 8{' inches. Round muscle of left forearm, 8| inches. Round chest, 31 inches. 
Length of thigh, ICJ inches. Frpm knee to ankle, 16}^ inches. Calf of leg in giitib, 

11} inches. Sole of foot, 9^ inches. Round head at the middle of the forehead, 20|- inches. 

Age about 26. Height, 4 feet 11J inches. From top of forohoad to bottom 
of chin, 7 inches. Across face, 6J inches. Shoulder to elbow 12} inches. From elbow 
to wrist, 8| inches, and on to end of middle finger, 6} inches. Round biceps of right 
um, 9} inches. Round biceps of loft arm, 9} inches. Round mnsde of ri|ght foreann, 
^ inches. Round muscle of left forearm, 8| inches. Bound chest, 29} inches. Length 
of thigh, 16} inches. From knee to ankle, 16} inches. Calf of log in girth, ll^inobss. 
Sole of foot, 8} inches. Round head at middle of forehead, 20} inches. 

(2) « Ceylon,*’ toI. i. 499 ;’ii. 439. 

(3) Se, Qalrekki, Gala being the Sinhalese word for stone or rock. 
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by striking tbo head of their axe or the point of &eir arrow with 
some flint substance. They usually obtain their axes and arrow¬ 
heads from the Moors who live in the villages adjacent ^to that part 
of the country which they inhabit in exchange for hides or beeswax, 
but the system of secret barter to which Sir Emerson Tennent 
refers^ is unknown at the present day.* The long iron ar]x>w-heads 
are similarly obtained from the Moors, and are regarded as heir¬ 
looms, descending from father to son and being regarded as posses¬ 
sions of great value by reason of their scarceness, and inde^ the 
arrow not unfreqhently consists of merely a sharply-pointed piece of 
wood with the usual feathers of the wild pea-fowl attached to it. 

The general appearance of the Weddas may bo describeJ as 
distinctly non-Aryan. The comparative shortness of their thumbs 
and their sharply-pointed elbows are worthy of remark, as well as 
their flat noses and in some cases thick lipsj features which at once 
distinguish them in a marked degree from the oriental races living 
in tlieir vicinity. Yet their countenances arc not absolutely devoid 
of intelligence, but their coarso flowing hair, theg: scanty clothing, 
and their systematic neglect of any kind of ablution present a 
picture of extreme barbarism. The women wear necklaces and, in 
common with the men, ornaments in the ears, for which purpose 
beads are highly valued as well as empty cartridge cases, with which 
they appear to bo greatly pleased, but they have no fondness for 
bright colours or appreciation of their differences, and it is to be 
noticed that there is no word in their language for any one of the 
colours. 

They habitually refrain from the use of water except for drinking 
purposes, upon the ground that the washing of themselves would 
make them weak, and whilst they speak in an excessively loud and 
fierce tone of voice, and wear an expression of great unhappiness, it is 
a remarkable circumstance H-hat they never laugh. They have, 
nevertheless, that which Juvenal called^ the finest element in the 
human character, for they arc tender-hearted and can give way to 
tears. This absence of any disposition to laughter has not been 
noticed by any one who has yet written upon the Weddas, and it is 
odd that such a peculiar characteristic should not have been hitherto 
recorded, for it is a fact well known to the intelligent Sinhalese in 
the' Eandyan districts, and it is certainly deserving of attention. 
The causes which provoke laughter are doubtless different in 
diflerent individuals, hut every conceivable method for arousing it 
has been tried upon the Weddas without success, and it was found 

(1) Ceylon,” vol. i. 568; toI. ii. 440. 

(2) ^'MoUisBiina corda • 

Humaao generi dare se natora faletur 

Qiue laorymaB dedit; heec nostri pars optima senBa8.’*-^s^. xv. 188. 

E E 2 
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that the Bight of another person laughing produced tn them a feeling 
of unmistakable disgust; upon being asked whether they ever laughed* 
they replied, “No, why should we P H^^at is there to laugh atP ” 

lliere does not-seem to be anything in their physical structure or 
conformation which^ accounts for this abnormal temperament. It is 
possible i^hat constant disuse may have caused a certain atrophy and 
want of power in the muscles of the face which has increased in 
successive generations, and is analogous to the exceptional develop¬ 
ment of the strength of the left arm, but from a psychological point 
of view it may be that their wild habits of life and the total isolation 
from the rest of the world to which they have been subjected for 
countless generations have completely deadened in them a suscepti¬ 
bility to external influences, if indeed laughter is exclusively 
referable to principles of empirical and sensuous jiature. 

The philosopher Hobbes ascribed it to a feeling of superiority or 
self-approbation, the result of an act of comparison; and Aristotle 
seems to have thought that it arose from a sense of something incon¬ 
gruous, unexpected, or sudden.' The peculiar test which he mentions 
was applied to a Wedda, but without success. It may be borne in 
mind that as a. rule all Oriental nations dislike lauglitcr, and that 
there is no instance of a happy or good-natured laugh recorded in 
the Bible; and it is noticeable "that it is a common practice of tho 
Kandyan Sinhalese to cover their mouth with their hand or to turn 
away when they laugli, as if they were ashamed, Tho general 
subject of laughter has been very fully and ably discussed by Mr. 
Dai^^in in his last work, The Expression of the Emotions. “It 
is,” he says, “primarily the expression of mere joy or happiness 
and, although the most prevalent and frequent of all the emotional 
expressions in idiots, it is never to ho observed in those who are 
morose, passionate, or utterly stolid.”^ 

Instances have been known in wiiich tho muscle, designated 
zygomaticus minor, which is one of those which arc more especially 
brought into play by the act of laughing, has been entirely absent 
from the anatomical structure of the human face ; ® but it is unlikely 
that a similar formation should characterize a whole race of people, 
and no real Wedda has ever yet been subjected to a process of 
anatomy. An effort was lately made to provoke laughter from five 
members of the tribe, who are alleged to have been authentio speoi- 

(1) atari aifTOQ avrhv ovStic yapyaXiin; *H 2>ncai vir* aXXov tjrrov iAv irpoaivBfiraif 
fiaXkop ^ av ftij opf ; wed* tixiffra yapyaXtvBrifrsraif Sirav ^17 XatfOdvv rovro 

'Bari Bt o yiXuQ napaKoir^ tiq xai aTarij Bi* 0 xai rvtrroptvoi tic rdc ^pivoc 

ov ydp 6 rvxwv rBiroQ tvrtv ^ yt\£iinv^r6 Bi XaOpaiov airarijriic^v. Atd rSvro tal yivtrai 

h -ytXiuc jcac ov ytvtrat vt ai/rov. —Aristotle, Probioms, xxxv. S. 

(2) ** The Expreuion of the Emotione,'* p. 198, and cf. aleo Bam on the Emotions 
and the Will,*’ 1866, p. 247* 

(3) See Uuain’i “Anatomy,** toI. i. p. 176 (7th edition). 
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mens of the Jungle Weddas, and who were exhibited to H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales on the occasion of his recent visit to Ceylon* 
They consisted of two men. and three women; two of the women 
were very gentle in appearance^ and one is reported to have been 
decidedly pretty. The two men were described as ^all and rather 
ape-like, and are said to have shot fairly well al a mark with their 
bows and arrows, but “ at the command of the raissionafy,’^ they 
grinned horribly. 

The experiment of attempting to make them laugh under such 
conditions as these would have been obviously of no value whatever, 
even if it had been successful. 

But the description given of them in the local newspapers and. by 
various special correspondents with some minuteness and diligence 
leaves no doubt that they wjrc brought from the district of Batti- 
caloa, where the few remaining Weddas, partly owing to the influ¬ 
ence of missionaries and partly to frequent intermarriages ^vith 
Tamils, have lost many of tho distinguishing features of their 
primitive condition. It may be well to observe that it is entirely 
erroneous to speak of any Weddas as belonging td ‘‘a very savage 
hill tribe,” as they were described, probably upon the mistaken idea 
of an analogy hetwecu them and some of the aboriginal tribes of 
India. The country which they inhabit is low-lying and compara¬ 
tively flat forest-laud, which in no part rises to an elevation of 
much more than two hundred feet above- the sea level, and it is 
characteristic of none but the village Weddas to live in huts. 


A curious and comprehensive memorandum upon tho Weddas of 
tho Batficaloa district, furnished by one of the chief native officials 
in 1872, explains that those which belong to that part of the country 
generally construct temporary buildings to live in, which arc cross- 
tied with the bark of the Ilalmilla tree, and roofed with illuk grass, 
but tbat they abandon them from time to time when they have 
occasion to resort elsewhere for food or water. They are desig¬ 
nated by Tamil names of Manalkadu, or Sandy-junglc Weddas, and 
Cholaikkadu Weddas respectively; the former term applying to those 
who inhabit tho country near to the scacoast, cultivating chena 
lands and speaking the Tamil language ; aud the latter to those who 
are nomads, and still retain some of their pristine barbarism; and he 
bears testimony to tho important fact that the wilder and less 
civilised Weddas of the remote parts of the Bintenno district are an 
entirely distinct class, and utterly unable to count. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that the representatives of the aboriginal race should have 
been stdected from that portion of the country where they are really 
found only in name, and that they should have been then subjected 
to several weeks’ training in the art of laughter. 

An instance, adduced by Mr. R. Downall, of a Wedda who was 
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able to laugh remains to be adverted to> particularly as it has ^ven 
rise to the somewhat hasty generalisation that all jungle Weddas are 
able to do so heartily. He records that when he was on a shooting 
expedition a few years ago, he set up his hat as a mark for the 
Wedda who was acting as his shikari to aim at with his arrows, one 
evening after his return from the day^s shooting. The Wedda at 
once succeeded in sending an arrow through the hat, and then, it is 
said, joined in the laugh which was raised against its owner. This 
evidence, coming, as it does, from a gentleman whose statements ore 
most thoroughly deserving of attention and respect, .nevertheless loses 
much of its value from the absence of any specific information regard¬ 
ing the locality to which the Wedda belonged, and the degree of civilis¬ 
ation to which he hod attained. It is, however, clear that ho had for 
some time been associated wnth the Tamils and others who formed 
the shooting party; and it is easily conceivable that amidst the 
general laughter he may have hecn supposed to have joined, for it 
was in no way suspected that be would not do so by the gentleman, 
who naturally kept no record whatever of the occurrence, and wrote 
from his recoUectfon of the incident some years after it took place. 

It may also be mentioned that the Wedda Latt)^ who has been 
previously referred to, displayed excessive anger and exhibited a 
morose expression when he succeeded in hitting the Pariah dog at 
which he aimed. 

Moroseness may indeed be said to be traceable in many of their 
countenances, no less than in the tones of their voices, but there is 
no ground for considering it to be really inherent in their cha¬ 
pter, which is remarkable for kindliness of disposition, and elevated 
by a universal sentiment of satisfaction with their condition, and a 
consciousness of superiority to their more civilised neighbours. They 
would exchange their wild forest life for none other, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that they could b® induced to quit even for a 
short time their favourite solitude. 

i 

It was an experiment of much interest to observe the effect 
produced by each successive object as it made its impression for tho 
first time upon their minds, untaught as they were by previous 
experience of anything besides the mere phenomena of nature. A 
party of five were upon the first occasion simultaneously brought 
from their forests. The sight of a brick-built house surprised them, 
but the first wheeled vehicle they saw filled them with alarm and 
terror, and as they bent eagerly forward to scrutinize it they instinc¬ 
tively grasped the handles of their axes. The various articles of 
food which were offered to them were unhesitatingly rejected, and 
they were with difficulty persuaded at length to eat boiled rice, 
which they at first sec^m^ to fear would make them intoxicated or 
stupefied. After a time, however, they became fond of it and eat it 
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m large quantities with a ccmsiderablo admixture of salt, with which 
they expressed themselves highly gratified. They declared that the 
taste of salt was entirely new to them, and vpon. tWr return to their 
forests they expressly asked that they might be allowed to carry with 
them in preference to anything else as large a supply as they could 
transport. A similar taste was subsequently shown by other parties 
of jungle Weddas both in their for&ts and also whentji®y were 
brought away for purposes of observation and inquiry. 

Tobacco, which the Village Weddas occasionally use, was contemp¬ 
tuously refused by the jungle Weddas, who called it merely “dry 
leaves,” and beTiel, and other favourite narcotics of the Sinhalese 
people were persistently decKned. 

The intellectual capacity of the Weddas is as low as it can possibly 
be in, any persons endowed with reason. They are wholly unable to 
count or to comprehend the significance of number; they have no 
words to denote the ideas of one, or two, or* three, nor do they even 
use their fingers for this purpose; and the chief diflBculty in obtain¬ 
ing any information from them arose from their inabilitj^to form any 
but the most simple mental synthesis, and from their very defective 
power of memory. One of them, called K6wy, had entirely forgotten 
the names of his father and of his mother, who were both dead, and 
only recollected the name of his wife, whom he had seen only three 
days previously, by a great eftbrt, and after a long interval of 
consideration. 

There is an interesting account given in an appendix to a report 
by Mr. Green upon the Welikada convict establishment, of a Wedda 
who hod been tried for murder, and had received a commutation of 
his capital sentence to imprisonment with hard labour in chains. 
Mr. Green considered him to be a \^lage Wedda, and it was foimd, 
on his admission into the jail, that he was able to count six. A 
native newspaper, called the Lanka Nidhdna, contained a report of 
his trial, in which he was*described as “a Wedda, or wild man,” 
and it appeared that he had^killed another Wedda because he believed 
that he had destroyed two of his dogs by means of witchcraft. He 
was found guilty of murder, but the jury prayed for mercy towards 
him, as he was as ignorant as a beast. The force of this reason 
became apparent when, after regularly attending the prison school 
for throe months, he had only succeeded in learning nine letters of 
the Sinhalese alphabet, and extending his knowledge of numbers to 
counting eighteen. He had no idea of a soul, of a Supreme Being, or 
of a future state. He thought there was no existence after death; he 
was conscious of no difference between himself and the wild beasts 
which roamed through the forest; and the only thing which he knew 
for certain was that the sun rose in the morning, and in the evening 
the darkness came on. He had, however, hSard some one speak of a 
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Superior Beiug, called Wallyliami} but could not say whether it 
was a god or a devil, a good or an evil spirit; he was not afraid of it, 
nor did he pray to it. It seems probable that he was in this instance 
alluding to the deity Skanda, the Hindu personification of Ares 
known in Ceylon as Eandaswdmi, who, according to the 
Sinhalese myth, married a Wedda princess named TTulli Amina, 
under whoso peculiar care the y/'eddas were in consequence assumed 
to he placed. 

It appeared from an ola, or book consisting of palm-leaves, 
inscribed by a stilus, which was in the possession of. one of the 
Kandyan" chiefs, that this personage was the ofisprihg of Vishnu. 
The ola, which hears no date, nor the name of its author, states that 
the celebrated temple known as the Kataragama Dewale was built 
by the famous Sinhalese king, Dutugemunu, the conqueror of the 
Tamils, who reigned b.(’. IGO, and who''appointed the Weddas as 
servants of the god on arocount of the purity of their caste. The 
princess, having been miraculously bom, was discovered by the 
Weddas in their himting excursions and grew up under their care. 
She became remarl^able for her beauty and her charms, and 
captivated the god Skanda, to whom the Kataragama temple was 
dedicated. He assumed the disguise of a religious Ascetic, and 
offered her his hand, which she indignantly refused. The god there¬ 
upon went to his brother Ganesa, the god of wisdom, and asked for 
his assistance, which he at once lent by taking the form of a huge 
elephant and frightening the maiden. She fled for help to her 
rejected suitor, who after much entreaty consented to protect her on 
condition that she became his -wife. She agreed and went with him, 
but the Weddas chased after them and shot at them with their 
arrows which fell at their feet without effect. He then discharged 
an arrow at the Weddas and thousands of them fell dead on the 
spot, but upon the intercession of the damsel, the god, reassuming 
his proper form, restored them to life, and then married her under 
the name of Walli Amma. 

The merest outlines of this tradition arc utterly unknowm to the 
jungle Weddas, and it is doubtful whether many of them hud over 
heard even the name of the tutelary deity, who represented to the 
unfortunate prisoner above I'eferred to little more than the principle 
and personification of the unknown. 

Although it is probable that he belonged to the class of Village 
Weddas, it would appear from the statements which he made, that 
ho was thoroughly conversant with the customs and ideas of the 
more barbarous Jungle Weddas, and indeed it is not unlikely that 
he was an instance of a member of the latter class who had by some 
mesns become degenerated into the former. His slight knowledge 
of numbers was evidently due to the efforts -of missionaries or other 
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persons wlio endeavoured shortly before the time of his imprison¬ 
ment to educate his people. It would perhaps be unfair to attribute 
to a similar influence the commission of the act of violence which 
resulted in his trial for murder; but it is worthy of consideration 
whether the condition of a r^e barbarous indeed, but nevertheless 
rejoicing in a complete and long-established immunity from crime, 
is likely to be enlightened by the benefits of western moy^ity and 
civilisation. 

He seems to have been considerably expert in the use of the bow 
and arrows, having frequently killed as many as half-a-dozen deer 
in a day, and upbn two occasions an elephant; but when ho made 
trial of his skill with those weapons in the prison he was somewhat 
unsuccessful. He accounted for his failure by bis want of practice 
with a bow and arrows new and strange to him, and his extreme 
weakness consequent upon •an attack of dysentery; when he was 
prostrated by this disorder ho refused all Sbrt of nourishment and 
his recovery was attributed in a great measure to his entire 
abstinence from food. Ho continually made piteous appeals to go to 
his wife and children, and to be taken from the prison where there 
was so much light and heat and glare to some place where he could 
lie under the shade of trees and green leaves. It is gratifying to be 
able to add, that owing to the kind and humane consideration of His 
Excellency Lord Torrington, the governor, he was released after a 
short period of incarcerutiou. 

The diseases from which all Weddas more particularly suffer are 
dysentery and fever; and it would seem that the effects of the 
former have been from time to time exceedingly disastrous. The 
remedies which they adopt for it, consist in pounding the astringent 
bark of certain trees which they generally use for chewing and 
mixing the juice with water which they then drink. In cases of 
fever they drink warm water, as is the very general custom of the. 
Sinhalese people, and also* pour it over the body. Their only 
surgical implement is the sharp blade of the long spearlike arrow¬ 
head, and this is used in cases of midwifery, wherein the husband is 
alone the operator. 

Far from exhibiting any tendency to Pantheistic or the simpler 
forms of nature ^'orship, as some writers have supposed, the junglo 
Weddas appear to ho almost devoid of any sentiment of religion; 
they are not even acquainted with the name of Buddha, or the theory 
of metempsychosis; they have no temples, priests, festivals, or games, 
but their belief is limited by the notion that after death they become 
yakko, ov devils, and herein may be traced their unquestioned 
identity with the Autochthones, of whom an account is given in the 
ancient chronicles of Ceylon.^ When one of them dies, the body is 
wrapped in the hido of a deer, if such a thing be at tbe time pro- 

(1) Cf. Mal&ftwaxiso,*’ olu viu 
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curable, and a grave is ^ug with their hatchets and with pointed 
sticks. This service is performed exclusively by the males, no female 
being ever present on such an occasion; nothing is put into the 
grave with the body, and after it has been covered over, the spot 
where it lies, apparently from mingled paotives of fear and sorrow, is 
never revisited. An offering.is then made to the departed spirit 
which has, become a devil, in* order that it may not torment the 
survivors with fever; it consists of the flesh of the wanduro, or 
monkey, and the talagoya, added to a quantity of honey and some 
esculent roots, which are all roasted together, while the senior 
member of the family of the deceased repeats the "simple formula, 
“ Malagi etto topan me kewili lapaw,” or, Ye dead persons, take yo 
these food offerings,” and then divides the whole of it amongst him¬ 
self and those who are present, by whom it is eaten. In this custom 
there may possibly be traced the faint gefms of a religion; and it is 
of peculiar ethnological fiigniflcance if, as has been maintained, the 
earliest form which religion took consisted in the propitiation of the 
spirits of deceased ancestors. 

The moral chara/iteristics of the Weddas exhibit, as may be sup¬ 
posed, the simplest workings of the unreflecting and subjective will, 
not regulated by law nor conditioned by experience. They think it 
perfectly inconceivable that any person should ever take that which 
does not belong to him, or strike his fellow, or say anything that is 
untrue. The practice of polygamy and polyandry which still exists 
to some extent amongst their neighbours, the Sinhalese, is to them 
entirely unknown. Marriage is, nevertheless, allowed with sisters 
and with daughters, but never with the oldest sister, and in all cases 
they are remarkable for constancy to their wives and affection for 
their children. The practice of marrying sisters is not yet extinct, 
as Mr. Bailey supposed, amongst the Weddas of Bintcuna, for in 
the year 1872 there was a living instance in the person of one named 
Wanniya, who had married his sister Latti; he v'as about twenty 
years of age, and had one child. It appeared that no one but Wan- 
niya himself, and not even his brother, was ever allowed to go near 
his wife or child, or to supply them with any food. 

A marriage is attended with no ceremony beyond the presentation 
of some food to the parents of the bride, who is not herself allowed 
the exercise of any choice in the selection of her husband, and in this 
respect, as in some others, the subjection of women is complete. A 
woman is never recognised as the head of a family, nor is she ad¬ 
mitted to any participation in the ceremony attending the offering 
made to the spirits of the dead. The eldest mole Wedda is regard^ 
with a sort of patriarchal respect when accident or occasion has 
brought together any others than the members of one &]nily, but 
all the rest are considered as equals, and the distinctions of caste are 
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not known. The Kandyans universally agree that they all belong fo 
the royal caste, and it is said that they used to address the king by 
the now obsolete title Hura/^ or cousin, the term which th^ 
applied to myself in conversation. 

Their language is a subject which demanded the most particular 
core and attention, but I reserve for‘the present any full account of 
it. It unfortunately possesses no written characters, and^ owing to 
its limited vocabulary, which embraces merely the most elementary 
concepts, as well as to the difficulty of commimicating with people so 
singularly unintelligent as the Weddas, the results which have be^ 
obtained may perhaps not ho considered thoroughly conclusive or 
satisfactory. Their charms or folk-lore show a resemblance to EIu, 
but they are extremely difficult to translate, and their precise object 
and signification is for the; most part undefined. The list of proper 
names contains, as Mr. Bailey has observed, some which are in use 
among the Sinhalese, but high caste and low caste names are indis-^ 
criminately jumbled together; others arc names common to Tamils, 
while a large number are entirely unkno^vn to Sinhalese or Tamils, 
and of these a portion arc in common use in Bbngal, and belong to 
Hindu deities or personages mentioned in the Puranas. Besides 
the words which indicate an affinity with Sinhalese, there are 
others w'hich are allied with Pali and with Sanskrit, and an im¬ 
portant residue of doubtful origin ; but it is worthy of remark that 
from heginniug to end the vocabulary is characterized by an absence 
of any distinctly I)ravidian element, and that it appears to bear no 
resemblance whatever to the language spoken by the Yakkas of East 
Nipal. A similarity may indeed he traced hero and there between 
a Wodda word and the equivalent for the same idea in modem Tamil, 
Malayalam, or Telegu, but the cases in w'hich comparison is possible 
are so rare that these apparent coincidences may be fairly considered 
to be merely fortuitous. JTho signs of a grammatical structure are 
too faint to justify any inferences of comparative philological value, 
and upon an examination of those w’ords which may be said to con¬ 
stitute the most fundamental and necessary portion of a language, no 
special conclusion is to be drawn. But an analysis or consideration 
of the Wedda language may be more fitly postponed than dealt with 
at present, especially as the value of linguistic evidence is but slight 
in tho determination of ethnological questions. Attention may, how¬ 
ever, be drawn to the circumstance which has been pointed out by 
Mr. Tylor,^ and which invests the subject with peculiar interest, that 
tho Weddas arc the only savage race in existence speaking an Aryan 
language, for such it undoubtedly is, although the people can in no 
sense be classified ethnologically as Aryans fhemselves. 

Bertram F. Hartshornb. 

• • 

(1) Jtmrnal of th§ Ethnological Soeloty^ 1870. 
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Twenty years ago, the eystem of examinations had, perhaps, reached 
the acme of its popularity. Sevbral df the most distinguished men 
in parliament, at the bar, in the church, in literature, in almost 
every walk of public life, were pointed to as examples of its success, 
and of the power of discrimination possessed by those who adminis¬ 
tered it. Senior wranglers were on the ‘bench; First-classmen con¬ 
stituted a largo proportion of the cabinet; the most eminent scholars 
and writers were, to a large extent, the same with those who had 
attained the highest places in the examinations of the universities. 
Hence, not unnaturally, it was thought that a system which had 
produced such results, and had been worked, tis it confessedly had 
been worked, with so much impartiality and judgment, might be 
extended and-elaborated to the great advantage both of learning and 
of the public service. ^ It was about this time, that the old system of 
nomination was abolished in the Indian Civil Service, and it was 
determined that the future administrators of India should be 
appointed according to the results of a competitive examination. A 
similar arrangement, with some important modifications, was soon 
afterwards extended to the government offices at home. About the 
same time, the Universities of Oxford and (^ambridge were being 
re-organized by Parliamentary Commissions, and, in Oxford, at 
least, the examination system acquired additional importance by 
being applied with far more stringency than previously to the 
elections for fellowships. Many students, who would formerly have 
been content with the ordinary degree, were also encouraged to read 
for honours by the institution of new class-lists or triposes. 

Most persons who are competent to forhi an opinion, seem to be 
agreed that the public services, both at ^ome and in India, have 
gained by the substitution, wholly or partially, of a system^ of 

(1) ‘‘Until the year ISfio admisaion into the Giril Service was purely a matter of 
patronage. Ko examination, either test or competitive, was required. A candidate 
was appointed because bo was the younger son of a peer, or tho son of one who had 
been useful in electioneering matters; whiLst tho inferior appointments—such as the 
Customi, Excise, and Eovenue departments—were the perquisites of respectable butlers 
and footmen of tbe nobility. In fact, the Civil Service was regarded by that influential 
minority, the ‘ Upper Ten Ihousand,* as a comfortable house of refuge, suported by 
the nation for their poor relations or dependents. The result can easily be imagined; 
the condition of the home service was os unsatisfactory as possible. Complaints daily 
arose of the inefficiency of the officials. Hen high up in office were often found inca¬ 
pable of writing a letter without grammatical and orthographical mistakes. The time 
of the public was wasted, and their patience exhausted by usdess red tape machinery. 
Heads of offices came late and wqnt away early, and their example was followed by tl^ 
junior clerks. A government office was regarded by the public mind as a place in 
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examination for the old system of nomination. There are pro¬ 
bably, also, not many persons conversant with the University of 
Oxford,^ during the last Uve-and-twenty or thirty years, who would 
deny that, taking the colleges in the aggregate, and speaking 
geAerally, the quality of the commonrrooms, and the efficiency of the 
educational staff have boon improved by the substitiijbion of the 
present system of election for the varied, and often not wholly 
unselfish, considerations which used at one time to detennine the 
choice of the electors. Speaking plainly, purity of election has, in 
the case of thff Oxford Fellowships, been, at least, one result of the 
application of the examination system, and this is a result which no 
one acquainted with the previous condition of Oxford ought to\inder- 
ostimatc. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the extension and consequent 
elaboration of examinations has led, incidentally, to many grave 
evils, and all who are interested in education and learning ought to 
be grateful to writers, like Mr. Pattison and Mr. Sayce, who have 
unsparingly exposed these evils, even though they may have 
exaggerated their intensity, or failed to recognise what others will 
regard as counterbalancing advantages. Thus, there can be no 
doubt that examinations hamper the freedom of the teacher; in 
order to secure the attention of His pupils, he must lecture on such 
subjects, and in such a manner, as will be remunerative in the 
examinations. Again, they often prevent the pupil from following 
his natural bent, or induce a mechanical style of reading which is 
injurious to his highest intellectual development. And, though, at 
first sight, it might appear as if the examination system would, at all 
events, promote thoroughness, it unfortunately has too frequently the 
opposite effect of encouraging superficiality; it does not “pay” to 
pursue a subject beyond a certain point. General views and minute 
facts alike admit of bcing«“ crammed.” Examiners, after all, being 
but fallible men, the show of knowledge is often mistaken for the 
reality. Style often counfsfor more than matter, cleverness for more 
than depth, a vague acquaintance with many subjects for more than 
a scientific knowledge of one. 

So great are these evils, that if all students were inspired by an 
ardent love of knowledge, and all who nominate to offices were 
actuated by a simple desire to find the best man, and bad also 
ample opportunities of discovering him, we might well be content to 

which the officials read the papers, wrote private letters at her Majesty's expense, and 
attended to everything but what they wore paid for—their business."—Ewald's “Ooido 
to the Civil Service," pp. 1, 2. 

(1) In the University of Cambridge Fellow^ips had been awarded by 
long before this became the rule in the Univorsity of Oxford. At Trinity they were 
awarded mainly by the results of an examinafion conducted by the college itself; at 
other colleges by the results of the University Triposes. 
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see the abolition of the examination system. We might say empha¬ 
tically and truly that it has been tried, and found wanting. But, as 
we are not living in an ideal world, but one in which exertion is 
constantly requiring stimulus, and faults and abuses are constantly 
crying for remedies, il^ may be^worth while to ask what would be* the 
consequences if the stimulus and protection of examinations were 
suddenly withdrawn. Should we be content to see the old system of 
nomination re-introduced into all branches of the public service ? 
Should we be content to see the fellowships in our colleges filled up 
according to their pleasure by small and^ irresponsible'bodies, without 
the possibility of any appeal to public opinion ? Should we be 
content to see the great mass of youths who throng our universities 
and public schools, subject to no restraint but the obligation to 
attend lectures, or left; absolutely to select their own subject-s and 
method of study, and, in fact, to determine for themselves whether 
they would study at all or not ? To the two first of these questions, 
it may, of cqurse, be replied that we may trust men to select the best 
serranta or the best coUoagues, as the case may be. But have they, 
when unchecked, done so in time past, and is there any reason to 
suppose that they arc more likely to do so in the time to come ? Nor 
is it easy to see how an obscure youth, without interest or connec¬ 
tions, is, under ordinary circumsttfiiccs, to make himself known to 
the dispensers of patronage by any other niean>^ than success in a 
competitive examination. To the last of tlicso questions, it will 
probably be replied that the young men whom I liave mainly in view, 
OB requiring the stimulus of an examination, ought not to frequent 
the universities at all; that the universities ought to bo confined to 
genuine students, who come for no other object than the pursuit of 
some branch of literature or science. This is an ideal which, 
perhaps, might be desirable ; but there can bo no question that in a 
jHuctical country, like ours, the universities will always bo expected 
to provide a liberal education, not for specialists only and future pro¬ 
fessors, but for future clergymen, schoolmasters, lawyers, statesmen, 
and, generally, for men who arc to take a part in the affairs of life. 
Here wc have a consideration which, as it appears to me, many of our 
more recent academical reformers have left altogether out of their 
calculation, but which they must undoubtedly take account of, if 
their schemes are to find any acceptance with those who will have 
the power of giving effect to them. Our universities ought, un¬ 
doubtedly, to be Solomon's houses," places where knowledge is being 
not only assimilated but advanced; but they must, whether they 
will it or not, continue to be places of general education as well, 
providing their “ due supply " of men serviceable “ in Church and 
State.” Now for the average class of students, it seems to me that 
some kind of examination (for the old disputations," while th^ 
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remamed a reality^ were only another form of ex atnination) is 
indispensable, both as a guide to the subjects of study, and as a 
stimulus to their pursuit. 

While, therefore, sharing-to a considerable extent in the views of 
those who see great evils in the present^system Qf examinations, I can¬ 
not go to the length of proposing its abolition. I prefer asking whether 
there are no remedies which may at least alleviate, if they cannot 
altogether remove, the disadvantages which appear to be incident to 
it. The suggestions which I am about to throw out are the result of 
some experience in the work pf examining both in Oxford dhd else¬ 
where ; but I propose them rather tentatively than with any confidence 
that I have solved the difficulties of what is perhaps the most difficult 
question in the whole theory of intellectual education. 

I. I would suggest then that, at present, wo apply the test of 
examinations both at too early and at to» late an age. The new 
system of awarding scholarships at schools by competitive examina¬ 
tion, though it undoubtedly has some advantages, has acte^ in the way 
of putting an undue strain on the mental faculties of boys at too early 
an age. Parents, w'ho value the distinction, or to whom the pecuniary 
assistance is of great moment, are compelled to subject their sdns to 
an elaborate and often costly education commencing almost in infancy. 
The result can hardly fail to be toTepress the spontaneity and fresh¬ 
ness which, if not developed in early years, are seldom developed 
at. all, and (a most serious moral consideration) prematurely and often 
most unduly to stimulate the feelings of ambition and emulation. 
Boys, I believe, may compete for foundation scholarships at most 
of the great public schools up to the age of fourteen, but they are 
eligible at the age of eleven, and it is, of course, to the interest of 
the^father that they should obtain these scholarships at the earliest 
opportunity ; moreover, the time of preparation must commence 
some time before the actual competition. A boy, then, under ordinary 
circumstances, will be subjected at the age of eight or nine to a 
definite and systematic training for the purpose of competing with 
other boys, three or four years hence, in what is, for him, at hia age, 
a stiff and searching examination, while he will be told by his 
parents that his future career in life will mainly depend upon his 
sqccess. Thus, learning is associated from his earliest years with 
the prospect of pecuniary gain and social distinction. Can we 
wonder if the next generation of young Englishmen is porten¬ 
tously ambitious, portentously grasping, and portentously stupid? 
To suggest a remedy is very difficult, but it certainly occurs to one 
to ask if it is desirable to fill up foundation scholarships in this 
manner P Or, if it is desirable, might not the age of admission be 
raised to, say, &om thirteen to fifteen P But to me, I must confess, 
the whole system of competitive examinations for small boys appears 
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to be radically vicious. The sons of poor parents have gained little, 
if anything, by it, A man, who is really poor, cannot afford to 
send his son to an expensive preparatory school, and it may be 
questioned whether the whole amount of money spent on the extra 
preparation of the ^candidates, successful and unsuccessful,* who 
compete for the scholarships^ does not far exceed the pecuniary 
value of the prizes. I am not ashamed to confess myself one of 
those retrograde persons who regard the institution of these scholar¬ 
ships, or at least the opening of them to general competition, as 
but a very inadequate compensation to the poorer professional and 
trading classes for the increased charges for day-scholars at the 
public schools and for the abolition or reduction to the “ second 
grade of so many of the smaller grammar-schools, in which their 
sons could previously obtain a free or very inexpensive education. 

But, whatever doubt there may bo as to the expediency of 
examining boys (or rather children) between the ages of eleven 
and fourteen, I think that there will be few who, on reflection, will 
maintain that prejjaratiou for a competitive examination is a desirable 
employment for young men who have attained the age of three or 
four-and-twenty. And yet this is the age at which, to say nothing 
of the examinations for Fellowships, many of the students at the 
universities now become candidates for honours. Just at the time 
when a man ought to have discovered his natural bent, and to be 
following it, he is fettered by the inexorable requirements of an 
examination. If he has made up his mind to follow some practical 
profession, it would be far better that he should already have em¬ 
barked in it; for “art is long, and life is short,” and the gifts which 
lead to practical success and efficiency arc not easily or speedily 
acquired. But if, on the other hand, he is really interested in some 
branch of study, and prepared to devote the whole or a large 
portion of his time to it, what he requires above all things is 
freedom; freedom to select this or that particular department of the 
subject for special investigation, freedom in his method of inquiry, 
freedom in arriving at his results. Advice and instruction, indeed, 
he may still require, and this is precisely what to a student of this 
age an university ought to afford; but dictation as to the subjects 
of study and the mode o( studying ho does not want, though it is 
just this kind of dictation to which, if he is preparing for a com¬ 
petitive examination, ho must inevitably submit. Dictation, or 
peremptory guidance, of this kind is, I believe, often invaluable to 
the younger student: it compels him to follow a coarse of study, 
very useful or even indispensable to him, which he would find too 
irksome to follow of his own accord; it often introduces him to 
new subjects, and excitos dormant interests; lastly, with its sanctions 
of distinction and reward, it supplies an incentive to serious study 
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which few well-to-do English youths of nineteen or twenty, with 
their multitudinous opportunities of enjoyment, could well dispense 
with. I arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that, while competitive 
examinations, if not a necessary, are at least a desirable adjunct of 
eduoation, the age of prepafation for them is at present extended 
beyond due limits, with an cver-incroasing tendency, be it added, to 
still further extension. It ought, I think, to cease at abdUt the age 
of one-and-twenty. Now this is merely a matter of legislation for 
the schools and the universities. Boys should leave school at eighteen 
(they now frequently do not leave till twenty), and the university course 
for the Bachelor’s degree should, in all cases, be limited to three 
years.^ Besides having the effect of cutting short- the period of 
preparation for examinations, and thus limiting them to what I 
conceive to be their propor objects, this change would be attended 
with many other advantages. It would enable the ordinary student 
to enter earlier on his professional career. It would enable the 
professed student to devote himself at an earlier ago^to the free 
and unrestricted pursuit of his special study, l*y liberating this 
latter class from the control of the examinations, it would probably 
vastly increase the matured study, the genuine spirit of research, and 
the true scientific interest w’hlch even the most favourable critics of 
the universities now deplore as so largely ivanting. Moreover, a 
change such as I have suggested would go a long way towards 
solving the question of discipline, which, for many years past, 
has been the torment of college tutors. If the undergraduate came 
up at an earlier age, and took his degree in a shorter time, than at 
present, the university and colleges might insist on a far more 
stringent system of discipline than now, when there is so large an 
infusion of men of mature age to whom it is almost impossible to 
apply any strict system of rules, and whose exemption almost neces¬ 
sarily leads to the exemptign of others. A distinct line of demar¬ 
cation might he divwn between the young undergraduate, who was 
reading for his degree, U,nd who would be subject to definite 
disciplinary rules, and the bachelor who was remaining in the 
university for the purposes of special study, and would simply be 
expected to conduct himself as a respectable citizen conducts him¬ 
self elsewhere. In fact, the termination of the legal nonage would 
as nearly as possible coincide with the termination of the academical 

(1) Those remarks refer mainly tq the University of Oxford. At both universi¬ 
ties, the average duration of the course for a Pass Degree is a good deal shorter than 
that for honours. At Cambridge, the honours’ oourso does not exceed three and a 
quaiicr, or throe and a half years; but I believe that the undergraduates, at least those 
who arc likely to be candidates for mathematical honours, go up at rather a later age 
than nt Oxford. In Oxford, the limit of standing for honours (and tho candidate almost 
always avails himself of his last chance) is, by a recent regulation, th^ sixteenth tenn 
(tho end of the fourth year), but by taking an honour in some other subject, even 
■ though it be only a fourth class, the candidate can defer his principal examination to his 
twentieth term (tho end of the fifth yeju;. 

XIX. N.S. • F P 
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nonage, and in this I think, many minor difficulties of college 
and university government would be solved. 

It will be observed that, though I propose that the B.A. degree 
should be taken at an earlier ago than at present, I contemplate the 
probability of a considerable number of graduates continuing their 
studies in the universities. T?jieso would form the advanced classes 
of the professors, and would, it is to be hoped, set an example of 
diligent and earnest intellectual effort to the younger students. 

One undoubted advanlage wdiicb would result from the Bachelor's 
degree being commonly taken at an earlier age tjian -at present, 
woxdd be that less value Avould be attached, than is now the case, to 
the class-lists and triposes. The desire to gain academical distinc¬ 
tion is noAv often far loo absorbing, and often completely ovcrjiowers 
the more generous desire to gain kuowlodge and intellectual apti¬ 
tude. Ifonce, one of t^c causes why it has come to bo thought 
that the main, if not the sole, function of a teacher in Oxford is to 
prepare his pupils for examination. These considerations, however, 
lead me to my second remedy. 

II. The honours awarded on the result of a competitive examina¬ 
tion, should not be too nicely diffiTcniiatcd. Tlie attempt at an 
absolute arrangement bj^' merit in the Cambridge triposes, and even 
the four classes of the Oxford cl»ss-lists, appear to me to offer too 
powerful an incentive to youthful ambition. Tlie prospect of the 
first place or the first-class must often tempt a man to read far 
beyond his strength, and, any way, tends to concentrate his 
attention far too exclusively on the subjocis of his examination. 
The student, I hold (and this I believe to bo a most important point 
in the discussion of the present question), should always have a 
portion of his time free for intellectual occupations which are not 
covered by the examinations for which ho is preparing; otherwise 
he is apt to acquire a slavish and mechaipcal habit of study, always 
reading with an end in view, and never for llio ])lcasurc of the 
occupation. Now a tripos or class-list* with two classes, within 
which the candidates Averc arranged alphabetically, might, I think, 
furnish the requisite stimulus to industry without unduly straining 
the student’s powers or too exclusively occupying his attention. 
This curtailment of the glories of the class-list might also have the 
advantage of diminishing the competition amongst colleges, of Avhioh 
I shall haA’o to speak presently. Of course, the evils of competition 
would not be wholly removed by the plan which I suggest, but they 
would undoubtedly bo considerably diminished. And if it be 
objected that they would re-appear in the competition for fellow¬ 
ships and university scholarships, I reply in the first places that 
this is not likely to affect noarly bo largo a number of men ; and, in 
the flccond place, that the nature of examinations for these prizes 
does not nearly to the same extent as that for the schools, control. 
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the reading of the students. Moreover, under any future scheme of 
university reform, the fellowships awarded by competitive examina¬ 
tion aro likely to be much fewer than at present. I may suggest 
also as well worth the consideration of colleges generally a plan 
which has been found to worlc well at^ Trinity College, Cambridge, 
that of requiring or encouraging candidates for fellowship to send 
in Dissertations representing research or original work. TKe Disser¬ 
tations would, of course, bb only complementary to tbe examination; 
but they would furnish u very useful correction of Ihe cram, super¬ 
ficiality, and mere cleverness, jvhich examinations unless moSt care¬ 
fully conducted, arc always in danger of encouraging. 

III. Every examiner should, if possible, see the whole work of the 
candidates, and the various examiners should have an opportunity of 
comparing their results iindnmpressions. This rule, frequently as it 
is neglected, seems almost essential to forming an equitable estimate 
of tlic candidate’s capacities and acquirements. It is not necessary 
that each examiner should pay the same amount of attention to each 
department of the work, but he ought to bo acquainted with its 
general qualitj'' and its principal excellences and defects. When 
the object of the examination is the selection of persons for the 
purpose of performing specific duties, this rule becomes doubly im¬ 
portant. Yet in the examinations for the public service, where this 
is th(' one object in view, it is systematically, though perhaps un¬ 
avoidably, contravened. It might, however, deserve consideration, 
whether, even at the risk of sacrificing some of the subjects and 
options in these examinations, this rule, or some modification of it, 
might not bo introduced. Probably no college in Oxford or 0am- 
brulgo would consent to elect a Fellow simply by adding up marks 
contributed by different examiners, without requiring any conference 
as to his general attainments and qualifications, and it is difficult to 
suppose that the efficiency of the public service docs not suffer by 
the present system. Even in Oxford, the increasing tendency of 
the examiners to divide the Vork amongst them, instead of holding 
themselves severally responsible for it all, though due, no doubt, 
to the increasing number of candidates, has probably had an 
unfavourable influence both on the character of the questions and 
on the results of the examinations. 

lY. It hardly needs to be remarked that the reading and thought 
of the student must necessarily bo affected to a great extent by the 
character of the questions ordinarily set in the examinations for 
which he is preparing, and still this is a consideration which 
examiners, in framing their questions, appear to be very apt to 
overlook. A student reading a l)ook in which he is about to be 
examined, is apt to read it exclusively with a view to the questions 
likely to be set, and this, perhaps, is one of the greatest evils result¬ 
ing from the examination system. Now, if the questions are very 

F F 2 
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vague or wide, ho naturally reads his book very superficially; ia 
&ct, it is hardly necessary that he should read it at all, and for 
examination purposes, the notes of his tutor’s lectures may be more 
than an equivalent for any amount of patient study on his own part. 
On the other hand, if the questions are exceedingly minute, ot, as 
sometimes happens, turn on curious and recondite points which 
might easily escape the notice of even a patient reader, the student 
has to “get up ” his book in a slavish and repulsive fashion, which 
is very likely to deaden his interest in that particular subject, if not 
in science and literature generally. -And here again, he is not 
unlikely to substitute for his own reading (and little can we blame 
him f6r doing so !) the services of a “ coach,” who is acquainted, in 
undergraduate language, wit'.* the “tips.” Hcncc,* the great 
importance of selecting questions ■which will at once serve the 
purpose of pointing out to the student the proper method of reading 
a book and of insuring that he does read it. Questions of an inter¬ 
mediate kind between the most general and the most minntc are 
usually the best for, ibis purpose, ''ud when a book has become so 
trite that it is difficult to .Ind new questions of this character, it is 
better either to set the old ri’eslions over again, or to change tho 
hook, rather than to change the mode of examination. What I 
have said of examination in books applies, of course, imdaih 
mutandis, to examination in subjects. 

V. Not the least difficulty connected with examinations consists 
in finding the right examiner. The ideal arrangement would seem 
to be that the teacher, if he is a good one, should examine his own 
pupils. In this way, the examinations would be 8ubordinate<l to the 
teaching, as they ought to be, and not the teaching, as ’*j too often 
the case, to the examinations. In schools and small universities, 
this arrangement may approximate^ ^ be carried out, but in the com¬ 
petitive examinations for the Civil Service and in our largo English 
universities it is out of tbo ojestion. Whether tJho arrangement 
which now practically exists in our universities, according to which 
a small number of the teachers examine their own pupils and those 
of all the others, is a desirable, or, at least, the most uesiralle arrange¬ 
ment, admits, I think, of hiuch doubt. When a large part of the 
examination consists of question-papers, and especially ■when some 
of them are on subjects as distinguished from hooks, I own 1 cannot 
see how the pupil can fail to derive-some advantage from having his 
tutor on the board of examiners. Of conscious, or even unconscious, 
partiality no one would dream of accusing an Oxford or Cambridge 
examiner, but the pupil is at all times sufficiently ocquainted with 
his tutor’s idiosyncrasies, and, when his tutor'is also his examiner, 
he can hardly be expected to refrain from studying '^bese 'diosyn- 
crasies with special interest and attention, and considering how they 
are likely to reflect themselves in tbo papers of questions. Nor can 
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an examiner^>v. even if lie is perfectly just towards opinions and 
methods of teaching different from his own, prevent others from 
^entertaining the contrary expectation. Hence, the somewhat un¬ 
becoming anxiety with which nominations to the examinerships are 
watphod in Oxford both by tutors and undergraduates. It is not easy 
to suggest a remedy for this evil, for, outside the circle of teachers, it 
would generally be difficult to find persons at once Viffioiently 
accjuainted with the work and sufficiently interested in the welfare 
of the universities to take upon themselves what is always a very 
onerous, ahd o:^ton a very thankless office. It might, however, be 
an improvement on the present sj'stem of appointment, if there were 
a larger infusion of examiners not directly engaged in the teaching, 
whenever the services of competent persons of this class could be 
fiocured ; and, perhaps, it n/iight be worth trying whether the appoint¬ 
ment of examiners from time to time, instcjid of for periods of office 
as at present, and tlio withholding us long as practicable of their 
names from those interested in knowing them, might not have the 
effect of making the preparation of the candidates less d!ependent on 
the diameter and views, known or supposed, of those who were to 
estimate their merits. This, it may be remarked, is already the plan 
adopted in the nomiiuition of examiners for the Civil Service. But 
many arc of opinion that there i8,no real remedy for this and other 
-evils connected with the Oxford examinations, but the excision from 
them of disputable matter, in other words, of recent philosophy, 
In some respects, this v-puld undoubtedly be a great loss, and yet 
it must be confessed that this element has intruded unduly on the 
older subjects of examination and brought with it many unfore¬ 
seen consequences from which we would gladly free ourselves. 
Much that Mr. Pattison has said on this subject both in his work on 
Academical Organization,’' and in his recent Article in “Mind,’’ 
appears to me exaggerated^ but at the same time I cannot but feel 
that there is an ugly truth at tlic bottom of it. The examinations 
in Oxford dominate the teaching, and it would certainly be difficult 
to defend the teaching, at all points, from the charges of superficiality 
■and sopliistrj'. A healthier tone, it secmis to me, might be restored 
by reducing the examinations, as I liavc suggested at the beginning 
of this article, to humbler proportions. An examination designed 
for students of one-and-twenty after three years’ residence,, and 
offering only two classes in honours, would necessarily present a less 
ambitious programme than the one which Mr. Pattison has recently 
criticised. This would he a measure of relief both to tutors and 
pupils, and would result, I believe, not in less work being done than 
at present, but in the work done being sounder, freer, more thorough, 
and more lasting. 

I have left myself but little space for considering the effects of the 
•examination system upon the teachers, and in the few remarks which 
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I am about to make, 1 must, consequently^ confine myself to Oxford, 
it is undoubtedly true, as we are now frequently told, tbat tbe 
Oxford tutor has become tho slave of tbe examinations, that be bas 
little time for bis own studies, and, as u natural result, tbat bis in¬ 
tellectual stock of facts and ideas is often (tbougb to this tbei:x3 are 
many conspicuous exceptions} not much greater than tliat wbicb be 
imparts to bis pupils. He Las long ceased to enje^ tbe otinin cum 
digniiatcy wbicb was tbe good fortune of bis predecessors, and wbicb 
is still popularly associated with bis position. But bow bas tbis 
cbange> como about, for it bas not yet, 1 believe^, taken place at 
Cambridge, where tbe examinations are, perhaps, a more absorbing 
element in university life than even in Oxford ? It is due to a 
concurrence of several circumstances w^bicb it would be tedious and 
beyond my present purpose to enumerate; but chief among those, 
doubtless, arc the zeal and sense of duty which, in recent times, have 
inspired successive generations of tutors, impelling them to sacrifice 
their time, and, in manj’ cases, their prospects to tbe interests of their 
pupils. Tbe college tutor, in fact, some years ago, voluntarily suijcr- 
added the function^ of tbe private tutor to bis own. Tbis may have 
been a mistaken course, and mistaken in the tutor’s own interests it 
undoubtedly was, but at least it demands sympathy and admiration, 
even though, in some respects, the consequences may have been of 
doubtful service to learning and education. The tradition, how¬ 
ever, having once been created, cannot be suddenly changed. The 
college tutor cannot now bid the undergraduates betake themselves to 
private tutors, and say that bis time is too valuable to spend upon pre¬ 
paring them for examinations. But still he need not despair of relief, 
tbougb tbe relief may be distant, and though, perhaps, it may entail 
many unexpected changes in tbe present system of instruction. The 
fact is that tbe individual attention paid to undergraduates reading 
for honours is often far in excess of what is really good lor them, and 
is due to unhealthy conditions of university life wbicb, it is to bo 
hoped, arc not permanent. It is duo partly to tho present examina¬ 
tion system, which demands knowledge, or rather a show of know¬ 
ledge, greatly in excess of what the student can reasonably be 
expected to gain from bopks and his own study; but it is due, I 
conceive, in a far greater degree, to tho unwholesome and pernicious 
competition 'which exists amongst colleges. Tbis competition compels 
tbe tutor to look not to the iutdlcctual improvement of bis pupil, 
but to his chances of a class. Success in the class-list bas come to 
be tbe one test of a tutor’s efficiency and the one end of bis . 
exertions, A “ good college ” is, in popular estinxation, a college 
which turns out a number of first-classmen, without any regard, by 
tbe W’ay, to the advantage which it may originally have bad in the 
material supplied to it by the schools. Now this state of things will 
last, and must, 1 think, last, while the higher teaching is xnaiiily in 
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the hands ctf the colleges as distinguished from the university. 
Transfer the teacliing of the higher classes of undergraduates from 
college to university officers, as proposed by Professor Bonamy 
Price in his lately published pamphlet, and, under a somewhat 
different form, by myself ^nd others in evidence given before 
the Committee of the House of Commons bn Mr. Ewart's Bill, 
and again before the more recent Scientific Commission, and I 
believe that it will at once be emancipated from its present servile 
subjection to the examination schools; that, while the students 
gain in manlii^oss and self-reliance, the teachers will obtain more 
leisure for their own pursuits, and he able to place before themselves 
and their pupils nobler aims, and a more exalted standard of knowledge 
than is possible under the present circumstances of keen and inces¬ 
sant competition. The d^tinctions of the class-lists, under such a 
system, might jjossibly come to bo less piazod; but knowledge and 
true education would undoubtedly bo advanced by it. 

Let tbc forthcoming Commission address itself to two problems, 
the absorption, at least for the purposes of the higher teaching, in 
one great university of the fivo-and-twenty small universities which 
now exist in ()xford, and the provision of a career for the teachers, 
which shall enable them to regard Oxford as their permanent home; 
and I doubt not that it will creataaii asylum for education, literature, 
and science, of which the nation, in future years, will htive no occa¬ 
sion to bo ashamed. When the preponderating motive in the mind 
of the teacher is, and, from the nature of the circumstances must be, 
the success of his pupils in the class-list, or, as the phrase sometimes 
runs, “ getting classes for tlic college,” we can hardly expect much 
enthusiasm for learning, or any very exalted ideal of education. 
Again, it is idle to expect bricks without straw, and a profession 
which holds out no reasonable prospect of an opportunity of settling 
in life is not likely to bp attractive, especially in a country like 
England, whore the prizes of other professions (including that of 
the directly competing pi’ofession of the schoolmaster) arc so largo 
and BO numerous. Considerable as arc the corporate revenues of the 
universities and colleges, there are hardly a dozen places in either 
university which offer a decent competence to the teacher, unless 
coupled with the restriction of celibacy (the headships, of course, I 
exclude, as not directly connected with the teaching). Hence that 
uneasiness about the future, and that constant hankering after some 
other profession, which are so notable among the younger residents, 
and which must necessarily bo so unsettling as to render almost 
impossible a life really devoted to study and learning. A man, 
who is always thinking of quitting his house, naturally does not 
take much pains to improve it. About the ^diagnosis, at least, there 
can be no doubt. Nor can there, I take it, be much doubt amongst 
impartial observers as to the nature of the required remedie^s. 

T. Fowlek. 
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The question of the ‘ mainteiiancc of our land forces in a condition 
of efficiency, while adhering to our jjroud national principle of 
voluntary enlistment for the regular army, is one which appears to 
me to have become now, the most pressing that Parliament has to 
deal with* 

If a sudden war takes us almost unprepared, us it would do within 
the next four years, from the want of cfficiout reaervcH, though we 
should eventually come out of it victorious, yet wo should do so 
crippled with a doubled debt, after the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of lives, and all those reforms that wc are looking forward 
to, would then be necessarily j)ostponcd for thirty years. If, on tbo 
contrary, we are foiuid fully prepared in tb(* political crisis Avhicb is 
fast aiqn-oalhing, no one will venture to assail us; our legitimate 
interests Avill bo respected, *\Ve may stave war off for a wliole 
generation,—nay wo may postpone it altogether as far as England 
is concerned. An instant i^reparedness, iheieforo, is not only our 
best i^olicy of insurance; it is a siicred duty lliat wc owe to ourselves 
and to tbc world, in the interests of the general peace. 

The recent so-called mobilisation of the army comes most oppor¬ 
tunely at this moment to enable us to take stock of our jncans of 
offence and defence. As a means of bringing home to every mind 
in tbc nation our j^rosent lamentable weakness and the knowledge 
of Avbat we want tt> comphde our poA^'e^, it will do u great national 
service at this juncture, and we must hail its pn»mulgalion accord¬ 
ingly. If it proclaims the fact that we are about G5,000 men short 
of the war estahlishment of the Infantry of tlie Line and the Militia 
taken together; and that we can barely muster S42 out of the 720 
field-guns represented as necessary for.our eight Army Corps, it 
cannot be too strongl}'^ or repeatedly impressed on tbo national 
understanding. And the country owes Sir Charles Ellice, the Quarter¬ 
master-General, its grateful thanks. 

I have said that the main gain of the mobilisation scheme is 
to teach us how iiitk wc have, still more liow very much we have 
not got. Thence an easy inductive step is, how arc vre to supply the 
groat and acknowledged dcfici<!ncics P 

Let us apply ourselves tf) the exaininuliou of the figures of our 
available Army in detail. Wlien we come to test our power for 
offensive forei^i war (and all effective defence of our scattered 
empire necessarily involves war abroad on some part of the field), 
the mournful fact is not*to be disguised, that we are very little more 
^than half as strong as in justice to ourselves we ought to be. 
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The recent changes in our army organization, though they have made 
Us infinitely stronger than ever we were before, as I propose to show 
by a few simple figures farther on, have not produced results in any 
sort way proportionate, even for our limited policy, to the gigantic 
strides made in the same tims by other Powers. We have perhaps 
doubled our former fighting power, fts it stdbd twenty years ago. 
They have quadrupled and quintuple*d theirs, nay, multi^ied it by 
ten in some cases. 

Let us copiparc then, our,present effective force, with that wc 
had at the breaking out of the Crimean War in February, 1854. It 
was then with great difficulty, and only after six months’ delay, 
that we could put 80 battalions, or some 27,150 infantry; ^3,000 
cavalry; and 1)2 field-guns, into the field. I maintain that wc could 
now, from the forces in jjrreat Britain alone, and without draw¬ 
ing upon India or the colonies for a man, put into first line, at 
about forty-two days’ notice, about 50,(f00 good infantr}", 4,GOO 
cxcL'llont cavalry, and 252 field-guns, right well equipped. The 
iii’tillery, moreover, could bo reinforced at another moflth’.s notice, 
to buy the extra Itorscs, up to 342 guns, or rtithcr more than 6 
guns to every thousand men. No foreign army has more than 
3^ to the thousand. Tlie gnus and equipment for 3G more batteries, 
or 216 guns, stand ready in '^oolwich Arsenal. The Depot 
brigade and the Annj^ and !Militia lieserv'c would give the men. 
And this force sent abroad "would still leave us about 20,000 more 
fair infantry at lioinc, to Nupply the casualtic's of the field as they 
arose; and this is still irrespective of some 8 to 10,000 more old 
soldiers, discharged ten-years’ men, whom wc could without difficulty 
raise by special war bounties in a few weeks. ,And 342 guns sent 
abroad would still leave 12G field-guns, or 21 skeleton field-batteries, 
at home. 

To have accomplished so much in four years, for this improvement 
in strength dates almost entirely from Mr. Cardw'ell’s reforms of 
1870-71, reflects the highest credit on t]je war-minister, who then, 
for the first time, introduced the principles of a methodical and 
symmetrical organization into our hitherto chaotic system. More¬ 
over, wo had in 1854 only 44 battalions at home; we have now 77, of 
which 50 could, as I have said, be at once into first line ; wc had, 
us late as 1870, only 180 effective field-guns ; we have now 342, of 
which at least 252, or 42 batteries, could bo put into first line with 
six weeks’ warning, and the rest, or 90 more, a month later. We had 
in 1854 no Reserves whatsoever, we have now some 36,000. These 
great results speak for themselves. When the bitterness and excite¬ 
ment caused by the abolition of purchase have died away, and men 
come to judge the past fairly, history will do justice to the states¬ 
man whose sole conception and work these great and solid improve¬ 
ments have been. 
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But when, on the other hand, we come to look at the composition 
of the 50 battalions wc should be able to send into the field, the 
result is anything but satisfactory. ' ‘ * 

Let us look at it a little in detail. The 50 first battalions for 
service on their present, or peace, strength could barely furnish 
between th<jm 25,000 efibetiVo rank and file, including 3 battalions 
of Guards, but deducting casualties. Their war strength is 50,000 
men, consequently the balance, or 25,000 men, w'ould have to be 
drawn from the three following souixjes. First, partly from the 23 
line battalions left at home (which, as they would ther^isolves be wanted 
shortly after, it would not be wise to weaken too much); second, 
from,the Army Beserve and the depots; and third, from the ililitia 
Reserve. 

Let us sec what each supply would afford. Leaving out of sight 
the 3 battalions of Guards, which would form as a brigade a pai’t of 
the expeditionary force, and which would be easily brought up to 
1,000 rank and iilc each from the 4 other battalions of the brigade 
remaining *^at borne, we now deal with the 47 line battalions which 
stand first on the Ifst for foreign service. 

lliitik anU FUe. 

Tilo first 4 only of these now stand at S20X 4= 3,280 

The next 11 at.GOOx 11 = 

The next 32 at 520x32 = 14,040 

Nominal strength of 47 battalions. . . . Total 20,520 

This is their nominal or supposed strength: but wc must count 
upon, at least, one-fifth, or 20 "per cent, being unfit for service, 
as either too old, and waiting for pension, or too young for the 
hardships of the field, or sick in hospitals and in prisons. Making 
this moderate deduction, therefore, .our 47 battalions would number 
but 21,21C men fit for the field. Now for the means of reinforcing 
them. It is obviously desirable at the beginning of a war to start with 
as many thoroughly trained soldiers as possible. The first step, there¬ 
fore, would be to draw upon the 23 line battalions nunaiuing at home. 
These stand at a strength of 520 rank and file each. Tho utmost 
number, therefore, that could be safely taken from each, so as to leave 
them fit eventually io take the field themselves, would be 200 men. 
This even is straining the drain beyond prudence, though necessity 
would compel it. From the 23 home battalions, 200 X 23= 40.000 men. 
The Army Reserve, begun in 1807, but into which, be it observed, 
no men of those enlisted for six years’ service since 1870 under 
Mr. Cardwell’s scheme have yet passed, muster on paper, 7,900 men; 
all trained soldiers. Doubts have been expressed of the existence of 
this Reserve. I think these doubts are not well founded.. All that can 
be said is, that with the small exception of only 5*8 per cent, of them, 
the whole number have regularly appeared for payment quarterly 
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for the last four years. However, I will count upon only 5,000 men 
from this source, because many of the 7,900, though good for garrison 
work, are, as I saw last year, much too old for the field. 

Thus far we have counted upon only good and thoroughly trained 
soldiers. But we have as yet gathered only 30,810 of the 47,000 
wanting to complete our lino field force. From this moment the 
remaining sources we have to draw upon are not nearly so satis¬ 
factory, The 34 brigade depots already formed, and 37 d^pdts 
attached to regiments, have a nominal strength of 7,992. We might 
safely draw from this source 3,000 men. • 

Now, there remains only tlie Militia lleservo to draw upon. These 
number nominally 28,900 men. That number, fully, ha^ been 
present at the last three annual trainings; it amounted in 1871 to 
31,000 present. But prybably 3,GOO of these (the War Office 
returns do not show the exact number) belong to the Militia Artillery 
Reserve, therefore would be required to reinforce their own arm 
of the service; deducting 10 per cent, of the remainder, a very 
modest estimate, as unfit for immediate service, we get Sbout 21,960 
men to fill up the line. Of these, 13,184 would go to the 47 field 
battalions. The rest would join the 23 battalions remaining at 
borne, and whom we liavc just depleted of 4,600 soldiers, and which 
they would bring up to nearly tbyir full strength of 1,000 rank and 
file each. To recapitulate, our 47 field line battalions would be made 
up to war strength us follows:— 


Composition. 

Xoniiiiul 

Strcngtii. 

Unfit ftnd 
Casualties. 

1 

Effective. 

47 line battiilious first for servico . 
From tho 123 battalions remaining \ 
at homo . . . . j 

Army llosorve .... 

From tho depots . . , 

Militia Itoserve (infantry) 

2G,d20 

7,900 

7,9i»2 

24,100 

5,304 

• • 

2,900 

• 

2,440 

21,216 
(take only 
\ 4.600 

5,000 
3,000 
13,184 J 

Total eflbctivo of^the -IT lino })attalious. 

Tho throo battalions of Guards .... 

Total field infantry . . . ^ . 

• 

47,000 
3,000 . 

50,000 


But hero comes the weakness of our position. Of these 47,000, 
about 31,000 would be thoroughly formed soldiers. The other 16,000 
would be scarcely trained at all. Those who had had most military 
experience would have been out at say three annual militia trainings 
of one month each. Those few who had joined the Militia Reserve 
since 1874 would have been out for twelve weeks’ drill, and in so 
far, better than the others. 

(1) Tho othor 8,776 would go to fill up the tweaty-throe weakened home battalions. 
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.But the great weakness of our present transition state, terrible 
for a soldier to contemplate, who knows how the regimental esprit 
de corps is the backbone of our army, is that in addition to nearly 
one-third not being soldiers at ollf almost three-flfflis of the whole Meld 
any%y would be men icho would be entirely new to their regiments^ new to 
their companies^ neic (o iheir officers; and who had never seen their comrades 
in their lires before, till within sue weehs of going into the fields 

where they might have to oppose men who—under any one of the foreign 
systems—tvere alt serving beside comrades and under officers whom they 
had known amL worked with for years, I \vish to, speak with all 
moderation, and without exaggeration. But this is emphatically not 
the composition of an-army such as England, in justice to the 
ancient renown of her soldiers, in common fairness to the generals 
w'ho were to lead them, against numericjil odds perhaps of three to 
one, ought to put into the field to sustain her honour. The men 
from the Militia Ileservc are, I have no doubt, equal to the average 
of their countrjnneu both in spirit and in physique. Ilut they 
simply are *hot soldiers. They have learnt the use of their anus; 
those regiments which I have myself had to inspect have maiueuvrcd 
verj*^ fairly well; they have done wonders in fact, considering their 
short training. But they have not learnt the habits of discipline; 
the instinct of the soldier, the mutual reliance and confidence in 
their comrades and their officers, which nialcos a man ready to do 
and dare anything, and which it takes at least two years, and perhaps 
three, to instil into an Englishman. And, be it remarked, every 
battalion and every company of tbo whole field force, w'ith the excep¬ 
tion of the three battalions of Guards, and the four first line battalions, 
who stand at 820 men, would bo composed, in half, if not in tbrcc- 
fifths of its whole strength, of these untrained and new men— 
soldiers only in name. 

If it be asked, what has caused this? How is it we have not 
larger trained Reserves ? I can only rcjfiy that tho one unac¬ 
countable oversight of Lord Cardwell’s •organization appears to be 
that in the beginning of 1872, after a system of short service had 
been decided upon, which, at six years* service in the ranks and six in 
the Reserve w'ould, if the ^rmy liad bc^ii kept at full strength, have 
given us in the year 1882—83 a maximum Reserve of trained soldiers 
of 75,000 to 80,000 men, it was unaccountably overlooked that to 
produce this Reserve tho lino buttulioiis must be kept for four or five 
years at an increased figure. 

The attainment of this Reserve in the given time depended wholly 
on two conditions :— 

First. Tho enlistment for six years of from 30,000 to 32,000 
recruits annually. 

Second. The passing into the Reserve of a consequent and cor- 
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responding flow of from 20,000 to 22,000 men annually. Tliis 
required a temporary increase of the Establishment ; in place of 
which, however, the inexplicable oversight was committed of reducing 
the Establishment, between Ist January, 1872, and the end of 1873, 
by more than 8,000 men, pnncipally in the^linc infantry: ^ conse¬ 
quently, instead of some 32,000 recruits being required annually, on 
which calculation the future force of the Reserve was Kftsed, only 
18,000 to 20,000 have been enlisted ; and the number of men to pass 
into the Reserve in the corresponding years has been of course pro¬ 
portionately reduced. , • 


TABLE OF MEN ENLISTED IN EACH YEAR, AND OP« THE 
NUMBER THAT WII.L PASS INTO THE RESERVE IN THE 
CORRESl'ONDING YEApR, SIX YEARS LATER. 


Number ciilinted for Short Service 
ill each year. 



The War Offiw Ecturii dorn not jfo 
lioyond but has been eon- 
liiiued, approximately, fi-oiu <)thor 
HourocK, OH Tielow: 


Year. 


1874 

1875 

1876 


Number of Men. 


12,856 

C About ) 

{ Say the eamet) 
I 13,924 ) 


Of these there 
ai-e now 
KtiU nenrinfr 
(in April, 1670). 


1,547 

6,230 

7,675 

7,744 


Number who will pnm into the 
Keserve in each year. 



Tho Rcserye will consequently, on reach¬ 
ing its maxmum, number a total of 
about ••••.*« 


Number. 



18,175 


About 

7.480 

7,854 

7,851 


Total Men. 



IS the year. 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 



1880 

1881 


1882—3 


In the year. 


18o3—84 



A very wide and sad deficiency from the 75,000 to 80,000 which 
tho Reserve was expected to produce by that time ! 

Also, in consequence of very few men having enlisted for short 
service in 1870-71, when tho idea had not yet firmly taken root, 
next year, 1870, only 1,460 men will pass into the Reserve; and it 
will only bp in 1877 that any considerable number, and tben Only 
between 5,000 and 0,000, will go into it. The actual numbers are 
given on this page, from an actuarial calculation made in the War 
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OflSce, and granted to me as a return by the Secretary of State for 
War, on my motion of the 28th April, 1875. 

The difficxilty, then, that we have to deal with in the future, and 
the rapidly approaching future, is this:— 

The Reserve which we have been iGoking forward to will, it is 
now certain, be formed far more slowly than any one ever anticipated, 
and will never reach the expected total. In four years hence, or the 
end of 1879, it will only have amounted to about 18,000 men; while 
tho present existing Resen^e of 7,900 will by that time bo reduced 
by one-half, from the mcn^s terras of service gradually expiring in 
the interim. From both sources, then, we cannot coimt, at the end 
of 1879, upon more than about 22,000 in the Reserve. 

The Militia Reserve of 28,000 of very partially trained men is 
therefore our main, if not our only stand-by, if war overtakes us in 
tbo interval. The sudden influx into the ranks of the field army, 
on the outbreak of war, of more than oiic-half of ncarlv untrained 
men incorporated into every battalion and company, is, as every 
soldier of experience will admit, enough to jeopardise the value of 
the whole array as a reliable fighting force. 

Having examined the questions of numbers, and of military 
eflSciency as regards training, let us now look at tbo much disputed 
point of physique of the men enlisted since 1870, on which so much 
w'as said, well and indifierently, last Session. Lord Elcbo, Mr. 
Holms, and Colonel Mure, have not hesitated to describe them 
as “wretched boys,” “miserable weeds,” the “w'aifs and strays 
of socictj'.” The Duke of Cambridge and tho Secretary of State 
for War, on the other hand, have always maintained that, though 
they are undoubtedly younger than tlic men wo used to get twentj"- 
five years ago, and though the larger proportion of young men, 
amounting to 200 or 300 in each battalion, therefore gives an appear¬ 
ance of feebleness to the whole, yet they arc good stuff, improvable 
in time ; and when well fed and cared for, rapidly growing into stout 
and efficient soldiers after from two to three years. 

ft. 

I have taken the greatest pains to ascertain the truth, and have 
had exceptional facilities for doing so. 

Out of thirty years that I have had tho honour to serve her 
Majesty, tho last eighteen years have been almost continually on the 
general staff, in both the two groat departments of the anny. This 
has brought me in contact, daily and hourly, with almost every 
regiment in tho service. In India, in Persia, on the Aldershot staff, 
in Australia, Hew Zealand, Canada, and finally for four years in 
Ireland, I have been brought into constant communication with every 
one of the 141 battalions of the line, except thirteen. 

The opinion I have ap^ived at, then, is that the men wo have been 
getting since 1870 are most decidedly of considerably lower standard, 
both in height and physique, than those wo used to get thirty years 
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ago, and especially at the time of the Irish famine of 1847. In 1870-1 
and part of 1872, a very large influx of very inferior lads took place; 
mostly from the brigade depots, and especially from certain brigade 
depots in particular, which it would be invidious to particularise. 
Boys .of 16 and 17 declaring •themselves to be 18, were carelessly 
passed into the service without sufficient examination and supervision. 
In the latter lialf of 1872 this, however, improved most decidedly; 
principally becaupe of the attention repeatedly drawn to tho subject 
by Lords Strathnaim and Sandhurst in the House of Lords. As the 
brigade depot system has gradually got into better working order (and 
it must be borne in mind that it is not half developed yet), selection 
in recruiting has been more carefully made. In 1874, and more espe¬ 
cially in 1875, most commanding officers declare themselves satisfied 
with the quality of their recruits. Yet not one of them would, I am 
persuaded, either desire or venture to assert jthat there is any com¬ 
parison at all in physique between these men, and those of from 
twcjity-five to thirty years ago. They arc younger, shorter, and 
weaker. And bo it remembered that with a short-service system, 
such as we have entered \jpon since 1871, it iS more than ever 
essential that we should begin with a well-developed lad not much 
under 20 years of age. For Avhen we enlisted men for 21 years, it 
did not matter if a considerable proportion began at 10 and 17. They 
were lost sight of in the largo preponderance of older soldiers; and as 
they had to servo for half a life-time, if they developed into stalwart 
men after five or six yt-ars’ service, our object was accomplished. 
But now the very essence of the Ecserve system is, that j'ou should 
pass men rapidly into it, in considerable numbers, after three to six 
years. And if you get your recruit at 17, ho is only 20 by the time 
he ought to bo passing into the Ecserve; and he is neither a soldier, 
nor even a full-grown man then. 

Mr. Hardy has most wisely persevered in maintaining tho brigade 
depots, in spite of tho ignorant clamour raised against them by those 
who cannot understand the immense advantages: First, of a local 
military connection, such as the Highland and tho Irish regiments 
have alone maintained during the last seventy years. Second, of the 
grand saving of labour, time, and confusion, in event of war or invasion, 
in having the work of tho Militia and Volunteers, and the depots of 
the line, rfccentralized in the able hands of sixty-six selected Colonels, 
commanding at as many local centres, instead of being all thrust at 
once, amidst indescribable hurry and disorder, on the already over¬ 
burdened Chiefs of the Auxiliary Forces at tho "War Office. Never 
was money bettor spent than that which shall make this system of 
decentralized work perfect and complete. 

Having now endeavoured to give the ^ facts of our present 
army condition, as accurately as possible, arid without party bias, 
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let me sum up with a general review of the results of what has 
been done since 1870. This will come most suitably perhaps in 
the form of two questions, and th^r .answers. 

—Do the results of the new system; up to the present tiiue, 
give us reasonable hope that it will anjwer the national expectation ? 

SecomL —May we rely upon a steady flow hereafter of front 
25,000 to 32,000 young men annually, on the present terms and 
inducements of voluntary enlistment and of fit age and physique to 
fill the ranks of our army, and to allow' of a corresponding draught 
of 20,000 trained soldiers, of about 24 years of age^ ^pnually to the. 
Reserve ? 

I wish I could answ'er the first question without any qualification 
whatever. I can only do so, with the following material modifica¬ 
tion ; This depends cntirel}' upon oui* having the necessary time 
of uninterrupted peace allowed to us. The Reserve system will be 
at its maximum in the year 1883, It will certainly not, at the 
present rate of progress, give us 80,000 men in that year, but only » 
between 40,000 and 45,000. If these figures are to be exceeded it 
must be either by the enlistment of older men, or by drafting a con¬ 
siderable number of men of three years’ service into the Reserve- 

To the second question I answer unhesitatingly : A review of 
the results, till now', gives us ne reasonable hope whatever that we 
shall be able to keep up the sufficient supply of serviceable men; 
especially after 1877, when 5,334 men will go to the Reserve and 
some 29,000 will consequently be wanted for the army. 

The army at home and in the Colonies (excluding India) is now 
4,000 below its proper strength, even on a reduced peace establish¬ 
ment. The Artillery arc 1,200 short in gimners, consequently in 
big and powerful men. They can get as many dw^arfish drivers as 
they please. The Guards again, tall men of large chest measurement, 
are 420 short; or nearly the strength of a battalion of the line, out 
of a small peace establishment of 5,250.^ Though the past- winter 
has been one of exceptional depression ia the coal and iron trades, 
and slackness of business generally, w'hcn it might naturally be 
expected that, as in former similar cases, recruits would come 
forward briskly, the report of the Inspector-General shorn a 
off of nearly 2,000 in recruiU alone^ as compared mih last year, 

further is wanted to prove that the sufficient supply of 
moderately powerful men is already exhausted, «ven before the 
coming drain of the Reserve scheme has begun to tellP Does any¬ 
body suppose this state of things will improve? It is to be 
devoutly hoped not, for it simply means that the country is 

(1) So rnneb u the labour of big mea like the Guards in demand, that 1 am told it is 
an ordinary praetice for employers to pay the money to purchase their diuharges, 
even Without any guaronlee that they will remidn with tbom. 
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80 rich and, prosperous, that .the labour of big men, of good 
constitution and decent character, can command its own, and an ever- 
increasing price. This is highly satisfactory to the political 
economist, but it is madness and distraction to the economical army 
reformer. And it can^t improve; but must ^et worse. There is 
manifestly no elasticity in the system; no vitality, much less any 
steady flow of men that would give any large margin to come and 
go upon. 

We are 4,000 below the established strength now; reduced age 
and reduced physique notwithstanding. We shall be many thou¬ 
sands short, as soon as the drauglit to the Reserve begins in 1877. 
Evidently on the first strain of war the supply of men would collapse 
altogether. It is better that we should acknowledge the truth now, 
when it may be remedied, •than four ov live years hence, when it 
may bo fatally too late. • 

Let us look at the question of physique again, for a moment, 
from the point of view of the real test of armies, namely, jihe march¬ 
ing power of their infantry. It has been my lot to see something of 
hard marching in my time. On the IGth July, 18o7, at my father’s 
battle of Cuwnpore, where he beat the Nana in the full flush of his 
treacherous triumph over the luckless but heroic handful who 
defended Wheeler’s entrenchment, •the test put upon our force was 
not so much one of fighting as of marching power. 

The men who sa^'o(l India that day, the eight hundred grand 
tough old soldiers of the 78lh Ilighlandcrs, 64th and 84th 
regiments, and 1st Madras Fusiliers, represented 1,400 who 
paraded for the march that moiming. Between 3 a.w. and 7 i*,m. 
they marched that day twenty-six miles under a frightful sun, and 
fought hard for four hours afterwards. They had, moreover, come 
a hundred miles in the five previous days, with one halt to destroy 
Futtchpore town, always under the July sun of Central India. 
Moreover, to add to the immense physical stiniiii, from causes beyond 
control in that rapid advunfte, and in spite of the utmost efibrts of 
the Connnissariat officers, most of the men had had no regular meat 
meal for oA'er forty-eight hours. The meat killed for them on the 
14th of July had become jjutrid, from the inlcnsc heat, before it 
could be issued. OntholStli they fought twice, and got to their 
halting ground at dark; and in consequence of the stoppage of the 
bridge over the Bandoo just behind them, most of the men were 
asleep, dead beat, before the hard ration of bullock-bcef could be 
brought over and issued to them. Being left uncooked, it was spoilt 
again b)'’ the tremendous heat before daylight, and the men threw it 
away in disgust. The tinned meats and preserved rations that have 
Buv^ many an over-marchod soldier’s life in later, wars, by coming at 
the very nick of time, were not known in those days. They got 
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nothing but biscuit that night, and only a little more biscuit and some 
porter at the short halt l>cfore they went into action on the 16th. 

A greater test of bodily endurance and toughness probably never 
was applied. It was lucky there was no lorge admixture of pretty 
short-service striplings there^ but afl big, gaunt, bearded tnen 
thirty years old and more. At the close of that memorable day, 
of the 16th of Juh’, as darkness fell just as the last of the enemy's 
guns was wrested from them, wx had not eight hundred men, all told, 
left in lino. In spite of almost superhuman efforts, the rest had 
either straggled, fallen to the roar exhausted (in which case many 
were cut up by the rebel cavalry), wxrc detached guarding baggage 
and captured guns, or w ere killed or wounded. We had not a single 
gun in line; the draught-bullocks, exhausted even more than the 
men, were stuck fast in a ploughed field a mile behind. At that 
moment the fate of British India hung in the balance. It hung on 
the strength and endurance—the tnarching power, in fact—of those 
eight hundred wxll-proved soldiers, the sturdy remains of half as many 
more W'ho could not keep up. Three of tlic regimeni s w'orc fortunately 
composed of men avei’aging twelve years’ service, and seasoned, not 
weakened, by an average residence of about eight years in India. 
Those three regiments had each from 220 to 2o0 men in line. The 
fourth regiment, largely composed'f>f recruits, of o<iually high spirit 
certainly, and w’ho displayed repeatedly a temper and dash never 
surpassed in war, had barel)' 120 men to the front. The rest, poor 
lads! though they staggered on till they were nearly blind with 
exhaustion, nerved by the hope of saving their countrywomen and 
children, simply could not keep uj). They bad either to bo left with 
the baggage, or dropped by the road-side. 1 say nothing of moral 
endurance or of courage; thej" arc the natural inheritance of our 
whole race, mature men and fledglings alike ; hut I do say unhesitat- 
ing^ that the “staying” power of those eight Imndred tried old 
Bolmers held India for England that day. At the decisive moment 
the rush with the bayonet, and that alone, did the w'ork, and those 
eight hundred tough old soldiers carried all Ixrforc them without a 
check. 

But if even one-third of those 1,400 men wo mustered that day had 
been of the average quality, age, strength, and size of more than half of 
each of our present Aldershot battalions, I fear much the result would 
have been widely different. Their hearts would have been just as 
big, hut more than half of tlicm wxuld have been simply not equal 
to the continued physical effort of so tremendous a strain. 

lict me call to mind again what T saw in Franco in the last week 
of August, 1870. The First and Scxxnd Gorman armies united under 
Prince Frederick Charles were holding Bazainc locked fast up in 
Metz. Their Third army, under the Crown Prince of Prussia, and 
their Foxirth army, under the Crown Prince of Saxony, both under 
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the immediate command of the Emperor himself^ were pressing on 
towards Chalons, expecting to meet MacMahon at bay there. I was 
some miles behind their centre; for the first time in my life a peace¬ 
ful spectator in war, trying to do a little for the cause of humanity 
by currying the noble succours 8f the English Eed Cross Society where 
they were most wanted, to the woundep of both nations alike ; there¬ 
fore utterly neutral, but still, as a soldier, not unobservant *df the in¬ 
teresting moves of the great game going on around. On the evening of 
the 25th of August the great body of German cavalry, 120 squadrons, 
which had been pushed on to Reconnoitre Chalons, sent buck trord to 
the Emperor's headquarters at Bar-le-duc that MacMahon had given 
them all the slip; that, with a start of more than four days he was 
hastening northAvards, endeavouring, partly by railway and partly by 
road, to get past the Germans by Bheims, Bethel, Chenc-Bopuleux, 
and Montmedj', to the relief of Bazainc. Here came again a fair 
trial of sheer marching power. The French had seven clear days at 
their disposal to cover 105 miles in. The Germans, from pressing 
hitherto due west, had not only in that one night to turn all their 
seven corps, division by division, oA'cr an extendorf front of forty-five 
miles, into a ncAv direction due north; but then the arduous task lay 
before them by marching not less than twenty-seven miles a-clay for 
some divisions, and over twenty miies a-day for tlio nearer ones, to 
endeavour to overtake MacMahon near Stonne or Mouzon, and cut in 
between him and Metz. 

This was to be done by sheer marching : leg-power, and that alone. 
Xot an incli of it could be aided by rail. It was the most ini crest¬ 
ing militaiy study I ever saw. All the world reads the story noAV, as 
it' is unfolded, bit by bit, in the truthful, mattcr-of-faet, yet graphic 
pages of the seventh volume of the German Official M'^ar Xarrativo. 
We know the result: how* the French failed to make more than 
C7 miles in seven days; h<iw the Germans, under every disadvan¬ 
tage, by mere endurance, did their 25 to 27, and even 29 miles 
a da}'', cut in before the Frcfieh, and not only anticipated them long 
before rcac'hing Metz, but, by rapidity of movement alone, forced 
them to abandon Bazaine to his fate, and to turn back Norlh to that 
hopeless rat-trap at Sedan. Once hemmed in tliorc, the end was a 
foregone conclusion. Escape from that circle of crushing artillery 
fire w^as hopeless. There on the 1st of September the French Empire 
was drowned in blood, the A'ictim of military maladministration, 
and of false confidence in an unsound system. 

But not the less Avas the immediate cause of that catastrophe tho 
inertness and lowered marching power of their dispirited and over¬ 
weighted infantry, recruited under a system of substitution, that left 
it only the physical dregs of a great people, instead of the flower of 
its warlike strength. Let us ponder the lesson in time. Four 
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years hence, just about the time the Eastern pear is ripe for pluck¬ 
ing, according to the calculation that keeps Kussia wisely and warily 
inactive now, the moral may be studied too late« 

I have quoted these instances of tests of endurance and power, 
because they suggest to my mind this ^ave consideration. Are our 
Infantry, as they stand at present, and as the system now existing 
promises to make the bulk of them four years hence, equal to the 
high standard we require ? Are they up to the level of what our 
old soldiers in India did in 1857 ? or to the level of what the Germans 
did in 1870 ? In my judgment, wluch may be follacious, but is 
certainly unbiassed, there is but one answer. Most decidedly and 
emphatically not. 

Our race has in no whit deteriorated. It has notoriously im¬ 
proved, in every class of life. The tall, stalwart men we want are 
to be seen cveryw'here, except where they are most wanted—in the 
ranks of our urmv. 

This simply means that our army system is no longer in harmony 
with the national development in all other resjK'cts, but has 
fallen behind it. To bring the two together again we must devise 
new means, by adapting (uir new social circumstiinccs to the old, 
unalterable military principles. Let our army be once more 
recruited, under similar circumstances, to llie men who conquered, 
despite of climate and hardship, in 1857 ; wlio were enlisted, be it 
recollected, in 1847-48, at the time when the distress in Ireland 
brought the pick of her agricultural class into the ranks. (Ir lot 
them, by an improvement of our present system—by increased 
inducements, in fact—bo drawn once more from even the middle 
strata instead of the very poorest, physically, of our working popu¬ 
lation, and wc need not fear comparison with any army in liurope. 
We should be able again to march with anv nation in the world. 
And it cannot be too often repeated, ev^n at the risk of wearisome 
reilferation: henceforth, more than ever, marching power means 
success in war. * 

I feel bound to explain why I hold this unfavourable opinion of 
a large part of our Infantry. I took the gi'catest pains to get at 
the exact truth last year at the summer inana'uvros. Besides fol¬ 
lowing the movements of the troops, closely, from week to week, 
noting the effective of each regiment, and the numbers that “foil 
out," I made it especially my business to bo present at the last day^s 
march in on the 22nd of July, and found myself that day usefully 
employed in closely observing every Infantry soldier of the force 
at Aldershot, as they came into camp at the conclusion of the 
month’s manmuvres. There could not have been a bettor test, in 
peace time. The troops had lived in almost incessant wet for a 
fortnight; the last week but one had been so bad that they could 
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fioarcely lie down at night. On tho other hand, they had been 
excellently fed; had had regular hours, long rests, a splendid 
climate, and no protracted night-work. I watched every man of the 
Infantry closely as they came swinging in with an elastic step, at 
the end of their 22-mile ml&ch that day, in full marching order. 
Their appearance was admirable ; the^chcorfulness under discomfort, 
the light-heartodness and good-nature,* the excellent feeling manifest 
between officers and men, made me, as an Englishman and a soldier, 
proud of the temper of that force. As a good judge said that day, 
“ These lads would take a l^t of beating.'’ Ilut, when I pictured 
to myself how these boys would have stood the hard grinding, short 
feeding, constant alternate drenching and roasting of the summer of 
1857, during the Indian mutiny; the tedious dark night marches, 
and long fusts, and blazing sun, T could not but feel that it was 
well they were not so tested. There w^is no more comparison 
between them and the hardy veterans of 1857, than there is between 
a schoolboy and a full-grown navvy. Nor could I think of them for 
one moment us equal, i)hysically, to the liard, wiry Bavarians, or 
the sturdy, broad-shouldered Pomeranians and Brandonbergers whom 
I saw march the French down in 1870. The contrast was nothing 
less than painful. About a third of them had, in sporting phrase, 
“ had enough." A little more strain, and they would have broken 
down. 

This, then, sums up the whole case against them. For such 
work as the intense strain of the Indian mutiny, or the hard march¬ 
ing the Germans wont through in the last ten days of August, 1870, 
0110 -third of our infantry, at least, would be “ nowhere" in a fort¬ 
night. They may bo nice growing lads, but they arc emphatically 
not tho stuff that successful campaigning armies are made of. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The stuff wo have in the ranks of 
our infantry is fairly good^ it has improved perceptibly in the last 
eighteen months ; it is perhaps equal to the ordinary contingeifcies 
of war. But it is decidedly )tof fit to represent the English nation 
worthily side by side with continental armies;—it is decidedly not 
equal to any extraordinary emergency, and it is as decidedly not 
likely to improve under the present conditions of our service. The 
changes of 1870 have wrought wonders comparatively ; but they will 
not produce tho results expected of them, either now or four years 
hence; not because they were faulty in themselves, but because they 
have been since outmatched and outstripped by forces of steadily 
increasing intensity, telling on the recruiting question, and which 
will continue to toll upon it, heavier and heavier day by day, in the 
future. The sooner we realise this hard fact the better for the 
nation. 

But there is yet another point of view from which the supply of 
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men is a more complete and deplorable failure than any other. That 
iS; the extent to which the line and Militia starve each other by 
absurdly and unwisely competing for almost the same class. 

To refer to the mobilization scheme, as a test of the collective 
numbers of both branches of the Service, The figures therein 
imagined stand thus:—The ^ army corps we possess, upon paper, 
are intended to consist of 21 battalions each, or 168 in all. Of 
these 64 battalions are of the line, and 104 of the Militia, which are 
to be brigaded together. Now the line, artillery and infantry 
together-, are already over 4,000 short^of their peace strength. The 
Militia, besides, is 35,464 short of its peace establishment, for it 
numbered only 88,384, rank and file, at the last training, out of a 
supposed strength^—again on paper—of 123,848. But, as we 
have shown, the line would want the whole 28,0(K) of the Militia 
Reserve, and more, immediately on the dechirutloii of hostili¬ 
ties. Consequently it stands to demonstratioii that the 168 field 
battalions of both would, immediately on the outbreak of war, be 
found to be, between them, about some ()0,()00 to 65,000 men short 
of their proper strength I 

Where are these men, or the half of them, or oven the fourth of 
them, to conic from, at six weeks' notice, with the j^resent induce¬ 
ments ? • 

Glearl)', unless the competition between the ^Militia and the line is 
stopped, the voluntary system is for the future a dead failure. 

We all know that when prices are once raised they arc never 
allowed to go down again, Wc cannot attempt to compete with 
private employers of labour, by raising the soldier’s 8«, a w^eck to 
either 12;^. or 14.s. It is out of the question. 

A mere increase of 'Id, a day means an addition of £365,000 to 
the estimates, which already reach £14,000,000. A general rise to 
IGo. a week, therefore, as Mr. Iltdms •proiioses, would amount to 
£2,689,000 more, or a gross army (.*hurge of ocer sixteen milJiom 
and a half a year. 

No ministry would venture to propose this; the country would 
not tolerate the idea for a moment; and A^ery rightly, because under 
an improved system it is unnecessary. 

I have already mentioned that the greatest blot of our system 
is the competition for absolutely the same men between the Militia 
and the line. 

This is apparent to all. Mr. John Holms, the able and talented 
member for Hackney, says, “ (Jet rid of this competition, by doing 
away with the Militia.” Well, that would certainly be a very 
simple mode of proceeding, if only it were safe-. But most people 

(1) Kco Parliamentary Faiilfer, No. 94, of 1875. Return to the House of Loids on 
the motion of Lord Foxford (Earl of Limerick). Printed on tho 7th May, 1875. 
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will, I think, prefer to say, “ Tell us first what you are going to 
give tis in place of the Militia ?” 

To that end let us examine what the Militia are; what they now 
do for us, and what they have done for us in the past. I must 
altogether deny that the forge is the “useless toy” which Mr. Holms 
supposes it to be. I have had to inspect many of its regiments, 
especially in Ireland, and I can only say that if I had h^ the power 
of transferring those thousands of fine young fellows to the line 
bodily as they stood, I should be much better satisfied as to the pros¬ 
pects of the strength and efficiency of our army than I am at present. 
The Militia Reserve, especially, are almost the flower of the working 
class of this country. They arc sturdy farm-labourers, artisans, 
miners, colliers, iron-workers, and such like, earning good w^ages all 
the year round, and liking the month’s summer training as a holiday. 
30,000 of the best of them are already under engagement to join the 
line in case of vnr. If such men prcfei' to come to us through the 
Militia, instead of by direct enlistment, it would be most unw'ise and 
inexpedient to hinder them. Then, too, what have the Militia done 
for the line in the past ? To quote Mr. Ilolms’s own figures, from 
his valuable paper read before the Brighton Social Science Congress 
in October lust, they gave the lino, during the Peninsular war 
110,098 men; during the Crimean war, 71,182 men; and in the 
last four years they have given the lino no less than 20,000 men. 
At Waterloo, these Militia volunteers composed one-third, if not 
more, of those steadfast squares which stood like rocks amidst a 
foaming sea, and against which the flower of the French Cuirassiers 
flung themselves the whole day long, repeatedly but in vain. 

On the embodiment of the Militia, at the commencement of the 
Crimean war, nearly 20,000 Militiamen volunteered to the line 
within one month. This, then, is a solid source of supply that it 
would be most imprudent to meddle with destructively till wc can 
see our way clearly to* substituting something as good or more 
Tellable in its place. 

Mr. Holms argues that the Militia arc no longer necessary, 
because the Volunteers would now entirely supply their special 
function and office, that of taking charge of the home garrisons and 
arsenals in time of war, and thus leaving our whole regular army 
free and available at once for operations abroad. But unfortimately, 
in advancing this opinion so confidently, Mr. Holms proceeds 
entirely upon assumption ; for he asserts that regarding which 
neither he nor any one else has ever yet brought forward one atom 
of proof. In fact, all the evidence we have in the facts of several 
years’ past experience points to an exactly opposite conclusion. We 
know that it is with the greatest difficulty, after every sort of 
cajoling and coaxing, and indirect stLbsidising, that any com- 
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xnanding officer of a Volunteer corps has ever been able to get much 
more than 150 men of his regiment together for even seven days’ 
consecutive embodiment in camps in the autumn. There may be 
one or two singular exceptions to this rule. I believe Colonel Lloyd 
Lindsay's corps is one, but I am not aware of another. What 
childishness it is therefore to. talk of the Volunteers ever under¬ 
taking to ^1 the place of the ililitia for permanent embodiment in 
our camps and garrisons in time of war. Moreover, I directly put 
this question to Lord Bury, an enthusiastic Volunteer colonel, in a 
correspondence that took place between us in the Timest in December, 
1874, as to how many Volunteers he thought ho coufd assemble for 
this purpose for even one month, to say nothing of a year or two, in 
time of need ? It is scarcely necessary to say that Lord Bury found 
it convenient to leave this honu^ (jucstion unanswered; nor have 
I met with any bettor success from any of the many Volunteer 
colonels to whom I have fiilkod ou tlic subject. They arc all loud 
in declaring that “ the Volunteers are ready fur any tiling that may 
be required of tliein,” which in the abstract nobody doubts; but 
when it comes to details as to numbers and jieriods of embodiment, 
there come on a vagueness and uncertainty that are, to say the 
least, not reliable elements in a military calculation. 

A recent number (25tli December, 1875) of the Volunteers’own 
organ, the Volunteer Gazette^ devotes an elabor.ite article to proving 
that it is neither legal, reusouahle, nor po-^siblr that they should be 
called out, “either ly fourths at a time or in any other way,” for 
any contingency whatsocA'cr, except a distinct throat of actual and 
imminent invasion. It is at all events satisfactory to have any 
doubt on this point solved authoritatively by the self-appointed 
mouthpiece of our citizen-soldiers; and we would commend this 
article to Mr. Ilolms’s serious consideration beluie lie projioscs to go 
further in doing away with the Militia. 

Let me not be misunderstood. No one* has a greater admiration 
for the Volunteer movement, and for Voliinteers generally, than I 
have. I was one of those who, at the very iiifancy of the move¬ 
ment, ventured to say, w'hen some military critics of the clubs 
sneered at it, that I could see no reason why Englishmen of higher 
physique, and of much higfier education and intelligence, than the 
men of the line, with proper instruction and encouragement, should 
not become as good troops for home defence as any in the world ; 
and the Volunteers have fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, my pre¬ 
diction. 

But the question is not as to the high qualities of the Volunteers, 
which nobody wbo knows them doubts, but it is this; could they, 
and if they could, would they, take up the charge of our garrisons in 
permanent or even in temJ)orary embodiment, in time of war, so as 
to relieve our whole regular army P In the absence of any proof 
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to that oflFect, I must continue, roluctaiitly, to believe the contrarj^. 
I have not the slightest doubt that, in case of invasion, we should get 
not only 170,000, but 300,000 of them under arms in twenty-four 
hours; and that you might rely upon them—all traffic and business 
of all sorts being necessarily suspended by invasion—to hold together 
as long as there romainod a foreign Soldier <5n our soil. To meet 
invasion they are, and will, I trust, coutinuc to bo for many years', 
our best and largest Home Reserve. But to talk of them as a 
substitute for the ^Militia is merely s(‘lf-deception, and another of those 
popular fallacies so provahuit in this countiy, from our happy igno¬ 
rance of practicai military ma?ters. 

The sooner this pernicious fallacy is carefully examined, dissjected, 
and then blown to atoms, Ihe better for the prospects of a rofounda- 
tion of our military strength on a sound basis. 

So much, then, I think I am justified in assuming as a conse¬ 
quence of the argument that has gone before, that mi iniennediate 
(tmilnhh force of muic tior( ivv ahvfUjH hare m a conuccUng link 

hettceen the line and the Volunieer-^y a force that will become oTnbodicd for 
permanent homo service, perhaps extending over •throe yoai's, imme¬ 
diately upon the declaration of war; and by thus relieving our line 
trf>ops in the garrisons, arsenals, and groat camps of the kingdom, 
release the whole available regulg^r force of Great Biitaiu, and a 
part of tliat of Ireland, for immediate operations abroad. 

Such an intermediate force, of the necessary strength, we have 
not got in England at present, because the Militia are only half 
their numbers. And should Mr. Holms’s inoasui'o he carried 
oiit, and the Militia abolished, we should have no semblance at 
all of such a force. The A^oluutccrs, as I have carefully shown, 
cannot till this gap; their functions arc widtdy different. The 
Volunteer Gazette says frankly, and without any circumlocution, 
that they would not attempt il; that they are not intended for that 
sort of woi'k. 

It is evident that something must be done to amend our position, 
and that shortly; and grave and heavy will he the responsibility of 
the present war minister if the Session of 187G passes without that 
somctiilng being done, h) carry on a stpp further the successful 
labours of his predecessor. The twelve linos of strategical railways 
that Russia has built with English luoiioy since 1854, and which 
will be complete in two years bonce; her 2,250,000 of anned 
men that her General Service decree of 1870 will make disposable 
in 1878; the tearing up the treaty of Paris; the 200,000 men kept 
constantly massed in the Caucasus, which, now that the Poti-Baku 
Railway and the steam flotilla on the Caspian are complete, are 
within thirty days’ rail, steam, and inarch from Herat, are none of 
them defensive measures, and moreover they can be aimed offen¬ 
sively at nobody but us. 
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If I am unduly urgent, in season and out of season, for “ something 
to be done/’ in the Session of 1876, it is because we must legislate 
now, if we are to be safe five years hence. No reform that we may 
now initiate, however wisely conceived it be, can give us, with our 
limited numbers, any appreciable result as regards infantry reserves, 
before 1881 or 1882. * According to a trite, but true phrase, “ a good 
deal may happen before then.'/ There is, therefore, no time to be lost. 
Our military situation is simply this. With our line 4,000 below 
a reduced peace strength now; with the necessity of finding some 
}),000 more recruits in 1877 staring us in the face, and an increasing 
demand impending in each year afterwards ; with the Militia about 
60,000 rank and file below its strength, and steadily decreasing too; 
with the recruiting returns of this year showing nearly 2,000 less 
than last year; it is too plainly evident^that the present system has 
ceased to supply us adec^uately with the free flow of men to the army 
and the Militia which we want, even in time of peace, and that it 
must inevitably utterly collapse and break down with the first strain 
of war. ‘ 

To talk of successfully prosecuting a war, which we should begin 
with GUjOOO men short of our home or defensive force, with such 
means, is simply folly. 

The casualties of war arc now.calculatcd at about 40 per cent, of 
the infantry alone, during the first twelve monihs, and of the other 
arms in a less proportion. Is it not evident that within two months 
of the outbreak of war, we should be at our wits' end for men ? 
Our present supply would not carry us successfully through the first 
three months of a stiff war against the conscripted thousands of 
Eussia. ^ 

I have shown already at page 444, that one alternative projiGsed, 
viz., an endeavour to keep pace with the pecuniary rise of the labour 
market by increased pay alone, is wholly out of the question—even 
in peace time. It is well known now that the present government 
propose to meet this difficulty by an increase of pay only. I have 
no objection to that—if only it could he shown that it would be 
effectual and final. 

But I do not hesitate to declare and avow my belief that 
increased pay alone will not solve the question. Experience in the 
past tells U8 so plainly. We had an increase of 2rf. per man per diem to 
the line in 1867, and other advances to the Militia, making a total of 
just £500,000 a year. In 1873 again, we had another increase, 
which, between free ration of about a day to the line, with 
corresponding deductions, amounted to about £180,000 a year. 
Neither of these has improved our position in the least. In fact, now, 
in 1876, we are considerably worse off as to supply of numbers and 
as to physique than we were in 1873 : most decidedly, in physique, 
20 per cent, worse off than we were in 1867. Why, then, should we 
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expect greater results from the proposed iucrease of pay in 1876 ? 
The increased demand for labour is a steadily rising tide. It has 
swamped us on both these former occasions^ and will do it again in 
three or four years hence, just when it will be too late to apply any 
other remedy effectually. With this worse result; that though we 
ore in profound peace now, quite possibly four years hence, or 1880, 
may find us on the verge of a general European war. *• 

What is to be done then ? Must we come, as so many insist, to 
compulsory service for the MiUtia in its old objectionable form, as 
applied during;the war with^France, at the beginning of th&century ? 
Is there no intermediate course open ? I believe that there is ; one 
widely different from, and yet more effectual than, a pure compulsory 
service; u mode as opposed to conscription, or to ballot for the 
Militia, as now” popularly imdcrstood, as the voluntary labour of 
hired men is the opposite of slavery. An^ so believing, and with the 
<5arnest desire to solve this question satisfactorily, I venture to 
submit, in all diffidence, for the careful and deliberate judgment of 
the people of England, that which I believe to be the groundwork of 
a sound system of national defence. 

I believe this remedy to be in a joint application of two distinct 
lueunK to the same end. Not doubled estimates, but a small and 
carefully graduated increase of pi)", as deferred pay, to the line, and 
consequently to the line reserve also. Not conscription, or any- 
* thing like it; not even ballot for the Militia, in the sense in ■which 
it w'as understood betw^een 1805 and 1815, or even in the form in 
which many would desire to reapply it now; hut a general 
national training to arms, almost entirely optional and voluntary, the 
principal inducement being the large money prizes to be gained by 
the wage-earning class by prc\dous training, and temporary engage¬ 
ment in time of war; but with just sC much of a wholly altered and 
restricted ballot applied U) the formation of aljocal Militia, as would, 
w'hile forming only a subordinate feature in the scheme, serve to 
regulate and methodize it throughout, A general national training 
to arms, commencing with boys at school at tw^elve years of age, and 
extended, once a week on Saturdays only, till the age of twenty-one. 
But regulated so as to produce, by moans of a modified ballot, for 
u strictly local militia, 36,000 men a year, selected by lot from the 
whole number trained, on whom would devolve the embodiment 
for local garrison service, only in time of toar, and then only for three 
months in each year for each individual; thus to take the place of the 
2 ms€nt Militia, The basis would he the ballot, compulsion it is true; 
but compulsion only adopted to that limited extent which the nation 
shall deliberately and unanimously consent to accept, after the 
fullest examination of the question in .all its bearings through 
its representatives in Parliament. I do devoutly believe that if 
we can divest our minds of long-standing prejudices, and 
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look at things as they are, and not as they seem to be, the way 
out of this difficulty is not hard to devise. If wc have the moral 
courage not to turn away and stop our ears at the first sound of 
the horrible name “ ballot,but to face this spectre boldly, 
and handle it; familiarise ourselves with it, and learn its details 
thoroughly, so as to know what to adopt under restriction, and what 
to reject rfncompromisiiigly; wliat to bear cheerfully as equitable, 
and what to resist constitutionally to the last inch; our task will 
lighten as we proceed. The proposition of a modified ballot for 
Militia is not to be dismissed in a sentence, either for admission or 
rejection. It is a comi^lcx one, and contains quite such opposite 
elements, of intolerable evil if abused, and yet of vast available good 
if judiciously used, as those indicated above. I believe, under calm 
examination, a system of sound yet easy general national training 
can be devised, which, as coupled with a strictly modified ballot for 
a Htrkthj local can be made not only tolerable, but perfectly 

acceptable to our proud, captious, liberty-loving people. It is time 
that the generous lesson the Volunteers liave given us should bear 
fruit in a more extended voluntary assumption of a duty that 
belongs to us all alike, but has hitlicrto boeu borne by only a section 
of the nation. 

The very first condition towards the militaiy burden of the 
nation being assumed, voluntaril}’^, by all, woubl bo, that it should be 
so equitably adjusted as to boar equally upon all, “without par¬ 
tiality, favour, or affection.” The details of tliis might and probably 
would even uicludo a graduated payment from tlic richer to the 
poorer classes us compensation for the loss of their time, which is to 
the labouring .class the breuxl of their families; this compensation 
to be arranged according to income. 

Wc require, then, to substitute for the present Militia one 
purely local in its liability, subject to. embodiment only in war 
time, and then only for three months in each year for each individual; 
with this further restrictive probability, that as the improved means 
of communication allow men to assemble so rapidly at local centres 
now, the class of the current yeai% that is, the class under drill at the 
time of the breaking out .of war, would probably suffice for all 
purposes of defence of the garrisons while being thus trained for six 
months, and the others, after being once drilled, iconldprobably only 
be called out in turn for sijo weehs in the ycar^ even during the hottest 
tcar^ The cost to the country of four reliefs in the year would un¬ 
doubtedly bo considerable ; but the indirect gain to the revenue from 
only 30,000 instead of 120,000 pair of hands being withdrawn from 
productive industry at one time, would more than compensate for it. 

This plan can be worked so as to be burdensome to none, and to 
entail scarcely greater individual loss of liberty than the Volunteers 
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have voluntarily and spiritedly taken upon themselves, for the 
nation’s good, ^r the last sixteen years. 1 freely admit that, in 
this respect, they are my model, that they have taught mo the lesson 
I here strive to utilise. I am, I hope, above aU things, a staunch 
Liberal. The principle of otJr constitution that I hold the dearest 
is, that of the perfect equality of every man as before the law. 

In advocating, then, a modified form of Militia ballot order to 
save us from national humiliation, it need scarcely be said that 
the present Ballot Law (suspended annually since 1829 and per¬ 
manently since ^8C0) would not be tolerated now for one moment. 
No government could venture to revive it in any emergency, how¬ 
ever great, and I said so repeatedly last year ; for it contains the 
gross injustice of two forms of exemption of the most inequitable, 
I had almost said iniquitous, nature; one exernpliiig a man who 
pays a £10 fine, the other for every man -v^ho becomes an effective 
Volunteer at his own expense. Neither of these exemptions could 
be dreamt of for a moment now. They would be simply privi¬ 
leged class evasions of a general and public duty, which could only 
exist in the dark times of popular non-rcprcseulation, or misrepre¬ 
sentation, before the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Their result, if cv(?r revived, would be to form a net, through the 
meshes of wdiich every man of an income over, say, £3 a w^eek might 
escape; while every poorer man would be bound to serve com¬ 
pulsorily. It is superfluous to say, those who fought so wisely and 
so well lust year for the amendment of the Labour Law's w'ould not 
tolerate this for a moment. 

To divest ourselves of erroneous popular notions, let us see, first of 
all, what is Conscription ? 

It is the practice, prevalent in foreign countries, of taking men 
forcibly from their homes to serve; first as soldiers ; secondly, in the 
regular army; thirdly, in^w'ar abroad. How docs this resemble a 
Militia ballot ? A modified ballot for a purely local Militia w’ould 
be the reverse of all this,* on all three main points. It would in 
fact not only be the opposite of conscription in every particular, but 
it would make conscription for ever impossible in England, by 
showing that it was totally unnecessary. . The balloted local miKtia- 
man would serve, first, near his own home; secondly, not in the 
regular army, but in a local Militia consisting of his acquaintances 
and neighbours, and under no circumstances whatever, abroad ; 
and thirdly, could never bo engaged in war, except in the case of 
invasion, iorJ the defence of his own home; which is what the 
Volunteers uaYO already spontaneously undertaken. 

What would a balloted local militiaman’s liability amount to P 
That, if war occurred in the sumo year in which he was balloted, he 
nught bo kept in a camp or garrison for six months; his wife and 
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family, if he had any, being meanwhile supported by the State, and 
he receiving free food, lodging, clothing, and 2s. a day pay. 

If war occurred in any of the three following years to that in 
which he was balloted, his time of embodiment would only be six 
weeks. *■ 

And by his twenty-fifth birthday he would be entirely free from 
liability of«"any sort to the State. Never, under any circumstances, 
could ho be sent out of the United Kingdom; never could he be 
engaged with an enemy unless that enemy had already landed on 
our shores. The legal liability of the Volunteers aftpr embodiment 
by order in Council, is already, I repeat, precisely this. Further, as 
the period of liability to bo called out would only extend to four 
years, from twenty-one to twenty-five years of age, the chances 
would be ten to one against a man's ever being called out at all 
during his time of liability. It might happen once in a generation. 

The number of young men reaching twenty-ono years of age 
annually in England and Scotland is about 225,000. This plan does 
not of eou^^^e apply to Ireland. That country, in consideration of 
her exceptional circumstances, and her only rt<;eutly revived i)roH- 
perity, ought to he exempted from any species of (compulsory service 
for many years to come, and should he lc‘ft free to supply, as hereto¬ 
fore, the lino and her own Militia with such men as (‘boose to 
embrace a military life voluntarily. It would b(} manifestly neither 
politic nor just to do otherwise, considering what might he ihc 
position of a balloted Irish militiaman in relation to questions which 
affect closely both his religion and his politics. 

By drawing 3G,000 men annually to the Militia, or about one man 
in every six, w^hich, deducting casualties, would give eventually an 
effective force of about 30,000 from each year’s (dass, the total in 
four years, the limit of time proposed, would be about 120,000. 
Enough to admit of a fresh I'clief of 30,000 every throe months to 
the garrisons in time of war, as proposed by the mobilisation scheme 
for the Volunteers, and yet not too muoh for the defence of the 
kingdom, if the whole 120,000, in addition to 21,490 Irish Volun¬ 
tary Militia, and to 170,000 Volunteers, were calh'd out together to 
meet invasion : the regulai^ army, all but 20,000 in the garrisons, 
being at the same time engaged in a foreign war. 

The Local Militia should be chosen by ballot from all classes, 
without substitution or money exemption. Religious scruples against 
military service, such as those of the Quakers, and the family 
exemptions for domestic reasons, common to all countries, should be 
the only ones admitted. 

I have said that the ballot would be the means of selection. But 
once that was conceded as a principle, the groat aim of the State 
would of course be to lighten the burden by every possible means. 
To this end the great engine would be a gratuitous preliminary 
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Anticipatory Training for all who chose to accept it, from the age 
of twelve to that of twenty-one; with this great object, by antici¬ 
pating the chances of the ballot, to make the training subsequent 
to being drawn as short as possible. 

This would lighten the obligation, especially to the wage-earning 
class, so as to reduce it, in practice, to next Ito nothing, while at 
the same time the ^^ossihk power of .keeping a man out for six 
months when balloted, though it would probably never require to 
be used, could be judiciously managed so as to get the highest 
degree of military efficiency, by making it worth every manis while 
to work to the best of his ability, both at the preparatory drill school 
and at. the four weeks subsequently at the brigjule depot. , 

This groat lever of ballot, then, properly used, would effect two 
great results:— • 

Pint, It would train about one-half to qnc-third of the cflfective 
youth of the nation to a partial, yet a very considerable, knowledge 
of arms. 

Second, It would fully repay the country for any outlaV, for these 
thousands of partly trained men, probably aboiTt 120,000 a year, 
woTild ropresimt so much more immediately available reinforcement 
for the Volunteers in case of invasion. 

Having fixed the maximum time of drill for a militiaman at six 
months as Jlr. Hardy’s Militia Laws Consolidation Act did last 
year, the State should freely give every man in the country, rich and 
poor alike, the nit'ans, gratuitously, of anticipating his j3ossible chance 
of being caught by the ballot at twenty-ono years of ago. By thus 
enabling him by previous diill, first at school from twelve to sixteen, 
and then in a Government military drill school from sixteen to 
twenty-one, to qualify liimscdf beforehand, at his leisure hours, and 
therefore w'ithout pecuniary loss, once in ten days say, extended over 
those five last years, m tlml he eouM yxm an a drilled mklier tviihin 
three, four, fii'e, or sir weeks after being eaughi hy the ballot, it woxdd 
confer a groat boon upon the classes whoso time is their money, and 
the burden of the ballot would become thus almost nominal. 

Time gained is the first object, and the second object, and the 
third object, in modem war. And the value of the time thus 
gained in previous instruction and preparation, and having about 
one-third of the effective youth of the country so far taught as to be 
able to take up arms, in defensive positions, at a week’s notice, 
would be incalculable in a money point of view. It is the system 
that enables Switzerland to hold her own, and preserves her frontiers 
from violation. Thus could this great change be accomplished 
with no loss, or next to none, to the working classes, to whom of 
course it would be a greater object than to richer men to anticipate 
the future training. The Government Drill Schools, superintended 
by carefully chosen, efficient regular officers, should be open every 
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night in tho ^reek, except Sundays. Working men would probably 
drill on Saturday afternoons only. Professional men, tradesmen, 
and men of leisure, would suit themselves, on any evening, or night, 
they jdeased. A close register would be carefully kept at each 
school of every incliA'iduars attendance—dates, hours, and progress. 
It would become a detail for future consideration whether the poorer 
working rmen—earning, say,, less than five-and-twenty shillings a 
week—should not be paid 2iL an hour for good drill, especially if 
they had any distance to come in tlie country. Payment always to 
he conditional on the completion of so nianj'—a fixed, qualifying 
number of drills. 

The process of gradual national instruction would he thus. In 
every school throughout the country, a Government drill instructor, 
an old soldier, qualified hy a certificate, and paid 2s, a week extra to 
his pension, would attend, one afternoon in a week, for two hours, 
to drill the hoys, over twelve and under sixteen, in a few simple, 
marching movements (strictly according to the Field Exercise) in 
gymnastics‘and drill, without arms. 

This step alone ^Vould effect one great and good thing. It would 
improve the health, physique, and hearing of hundreds of thousands 
of hoys, and teach them habits of order, r<'gularity, ohedicnice, and 
combined action. 'No one who has read the touching uecouiits of 
the burning of the Goliath^ of the heroism, devotion, and generosity 
shown there hy tho hoys, can doulit the moral as well as physical 
good such a training t(» combined effort wotdd do the nation. 

As to the more advanced Government Drill Schools. These should 
bo scattered over tho country as widely as possible, but with careful 
regard to the necessary localities. Th(\v could best be formed by 
Government taking over, at a liberal valuation, or acquiring tempo¬ 
rarily at an agreed rent, the present A^oluntecr drill sheds and halls, 
all over the country; which, however, could still l>c used for iheii' 
present purposes, tliough enlarged if necessary. 

My object is not to sweep away the .Volunteer system, but to 
utilise it as much as possible, hy grafting it on, and partially incor¬ 
porating it with, the new proposed local Militia sj’stem. Thej^ would 
thus be tAVo great means, each totally distinct in composition, in 
quality, and in degree of the military oldigation they each incurred, 
but both working harmoniously together to tho same end—^tbe 
national defence. The present Volunteer corps would lend local 
assistance to tho anticipatory drill of tho local Militia by leasing 
them their sheds; tho local ]\Iilitia training staff would infuse a far 
greater element of order, regularity, and discipline into the Volun¬ 
teers, who used the same drill places, but in entirely distinct classes, 
hy the indirect example of their more stringent military organizur 
tion, habits, and responsibility. This is my answer to Lord Buryis 
most reasonable challenge that tho Volunteer system shotild not be 
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annihilated, but utilised. I perfectly agree with him; and it will 
be a matter of pleasure to mo if experienced and zealous Volunteer 
Commanding Officers will consider the subject and throw out valuable 
suggestions for the development and perfection of the proposed system. 
Moreover, any man whom thtf ballot had once 'pa^ml over would be 
free to join the Volunteers. No do*ubt thousands would do so- 
The two systems thus would mutually ^elp each other. •• 

But to use the ballot as Lord Elcho wishes, as I hope he will 
pardon me for saying he evidently does,^ as merely a means towards 
forming a gigantic Volunteer army, double the present numbers, but 
under no more stringent conditions of service than at present, would 
bo disastrous. It would be to repeat most inexcusably the. great 
mistake of our early experiment in 1803, which of course failed from 
its own inherent and inourable vices. The full accoimt of that 
failure will bo found in Mr. Clode’s excellent book, “ The MiKtary 
Forces of the Crown/’ at page 314, vol. 1. Mr. Windham, taunting 
Mr. Addington with this failure, in the debate of the 9th December, 
1803 (Hec Hansard, Old Series, vol. I., page 179), said,The right 
honourable gentleman has not only not provided an army, he has 
made it impossible that an army should ever be provided. For ” 
(by this misapplication of the ballot) ‘*he has locked up 420,000 
men, out of an available strength of 500,000, in an army of 
Volunteers,” whore they were of nonuse cither for permanent embodi¬ 
ment, or to re-iiiforcc the line. It is to he hoped that all future 
modifications of the ballot will at all events avoid this fatal mistake. 
Now, as to the indirect action of this limited ballot upon the line,— 
not the least important of its probable effects. If once ballot is 
recognised by the nation in its limited application to the provision of 
u local Militia from all classes of society, and not from a small 
section of one class only, the intfirect stimulus given to recruiting for 
the line will be enormous.^ In this way. The gentleman, or pro¬ 
fessional man, or tradesman, balloted for the Militia, will, I grant, 
rarely, if ever, be induced to volunteer for the line, except under the 
impetus of a great popular war. With the working man or artizan, 
earning a pound a week or less, if thus balloted, the case would be 
entii’ely different. He will deliberately w,eigh his pecuniary chances 
in the two lines of military service then open to him—the one 
compulsory and non-paying, the other voluntary and highly re- 
mtmorative. And many a fine young fellow, who would never look 
at the army as now constituted and paid, will then reason with 
himself thus: I am balloted for the Militia. I shall be called out 
for five or six weeks’ drill this year certain. And any time during 
the next four years, if war break out I may be put into a garrison 

(1) See bifi speech to the Voluntoers, at the Shaftesbury Park Kstato, on 6th June, 
1876, and his letter to the News of the Zlst January, 1876. 
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or camp for three months each year; getting only 8rf. a day doar^ 
and perhaps permanently losing my engagement at my employer's. 
I shall thus be out of work perhaps four or five months; and if I 
complete this militia liability, I shall have nothing to show for it at 
the end. Why not volunteer for the "line at once for three years- 
home^ service? I shall come'back with £18 to £20 in my pocket. 
I never call hope to save the half of that at my trade. Besides my 
lump of hard cash, I shall have earned 6^/. a day reserve pay to keep 
me for the next nine years at my business. Here goes for the 
line, for 'three years' Home Service.” 

The regular army will thus get many a promising recruit, whoso 
vacancj’- in the local Militia will be at once filled up by ballot. If 
this source only gives us 6,000 men a year out of the 36,000 the 
ballot would annually catch, it will have .done a great deal; quite 
enough, together Avith t^c stimulated voluntary enlistment at in¬ 
creased pay (see further, p. 459), to keep the line quite full, and to 
fill it with the right stamp of men. 

But the most momentous bearing of a general national training, 
used conjointly with a sj’stcm of anticipatoiy drill, to forestall the 
chance of the ballot, has vet to he considered. I have estimated 
the probable numbers that would take advantagi* of the anticipatory 
instruction at about 126,000 a year; or half of the youth attaining 
twenty-one years of ago uni>ually. This Avould giA^e, in five years' 
time, a body of about 500,000 men (deducting for deaths, &c.), 
who were, more or less, trained to arms. 

They Avould have each undergone, probably, first, 40 drills a year 
of 2 hours each at school, for 4 years, equal to 160 di'ills; and 
about 40 drills a year of 2 hours each on Saturday, for 5 years, 
at the Grovernment drill schools, equal to 200 drills, or a total of 720 
hours’ drill each; equal, excluding fractions, at 3 drills a day, to 
about 240 days, or 8 months of continuops drill; or, deducting for 
the effects of intermission, say only equal to 4 months of continuous 
drill. This is, however, a vast amount ©f instruction when com¬ 
bined with the gradually acquired habit of discipline. Of these 
e500,000, perhaps a quarter, or 125,000 out of the whole, A/v-ould be of 
the class and pecuniary circumstances to be liable to be tempted by 
a large war bounty, say 25 or 30, or even 40 guineas, to volunteer 
for the lino in time of war for the duration of the emnpaign only. 
This is the most effective mode of getting men in large quantities at 
short notice and for short periods. - 

(1) An article in The Times of the 28th December last showed that under the now 
system of linked battalions tho period of any ono reg^imont’s home service can now bo 
foreseen and known to a certainty, except in case of war. The recruit could thus ensun* 
three years* home service, by choosing a regiment which had five or six years* homo 
service yet to run. Men now^ enlisted are allowed the widest choice; and an officer, 
not under the rank of colonel, is present, at thoir final engagement, to advise them on 
that choice. 
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If any one doubts that such a general national training to arms, 
with the ballot as a regulator and incentive only, would-be con¬ 
ceived in the direct and immediate interests of the working, or wage- 
earning, class, let him consider the subject for a moment in its 
operation on volunteering on the breaking out of a great European war. 

As I have shown, our present system, and I fear any possible 
modification of it also, would leave .us at the end of ttro months^ 
hostilities at our wits* end for men. But that is just the crisis in which 
the vast benefit of the anticipatory training,** to both the individual 
and the State, ^would come into play. The working man who had 
escaped the ballot altogether, but who had, between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-one, obtained from the State a gratuitous military train¬ 
ing of 720 occasional drills, the equivalent, as I have said, 
of four months* consecutive drill, would at once command the 
situation. Ilis military marketable valjic, as a partially-drilled 
soldier, w’ould be at least £25 ; and he could secure this amount 
of bounty at once, by walking into the nearest barrack, and en¬ 
gaging for the line, for the duration of the campaigif'only. This 
rests on aclTial facia. In tlie second year of file Crimean war, the 
bounty for a cavalry recruit reached £10, for an infantry recruit 
£8; and the levy money in each case was respectively £11 13s, Qd, 
and £9 lS.y. (yd. more; making total of £21 lofi. ^d. for a man 
enlisting for cavalry, and for infantry £17 18&*. This was 

for a totally untrained and often immature lad of 5 feet 2 inches. 
The value of a robust working man, twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years of age, with muscles in hard, working ti'aining, already a 
drilled soldier, more highly disciplined than any present Volunteer, 
from the fact that his occasional training—and therefore gradual 
miKtary indoctrination—^had extended over nine years, would mani¬ 
festly be much more. At the outset of war he might command £25, 
rapidly rising, as the wj^r continued, to probably £40, or more. 
The bounty to volunteers during the American war of 1861-C5 
wont up to £50, and then to £60, a man ; and doubtless with us it 
would be higher if the war lasted: for in the Peninsular times it 
amounted, in some cases, to 60 guineas foi’ a Militia substitute, and 
the average price for a lino recruit, from 1808 to 1814, was £40. 

Thus the national anticipatory training w'ould put the working 
classes of this country not only in the position of being on an 
equality, or at no pecuniary disadvantage, with richer men, if 
caught by the operation of the ballot for the Militia, but in war time 
would give them a highly remunerative war value, acquired without 
cost to themselves, and without having been withdrawn one hour 
from their ordinary industrial occupations. 

I therefore confidently affirm that this modification of any future 
Ballot Act is that for which any Liberal reformer, and every Labour 
representative, should strenuously and uncompromisingly strive. 

HH 2 
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At all events, if this be not adopted, let us, who have those interests 
at heart, insist on hearing nothing more henceforth about the appli¬ 
cation of the ballot to the Militia, in any other way, such, for 
instance, as Lord Elcho’s proposition, which would bo distinctly 
opposed to Labour-class interests. And it is self-evident that this 
national system would be best for the State also. For, first, it is the 
only meanc which we can ever hope for of rapidly expanding our 
peace establishment army of 100,000 men to a war force of 200,000. 
No Reserve system whatever, be it Lord CardwelPs, or any amplifi¬ 
cation of that, will ever bring our war force, for operations abroad, 
to more than from 120,000 to 140,000 Infantry ; and it will take at 
least eight years more 1o do that, whereas a general training would 
give us the means of deplojung 200,000 in five years from this time. 
Then, as was the case with the Americans i,u 1805, immense economy 
would ensue from the immediate disbanding of the temporarily 
engaged men on the termination of the campaign, with a gratuity 
of three months’ pay per man. Of the 000,000 men who marched 
past the President at Washington in April and May, 1805, after the 
defeat of the South,*beforc six weeks 500,000 had returned quietly 
into civil life and to industrial pursuits. And we might similarly 
reduce a field army of 200,000 by at least (i0,000, hi a month. Of 
course, a liberal scale of widows’ pensions, and of gratuities for 
wounds, would have to bo adjusted to the conditions of service of 
these temporarily engaged men. Jlut su(di a general training would 
establish at once a flexible mode of ready expansion suited both to 
our militarj", industrial, and economical needs. This would be a 
measure neither I'russian nor French, but essentially English. 

Probably it would be very rare—wilh the immense incentive to 
diligence that the power of detention would give, and at Ihree drills 
a day, under competent and practised instructors at the brigade 
depots,—it would be very rare, I saj', for a man to be kept more 
than four or five weeks—including musketry—before being dismissed 
home as a “ passed ” and trained Local Militiaman. 

Once the principle is accepted, a hundred ways would be found 
by our practical, quick-witted people, for lessening the time of drill, 
and yet keeping the instruetjon effective, for all practical purposes. 

This, as will he seen, is no intolerable burden ; it would, indeed, 
bo scarcely felt even by the poorest, to the moderately well-off and 
the rich, it would be mere healthy pastime. Yet by means of 
judicious use of the great lever of the power of detention, it 
would undoubtedly give us, whai we. hare not now, and never shall 
have tinder any existing system, a local Militia, composed of the flower 
of the youth of the country, at their best and freest age, highly dis¬ 
ciplined ; drilled to that extent, that with six weeks' jnore continuous 
embodiment (and we shall always have at least that amount of warn¬ 
ing before an invasion) they would be equal to any local troops in the 
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world ; and with this advantage, which no other'plan can give us, 
that their numbers, though only 120,000, would be always full to 
the complete establishment. The power of counting upon absolutely 
certain numbers, at a certain place and time, without fail, is worth all 
else besides, in a military calhulation. 

And one immediate eflTcct would that when men of wealth, 
intelligence, and education wore in the local Militia ranks**the officers 
of Militia would require to be both more thoroughly educated profes¬ 
sionally, and of the highest social standing. Every man, in every 
grade of military life, W'Ould,be raised one step higher. Men of the 
highest birth and position would be proud to compete, and to care¬ 
fully qualify themselves professionally, for the active command of 
their county local Militia regiments. 

The scheme may seem »n ambitious one, but for a great and rich 
country like Ibis a wide and comprobensi;j'o military policy, adapted 
to every circumstance and every class of its people, is the most 
economical in the end. The money-saving, hy adopting a general 
training, together with a modified ballot for the Milifia, would be 
about £160,000 a year upon the two items of bounty now given to 
Militia recruits on enlistment and on the item of boimtios annually 
to men rc-engagiug in the Militia Reserve. 

But the ultimate saving in ^‘educed estimates would be con¬ 
siderable. And as the bounty to Militia recruits would cease at once 
after 1st January, 1878, there would be, immediately the system 
came into force, about £160,000 available annually, which could 
be employed in increased pay to the lino. 

The scheme of tins paper has throughout contemplated a close 
adherence to the great national principle that for the regular army— 
that is, for colonial service and >var service abroad—men must be 
got solely by making it Avorth their while pecuniarily ; which means 
increased advantages in lie shape of a slightly increased pay, but 
far better applied and distributed. 

The means to this end ffir tlic line are contained in the principle 
of Deferred Pay, in lieu of pensions. Thus, and thus only, can line 
service be made the thing I have often desired to see it—a paying 
career for the working class. 

A rise of 2d. a day to tlic private soldier, and in propoi'tion to the 
non-commissioned ranks, would, I am persuaded, if applied in the 
shape of deferred pay, and mnnltanvomhj mih the application of ballot 
to a local Militia, and with an increased pay of 6rf. and 8d. to 
the Army Reserve men (according as they went into the Reserve 
after three or six years^ serAnce), get us out of all our difficulties. 
The total cost of this increased pay to line and Reserve would be 
under £500,000 a year. 

The system of deferred pay would answer the same purpose as 
regards the soldier, that the friendly and benefit societies do for the 
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labourer ^and artisan. It would be a perfectly fair bargain for 
the State to drive with the man, to m^ke him thus thrifty in spito 
of himself^ and compel him to provide for the future ; oven though 
it be at first against his will. Of course this deferred pay should 
belong inalienably to the soldier. It should be subject to no deduc¬ 
tions whatever, and not liable" to forfeiture for any crime ho might 
commit, oswcept the one offence of desertion. 

Fourpence a day, thus banked for three years, with interest, would 
send the man to the Reserve with £20 to his credit, or if he served 
six years, he would leave with some £40 to £43: a sum which a 
labourer or farm servant may wait half a lifetime before he can 
accumulate. On passing into the Reserve, two-thirds of the acoumulated 
sum should he paid to him at once to set him up in civil life, and the 
other third retained, still at interest, as a guarantee against his 
absconding or emigrating. The pay of the Army Reserve, also, 
should bo raised slightly. Foui^cnce a day, the present Reserve 
retaining fee, is tcdally insuflicient. It is barely enough to keep a 
man from eftarvation; and most soldiers who have taken it would 
be only too glad £o be back with their regiments if they could 
return. 

Short service and deferred pay, and iiuiroasod Reserve pay, I say 
again, on this improved scale, Avould make the army a profitable 
career for the working-class. 

To recapitulate the heads of reform : Establish gonei'al national 
training, distributed as follows:— 

1 . DriU in schools from twelve to sixteen yours of age, under 
old, certificated, soldier-instructors. 

2. Higher Government drill sc*hools for adults, for the “ anticipa¬ 
tory drill,” previous to ballot. 

3. A modified ballot, to select a local Militia. 

4. Drill, at brigade depots, f(ffer ballot, the legal maximum to be 
six months, reducible by individual diligence to three or four weeks 
or less, according to the proficiency of the? man. 

5. Higher drill (officers’) schools, having their head-quarters in 
each London Guards’ Barrack, at Aldershot, Chatham for Engineers, 
Colchester, PljTnouth, Woolwich, lastly the Curragh and Edinburgh, 
for Militia and Volunteer ofiicers. 

6 . Increased pay for the line of 2d, a day, as Deferred Pay. 

7. Increase of the Reserve pay, to (id, after three, and 8d, after 
six years’ line service; in each case with 2d. a day banked, at 4 per 
cent., to the end of the term of service. 

And finally. 8. A short course at the Military Colleges of Sand¬ 
hurst and Woolwich, for future officers for the local Militia. 

The gradual means for bringing a local Militia into existence 
would be,— 
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1, Pass an Amended Ballot Law in lS77, to come into force on 
1st January, 1878. 

2 . After July, 1877, enlist no more men voluntarily for the 
Militia, except those who would engage, at the time of enlist¬ 
ment, to serve in the Mjjitia Rcseiwe also; of course with the 
present additional annual bounty thm gradttally converting the 
icJiole ejciding MUitia, hy purely optfonal and voluntary mcam, into a 
reinforcement for the line for war abroad. 

3. Open di'ill scliools at every Volunteer head-quarters in town 
and country, including the company head-quarters of scattered 
administrative battalions, aftd invite those who would be liable to be 
drawn after the 1st January, 1878, viz., all the thousands of youths 
no?r of ('ightcen and nincto(*n years of age, to commence drilling at 
once, in order to anticipate the ballot, 

4, By January, 1870, the present militia, from recruiting being 
discontinued, would have fallen off by alJOut 30,000 men. The first 
draft of balloted men, to be called out for four, five, or six weeks* 
drill, according to proficiency, in !March, 1878, would bc 30,000 men. 
Between August, 1870, and March, 1878, they CQuld work out seventy- 
two drills eiwjh. By March, 1881, the whole Militia would be 
composed of balloted nion, and tbc whole o£ the present Militia 
would luno (‘ither passed into the Militia Iteserve, volunteered to the 
lino under the increased pay anJ deferred pay inducements, or would 
hiixi) ceased Ihoir military engagement altogetlier. The men 
balloted in 1878 and 1870 would liavo to come out for a month each 
in the following year; as beUvecn 1870 and 1878 they could only, 
working their best, put in seventy or eighty drills each. After the 
third year of the system this could be cased off. By the beginning 
of 1882 we could look around us wdth confidence; having a full Line, 
a full local Militia, and a Volunteer force rather above its present 
strength. Our available force, in 1882, would stand as follows:— 

Men. 

Local Militia in England and Scotland selected hy lot from all 

classes of society •.120.000 

Irish Voluntary Militia, as at present. 22,000 

The Vohmteor Force, say. 180,000 

Yeomanry Oavalry auid I'lnrolled Pensioners, as at present . 37,000 

The above available onlt/ for Home Befonce . . . 339,000 

Available for service abroad vro should liavc^:— 

Army Rosorvo, as now gradually forming (see page 433) . 42,000 

Reinforcements to the Army Reserve, by drafting in men of 
3 years’ service, say 3,000 a year only, for the next 6 years, 
as soon as a flow of recruits was secured .... 18,000 

-Army Reserve, total. 60,000 

il) The present Militia Reserve would have ceasod to exist by the expiry of their 
ongAgoments. 
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EEGULAB ARMY AT HOME. 

Uen. 


Cavalry:—3 Household Begiments, 1,028; 19 Line llegi* 

monts, 9,4 j8 . .. 10,466 

Eoyal Artillery, as at present. 16,742 

Engineers, as at present (these are combatsttits only) . \ 2,701 

Amiy Service, and Arnpiy Hospital Corps .... 3,400 


Infantry :r'-Guai-d8, 7 Battalions,at 750.0,250 

The 30 Battalions first for service at 820 rank and file each. 24,600 
The 20 Battalions next for service at 520 each , . . 10,400 

The 20 Battalions last returned from foreign service, at only 

460 each.^ . 8,000 

77 Battalions . . . 48,250 

The 71 Depots at home about (as ut present) . , , 3,079 

The Brigade Depots, as now.4,300 

Total Eegular Infantry serving with the Colours .... 55,035 

Total Ilegular Army at home, rank and file .... 

Bogular Almy in the Colonies, as now ..... 

c 

This would afford for service in the field abroad, at six weeks’ notice, 
about:— 

Field Army in first line:—74,000 excellent Infantry ) 

7,000 (cavalry ; 

(sabres and bayonets only) and probably 420 field-guns. 

And there would remain about 30,000 good Infantry at home to 
fill up casualties abroad, as they should arise. The Artillery and 
Cavalry Ileserves would probably number about H,000 and 3,000 
respectively. 

Grand total available for Home Defence in case of invasion . 530,958 
And 720 guns. 

The other alternative of a largely-increased expenditure only, by 
raising the soldier’s pay up to IOn. a week, I have not so fully 
'examined, because the whole country is now familiar with the argu¬ 
ments on that head, so forcibly adduced by Mr. Holms, in—first, 
his book, “ The British Army in 1875;” second, a subsequent paper 
read at the Social Science Congress at Brighton in October last; and 
third, his well-known speeches at Sheffield, Birmingham and Man¬ 
chester, and the subsequent correspondence in the Times. 

Mr. Holms has produced a most charming and very clever essay 

(1) And this is entirely irrespective of thn temporarily engaged men to bo got by war 
bounties the men taught by a general national training. These would certainly 
amount to 40,000 or 50,000 more, and would he ready to go into the field in eight to 
ten weeks from the commencement of hostilities, if the voluniooring for war bounty 
was opened at the declaration of war. The infantry in first line would thus bo 
74,000; those ready to follow, atj9a$i 90,000 more. 


88,904 

23,000 

81,0(M)' 
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on military service, but as a matter of demonstration he has, I trust 
he will pardon my saying, failed to prove his case. The replies of 
Mr, Hardy showed this conclusively last session; and he had the 
advantage of having the figures of Mr. Holms^s scheme worked out 
for him, and thoroughly sifted by the most able official experts, both 
military and civil, before he spoke, i regret to say that a close 
examination of the figures, which T^felt myself bounds to make 
independently, has led mo to the same result and conclusions. 

The “ doubled payinont plan is chimerical. It would cause im¬ 
mensely swollen expenditure in time of peace, and would, utterh" 
break down at the first strain of war. It starts with some 60,000 
less men. 

The plan of a general Voluntuiy Training, and a modified Militia 
ballot, on the other hand, I^havc endeavoured to show, can be worked 
so as to be scarcely any burden at all to individuals. Constant 
means would be found to lighten its indiviclual weiglit when once it 
was adopted, and instead of being anything like the bugbear fonscrip- 
tion, it would mahe comvnptiou (whicli is rompukory for ihv. 

Regular Army) for erer impomhlv. • 

A general national training for England would bo the surest 
guarantee for tlio continued peace of the world. It would be 
decidedly in iho direct interest of the working classes, both to those 
who would thus insist that the old unjust law should never he revived, 
to their special detriment, and those who by the indirect action of 
an amended law, would find a new and profitable career opened to 
them, both in hotter-paid short service in the Line and lieservo, or in 
highly-paid temporary service in war. A more thoroughly Radical 
measure than such a Gonei'al Voluntary Training, together with a 
modified Militia Ballot, it is impossible to conceive. 

I altogotlior disclaim any dcsii'e to dogmatise on this subject. I 
am not wedded to the piojjosed scheme, but merely submit it as one 
possible solution added to the many iiow' before the public. The 
details can bo modified indofiniicly. I have attempted to sketch the 
main principles on which I believe a great, flexible, popular, national 
training to arms luight be based. It contains undoubtedly a com¬ 
pulsory principle ; but the compulsion is as but an ounce to a ton of 
voluntaryism. It is used more as a stimulus and a regulator to the 
national training than as a legal burden. 

The figures here given arc entirely based upon parliamentary and 
official documents. I have endeavoured to represent the present 
condition of our army accurately; concealing nothing, palliating 
nothing, neither exaggerating our weakness nor overstating our 
strength. My object is to invite discussion. If the result be to elicit 
tho declaration that neither in this extremely modified form» nor in any 
shape whatsoeiw^ will the country tolerate any (legree of compulsion^ how- 
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ecer minimised, I for one" shall not be disappointed. On the contrary, 
my object—to bring this question to a crisis—will bo attained. We 
shall then have a clear and definite basis of exj^ressed public opinion 
to go upon; and it is essential to haA'^c this soon. Henceforth we Avho 
desire economy must then be dumb ; the only alteniatiA^c loft will be 
a largely-increased expenditure, and our task Avill be narrowed to 
selecting^ carefully from the several rival schenuAs for increased 
estimates that one which may appear soundest and best., 

But I cannot conceal my apprehension that increased money 
alone will never accomplish our object. The desideratum is to make 
the army a national cai'ecr. This caimever happenrtill, in one shape 
or another, the richer classes—^Avho are noAV standing aloof; who let 
the defence of the country be done for them Aucariously, and Avdio thus 
cast discredit on the profession of anus—voluntarily assiune thei r share 
of the burden which is morally owing froxn them to this country of 
free institutions. Houej’ alone I iirnilj^ helicvo, Avon’t do AA'hat Ave 
want. A re-adjustment of the burden of Military Home Service, 
taking all glasses alike, equally just to all, and yet afifording u lucra¬ 
tive career of short service in the army to the poorer sections of the 
labouring classes, would, I believe, solve the difiiculty. If avc arc 
grown so selfish, so apathetic, and so fond of case, that avc Avoii'i 
tolerate even this very slight restriction of iudi\'idual convenience— 
I Avon’t call it of individual liberty—for the national good, and in 
preserA'ution of the peace of the world, tlicu avc must not grumble at 
opening our purse-strings very wdde. 'NV'e must be ermtent to go on 
increasingly paying for our soldiers, Avhatcvcr augmented price labour 
may periodically continue to rise to, and ho also content to get an 
ever increasingly lower stamp of men. And having paid, and ])aid 
profusely for years, it is my firm belief that avo shall still fail in 
maintaining an efficient army by tliat moans alone; and that wo shall 
be compelled at last, on the outbreak of Avar, to come to the Ballot 
for Militia ; perhaps after deep national humiliation and the fruitless 
sacrifice of thousands of braA^e men to a false system. 

II. M. Havelock. 
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The decisive repulse of Don Caa-los among tlie stony hills of northern Spain; 
the romonstranco by the groat powers with the Bultan at Constantinople; 
the trial of the alleged leaders of the Whisky Ring at Saint Louis ; the open¬ 
ing of another session of the British parliament; the election of h French 
chamber of deputies;—these are the topics of a month. They all stand for 
phases in the evolution of the world’s destiny, some of them very slight in 
significance, but one of them at least of something like capital importance. 
Perhaps even what looks so trivial an affair as the attempt to convict and 
punish the official defrauders of the revenue iuj.hc United States may be at 
bottom more important for civilisation than affairs of more august association. 
To purge tho great democratic experiment of those elements of administra¬ 
tive corruption that make so fatal a mark upon it, must bo an object of prime 
interest for all who have aiiy faith in the future of the free government of 
nations by themselves. Ijcsh important than the purification of public life 
in America, is tbe victory in Spain of one kind of absolutism over another 
and a blacker kind of absolutism. A defeat of Carlists, even if decisive, 
hardly ends anything for Spain, when the defeat is effected in the interests 
of such a monarchy as King Alfonso’s. The world knows what to e.xpect 
from the monarchs of a Restoration. If we know no more, tho lung’s 
assurance in his speech on opening tho Cortes (Feb. 15) that the “ repre¬ 
sentatives of Bpain and the Vatican are engaged in regulating tlie pending 
(piestions in tho manner required by tho interests of the Church and tho 
State,” is a word of doubtful omen. Tho deposed Queen is to return 
to her son’s court. When the last Carlist partisan has hidden away his 
arms for his son to use tbe next time, no one who knows what a restored 
Bourbon is, and what tho Sijaiiish republican is, will feel that Spain is yet 
in tho path of stable conditions. The extinction of Carlism, however, even 
for a generation, and even if it be but tho signal for treading once more 
tho sterile road of modem Spanish history, is welcome as a blow and a 
discouragement to the Black Party in Europe. The next centre of that 
party’s attack on civilisation lies in a very different quarter, and the battle 
is to bo fought with weapons from a diifcrcnf armoury—tho steady attempt 
to wrest constitutionalism in Belgium to tho purposes of clerical absolutism 
progresses, with a success that may be some solace for the defeats of Don 
Carlos. 

The diplomatic agitation in Eastern Europe, after reaching its height in 
the resolution of the English Government to support tho Andrassy Note, 
has for the moment lulled. Wo see how a mouse may creep from the 
labouring mountain. Tbe Sultan promises to execute tho reforms which 
Europe commends to him, and things will be after the promise exactly 
where they wore before. The participation of the English Government 
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in the diplomatic action that has been taken, is an event of no con¬ 
siderable significance. “ There is a kind of sensation," said Lord Salisbor}' 
a few days ago, a thrill, a longing for action, a desire for a definite aim 
to be stated, and a definite policy announced." This may be so, but mere 
adhesion to the presentation of Count Andrassy’s Note does not go very far 
towards gratifying such.a sensation, and longing for action, and thrill. Nor 
is the present foreign minister at all likely to deal iii the satisfaction of 
thrills and sensations. He is, ns wc must never forget, the man of the 
Luxemburg Guarantee, nor was his policy in 18G7, in the Cretan rising, in 
the least respect outside that of the very strictest member of that Man¬ 
chester school, which Lord Derby’s party and its organsnire accustomed to 
describe in such contcmi)tuous and splenetic terms. And English opinion 
has moderated. Time brings roses even to the bolder of Turkish bonds. 
Nobody of sense would raise a finger to keep the Turk at ConstauUuoplo, 
and wc shall never again drift towards the objects of the Crimean War. 
But one or two tempering considerations have had time to make their way 
into opinion. Is it not always best to leave a violent solution of any political 
situation to the very latest possible moment, if it must at last bo violent, and 
may it not bu the wisest policy for comparatively disinterested powers like 
England, France, and Germany, to trust to some dissolving process in the 
Turkish Empire, which shall be at the same time u pacifically constructive 
process ? It may be that the populations of modem Turkey, like those of old 
Poland, arc, in spite of Seiwia and of Montenegro, wholl}’^ without the power 
of political construction, that they lack any patient, strong, clever race like 
the House of Savo 3 \ But, after the first burst of symjiatby with Herzego¬ 
vinian patriotism, and the first burst of fury at unpaid interest, there has been 
a return to the old preference in England for seeing the Turk replaced at 
Constantinople by one of his own group of subject peoples, rather thau by a 
Romanoff or a Hapsburg. Is it certain, again, that Austria herself is so much 
more free from internal distraction and from risk of break-up, than Turkej'? 
And, again, England ceases to be a disinterested power when we are told by 
one good authority that, though it might be ver}" well to drive the Sultan across 
the Bosphorus, yet the Sultan in Arabia might be a serious trouble, as ho has 
already been a slight trouble, to us in our Eastern Empire; and by another 
good authority that a single Turkish battalion appearing at Bombay with the 
standard of the Sultan would be a worse danger to us than a whole Russian 
army on the Affghan frontier, because every Mahometan in India would bo 
bound by all he holds sacred to rise and follow the sj’mbol of the Padishah, 
Such points as these are coming out more prominently. They certainly tend 
to check anything like a policy of thrill and sensation, so far as England is 
concerned. They do not affect the general proposition that it would pro¬ 
bably be best, if such a measure were possible and stood alone, for an 
Austrian force to help the Sultan in the execution of the required reforms. 
We may, however, do well to remember that in 1867, when Russia, France, 
Prussia, and Italy requested the Porto to include their representatives in 
the Commission for investigating Cretan grievances, the Porte refused to 
make even this partial and temporary surrender of sovereignty. The Sultan 
is too likely to adopt the same attitude now. 
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The electoral campaign in Franco, ending in the repulse of M. Buffet 
and the return of a decisive republican majority, is the most thoroughly 
satisfactory event in Europe since the ruin of the Empire at Sedan, It 
ia perhaps the most hopeful incident for social progress, since the 
victory of democracy in the United States ten years ago. In the first 
place it assures, or seems to assure, the final establishment of the only 
form of government that can ever be fin^j^fly established in France. The 
Bopublic has been set up before now, but never the Bopublhs of good 
sense. In 1792 and in 1818 the spirit of the nation was higher than it is 
now, and its mood more loft}" and imposing, and on both occasions there 
were leaders of dazzling quality. But there was no political exp^irience. 
The lesson had not been Icarut, what are the limits of political action in 
social amelioration. The political capacity of France was pitiable^ and 
her bad fortune was extraordinary. Good sense has not often had a 
chance until Avitbin the last three years, when a chief made his way to 
the front, who has the singular gift of investing this mere good sense 
with all the magnificence, Bonorousuess, and bialliance of attraction, that 
have hitherto been reserved to decorate the dreams and chimeras of 
politics. Gambetta has made political common sense as inspiring as the 
Rights of Man in 178fi and as Socialism in 1848. lie has given it a size 
and spaciousness and imaginative colour which has made even the fiery 
and generously inflammable spirits of Belleville not only contented but 
enthusiastic. And what is curious is that Gambetta only five years 
ago was repulsed by the nation and banished, for a policy which is still 
admired by some, and which no doubt was full of audacity, but which, 
whatever else it may have been, was not the policy of prudence or 
sagacity. The patriot who talked and acted with the patriotism of sense 
at that sombre hour in tbc fortunes of France was M. Thiers, and at the 
last elections it was he who was placed in the triumphant position that 
to-day has been given to M. Gainbetta. AVith the rapid versatility of true 
political greatness, M, Gambetta perceived Avhat the fault of the revolu¬ 
tionary parties had been. They had for eighty years been dashing them¬ 
selves against the nature of things, against the instincts of the people, 
against the whole sot of conditions of social transformation, just as he 
himself had been dashing legion after legion in sterilo conflict against the 
invaders. It was a revelation bf genius to him that intrepidity, devotion, 
social hope, patriotic tire, might after all go Avith feasible aims and a right 
consideration of tho relations between political cause and political efiect. 
He satisfied the craving for violence in his. extreme folIoAvers by the 
vehemence of his declamation, the deep tones of his voico, the Avildness of 
his gesture, and tho fierce readiness with which he retaliated on an inter¬ 
rupter. But underneath, all has been cool, as tho head of a man who leads 
French liberalism needs to be, but too seldom has been. 

In his electioneering speeches Gambetta has passed many gibes upon 
those whom ho calls the play-actors of parliamentarism ; yet it must be con¬ 
fessed that ho has himself shown a very tolerable mastery of the arts, 
devices, costumes, properties, and stage-business of the parliamentary' scene. 
His distinction has been that he never counted allihis for more than it was 
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worth. Ho always looked, as oar great leaders in England from Pym down 
to Chatham, and from Chatham’s son down to Bright have looked, beyond 
the walls of the chamber out on to the forces of the country, its necessities, 
its sentiments, its prejudices, its hopes. He said at Belleville (Feb. 15): 

“ Je suis d’une ocole qui ne croit qu’uu rclatif, a I'analyse, a I'observa- 
tion, a Tetudo des faita, au rapprochement ct i\ la combinaison des id^es; 
d’uno iico]fi qui tient compte des’tnilienx, des races, des tendances, des pre- 
juges et des hostilites, car il faut tenir compte de tout: les paradoxes, les 
sophismes posent autant que les verites et quo les generalitos dans la 
conduite des hommes et des choses qui les intoresseut. Aussi n’est-on un 
hommo' politique qu’a la condition de no pas s’abandonnor k des com- 
binaisons de couloirs, a de miscrablcs^intrigues, a des personnalitcs qu’il 
faut Idisser aux docteurs du parlementarisme." 

In the same speech ho won loud plaudits by tho energy with which ho 
set forth the following thrice and four times sound doctrine: 

“ H nc faut jamais so payer do mots ni de phrases. II no faut jamais 
croire qu’on a la force qunnd on no I’a ])as. II no faut jamais croirc qu’on 
eat la majorK-o quand on nc Teat pas ; il no fiiut jamais croirc quo tout est 
facile quand tout estipresque invalisablo. Il faut <‘tro plus viril, plus exact, 
plus consciencicux, savoir resolument sc placer en face de la realit** des 
choscs, dresser ic compte do toutcslcs difficulb'-s, ne plus so payer d’illusions, 
ne so laisser abattre par aucun obstacle, poursuivro la tache a romplir, le 
but a atteindre. II faut marquer, rOgarder sos advorsaires en face, ct lour 
livrer bataille sous le regard do ropinion publique.” 

This may seem very elementary truth to a nation of wide and fairly 
successful political experience like ourselves, but to the people of Bcllevillo 
who have been taught for eighty years by their chiefs to pay themselves 
with words and illusions, to defy facts, and to perish under difficulties 
which they would rather perish under than admit, such sense as this, from 
a man who struck their imagination before he appealed to their reason, is 
like manna from heaven. It is incredible that the reactionary party in 
France and their unreflecting friends in thn English press should be so 
blind and so unjust as not to see that the one hope for the stability of a 
government is that it shall bo inspired by- a man, whether Gambetta or 
another, who will use his power and influence to stimulato tho political 
manliness and political conscicntionsncss of these vast masses of men whom 
former leaders made mad with empty phrases and futile passion. 

There is another revolutionary delusion to which tho new liberal chief 
will give no countenance nor question. From 1789 down to the last days 
of the Assembly of 1871, French politicians have had an undying faith in 
the absolute efficacy of laws, decrees, and ordinances; in the immediate, 
indubitable, and permanent fulfilment of the objects at which such laws 
and ordinances were directed. Think, then, of tho orator being interrupted 
for some minutes by the acclamations of his audience as he was speaking 
in such a vein as this ;— 

“Eh bion, la politique^qui a pr6par4 les rosultats dej& obtenns est la 
sculc qui puisse en poursuivre les fruits, la seule qui puisse dojouer les 
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pieges nombrenx qui nous seront tondns par nne reaction qoi n’a plus 
d’esperance que dans nos defaillances ot nos fautes. C'est maintenant qu’il 
&adra so surveiller soi-meme, se reglor et ne jamais aventorer un pas 
sans avoir bien reconnu la solidite du terrain, sans avoir assure ses derriSres, 
parce que lo seul moycn d’aller loin c’est de marcher suroment, ctant bien 
resolus k ne jamais rcvenir en arriere quand uno fois nous aurons plante 
notre drapoau sur unc position conquise. • Cette politique, qui est la poli« 
tique des resultats, est la sculo qui soit veritablemont conforme aftx interets 
de la democratie, car ce que jo veux, moi, pour la demoeratie do mon pays, 
pour la France qu’cllo est appeleo i\ refaire, ce n’est pas une collection de 
decrets qu’on insure au ^foviteur uu jour et que la reaction dcichire le 
loudemain. Co que jo veux, c’cst quo Tegalite ne soit pas un vain mot, 
c’cst que reducation promise au pcuplo lui soit donnee, non pas p|Lr des 
affichcs, par des ordonnances miscs sur un mur, mais assureo par des fails 
ct des actes: par des ccoles ouvcrtes par des maitres on chair et on os, 
par des livrcs bien faits, par des programmes d’education, par des (‘16vcs 
qu’on fora entrer et assooir sur los memes bancf, sans distinction de classe 
ct de conditions, ot par un ensemble de moyens pratiques et financiers qui 
fassent do la reformc que nous attendons non pas de simples ^rnfules, des 
veeux sterilcs, mais uno realite palpable ot tangible, mie action incessante 
qui dcscondra jnsquo sur le dernier d’entre nous, jusquo dans les bas-fonds 
de la socield, ijour y petrter I’air, la lumidro et rintelllgcnce.” 

No ■wonder that the organs of the Irreconcilable section,—a section of 
oxcelleut aspirations, very self-denying, very honourable, but -without a 
method, and without either political science or political art—no wonder that 
they should cry out with an exceeding bitter cry against the “Policy of the 
Relative ”—that they should accuse its author of murdering “ I’ideal, la 
peusee, I'absoln, le sentiment/’ They compai’e Gambctta to Henry IV. with 
much bitter irony—an irony and a comparison that tell in literature, but in 
the heat of a deadly battle with such a foe as Imperialism are naught. Here 
is a sample :— 

“ Quant ceux qui se firciit martyrisor j)Our lour foi, e'etaient autant do 
ivvcurs ct do niais, qui no consid/raient que la iieccssitc du moment; s’ils 
avaient eu x->lus do sens ot de jugeinent, ils cussent etc fairc un petit tour 

I’etranger, et, la guori'e cinlo apaisce finite do combattants, ils fussent 
revenus assurer le triompbo de Henri IV, qui, lui aussi, etait partisan do la 
politique relative, ct qui mit la reformc sur le trdne on so declarant catho- 
lique, absolument commo M. Gambctta proclamo la Eepublique en cessant 
d’etre ropublicain. La Reforme, miso sur le trono par Henri IV, a abouti 
au despotisme catholiquo de Louis XIV. Rien no demontro absolument que 
le triomphe do la Republique u’obtionuo pas un couronnement analogue.” 
—(Droits de VHomwe, Fob. 21.) 

What distinguishes the largo and keen vision of M, Gambetta from the 
narrow vision of M, Buffet is that the latter has been sent into a panic by 
writers of this temper, while the former has seen that such a temper is not 
deep in the nation and not deep even in Paris, and has seen how to meet 
and transform it. His victory over M. Nacquet alT such a town as Marseilles 
is one of the many striking proofs of the soundness of his calculations. It 
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-wonld be childish for us to subside into the assoranoe that the LTOConcilable 
section ivill never again raise its head. Where things hang on a single life, 
it is impossible to be sure that there will not be cither a monarchic restora¬ 
tion or an anarchic conflagration. All we can know for certain is that M. 
Gambctta has triumphed over greater difficulties than he is ever likely to 
have to face again, and that he has persuaded France that a man may be a 
republican, may repudiate theology (witness his speech at the funeral of 
Edgar Qu&et), may promise wOT against the Church on a far more effective 
plan than Dr. Falk’s, may bo the representative and the hero of Belleville, 
and yet and after all may be the loader of a rational and practical party, 
and may be trusted to keep * moral order ’ better than a rsinister bigot like 
M. ]3ufl'et. 

It is worth while to realise in actual detail w'hat lines the policy of the 
most energetic portion of the French liberals is likely to follow. What 
does M. Gambetta’s republicanism mean "? What is the practical outcome 
of it ? On what side will it first make itself felt ? M. Gambetta’s speech 
lit Bordeaux (Jun. 18) answers all such questions about his programme. 


Ce programme, il faut le dire ct le repeter, cst tros-mesure, tres-sage. 
pTc ne dis pUs, je me garde de dire quo vos representants I’accompliront 
pendant lours quatro'annees de legislature ; jo nc lo crois pas, ot, si vous 
voulez toute ma pensee, je ne le veux pas! Si on pouvait sculement 
s’attacher a une partie du programme ct In rualiser, non pas dans un vmu 
platonique, non pas dans une formule logale, mais dans rcxecution patiento 
et attentive, et dans le detail de radministration gdnerale du pays, je 
ni'estimerais suffisamment heureux, ct je dirais que les quatre annejos de 
legislature qui vont s’ouvrir auraient t‘te sagement employees pour le bien 
du pays. Je prends un seul article do ce programme, celuirclatif h I'educa- 

tion nationale. C'est 1 h qu’il faut toujours en revenir.C etait le 

cri que nous poussions au Icndcmain de nos d(*sastrcs : nous rcconnaissions 
tres-bicn que, ce n’etait pas seulcmcnt la force mab riellc qui nous uvait 
vaincus, mais quo dans les combiuaisons, dans les perfcctionncmonts apportes 
il Fart de la guerre ot aux millc details qu’clle comportc, la sup(^riorite do 
rinstruction avait donno Tavantage a nos cnncpiis, parce que, sur les champs 
(le bataille, comme dans le champ do I’industric, c'est la force d’esprit qui 
decide do la victoire. Nous avons reclame alors ce que je reclame 
aujourd’hui; c*otait Ic cri unanime, sortant de toutes les poitrinos: la 
B^^forme de TEducation Nationale; mais nous n'avons ricn obtenu; nous 
n'avons rien pu arracher; je me trompe, on a obtenu contro nous uno loi de 
division, unc loi de recul, une'loi de haine, une loi desorganisatrice, une loi 
d’anarchio morale pour la socidte francaise: je veux parlor do la loi sur 
I’enseigncment superieur. Eh bien! messieurs, sans ontror dans les 
devcloppemcnts quo comporterait un si immense sujot, je dis que la 
Idche urgente, pratique et eflicace de vos futurs inandataires doit etre 
presque uniquenient celJe de Vorganisation, d tons les degres, au poiiU 
de vue des ecohs, au 2 *oini de vue des programmes^ au powt de vue des 
iiioyeiis d'etude^ au jmni de vue fuiaucier, doit etre d^assiu'er la constitu¬ 
tion de Veducation nationale; et si nous voulons voritablement aborder une 
telle r4forme, il n'y en aurait pas d’autre qui diit venir so jeter au travers, 
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parce quo les antres peuvent attendre on peavent dtro resolnes plus prompte- 
ment, et qn’elles no seront memo efficaces quo qnand celle-l^ aura r^lle- 
ment fonotionn^. Done, dans la discussion do vos idees, quand vous' les 
soomettrez, s’il y a lieu, a vos candidats, attachez-vous & Stre precis, k ne 
jamais aborder uno question avqpt une autre, a otablir une veritable sdrie 
mathematique, logique, scientifique, dans les revendjeations quo vous voulez 
foire prevaloir; demand cz d’abord a vos deputes d’assurer Teducation; le 
reste, soyez-en convaincuR, vous sera donn& par surcroit." 

This will sound painfully tamo to people who have been made drunk by 
eighty years of utopian potions. The new feature in the present situation 
is that French liberalism has at*lcngth found a leader with true courage. 
It requires far more courage to talk in this strain, than to denounce 
t^Tants, to promise the millennium, and to march to the guillotine with 
serenity on the brow and a magnanimous phrase on the lips. Such a policy 
brings the French revolutionaty party into line with the rest of European 
liberalism, and the momentum which such an Accession must add will be 
immense. For a quarter of a century France has shut herself out from 
the good cause in Europe. There is now for the first time sihee 1850 
reasonable ground for hoping that her forces will count on the side of 
progress. France may not contribute many novel ideas in the region of 
practical politics. Her politicians have much to learn both from 
England and from America before they can solve their two great 
problems—not to mention others—of national instruction and administrative 
decentralisation. Until they have a free press and the free right of meeting, 
the}' cannot bo considered the chiefs of a really free and self-governing 
people. But even in the meantime, it will be an immense gain to liberals 
who are fighting the battle in more prosaic lands to have their principles 
advocated with the elevation, the dignity of phrase, the high social morality, 
and above all the strong sympatb}^ for the common people, as profound as 
it is rational, with which M. Gambetta’s recent speeches have surrounded 
the accepted doctrines of Liberalism all over the western world. 

The opening of another session of parliament reminds us among other 
things how few of our own Liberal chiefs possess the art in which M. Gam- 
betta has shown himself supreme, of making common sense eloquent and 
inspiring. Parliamentary discussion has been more than usually level. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe made vigorous speeches on the subject of the 
purchase of the Suez Canal, but the general impression left on the public 
mind is, that although if they had bought the shares they would certainly 
have done so in a more careful and business-liko way, still that they would 
never have bought them at all. Tho Government have introduced a 
Merchant Shipping Bill which only half satisfies the extreme believers in 
the efficacy of legislative interference; and a Bill for the Enclosure of 
Commons which thoroughly dissatisfies all who are solicitous for the main¬ 
tenance of popular rights in popular property. The House of Lords by 
another Government Bill, is to retain the shadow of its name as the court of 
final appeal. But, when constituted as such a court, it is only to consist of a 
certain number of professional lawyers, and it is also to receive two Lords . 

VOL. XIX. N.S. I I 
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of Appeal, who will be to all intents and purposes life peers. How far this' 
arrangement promotes or serves the dignity of the Upper House, its 
members may judge for themselves. To the public, provided a step has 
been taken in the direction of a better constituted judiciary, that kind of 
dignity which is consulted by the retention of the shadow while parting 
with the substance, is a,p object pf minor interest. 

A subject to which more popular attention has been attracted is the 
proposal t6 add to the style of thS Sovereign some phrase that shall designate 
her empire in India. India moves incessantly like some swarthy phantom 
in the background of our politics. It sometimes advances, sometimes 
recedes,* sometimes stands motionless, but it is always there and its 
presence is always felt like a portentous shadow. Just now in the eye 
of popular interest the shadow moves. Mr. Disraeli's bold figure of the 
chain of fortresses that connect India with the very gates of England, was 
a more effective way of enabling people to Realise our relations to India, 
than the price which they will have to pay for the last acquired link of the 
chain that is not a fortress. * A new 'Viceroy is going out, attended by the 
good wishes of the country and the warm hopes of a troop of friends. 
The country«is interested in the experiment of a ruler over India whoso 
mental habits have bQ.en formed among the more varied, flexible, imaginative 
conditions of continental life and continental diplomacy. Tbe peril of the 
narrowly absolute and insular typo was shown in the mischievous blunder 
of Lord Lytton’s predecessor at Baroda. 

A great accountant may be a great man, but he is certainly not 
always a statesman, and even for the adjustment of fiscal questions, ima¬ 
gination, pliancy, and varied intellectual resource may in certain circum¬ 
stances do &r more valuable work in such a country us India, than the 
most laborious devotion to the methods of the counting-house. Lord 
Northbrook has held office for four years. As to his career, in the absence 
of more than one known occasion for blame, or any marked occasion for 
praise, the disposition of the English press at present rather turns to 
eulogy. The oology is necessarily vague, because it springs from no full 
knowledge of tbe facts. Only the experts con form a really sound opinion, 
and the exports think less favourably of the retiring Viceroy's achievements. 
Lord Northbrook has been in India what ho was when in office in England, 
a most careful and industrious administrator. " This has perhaps not proved 
to be quite enough. Lord Northbrook wont to India with liio idea that the 
country had been over-governed, and he resolved to pursue a policy of rest 
and inaction. Contrasted with the energetic and progressive conduct of bis 
predecessor. Lord Northbrook’s may be called a policy not merely of inaction 
but of reaction. With a perfect confidence in his own clear judgment and 
power of mastering details, he is said to have undertaken to administer 
single-handed the affairs of a continent almost as large as Europe, though 
he was necessarily ignorant of its infii^ite variety of conditions and require¬ 
ments. Tbe Bengal Famine was the first rough interruption. Its gravity 
was no doubt much exaggerated; still it was of sufficient magnitude to call 
out some of the highest powers of statesmanship, both in dealing with the 
^immediate problem, and iirframing measures to meet an Indian difficulty oi 
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constant recurrence and ever-increasing perplexity. The main idea of Lord 
Northbrook's 'famine policy,’ if it was statesmanlike, was certainly of a 
singular simplicity. People are starving; starving people must have food; 
spend as many millions in buying food as will give plenty to as many 
mouths as you think fit. It is true that this policy is said to have been 
urged on Lord Northbrook by the Cabinet ^.t home,^s it certainly was urged 
upon him with the utmost vehemence by the press—a plea, the way, 
that does not apply to Lord Northbrook^ mischievous perveimy in the 
afhir of the Guikwar. And it is true that to Lord Northbrook’s excellent 
qualifications as a man of business we may fairly set down the complete 
success in detail ^of the operations for the supply of food; and they were 
carried out on an enormous scale and in the face of enormous di£Sculties. 
Cut when we talk of statesmanship and policy, we are thinking of* a man , 
who is able to judge rightly for himself, for one thing, and who looks to the 
future, for another thing. Now there has been no evidence that any 
eficctivo thought was given to the permanent burden that has been laid 
on the country by the profuse expenditure (Tf 6i millions within a few 
months in providing mere temporary relief. No man can measure the 
financial difficulties that must arise if every season of drought is to be 
accompanied by this immense and unproductive outlay. Here we have 
to face the central difficulty of the Indian situation—how to govern 
an immense, distant, unfamiliar dependency, by a democracy, with 
Exeter Hall, with a House of Commons containing a fully representative 
quota of fools, and a press that alternates as to subject races between 
silly philanthropy and bloodthirsty iniquity. “ In the case of India,” 
Mr. Mill said, " a politically active people like the English, amidst habitual 
acquiescence are every now and then interfering, and almost always in the 
wrong place. The real causes which determine the prosperity or wretched¬ 
ness, the improvement or deterioration, of the Hindoos, are too far off 
to be within their ken. They have not the knowledge necessary for sus¬ 
pecting the existence of these canses, much less for judging of their opera¬ 
tion. Tho most essential interests of the country may be well administered 
without obtaining any of their approbation, or mismanaged to almost any 
extent without attracting tHoir notice.” This is every day seen to be 
perfectly true. It is very easy for patriots at Westminster to groan at 
Mr. Lowo for talking of our having to give up India one day, bnt if the" 
famine policy for which Lord Northbrook has been so much praised is 
to be systematically repeated, how is financial ruin to be avoided ? For 
wo have to remember that a constantly aoaumulating burden of debt in 
India is accompanied by no corresponding development of productive 
resources; and such a burden may before long readily become a source of 
even greater difficulty to the government and greater misery to the people, 
than the very distress which we designed to remedy. 

Lord Northbrook’s financial policy has on the whole been extremely care¬ 
ful and economical. Bat hero too there has probably been a too exclusive 
attention to the wants of the immediate present. Some of his latest acts 
in connection with the customs tariff are before long likely to give rise to 
sharp criticism. In India the fiscal system is extremely rudimentary. The 
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land revdnno is the only branch .of the public income which can properly be 
said to be based on the wealth of the country, or to be susceptible of 
development with the increase of public wealth. On the other hand the 
wants of advancing civilisation are infinite. Looking beyond the mere 
present, it is impossible not to see that m|my and serious changes must be 
made, to place the finances or^ a really sound basis, and to bring the 
revenues into the requisite relation with the various sources of public 
wealth. Xnd the problem is coifiplicated by the strong political pressure by 
which the Lancashire manufacturers are able to back their protests against 
at least one profitable item in the Indian tariff. Neither the difficult 
questions on the North West frontier, nor^the difficult qi^pstions connected 
with the native armies, will give the new Viceroy so many sleepless nights 
and harassing days as the prodigious enigma of Indian finance. 

• 

Some elections have taken place, and are yorth noticing. Those in the 
counties have been of various meaning. Take East Suffolk, for instance, 
where no liberal has sat ior forty years. A clergyman who has had a 
benefice in an eastern county for nearly forty years recently described 
the detenoration of public life in those parts to the present writer, 
“ The county peoplq,” he said, “ are withdrawing more and more from 
political affairs and from everything else except hunting and battues. 
They don’t go into the army, because they fear the examinations. They 
don’t go to India for the same reason. They don’t go into electioneering, 
because they dislike the roughness of it and the necessity of conciliating 
people whom they regard as dependents.” Probably the same is true of 
other parts of England besides Suffolk. Whether it be true or not that the 
old possessors of power are becoming indifferent to it, that will not much 
longer be the case with the new possessors of power. 

The success of the tenant farmers in North Shropshire, their revolt in 
Dorsetshire, the resignation of Mr. Glare Head, are all so many signs that 
the class which has the election of county members in its hands is begin* 
ning to awake. Discontent, accompanied by the growing consciousness of 
power, is certain to spread very rapidly. The landlords of both parties 
can no longer count upon the * fine brute Votes' of their tenants. The 
farmers have hitherto been, and still are in name, Tories almost to a man.. 
They have been devoted followers of the landed gentry, staunch adherents 
of the Established Church, and bitter opponents of National Education. 
They have considered the town radicals their natural enemies. They 
have consistently opposed every proposition which has emanated from the 
hostile ranks. But if it be once made clear to them that the objects which 
they are beginning earnestly to desire will have the hearty support of 
those whom they chose to take for bom foes, the whole fabric of their 
Toryism will receive a shock, and we may yet see Radicals returned to 
Parliament for English counties in defiance alike of Whig and Tory land* 
lords. The Conservatism of the farmers is based on tbe supposed interests 
of the land. Their views on ecclesiastical questions are less the expression 
of strong and intelligent conviction, than a kind of political log-rolling, by 
which the various vested interests of the country ally themselves together 
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for mntnal protection. When it is recognised that this alliance has ceased 
to be mutually advantageousi the tacit compact will be at an end, and new 
combinations will take its place. When that happens, then those who are 
host acquainted with the slow workings of the bucolic mind, are tolerably 
sure that not even the desir^ to secure the continued presence of * a 
cultivated gentleman in every parish,' will bo sisiferod to over-ride more 
material interests. • 

It would be premature to count those pocf^ibilitics as immodiatefy probable. 
A certain section of the liberals, who have for a long time excused their 
unwillingness to set the political machinery in motion by interest in its 
further perfectioi^ declare their anxiety to make the extension of Household 
Suffrage to the Counties the first object of the whole party. If they succeed, 
all hopes of an alliance with the farmers may be abandoned. The sonces- . 
sion of a share of political power to the agricultural labourers has for their 
employers all the terrors of tjjie Red Spectre in France. If it be made tho 
first point in a revival of liberal activity, they will give up their hopes of 
Tenant Right and County boards sooner than ifecopt it. Their prejudice on 
the subject does not make the extension of the franchise less just or less 
certain. But it is a fact which may well be taken into consideration by tho 
liberal leaders, whenever they set themselves scriouslyio determine the order 
of precedence of the reforms which our generation has to accomplish. 

If we turn from the counties to the boroughs, we find that the 
elections are disclosing the fact which some of us were wholly prepared for, 
that tho thoroughgoing Liberal is gwdually edging out tho over-cautious 
Liberal. Tho groat law of Survival of the politically Fittest is operat¬ 
ing in tho extinction of tho timid Whig and tho rise of a stronger 
breed. At Leominster a candidate has been elected who is of the 
vorj- boldest school of liberalism, and this in the face of a very strong 
Conservative opponent. Tho significant circumstance about this election 
is that the canvassers directed the whole of their ofiorts to convincing tho 
electors that absolute secrecy was secured. Hitherto tho tenants and small 
people have boon very doubtful of this. There is little doubt that 
200 voters promised tho Tories and then balloted for the Liberal. Im¬ 
moral enough; but not real^^ more so than the pressure exerted by the 
other side. And fortunately tho new form of immorality put an end to 
the old form, and then both will vanish together. At an^mte, there is the 
fact for politicians to take to henrl, that the Ballot is winning confidence as 
a moans of really secret voting. At Burnley the successful candidate was 
chosen by tho local liberal leaders in preference to another liberal aspi¬ 
rant, because the latter was of too mild a shade. At Manchester the 
so-called moderates were anxious to fight the battle not with Mr. Bright, 
but with Mr. Hibbert. They were overruled, and they now admit that 
none but an advanced candidate will henceforth be able to rouse the spirit 
of the effective sections of the party. Wo do not in the least incline to 
overrate the significance of these electicms in measuring the relative strength 
of Liberals and Conservatives. That such a candidate as Mr, Powell should 
secure so solid a vote in a city like Manchester is a warning, along with a 
hundred other signs, that vre are still a long way from the end of the Con- 
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spirit and iiit<^UigC)ztce,nvfaether the function of officership shall be per¬ 
formed by ihein, or by a sdlfish and low-minded class of professional 
politicians.* > 

So far as Icgisiatjon goes,^or6 is only one way of attracting tho best 
members of the middle class into some mofe effective participation ih public 
business than occasionahattendance at a caucus for choosing a parliamentary 
candidate. This way is to make* local governing bodies moro important. 
The moro interesting and important the functions of an assembly, the better 
the quality of the intelligence that is lijkely to come to it. One reason why 
the JSonso of Representatives at Washington has so small a share gf the 
best meiS in the country, compared even vnth our Hou§if) of Commons, is 
that its business is so much loss important to Amoiica than the business of 
the House of Commons is to England. The State legislatures pro-occupy 
an immense department of governmental action, and they do their work as 
a rule intelligently enough. With us, there^ will bo plenty of important 
work left for tho central Parliament, after there has been an increase of the 
attributions of the local parliaments. At present, there ib no unwillingness 
in the legislature to remit questions to be decided by local authorities. But 
then parliament seems half afraid of its own policy, and its conception of 
permissive legislatioiv wholesome as it is in one respect, is extremely weak 
and vicious in another. The true piinciplo of all legislation of this Lind is 
to leave to local bodies no alternative in the application of a ^ven measure, 
but tho widest ])ossible discretion m the manner of its administration. 
Again, one of the most excellent stops for tho improvement of local 
bodies would be to concentrate in one of them the iouctions that are now 
dispersed among several. The Town Council performs one set of duties, 
the Board of Guardians anothci bet, the School Board a third, tho Licensing 
Magistrates a fourth, the Go\ornoiB of an Endowed School a fifth. There 
may possibly have been good reasons for this dibpcrsion of offices, when 
they ware first devised. It is hard to see what reasons ore now to be 
urged against their union in a single local parliament, a representativo body 
with powers for all the local purposes of tho neighbourhood. At present, 
though the Council of a great town may in a binglo year authorise the 
•expenditure of as large a sum as the governifient of the country has given 
for half of the Sue/ Canal, yet the work of tho Council of an ordinary oor- 
poration hardly exceeds tho business of a«smull contractor. If you added 
to this the work of the School Boards another sot of persons would be inter¬ 
ested in watching its proceedings; the administration of the Poor Laws 
would attract others; the control of the public-houses, and the administra¬ 
tion of any local endowments, would do tho same. In a body of this kind, 
among its many other advantages, wo could count upon finding fDohug 
•enough for good government and the public weal, to counierbalanee that 
penuriouBnesB of the smaller rate-payer which is so natural considering his 
•circumstances, and yet is so threatening an impediment in the ‘wajr of social 
in^ovement. 

Mntary 2^, 1876. 
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SrmiTUALT^M AND MATETITALISM. 

PART 1. 

“ Die thooretiachcn Irrthumer moist mchr daraiif bcruhen dass man die iSrkliirungs- 
gi-iindo am undem Gebiete der NutiirwisBenschaften ubertragend auf tten OrKanismus 
Huwandle.”—J ohannks Mulleii, UeOcr die pIumtantMan Gesic/UJtentcJieinwfffen, 1826, p. 3. 

Althovgh the controversy between the two conceptions of the 
world, known as Spiritualism and Mulcrialism, still rages, and is 
likely to rage for many years, the conceptions thcmsclvoe are inces- 
santlv being modified, and approaching nearer and nearer to a 
common agreement, as each party recognises Avhat is strong in the 
positions of its adversary. While the spiritualist has been fpreed by 
the advances of physiological science to assign a larger and larger 
place to the operation of material conditions in the production of 
mental phenomena, the materialist has been forced by the same 
advance of science to recognise the existence of conditions entirely 
difierent from those classed as material. But there is still on the 
one side the terrified repugnance at whatever bears the name of 
Matter, and on the other the contcmi^tuous rejection of whatever 
claims the character of Spirit. There is still the radical separation 
between the conceptions of Ci’eation and EA'olution in the explana¬ 
tion of the Cosmos; and between the conceptions of ?y2<?/ffphysiology, 
and physiology in the explanation of Life and Mind. Standing 
apart from these contending schools, there is a third school, small 
indeed, but important, which rejects the theories of both, or rather 
which disengages what seems valid in each, and by a new interpreta¬ 
tion reconciles their diflFerences. 

I do not propose here to discuss the Cosmic question, but will 
merely note in passing that modern philosophy has completely revo¬ 
lutionised it by showing that the broadest of all distinctions—that 
of Object and Subject, or of Matter and M^nd—does not demand a 
corresponding opposition in their substrata, but simply the logical 
VOL. XIX. N.S. K K 
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distinction of aspects: so that one and the same grohp of phenomena 
is objectively expressible in-terms of Matter and Motion, and sub¬ 
jectively in terms of Feeling. Matter ceases to be an alien, ceases 
to have the dead unspiritual character, when wo learn that every¬ 
thing we can possibly know of it is one of the many modes of Feel¬ 
ing. All our knowledge of it is our knowledge of our own affec¬ 
tions. Qur inferences respecting it as Notsolf are but the hypo¬ 
thetical representations of the possible modes of Feeling which the 
Notself would excite in us under conceivable changes of relation. 
Having classed experiences and inferences under the general heads 
of Matter and Motion, and thus formed conceptions of objects and 
forces,, we endeavour to range the unclassed modes under similar 
rubrics, and thus explain the occurrence of some given change of 
Feeling by the conjunction of other modes, known and inferred. For 
example, wc say that the change named dolour is the effect of a con¬ 
junction of the specific ^Isations of an undulating medium on a 
specific nerve-terminal, followed by a specific excitation in a nerve 
centre. In* one aspect this process is from first to last a material 
process— ue. an objective process. But in another aspect it is equally 
a mental or subjective process. Ideally, and for our convenience, 
we dissociate the objective from the subjective aspect; but M'hcii we 
suppose that a real separation corresponds with this ideal distinction, 
wc are thrown back upon the mystery of how a material process can 
become a mental process, how vibrations become sensations. The 
mystery is an illusion. There is no such transformation. What is 
called the material process is simply the objective aspect of the sub¬ 
jective mental process. Examine the material terms “vibration,” 
“ external medium,” “ impinging,” “ nerve-terminal,” “ nerv'e- 
centre,” and “ excitation,” they are one and all trunslatcablo in 
terms of Feeling; and only thus are they significant: every sensible 
having its corresponding sensation. Strip the objective terms of all 
their subjective values, and you leave them as the unknown jc. But 
in saying that Matter cannot be dissociftted from Mind, we arc not 
relinquishing our belief in the Ileality which is not ourselves; we 
are only aflSrming that the perceptions and conceptions which 
Philosophy employs as its materials in the construction of theories, 
are under one aspect material— t\e, objective—under another aspect 
mental— Le. subjective; and that the business of the philosopher is 
to systematize the conceptions, and recognise the logical distinction 
of their aspects. 

In systematizing the conceptions respecting the organism and its 
actions, we must hold fast to the teachings of Experience; and all 
our inferences which transcend or run before actual sensation, 
must he modelled on Experience. Now it is a fact of Experience 
that Feeling and Thought stand in such direct contrast with Matter 
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and Porce~the symbols represent concretes so markedly unlike— 
that there is the greatest difficulty in recognising identity of exist¬ 
ence under such diversity of aspect. Starting firom this fact 
of difference, the spiritualist^hypothesis invokes a corresponding 
diversity in the substrata : it postulate^ the existence of a spiritual 
entity which is in the material organism but not of it; somewhat as 
the dwarf was inside Kempelen’s autom&ton chessplayer. I'he body 
it regards as a machine which is set going by a machinist who 
watches and regulates its movements. This machinist has been 
variously conceived as Vital Principle, or Soul; although directly 
known through consciousness, it is nevertheless an inscrutable mys¬ 
tery, and its mode of operation in determining organic movements 
can never be detected. The materialist hypothesis of molecular 
movements becoming transformed into Feeling is not simply repug¬ 
nant, it is inconceivable—the gulf between Motion and Feeling 
being unbridgeable. Nay, does not the materialist himself ]^roclaim 
the passage to be an insoluble mj^stery ? • 

So long as the old Dualism of Matter and Mind is not resolved 
into the dual aspect of objective and subjective, the intellectual dif¬ 
ficulty hero emphasised will sustain the spiritualist hypothesis. 
And to this intellectual repugnance there is added a moral repug¬ 
nance. Many who reject the h3^pt)thesi8 of a Vital Principle as a 
scientific encumbrance, thwarting instead of aiding research, cling 
to the equivalent hypothesis of a Psychical Principle, not only as an 
aid but as a sanction. With an honourable though unwise dread of 
losing in this hypothesis a great sanction of Morality, they cling to 
it in the face of evidence, and prefer the ignorance which oflers the 
sanction a basis, to any knowledge which threatens its acceptance. 
Could they once sec that after all Materialism is only an h}q)othesi 8 , 
and one which, whether true or false, can in no way alter the facts 
it is invented to link together, they would admit that while their 
repugnance may be rational on the intellectual side, it is irrational 
on the moral side. Our moral life has, happily, no such insecure 
basis as that of a speculative conception. Nor would the existence 
of a spiritual Principle, could it be demonstrated, help us to under¬ 
stand, and understanding modify, the faettf of moral life. A super¬ 
ficial observation suffices to show how incapable such a Principle 
must be of generating moral conduct; since so many souls exhibit a 
deplorable insensibility to moral duties. Every one acquainted with 
prisons and limatic asylums knows that there are beings in whom 
what is called the moral sense is irremediably deficient. Nor is 
this observation impugned by referring to the effect of bad Educa¬ 
tion ; since such an argument implies that Morality depends more 
on Education than on the Psychical Principle, And if it be said 
that criminals and cretins are what we see because of their defec- 

K K 3 
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tive organizations/’ this also implies that the organization, and not 
the Principle, is the basis of moral life, and that to it our study 
must be directed/ 

Before proceeding to examine the validity of either the spiritualist 
or the materialist hypothesis, let me beg the reader to clear his 
mind, if possible, of the irrelevant considerations which have been 
suffered to crowd round and obscure the question. The spiritualist, 
it is notorious, claims for his hypothesis the consecration of “ our 
holiest instincts and our loftiest aspirations ”—a claim which may 
well excite sympathy and liopc, and place antagonists at a disadvan¬ 
tage ; but on investigation the claim turns out to be a preposterous 
assumption. Ho rcHes on it to stigmatize all opposition as false, 
because degrading: not, be it observed, degrading because false ! 
He relies on it to proclaim that opponents deny all tbo spiritual 
facts, deny moral responsibility, disinterestedness, and ideal aims. 
On this ground he considers no words too vituperative to be flung at 
those wno priticize his hypothesis ; no conclusions too absurd to be 
attributed to his opponents. Thus for years Materialism has been a 
term of reproach; and most men have been eager to disavow their 
sympathy with an opinion at once so “shallow” and so “despic¬ 
able.” 

Self-laudation and abuse of "antagonists are rhetorical devices 
which one cannot hope to see disused—in our days at least- But 
the rhetoric of many spiritualists is very distasteful to serious minds, 
aware that the materialist no more denies the facts of Conscience, in 
discrediting the hypothesis of their being the products of a spirit, 
than the Berkleyan, in rejecting the ordinary hypothesis of an 
external Matter, denies the facts of Existence. We have no more 
right to expect that the materialist will run counter to moral 
obligations, than that the idealist will run his head against the 
lamp-post; although both these preposterous conclusions have been 
gravely “deduced” by opponents. 

Both Spiritualism and Materialism have much that is plausible, 
and much that is defective. Each successfully links together certain 
important facts, and fixes attention on fundamental points. But 
each commits the common sin against Scientific Method of over-, 
looking the artificial nature of Analysis; and thus assigns to a single 
factor the product which obviously results from many. Each is 
misled by the desire to find one simple cause for a complex effect; 
which is in flagrant disregard of the fundamental principle of causa¬ 
tion. Moreover each is open to the charge of incomplete observa¬ 
tion. Inferences are allowed to take the place of facts; and facts 

(1) In saying tbis I am confining the question 'witbin the limits of the individual 
orgtmization, without refcrefice to the social medium in which that organization lives, 
and from which so largo a part of the moral life arises. 
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which cannot be explained by the hypothesis are left out of sight. 
The spiritualist relies upon an inference which no observation ever 
could verify—the existence of a spirit; and the materialists rely on 
inferences which no observation ever did verify—the existence of 
‘.‘vital properties in electricity, or of thought as “a property inhe¬ 
rent in brain-substance.’^ • 

It is probable that some readers wiU dissent from the lassertion 
that both hypotheses have much in their favour; but that dissent 
will vanish if they consider how eminent have been the upholders of 
each. It is n^ver wise to ^assume that an antagonist is* a fool 
merely because he holds what seems to us a foolish opinion. It is 
not foolish to him; and we should do well to understand how this 
is so. To refute an opinion wc must understand it; and we cannot 
understand the aspect it presents to his mind unless we place our¬ 
selves at his standpoint. If from that point wo can see what he 
sees, and see more, we may hope to enlarge his vision; never by 
denying what he sees. • 

Although my tone of thought is profoundly opposed to that of 
Spiritualism, I can conscientiously say that no oflbrt has been want¬ 
ing on my part to sock out its strongest arguments in the works of 
all the great teachers. Indeed there was one brief period when I was 
very near a conversion. The idea ol* a noumcnal Mind, as something 
distinct from mental phenomena—a something diffused througli 
the organism giving unity to Consciousness, very different from 
the unity of a machine, flashed upon me one morning with a sudden 
and novel force, quite unlike the shadowy vagueness with w'hich it 
had heretofore been conceived. For some minutes I was motionless 
ill a rapt state of thrilled surprise. I seemed standing at the entrance 
of a new path, leading to new issues witli a vast horizon. The con¬ 
victions of a life seemed tottering. A tremulous eagerness, suffused 
with tho keen delight of discovery, yet mingled with cross-lights and 
hesitations, stirred me; and from that moment I have understood 
something of sudden coiworsions. There was, as I afterwards 
remembered, no feeling of distress at this prospect of parting with 
old beliefs. Indeed it is doubtful wbetlier sudden conversions are 
accompanied by pain, the excilement is tpo great, the new ideas too 
absorbing. The rapture of truth overcomes the false shame of having 
been in error. Tho one desire is for more light. 

The intense and prolonged meditation which followed, affected my 
health. I re-read the writings of the great thinkers on the spiritualist 
side, doing my utmost to keep in abeyance the old objections and hesita¬ 
tions which continually surged up, and trying to keep my mind open to 
all the force of argument which could be urged. But the light flickered 
as I moved. The old trains of thought would recur, with the physio¬ 
logical evidence which could not be disput^. Instead of gaining 
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conTiction from the writings of metaphysicians, the more I studied 
them, the more the darkness gathered; till finally I returned to my 
starting-point, and began to re-examine it. This was the result: I 
saw that the distinction between a noumenal Mind and mental 
phenomena was a purely logical distinction transformed into a real 
distinction; it was the separation of an abstraction from its concretes, 
such as we make when we separate the abstraction substance from 
concrete qualities, and this separation, effected logically, we erect 
into a real distinction by substantialising the abstraction, which is 
then supposed to precede and produce the concretes^from which it is 
raised. The noumenal Mind had thus no more warrant than a 
Machine Principle apart from all machines, or a Vital Principle 
apart from vital phenomena. 

Although the spiritualist hypothesis had thus again lost all 
plausibility for me, I had gained at least the conviction that its per¬ 
sistence in the face of advancing science, and its acceptance by minds 
of great power, was not without justification as a protest against 
mechanical Vonceptions, and an insistunce on the need of a synthetic 
explanation. I feit, as I had never' fully felt before, its value as a 
reaction against the too-confident and precipitate attempts to reduce 
vital and mental phenomena to physical and chemical laws, without 
due regard to the speciality of copditions which characterize organic 
phenomena. Henceforward I could sympathize with the spiritualist 
in his belief that Life and Mind are of a quite different order from 
anything seen in the, heavens, or in Ihe laboratory—an order soon 
only in the organic series. But this made me more anxious to 
ascertain wherein the difference began—the speciality of the condi¬ 
tions which the organic series involved. And hero I could not take 
a step with the spiritualist when he sought a cause lying outside the 
organism, and propounded an hypothesis which by its very terms 
transcended all verification. There was no illumination from the 

c 

rebaptism of the observed phenomena, under the terms Vital Prin¬ 
ciple, Soul, and Spirit. Nor did the more serious spiritualists profess 
to know what this transcendental agent really was, they only held 
fast to the assertion that it was not Matter. And while they were 
satisfied to i)roclaim it the unknown cause of the known effects (in 
accordance with the false thougli generally accepted notion of 
causation)—most of them were willing to declare an equal ignorance 
in regard to Matter. Thus thinkers so various as Voltaire, Con¬ 
dillac, Hume, Kant, Kcid, and Hamilton declared their impartial 
ignorance of Mind and Matter, while affirming confidently that 
Mind could have no community with Matter. Clearly there was some 
deep-seated ambiguity in the terms thus used. 

The ambiguity appears directly the question descends to particulars. 
It is a common tendency of disputants to caricature the opinions they 
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oppose, and thus appear to gam an easy triumph over an adversary 
shown in an absurd light. The spiritualist presents his adversary as 
holding that Life and Mind are “ manifestations of ordinary Matter—” 
hy which is meant that Life is manifested by inert, lifeless earths, 
crystals, or gases ; and Mindlioy blind unconscious Matter.” But 
although materialists have much to answer for, they never talked 
nonsense like this. They never supposed that ordinary MUtter lived 
and felt. They affirmed that only organized Matter lived, and only 
organized animals felt. Whatever incompleteness may belong to 
their conception, of the material conditions involved, they hacf at least 
this manifest superiority, that they endeavoured to express the 
observed facts in terms of Experience, and refused to postuhito an • 
unknowable agent. • 

The real battle-ground ns this: In seeking an explanation of the 
phenomena of Life and Mind, are wo i>o construct it from the 
observed facts and known laws, filling uj) the gups of observation by 
inferences w'hich themselves have a sensible basis and‘admit of 
verification, so that hypotheses may conform to scientific canons, and 
represent sensible or extra-sensible Experience ? or are wo to pass 
beyond the splicro of possible observation, and invoke an agency 
which never w’as, ncvcr-could be sensible, nor expressed in terms of 
Experience ? • 

Those w'ho choose the first alternative are classed as materialists; 
those "who choose the latter arc spiritualists. But here a further sub¬ 
division is nccessaiy. As there are many opponents of Materialism, 
who, nevertheless, omphaticuUj’' reject the hypothesis of a Spirit, 
replacing it by the substantialised abstraction of an Idea, or Plan; 
so likewise there arc opponents of Spiritualism who reject the physico¬ 
chemical hypothesis of Life, and the hypothesis of Thought being the 
property of cerebral cells—they are to be distinguished from the 
materialists by their synthetic attitude, which embraces all the 
co-operunt factors. These latter may bo specially designated as 
organicists, since it is to the organism (with all that term involves) 
that they refer every organic phenomenon. Of course the various 
opinions on each side blend insensibly, so that one can seldom sharply 
define all the views of a particular thinkor. But the two schools aro 
broadly distinguishablo as the extra-organic, and the organic, or as 
the metaphysiological, and the physiological. When I said just now 
that I rejected the materialist hypothesis, I referred of course to the 
imperfect form which the physiological interpretation often assumes; 
but in so far as Materialism is identified with the physiological inter 
protation, and rejects the W2£>/aphysiological, I heartily accept it. 
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The Metaphysiological Hypothesis. 

It will have been remarked, perhaps, that hitherto our remarks 
have blended Life and Soul interchangeably, although in some 
systems these are made two distinct Principles. Here the main 
interest lies in the question of Method ; and in this respect whether 
Life beidrentified with, or separated from Mind, is qxiite unimportant. 

The ancients believed the organism to be un inert machine 
animated by three Principles—the vegetative, sensitive, and rational 
souls. . Aristotle and his followers reduced the three to one; but 
modern metaphysicians and metaphysiologists have been staggered 
by the impropriety of assigning Secretion, Digestion, &c., to the 
spiritual agent active in Thought and Will they have been also 
impressed with the impropriety of assigiung vital powers to lifeless 
Matter; and they have hoped to reconcile all difficulties by endowing 
the organism with two spiritual principles essentially distinct, one 
for vital,, the other for mental processes. Only by the aid of extra- 
organic agents, said thej% can the phenomena be intelligible, since 
physical and chemical processes fail to render them intelligible. 
Moreover, the unity of vital phenomena was said to claim imperiously 
“an tinique principle, an unique cause of all organic functions, and 
even the formation of the orgiyis lhemsolves.”“ This favourite 
argument has no validity. To demand an unique cause for Life, on 
the ground of the phenomena thus grouped in one expression, is to 
misconceive the nature of causation, and the nature of the complex 
effects. Xo one thinks of extending such an argument to the 
American Republic, or the German Nation, which arc also unities. 

Although now fallen into general discredit. Animism seems to me 
more logically consistent than Vitalism. K an extra-organic agent 
is to be postulated as the generator and regulator of organic 
phenomena, one such agent will suffice both for physiological and 
ps3u;hological processes ; the more so since the psychological ob¬ 
viously arise from tlic pliysiological. Rut mctupbj^siciuns carrying 
out their analj’tical separations, and substantiulising the results of 
such analysis, not only come to believe in the real distinction be¬ 
tween Mind and Life, but also in the real distinction between the 
Action and the Agent; and this logical artifice thus endowed with 
reality leads to the postulate of an Animating Principle which is some- 

(1) Here are two out of a nmltitiidc of raKpages which might he cited:—“Jo ne 
compreode pas qu*on pnisso mettro un catiplapmo sur ITimc; mon siuritaulisme so rdrolte* 
u ridec quo mon Amo puisse etro Indtieric^e par dcs iicmorrhoides au rocturn, ou biea 
par une rdteniion d’urine.**—Amedde. Latour, Hevtte Mvdicnlff 31 August, 1860. 

“TJne Ome qui sderdte Turino vous paroit-clle moins ddgoutantc qu*un eorreau qiii 
secrfcte la pensce ? “—Pidoux, Ih la uvresaitv du SjnritnaHiUHe pour reffcinrer ie$ mcftcea 
rntdicaliH^ 1857, p. 70. 

(2) Bouiller, Jhi Vrinc'pe Vitaly 1862, p. 4. 
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thing essentially different from the Organism.^ It is on this path 
they have found more and more reasons for separating groups of 
phenomena, and after detaching the Life from the Body, have 
detached Mind from Sense, because Sense obviously involved bodily 
organs and material stimulf; and restricted Mind to Thought and 
Will, these seeming to be rescued ffom all participation in material 
conditions.® . * 

Spiritualism, having thus rescued Thought and Will from every 
material implication, in proof of the position that it is the Soul which 
determines vit^ phenomena^ urges the undisputed fact that*Thought 
and Will exercise a marked influence on the bodily functions. The 
counter-argument is, however, more effective in its insistence on the 
not less indisputable fact that the bodily functions influence mental 
states—a fact which Spiritualism vainly tries to evade by declaring 
it to be a mystery ; ” but which is in(ji*e rationally intcrpretable 
as due to the int-crdependcnce of organic phenomena, among which 
Thought and Will take their place. When we observe dose* of alcohol 
or morphia raising or depressing the mental activity, j iisf as tightening 
or slackening a cord increases or docucases the rapidity of its vibra¬ 
tions—when wc observe an arrested secretion deepening the gloom, 
or a fluttering of the heart awakening the fears,—when we observe 
that a suicidal l.endency can be arrested by opium, returning when¬ 
ever the opium is no longer given, it is idle to reject this evidence of 
the dependence of mental states on physiological conditions, and ask 
u« to accept instead, the conclusion that the facts arc mysterious. 
Mysterious perhaps; but the mystery proves no extra-organic agency. 

Nor is there any real gain in placing the mystery in a 8oul, which 
manifests itself through the vehicle of a Body, using the Body as a 

(1) I am visionary enonglj to iinagiiu'/’ said -\bernctliy, “that if once pnilosopbers 
saw reason lo boliovo that life was something of an invisihlo and active nature super- 
added to organization, they would then net' equal ronsou to believe that mind might he 
snperadded to life, aa life ia to afructiiro. They ■would then, indeed, still farther per¬ 
ceive how mind and matter might rccij>roe.illy operate on eneh other by means of nn 
intervening aubstanco.’*— Liquirif into the ProhahiUti/ and Rationality of Mr. ITuntcPs 
Theory of Life, 1814, p. 94. 

(2) Maine do Birun. not only exeludos all vital functions from the soul, or tc Moi, hut 
oven Sonaibilit}', with all the faculties dependent on it, “ I'iinagination, Ics,reproduc¬ 
tions ou associations fortuitea d'images on do signes, entin tout ce qui so fait passivo- 
mont ou nccessairement ou nous," {Rapptfrts da Vhyaique et dn Moral). And enumerating 
elsewhere tho rojoctod phenomena ho Bays that whatever belongs to the organism 
belongs to the physical nature : ** l>cs aflections immediatos do plaisir ou do douleur ; 
des attraits aympatbiquos ou dea rdpngnances iiihf^entes au temperament primitif ou 
confondua avec lui et dovenus irreaistiblcs par Thabitudo ; des images qui se produisent 
apontaneniGnt dana rorganismo eorubral, ot qui taptbt persistent opiniutrdmont, taiitot 
se rcvoillent nveo Ics paroxysmos do tclles maladies ou dcsordros nervoux, los mouve- 
ments violonts, brusques et precipites quo ces passions entrainent, soit quo le moi do 
rhommo 6tant absorhd n’y prenno aucuno part, Hoit qu*il y asaiste cotnmo temoin, les 
app6titB, les penchans, ces determinations, ccs iddes qui suivent ndeessairoment la 
direction du physique, topt cola ost hors da domains moral.”—(Stares, iii. 352; ed. 
Naville. 
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musician does his instrument, the imperfections of the instrument 
being perceptible in the music, but in nowise implicating the powers 
of the performer. No doubt, if there'were any eridence for this 
hypothesis, such an interpretation would be accepted. But where is 
the evidence that the Body is ^only an instrument played upon by 
the Soul? There is absolute^ none. It is brought forward in 
avowed ighorance of the causal connection. We have not on the 
one hand knowledge of the Spirit and its powers, on the other of the 
Body and its properties, comparable with our knowledge of the 
musician and the instrument, so that we can explain the action of 
the one on the other. All w^e positively know is the changes in the 
body ; '‘and because w'e do not understand how material changes can 
prodheo vital and mental phenomena, we assume the co-operation of 
something not material; the more so because Matter and Mind arc 
mutually exclusive coiicejjtions. But here again it is the ambiguity 
of terms which creates the difficulty. By a logical artifice we have 
isolated Matter from Mind—that is the Felt from Feeling—and 
having established this (‘ontrast, cannot recognise the artifice. That 
mental phenomena are not material phenomena, is asserted in the 
very terms W'hich are employed. In the same sense chemical 
phenomena are not physical; nor vital phenomena chemical; nor 
moral phenomena mechanical; nor political phenomena domestic. 
But these necessary artificial distinctions expressed in language must 
be taken for what they arc w'orth. They do not afiect the reality of 
all phenomena whatever being changes of the Felt, when objectively 
viewed, and changes of Feeling, when subjectively viewed. The 
Matter, of which spiritualists speak so sconifully, is but on abstrac¬ 
tion. Matter, the real, vrith which we have to deal, is saturated 
with Mind,'since it is the Felt. 

When we are told that “ vital phenomena cannot be accounted for 
by any known laws ” there is a similar ambiguity. True that they 
have not been sufiSciently observed, analj'sed, and classified, to have 
disclosed their constants (laws) except in general outlines; it is true 
therefore, that existing knowledge of oi*ganic laws is insufficient to 
account for many vdtal phenomena. But this limitation, which 
every biologist acknowledges, is by the spiritualist turned into the 
assertion that the hnoim laws of Matter being incompetent to 
explain the facts, nnhmvn laws of Spirit alone can be cc»rapetent. 
They might as well invoke unknown laws of Spirit to explain the 
at present inexplicable facts of Astronomy, Physics, and Chemistry. 
Barclay quotes a passage from the chemist Chaptal which lays the 
whole stress on the position that the ** principle of life presents to us 
phenomena which chemistry never could have known or predicted 
by attending to the invariable laws observed in inanimate bodies/’^ 

(1) Barclay, ** Life and Org^ization," 1822, p. 3SS. 
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Tliis IB truei but irrelevant. No chezxdcal pbenomena could be pre¬ 
dicted by attending to the invariable laws observed in Astronomy; 
no meteorological phenomena could be predicted by attending to the 
laws of Optics and Acoustics. To predict phenomena we must take 
into view all their co-operant conditions. And it is because the 
materialist fails to take these into Tii*ow that*he hopes by Chemistry 
to explain phenomena that involve more than chemical* conditions. 
But this error is not rectified by the spiritualist who seeks outside 
the organism for a principle snperadded to the material conditions. 

There is np force in l^he arguments respecting the* impossi¬ 
bility of conceiving Mutter endowed with vital properties, and the 
impossibility with our present resources of making organised sub¬ 
stances. There is indeed a logical necessity to draw a broad Kne of 
demarcation between vital and chemical phenomena. But while we 
refuse to interpret organized Matter by possibilities of ordinary 
Matter, we reject the suggestion that vitality is “ an undiscovered 
form of force having no connection with primary energy < 5 r motion.” 
(Beale.) Again and again we must say that there is absolutely no 
evidence for the existence of an extra-organic agent which is “ tem- 
jwrarily associated with matter,” and which “governs not only the 
jjrescnt changes Matter is to undergo, but prepares it in advance for 
changes which are to occur at«a future time.” What is “tem¬ 
porarily associated with Matter ”—if the metaphor bo allowed—is not 
a force which is prescient of the future, not a force which is unallied 
with energy or luoliou, not a force which is something different from 
mass-accclcration, but a force which is the directed energy of a 
particular state of matter named organization. That vital phenomena 
depend on the changes in organized matter, we have positive evidence; 
that they depend on an extra-organic agent, or on a “force ” which 
has not matter for its mass, there is absolutely no evidence. 

Evidence ? For the iniist pari spiritualists reject what we should 
call evidence, and rely on “ intuitions ” as of far deeper validity. 
This remark does not apply to Dr. Beale, who, although rejecting the 
doctrine of a Vital Principle, in its earlier forms, insists on a “ vital 
force ” as the necessary conclusion to which his microscopical re¬ 
searches lead. It is assuredly from no levity, from no ignorance of 
what physiologists have done, from no want of patient investigation 
on his own part, that Dr. Beale adopts the wic^aphysiological view. 
It is the mirage of “ germinal matter ” which sustains his conviction 
of the Power or Force wherewith ho replaces the traditional Spirit, 
Archffius, Nisus Formativus, or Plan. This mysterious and unde¬ 
fined Force is said to “ influence the particles of Matter, though it 
bears neither a qualitative, nor, as far as can be at present proved, 
a quantitative relation to the matter.” .Such a conception of a 
“ power transmitted to new particles without loss or diminution in 
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intensity, and sometimes with actual increase/’ is so conspicuously 
not a conception which falls in with what in all other sciences is 
meant by force, that he may well insist on it as sui generis. We 
must relinquish all that we have learned in Physics and Chemistry, 
and throw overboard all dynamical principles, before we can accept 
this force. But if Dr, Bcalo .has any evidence which can prove 
the existence of such a force, shall admit lliat it is not only 
different from ordinary force, but “capable of directing matter and 
force,” ^ paradoxical as such statements sound. Meanwhile, in the 
absence V)f the needed, evidence, all >vc can say js that, while 
departing from the scientific conception of Force, ho has not given 
such precision to his own as enables us to understand what it 
precisely symbolizes for him. He leaves it in a metaphysical mist, 
to be seen according to the disposition of l!ic seer. 

Many readers, who wiU bo quite ready to give up the mota- 
physiological view of Life, will be quite unprepared to give up 
the Psychical Principle as the source and substance of all mental 
phenomena. They may accept Cuvier's explanation that Life is 
simply the term which expresses u grouj) of phenomena,“ but they 
will not acknowledge that Mind is tMjually a symbol, the objective 
concretes of w’hich are to be sought in organic processes. This 
arises from the dissociation of Lifc and ^lind, which has enabled the 
psychologist to feel at ease in stiuljniig uu iilal phenomena solely on 
the Introspective ilethod. Physiology might, it was held, be useful 
in elucidatijig Sensation, but could throw no light on Thought. 
And even Flourens fancied that he had jiroved experimentally the 
distinction between Life and Mind, when he proved that the removal 
of the brain abolished the manifestations of Intelligence without 
abolishing those of Life. But this u as a fallacy. No experiment 
was needed to prove what stares every one in the face, namely, that 
the manifestations group<Ml as Intelligonet‘ are speeifically different 
from those grouped as Nutrition, Sec.rction, &c.; consequently that 
there must be corresponding difference in their conditions. But to 
argue from this that there is in Intelligence a distinct Principle 
which is not the resultant of organic ])rocesses, would only have been 
acceptable had there been < evidence of Intelligence away from all 
organisms. 

The spiritualistic hypothesis assumes so many forms, from the 
crude form of a Spirit inhabiting the body, to the subtle form of 

(1) Introduction to Todd nnd Bowman’s rhyaiolopy, pp. 35, 92, 

(2) “L’idde do la vie oat uii© do ccs ideefl g6ii6ralos ct obscures produites en nous 
par cortaines suites de pbenomcucs quo nous voyons ho Bucc6dcr dans un ordre constant, 
et se tenir par des rapports mutuols. Quoique roua ignorions la nature du lien qui les 
unit, nous aentons quo ce lien doit cxistcr, ot cola nous auffit pour nous les faire 
d^flig^er par un nom que bieptfit le vulgaire regarde comme le signe d*un principe 
particulicr, quoiqu’en efl'et co nom ne puisso jamais indiquer que I'eniemble des 
phdnom^nes qui ont donn6 lieu & sa formation.”*-'Cuvier, jiuoiomie Compurh, 
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a substaRtialised abstraction, that it is difficult to deal with it in a 
single chapter ; the arguments which refute one writer are powerless 
against another. At present the hypothesis of a spirit, or special 
soul substance/' gains little credit. It is generally replaced by a 
metaphysical abstraction. Thus, Lotze, who has victoriously refuted 
the idea of a Vital Principle, repruduces th*e Leibnitzian idea of a 
parallelism between mental and physical processes, as* two series 
essentially distinct though simultaneous, and mutually conditioned. 
The elder Fichte declares the soid to be a Process not a Fact {eim 
Thathandlimg uicht eine Thaimche) ; and the younger Fichte repro¬ 
duces this, when declaring the soul to have only a dynamical not a 
physical existence. From this it is but a step to the organicist 
hypothesis, which regards the Soul not as a substance, but as a 
logical subject. The sulijcct is determined by its predicates—is, 
indeed, nothing but their synthesis. Hpnee the nature of the Soul 
is to bo sought in the concrete facts of Consciousness; and since 
these facts are only known in dependence on organic conditions, 
it is irrational to seek beyond tho organism, and its relations to the 
medium, for the causes of these concrete facts, 

Tho central position of Spiritualism when, ceasing to urge its 
negative arguments, it advances positive arguments, is that Con¬ 
sciousness emphatically declares* Mind to bo something essentially 
distinct from Matter, and declares it to be simple not composite. 

There is a sense in which both these statements are indisputable. 
Mind and Matter are two abstract symbols, expressive of contrasted 
aspects ; the one symbolizes all the facts of Feeling, the other all 
tho facts of the Felt. They arc as mutually exclusive as Pleasure 
and Pain. The materialist accepts these distinctions without hesita¬ 
tion. They do not atfoct his hypothesis that mental phenomena are 
organic phenomena, and that organic plioiiomena when objectively 
considered belong to the objective class named Matter; consequently 
that all the canons of research which apply to the class of objective 
facts apply to the facts o^ Life and Mind, whatever special character 
tho facts may present. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Consciousness directly tells us that 
Mind is not a group of organic phenomena. Cousciousness tells us 
directly of nothing but itsell*; says nothing of how it came to be, of 
what conditions it is the result. Only reflective analysis can help 
us here; and that shows an inseparable twofold aspect, objective and 
subjective, in every feeling. It shows that here as elsewhere the 
concrete facts arc symbolized in a general term, which by a natural 
illusion is transformed into an independent existence; and although 
we no longer believe in abstract Virtue, or in a Nation which is not 
tho aggregate of its members, we have difficulty in recognising the 
Mind as an abstraction. 
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And there is a good reason for this. There is no national con¬ 
sciousness equivalent to the individual consciousness^ because there 
is no national unity equivalent to the individual unity. Each man 
may feel himself a part of the Nation^ and recognise that his acts 
belong to the national action ; but there is no national consciousness 
reflected in and guiding his act^; whereas the human consciousness 
is reflected^ in and guides every individuars acts. In other words, 
the Nation has no consciousness of Self. It is on this sense of 
personalitythat Spiritualism relies. Nor am I disposed to under¬ 
rate its >alue, since it \5ra8 this which ^learly converted me. But 
without pausing here to trace the genesis of this Solf-consciousness, 
it is enough to point out that so far from being an initial principle, 
it is a- very late product of evolution. It arises through the slowly- 
evolved consensus of the organism, and the syntheses of experience. 
This is shouTi in those abnormal cases familiar to students of mental 
pathology, in which the disturbance of the organic connexus leads 
to a “ double consciousness,’’ or to a changed personality.” Tho 
patient refuses to recognise his own voice and his own person as 
belonging to himself. Une idee des plus fHranges,” said one of 
M. Krishaber’s patients, “ mais qui m’obsede et s’impose a mon 
esprit malgre moi, c’ost de me croire double, Je sens un moi qui 
pense et un moi qui execute ; je perds alors lo sentiment do la r^ulittS 
du mondc et je ne suis pas si je suis Ic moi qui pense ou le moi qui 
execute.” ^ 

Without wishing to ignore the strengtli of the argument which 
Spiritualism derives from the invocation of Consciousness, I will 
here merely add that all the facts admit of a better interpretation 
on the organicist hypothesis; but this cannot be showm until W'o 
have endeavoured by analysis to trace the evolution of the idea of 
Self. 

Before passing to tho consideraiion of Materialism it may be well 
to glance at the position taken up by the Agnostics, who evade all 
the difliculties of the question by a declaration of its lying beyond 
science. These thinkers, starting from the supposed axiom that 
causes are unknowable, only efiects being knowuble, urge that what¬ 
ever may bo the nature of .the Vital Force, or the Psychical Prin¬ 
ciple, there is no occasion for science to moot the question. The 
phenomena are alone cognisable; it is with them alone that 
Science concerns itself, leaving to Ontology the phantom-search 
after causes. Our search should be not for the unknown x, but its 
known functions.^ 

The reader of ^‘Problems of Life and Mind” will understand in 

(1) Kriahaber, De la Khropathie CMbrocardiaque, 1873, p. 46. There are many other 
cxamplGB in this work, and indeed in most general -works on Insanity. 

(2) Compare Barthoz, Komelle Science de VMomme^ 1806. 
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how far I agree with and in how far I should restrict this statement. 
I have argued for the necessity of science limiting its research to 
known functions, reiusing to admit into its equations any unknown 
quantities, even when these are postulated ; but I have also endea¬ 
voured to show that the supjioscd axiom of causes not being know- 
able, when their effects are known, is a fallacy, and a misappre¬ 
hension of the nature of causation ; it, is plausible only through the 
metaphysical postulate that the cause is something different from its 
effects—something which is itself the unknown quantity; and then, 
indeed, the assertion that one cannot know the cause is altruism. 
I admit that the special conditions which ^constitute the state of 
organization arc at present very imperfectly known, and may .there- . 
fore be expressed by the symbol iv, or by the familiar symbols Vital 
Force, Vitality, &c. But to the same extent we arc ignorant of the 
special effects. Our knowledge of the functions is very imperfect 
and vague ; it is daily becoming more precise, and with each pre¬ 
cision there emerges a greater clearness as to the conditions or 
causes. Nor will there be any clearer insight gain^ into these 
by postulating an unknown ./■ as their agent. The agnostic is no 
better off than the spiritualist, except that he only pretends to 
explain the facts observed by means of sensible experiences, and 
does not suffer bis inclinations to dictate bis conclusions. 

GEoiun-: Henry Lewes. 


(To be concluded in the next 
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It is told of Strafford that before reading any book for the first time, 
ho would < 3 all for a sheet of paper, and then proceed to write down 
, upon it some sketch of the ideas that be already had upon the 
subject of the book, and of the questions that he expected to find 
answered. No one who has been at the pains to try the experiment, 
will doubt the usefulness of Strafford's practice; it gives to our 
acquisitions from books clearness and reality, a right place and an 
independent shape. At this moment we are all looking for the 
biography of an illustrious man of letters, written by a near kins¬ 
man, who is himself naturally endowed with keen literary interests, 
and who has invigorated his academic cultivation by practical 
engagement in considerable affairs of public business. Before 
taking up Mr. Trevelyan’s two volumes, it is perhaps worth while, 
on Strafford's plati, to ask ourselves shortly what kind of signi¬ 
ficance or value belongs to Lord Macaulay’s achievements, and to 
what place he has a claim among the forces of English literature. 
It is seventeen years since ho died, and those of us who never knew 
him nor ever saw him may now think about his work with that 
perfect detachment which is impossible in the case of actual con- 
temporarlos. 

That Macaulay comes in the very front rank in the mind of the 
ordinary bookbuyer of our day is quite certain. It is an amusement 
with some people to put an imaginary case of banishment to a 
desert island, with the privilege of choosing the works of one 
author, and no more, to furnish literaiy coinpanionshipand refreshment 
for the rest of a lifetime, Whom would one select for this 
momentous post ? Clearly the author must be voluminous, for days 
on desert islands are many and long; he must bo varied in his moods, 
his topics, and his interests ; he must have a great deal to say, and 
must have a power of 8a3'ing it that shall arrest a depressed and 
dolorous spirit. Englishinpn, of course, would with mechanical 
unanimity call for Shakespeare; Germans could hardly hesitate 
about Goethe ; and a sensible Frenchman would pack up the ninety 
volumes of Voltaire. It would be at least as interesting to know 
the object of a second choice, supposing the tyrant were in his 
clemency to give us two authors. In the case of Englishmen there 
is some evidence as to a popular preference. A recent traveller in 
Australia informs us that the three books which he found on every 
squatter’s shelf, and which at last he knew before he crossed the 
threshold that he should be sure to find, were Shakespeare, the 
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Bible, and Macaulay’s Essays. This is only, an ^illustration of a 
feeling about Macaulay that has been almost uniyersal among the 
En glish-Bpeakin g peoples. 

We may safely say that no man obtains and keeps for a great 
many years such a position as this, unless he is possessed of some 
very extraordinary qualities, or else of common qualities in a very 
uncommon and extraordinary dogreef The world, says Txoethe, is 
more willing to endure the Incongruous than to bo patient under V 
the Insignificant. Even those who sot least value on what Macaulay 
does for his readers, may still fo^^l bound to distinguish the elements 
that have given him his vast popularity. The inquiry is not 

a piece of merely literary criticism, for it is impossible that the ■ 
work of so imposing a writer should have passed through* the 
hands of every man and •woman of his time who has even the 
humblest pretensions to cultivation, without leaving a very decided 
mark on their habits both of thought and expression. As a 
plain matter of observation, it is impossible to take jup*a news¬ 
paper or a review, for instance, without perceiving Macaulay’s 
influence both in the style and the temper of modern journalism, 
and journalism in its turn acts upon the style and traper of its 
enormous uncounted public. The man who now succeeds in 
catching the oar of the writers of heading articles, is in the position 
that used to be held by the head of some great theological school, 
whence disciples swarmed forth to reproduce in ten thousand pulpits 
the arguments, the opinions, the images, the tricks, the gestures, 
and the mannerisms of a single master. 

Two men of very different kinds have thoroughly impressed the 

journalists of our time, Jlacaulay and Mr. Mill. Mr. Carlyle we 

do not add to them; he is, as the Germans call Jean Paul, der 

' •• •• 

Einzige. And he is a poet, while the other two are in their degrees 
serious and argumentative writers, dealing in different ways with the 
treat topics that constitute the matter and business of daily discussion. 
They are both of them prac^cal enough to interest men handling real 
affairs, and yet they are general or theoretical enough to supply such 
men with the large and ready commonplaces which are so useful to 
a profession that has to produce literary, graces and philosophical 
decorations at an hour’s notice. It might perhaps be said of theso 
two distinguished men that our public writers owe most of their 
virtues to the one, and most of their vices to the other. If Mill 
taught some of them to reason, Macaulay tempted more of them to 
declaim; if Mill set an exavplo of patience, tolerance, and fair 
examination of hostile opinions, Macaulay did much to encourage 
oracular arrogance, and a rather too thrasonical complacency; ^ 
if Mill sowed ideas of the great economiC| political, and moral 
bearings of the forces of society, Macaulay trained a taste for super- 

VOL. XIX. N.8. L h 
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ficial particularities^ trivial circumstantialities of local colour, and all 
the paraphernalia of the pseudo-picturesque. 

^ Of course nothing so obviously untrue is meant as that this is an 
account of Macaulay’s own quality. What is empty pretension in 
the leading article was often a warranted self-assertion in Macaulay; 
what is little more than te stinc ss in it, is in him often a generous 
indignation. What became ^nd still remain in those who have 
made him their model, substantive and organic vices, the foun¬ 
dation of literary character and intellectual temper, were in him the 
incidental defects of a vigorous genius. And we have to take a man 
of his power and vigour with all his drawbacks, for tho one are 
wrapped up in the other. Charles Fox used to apply to Burke a 
passage that Quintilian wrote about Ovid, ^^Si animi sui affectibus 
temperare quam indulgcre maluisset,” quoted Fox, "quid vir iste 
praostare nop potuerit! ” But this is really not at all certain either 
of Ovid, or Burke, or anyone else. It suits moralists to tell us that 
excellence lies in the happy mean and nice balance of our faculties 
and impulsed, and perhaps in so far as our own contentment and an 
/ easy passage through life are involved, what they tell us is true. 
But for making a mark in the world, for rising to supremacy in art 
or thought or afiairs—whatever those aims may be worth—man 
possibly does better to indulge rqtber than 1 o chide or grudge his 
genius, and to pay the penalties for his weaknesses rather than run 
any risk of mutilating those strong faculties of which they happen to 
be an inseparable accident. Versatility is not a universal gift among 
the able men of the world; not many of them have so many gifts 
of the spirit as to be free to choose by what pass they will climb ^ the 
steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.’ If Macaulay had 
applied himself to the cultivation of a balanced judgment, of tem¬ 
pered phrases, and of relative proj)ositioiis, he would probably have 
sunk into an impotent tameness. A great pugilist has sometimes 
been converted from the error of his ways, and been led zealously to 
cherisih gospel graces, hut the hero’s discourses have seldom been 
edifying. Macaulay, divested of all the cxorbitancies of his spirit and 
his style, would have been a Samjqn shorn of the locks of bis strength. 

Although, however, a writer of marked quality may do well 
to let his genius develope its spontaneous forces without too 
assiduous or vigilant repre^ion, trusting to other writers of 
equal strength in other directions, and to the general fitness of 
things and operation of time, to redress the balance, still it is, the 
task of criticism in counting up the Contributions of one of these 
strong men to examine the mischiefs no less than the benefits inci¬ 
dent to their work. There is no puny carping nor cavilling in the 
process. It is because such men are strong that they are able to do 
barm, and they may injure the taste and judgment of n whole gene¬ 
ration, just because they are never mediocre. That is implied in 
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strength. Macaulay is not to be measured now merely as if he were 
the author of anew book. His influence has been a distinct literary 
force, and in an ago of reading, this is to be a distinct force in deciding 
the temper, the process, the breadth, of men’s opinions, no less than 
the manner of expressing tlxem. It is no new observation that the 
influence of an author becomes in iime something apart from his 
books, and that a certain generalised or abstract personality impresses 
itself on our minds, long after we have forgotten the details of his 
opinions, the arguments by which ho enforced them, and even, what 
are usually th^ last to escape us, the imagea by which he illustrated 
them. Phrases and sentences are a mask: but wo detect the features 
of the man behind the mask. This personality of a favourite “author* 
is a real and powerful agency. Unconsciously we are infccted*with 
his humours; wo apply hie methods ; we find ourselves copying the 
rhythm and measure of his periods; ■wo yonder how he would have 
acted, or thought, or spoken in our circumstances. Usually a strong 
writer leaves a special mark in some particular region l^f mental 
activity : the final product of him is to fix some persistent religious 
mood, or some decisive intellectual bias, or else some trick of the 
tongue. Now Jlacaulay has contributed no philosophic ideas to the 
speculative stock, nor lias he developed any one great historic or 
social truth. Jlis work is always •full of a high spirit of manliness, 
probity, and honour ; but he is not of that small band to whom we 
may ajiply Mackintosh’s thrice and four times enviable panegyric 
on the eloquence of Dugald Stewart, that its peculiar glory consisted 
in having ' breathed the love of virtue into whole generations of 
pupils.’ lie has painted many striking pictures, and imparted a 
certain reality to our conception of many great scenes of the past. 
He did good ser'vice in banishing once for all those sentimental 
Jacobite leanings and prejudices which had been kept alive by the 
sophistry of the most popular of historians, and the imagination of 
the most popular of romance-writers. But where he set his stamp has 
been upon style; style in its widest sense, not merely on the grammar 
and mechanism of writing, but on what T>e Quince}’’ described as its 
organology ; style, that is to say, in its relation to ideas and feelings, 
its commerce with thought, and its reaction on what one may call 
the temper or conscience of the intellect. 

Let no man suppose that it matters littlo whether the most 
universally popular of the serious authors of a generation—and 
Macaulay was nothing less than this—affects ^iyh cowpt or 
soutenu. The critic of style is not the dancing-master, declaiming 
on the deep ineffable things that lie in a minuet. i He is not the 
virtuoso of supines and gerundives. The morality of style goes 
deeper * than dull fools suppose.’ Whei; Comte took pains to 
prevent any sentence exceeding two lines of his manuscript or five 

L L 2 
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of print; to restrict every paragraph to seven sentences; to exclude 
every hiatus between two sentences or even between two para¬ 
graphs ; and never to reproduce any word, except the auxiliary 
monosyllables, in two consecutive sentences; ho justified his literary 
solicitude by insisting on the wholes^omeness alike to heart and 
intelligence of submission to artificial institutions. lie felt, after he 
had once mastered the habit of the new j^oke, that it became tho 
source of continual and unforeseeable improvements even in thought, 
and he perceived that the reason why verso is a higher kind of 
literary perfection than prose, is that verse imposes a greater number 
of rigorous forms. Wc may add that verse itself is perfected, in the 
hands of men of poetic genius, in proportion to the severity of this 
meclfanical regulation. Where Pope or Racine had one rule of metre, 
Victor Hugo has twenty, and he observes!, them as rigorously as an 
algebraist or an astronomer observes the rules of calculation or demon¬ 
stration. One, then, who touches the style of a gencmiion acquires 
no trifling authority over its thought and temj>cr, as well as over the 

length of its sentences. 

•« 

The first and most obvious secret of Macaulay’s place on popular 
bookshelves is that he has a true genius for nurral’on, and narration 
will always in the eyes not only of our squatters in the Australian 
bush, but of the many all over the world, stand first among literary 
gifts. The common run of plain men, as has been noticed since the 
beginning of the world, are as eager as children for a story, and 
like children they will embrace the man who will tell them a story, 
witli abundance of details and plcntj'^ of colour, and a realistic 
assurance that it is no mere make-believe. Macaulay never stops 
to brood over an incident or a character, with an inner C3'C intent on 
penetrating to the lowest depth of motive and cause, to the furthest 
complexity of impulse, calculation, and subtle incentive. The spirit 
of analysis is not in him, and the divine spirit of meditation is not 
in him. His whole mind runs in ac< ion and movement; it busies 
itself with eager interest in all objective particulars. He is seized 
by the external and the superficial, and revels in every detail that 
appeals to the five senses. .“The brilliant Macaulay,” said Emerson, 
with slight exaggeration, “ who expresses the tone of the English 
governing classes of the day, explicitly teaches that good means 
good to eat, good to wear, material commodity.” So ready a faculty 
of exultation in the exceeding great glories of taste and touch, of 
loud sound and glittering spectacle, is a gift of the utmost service 
to the narrator who craves immense audiences. Let it bo said that if 
Macaulay exults in the details that go to our five senses, his sensuous- 
ness is always clean, manly, and fit for honest daylight and tho 
eummer sun. There is none of that curious odour of autumnal 
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decay that clings to the passion of a more modern school for colour 
and flavour and the enumerated treasures of subtle indulgence. 

Mere picturesqueness, however, is a minor qualification compared 
with another quality which cvcr3^body assumes himself to have, but 
which is in reality extremSy uncommon ; tjie quality, I mean, of 
telling a tale directly and in straightforward order. In speaking of 
Ilallam, Macaulay complained that Gibbon had brought ftito fashion 
an unpleasant trick of telling a story by implication and allusion.- 
This provoking obliquity has certainly increased rather than declined ^ 
since Hullam’a day, and it has reached its height and climSx in the 
latest addition of all to our works of popular historj”, Mr. Greenes 
clever hook upon the English People. Mr. Froude, it is true, whatever 
may bo his shortcomings on the side of sound moral and political 
judgment, has admirable gifts in the way of straightforward narration, 
and IMr. l^h'ceman, when he docs not prgss too hotly after emphasis 
and abstains from overloading his account with superabundance of 
detail, is usually excellent in the way of direct descriptloif. Still, it 
is not merely because these two writers are alive an(f Macaulay is 
not, that most people would saj" of him that he is unequalled in our 
time in his mastery of the art of letting us know in an express and 
unmistakable way exactly what it was that happened, though it 
is quite true that in many portiems of his too elaborated History of 
William the Third he describes u large number of events about which, 

I think, no sensible man can in the least care either how they 
happened, or whether indeed they happened at all or not. 

Another reason why people have sought Macaulay is that he 
has in one way or another something to tell them about many of 
the most striking personages and interesting events in the history of 
mankind. And he does really tell them something. If any one 
will be at the trouble to count up the number of those names that 
belong to the world and time, about which Macaulay has found not 
merely something, but something definite and pointed to say, he will 
be astonished to see how •large a portion of the wide historic realm 
is traversed in that ample flight of reference, allusion, and illustra-^ 
tion, and what unsparing copiousness of knowledge gives substance, 
meaning, and attraction to that blaze and glare of rhetoric. 

Macaulay came upon the world of letters, just as tho middle 
classes were expanding into enormous prosperity, were vastly in¬ 
creasing in numbers, and were becoming more alive than they had 
ever been before to literary interests. His Essays are as good as a 
library; they make an iucoinparablo manual and vade-mecum for a 
busy uneducated man who has curiosity and enlighffeYtttrent 
to wish to know a little about the great lives and great thoughts, the 
shining words and many-coloured complexities of action, that have 
marked the journey of man through the ages. Macaulay had an 
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intimato acquaintance both with the imaginative literature and the 
history of Greece and Rome, with the literature and the history 
of modern Italy, of France, and of England. Whatever hi» 
special subject, he contrives to pour into it with singular dexterity 
a stream of rich, graphic, and telling * illustrations from all these- 
widely diversified sources. Figures from history, ancient and 
modern, sacred and secular; characters from plays and novels from 
Plautus down to Walter Scott and Jane Austen; images and similes 
from poets of every age and every nation, ‘ pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastor^il, tragical-historical;' shrewd thrusts from 
satirists, wise saws from sages, pleasantries caustic or pathetic from 
humorists; all throng Macaulay's pages with the bustle and variety 
and animation of some glittering masque and cosmoramic revel of 
great books and heroical men. Hence, .though Macaulay was in 
mental constitution one of the very least Shakcspercan writers that 
ever lived, yet he has the Shakesperean quality of taking his reader 
through an immense gallery of interesting characters and striking 
situations. No writer can now expect to attain the widest popularity 
as a man of letters' unless lie gives to the M'orld rnnUa as well as 
mvUum. Sainte-Reuve, the most eminent man of letters in France in 
our generation, wrote no less than twenty-seven volumes of his incom¬ 
parable Camertes, Mr, Carlyle, tliic most eminent man of letters in 
England in our generation, has taught us tint silence is golden in 
thirty volumes. Macaulay was not so exuberantly copious as these 
two illustrious writers, but he hud the art of being as various without 
being so voluminous. 

There has been a great deal of deliberate and systematic imitation 
of Macaulay's style, often by clever men who might well have 
trusted to their own resources. Its most conspicuous vices arc very 
easy to imitate, but it is impossible for any one who is less familiar 
with literature than Macaulay waa, to rcpr/)duce his style effectively, 
for the reason that it is before all else the style of great literary 
knowledge. Nor is that all. Macaulay's* knowledge was not only 
very wide; it was both thoroughly accurate and instantly ready. 
For this stream of apt illustrations he was indebted to his extra¬ 
ordinary memory, and his, rapid eye for contrasts and analogies. 
They come to the end of his pen as he writes; they are not laboriously 
hunted out in indexes, and then added by way of afterthought and 
extraneous interpolation. Hence quotations and references that in 
a writer even of equal knowledge, hut with his wits less promptly 
about him, would seem mechanical and awkward, find their place in 
a page of Macaulay as if by a delightful process of complete assimi¬ 
lation and spontaneous fusion. 

We may be sure that no author could have achieved Macaulay'a 
boundless popularity among his contemporaries, unless his work had 
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abounded in what is substantially Commonplace. Addison puts fine 
writing in sentiments that are natural without being obvious, and 
this is a true account of the *law^ of the exquisite literature of the 
Queen Anne men. "Wo may perhaps add to Addison's definition, 
that the great secret of thcf best kind of popularity is always the 
noble or imaginative handling of Cqfiimonpl 4 ce. Shakespeare may 
at first, seem an example to the contrary; and indeed is it not a 
standing marvel that the greatest writer of a nation that is dis¬ 
tinguished among all nations for the pharisaism, puritanism, and 
unimaginative ^narrowness of its judgments on conduct and type of 
character, should be paramount over all writers for the breadth, 
maturity, fulness, 8 ubtlet}% and infinite variousness of his conception 
of human life and nature ? One possible answer to the perplexity is 
that the puritanism does, not go below the surface in us, and that 
Englishmen are not really limited in their view by the too strait 
formulas that are supposed to contain their explanations of the moral 
universe. On this theory the popular appreciation of Shakespeare 
is the irrepressible response of the hearty inner man* to a voice in 
which he recognises the full note of human natufe, and those wonders 
of the world which arc not dreamt of in his professed philosophy. A 
more obvious answer than this is that Shakespeare's popularity with 
the many is not due to those finer glimpses that are the very essence 
of all poetic delight to the few, but to his thousand other magnificent 
attractions, and above all, after his skill as a pure dramatist and 
master of scenic interest and situation, to the lofty or pathetic setting 
with which ho vivifies, not the subtleties or refinements, but tho 
commonest and most elementary traits of the commonest and most 
elementary human moods. The few with minds touched by nature or 
right cultivation to the finer issues, admire the supreme genius which 
takes some poor Italian tale, Avith its coarse plot and gross personages, 
and shooting it through lyith threads of variegated meditation, pro¬ 
duces a masterpiece of penetrative reflection and high pensive 
suggestion as to the deepest things and most secret parts of the life 
of men. But to the general these finer threads are undiscerniblc. 
What touches them, and most rightly touches them and us all, in the 
Shakesperean poetry, are topics eternally^ old, yet of eternal freshness, 
the perennial truisms of the grave and tho bride-chamber, of shifting 
fortune, the surprises of destiny, the emptiness of the answered vow. 
This is the region in which the poet wins his widest if not his hardest 
triumphs, the region of the noble Commonplace. 

A writer dealing with such matters as principally occupied Macaulay 
has not the privilege of resort to these great poetic inspirations. Yet 
history, too, has its generous commonplaces, its plausibilities of emotion, 
and no one has ever delighted more than Macaulay did to appeal to 
the fine truisms that cluster round loro of jpreedom and love of native 
land. The high rhetorical topics of liberty and patriotism are his 
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readiest instruments for kindling a glowing reflection of these mag¬ 
nanimous passions in the breasts of his readers. That Enghshman is 
hardly to be envied who can read without a glow such passages as 
that in the History about Turenne being startled by the shout of storn 
csultation with which his English allieE^'advanced to the combat, and 
expressing the delight of a tru'e^ soldier when he learned that it was 
ever the fashion of Cromwell’s pikemen to rejfdce greatly when they 
beheld the enemy; while even the banished cavaliers felt an emotion 
of national pride when they saw a brigade of their countrymen, out¬ 
numbered by foes and abandoned by friends, drive before it in 
headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain, and force a passage into 
a counterscarp which had just been pronounced impregnable by the 
ablest of the marshals of France. Such prose as this is not less 
thrilling to a man who loves his country, than the spirited verso of 
the Lays of Ancient Rome. And the commonplaces of patriotism and 
freedom would never have been so powerful in Macaulay’s hands if they 
had not been inspired by a sincere and hearty faith in them in the 
soul of the wiiter. His unanalytical turn of mind kept him free of 
any temptation to think of love of country as a prejudice, or a passion 
for freedom as an illusion. The cosmopolitan or international idea 
which such teachers as Cobden have tried to impress on our stubborn 
islanders, would have found in Mjicaulay not lukewarm or sceptical 
adherence, but pointblank opposition and denial. He believed as 
stoutly in the supremacy of Great Britain in the history of the good 
causes of Europe, as M. Thiers believes in the supremacy of France, 
or Mazzini believed in that of Italy. The thought of the prodigious 
industry, the inventiveness, the stout enterprise, the free govern¬ 
ment, the wise and equal laws, the noble literature, of this fortunate 
island and its majestic empire beyond the seas, and the discretion, 
valour, and tenacity by which all these great material and still greater 
intangible possessions had been first won and then kept against every 
hostile comer whether domestic or foreign, sent through Macaulay 
a thrill, like that which the thought of. Paris and its heroisms 
moves in the great poet of France, or sight of the dear city of the 
Violet Crown moved in an Athenian of old. Thus habitually, with 
all sincerity of heart, to ofibr to one of the greater popular pre¬ 
possessions the incense duo to any other idol of superstition, sacred 
and of indisputable authority, and to let this adoration be seen 
shining in ever}'- page, is one of the keys that every man must find 
who would make a quick and sure way into the temple of contempo¬ 
rary fame. 

It is one of the first things to be said about Macaulay, that be was 
in exact accord with the common average sentiment of his day on every 
subject on which he spoke. His superiority was not of that highest 
kind which leads a man to march in thought on the outside margin of 
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the crowd, watching them, sympathising with them, hoping for them, 
but apart. Macaulay was one of the middle-class crowd in his heart, 
and only rose above it by extraordinary gifts of expression. He had 
none of that ambition which inflames some hardy mou, to make new 
beliefs and new passions en^r the minds of their neighbours; his 
ascendancy is due to literary pomp, .not to fecundity of spirit. No 
one has ever surpassed him in the art of combining resolute and 
ostentatious common sense of a slightly coarse sort in choosing his 
point of view, with so considerable an appearance of dignity Bfxd 
elevation in sotting it forth impressing it upon oth^s. The 
elaborateness of his style is very likely to mislead people into 
imagining for him a corresponding elaborateness of thought and- 
sentiment. On the contrary, Macaulay’s mind was really very sitnple, 
strait, and with as few notes in its register, to borrow a phrase from 
the language of vocal compass, as there are few notes, though they 
are very loud, in the register of his written prose. When we look 
more closely into it, wliat at first wore the air of dignity ^nd eleva¬ 
tion, in truth rather disagreeably resembles the narrow assurance of 
a man who knows that he has with him the great battalions of public 
opinion. We are always quite sure that if Macaulay had been an 
Athenian citizen towards the ninety-fifth Olympiad, he would have 
taken sides with Anytus and Meletus in the impeachment of Socrates. 
A popular author must take the accepted maxims for granted in a 
thoroughgoing way. He must suppress any whimsical fancy for 
applying the Socratic elenchus, or any other engine of criticism, 
scepticism, or verification, to those sentiments or current precepts of 
morals, which may in fact bo very two-sided and may bo much neg¬ 
lected in practice, but whicli the public opinion of his time requires 
to be treated in theory and in literature as if they had been cherished 
and held sacred sattpn*, uhiqney ct ab omnibus. 

This is just what Mac^lay does, and it is commonly supposed to 
be no heavy fault in him or any other writer for the common public. 
Man cannot live by analysis alone, nor nourish himself on the secret 
delights of irony. And if Macaulay had only reflected the more 
generous of the prejudices of mankind, it would have been well 
enough. Burke, for instance, was a wTiter who rcA^ered the preju¬ 
dices of a modern society as deeply as Macaulay did; he believed 
society to be founded on prejudices and held compact by them. Yet 
what size there is in Burke, what fine perspective, what momentum, 
what edification! It may be pleaded that there is the literature of 
edification, and there is the literature of knowledge, and that the 
qualities proper to the one cannot lawfully be expected from the 
other, and would only be very much out of place if they should 
happen to be found there. But there are two answers to this. 
First, Macaulay in the course of his varied writings discusses all 
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sorts of ethical and other mattersi and is not simply a chronicler of 
party and intrigue, of dynasties and campaigns. Second, and more ' 
than this, oven if he had never travelled beyond the composition of 
historical record, he could still have sown his pages, os does every 
truly great writer, no matter what his subject may bo, with those 
significant images or far-reaching suggestions, which suddenly 
light up a ^hole range of distant thoughts and sympathies within 
us; which in an instant affect the sensibilities of men with a 
something new and unforeseen; and which awaken, if only for 
a passing moment, the .faculty and response of the .diviner mind. 
Tacitus docs all this, and Burke does it; and that is why men who 
care n&thing for Boman despots or for Jacobin despots, will still 
perpetually turn to those writers almost as if they were on the level 
of great poets or very excellent spiritual teachers. 

Ono secret is that they, and all such men as they were, had that 
of which Macaulay can hardly have had the rudimentary germ, tho 
faculty o^deep abstract meditation and surrender to the fruitful 
* leisures of the spirit.’ We can picture Macaulay talking, or 
making a speech in the House of Commons, or buried in a book, or 
scouring his library for references, or covering his blue foolscap with 
dashing periods, or accentuating his sentences and barbing his 
phrases; but con anybody think of him as meditating, as modestly 
pondering and wondering, as possessed for so much as ten minutes 
by that spirit of inwardness which has never been wholly wanting 
in any of those kings and princes of literature, with whom it is good 
for men to sit in counsel P He seeks Truth, not as sho should be 
sought, devoutly, tentatively, and with the air of one touching the 
hem of a sacred garment, but clutching her by the hair of the head 
and dragging her after him in a kind of boisterous triumph, a 
prisoner of war and not a goddess. 

All this finds itself reflected, as the inn^r temper of a man always 
is reflected, in his stylo of written prose. The merits of his prose 
are obvious enough. It naturally reproduces the good qualities of 
his understanding, its strength, manliness, and directness. That 
exultation in material goods and glories of which we have already 
spoken mak^s his pages rich in colour, and gives them the effect of a 
sumptuous gala-suit. Certainly the brocade is too brand-new, and 
has none of the delicate cliarm that comes to such finery when it is 
a little faded. Again, nobody can have any excuse for not knowing 
exactly what it is that Macaulay moans. We may assuredly say of 
his prose what Boileau says of his own poetry—‘ Et mon vers, bien 
ou mal, dit toujours quelquo cbose.’ This is a prodigious merii^ 
when we reflect with what fatal alacrity human language lends itself 
in the hands of so many performers upon the pliant instrument, to 
all sorts of obscurity, ambiguity, disguise and pret^tious mystifl* 
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cation. Soaliger is supposed to have remarked of the Basques and 
their desperate tongue: ^ *Tis said the Basques understand one 
another; for my part, I will never believe it,* The same pungent 
doubt might apply to loftier members of the hierarchy of#peech than 
that forlorn dialect, but never to English as handled by Macaulay. 
He never wrote an obscure sentence in his life, and this may seem a 
small merit, until we remember of how few writers we cotlld say the 
same. 

Macaulay is of those who think prose as susceptible of polished 
and definite foimi as verse, apd he was, we should suppose, lof those 
also who hold the type and mould of all written language to be 
spoken language. There are more reasons for demurring to ihe- 
soundness of the latter doctrine than can conveniently be made to 
fill a digression here. For one thing, spoken language necessarily 
implies one or more listeners, whereas wytten language may often 
have to express inoditative moods and trains of inward reflection 
that move through the mind without trace of external Reference, 
and that would lose their special traits by the introduction of any 
suspicion that they were to be overheard. Again, even granting 
that all composition must be supposed to be meant by the fact of its 
existence to be addressed to a body of readers, it still remains to be 
shown that indirect address to th« inner ear should follow the same 
method and rhythm as address directly through impressions on the 
outer organ. The attitude of the recipient mind is different, and 
there is the symbolism of a now medium between it and the speaker. 
The writer, being cut off from all those effects which are producible 
by the physical intonations of the voice, lias to find substitutes for 
them by other means, by subtler cadences, by a more varied modula¬ 
tion, by firmer notes, by more complex circuits, than suflBce for the 
utmost perfection of spoken language, which has all the potent and 
manifold aids of personality. In writing, whether it be prose or 
verse, you are free to produce effects whose peculiarity one can only 
define vaguely by saying that tho senses have one part less in them 
than in any other of the forms and effects of art, and the imaginary 
voice one part more. But tho question need not be laboured here, 
because there can be no dispute as to the quality of Macaulay’s prose. 
Its measures are emphatically the measures of spoken deliverance. 
Those who have made the experiment, pronounce him to be one of 
the authors whoso works are most admirably fitted for reading 
aloud. His firmness and directness of statement, his spiritedness, 
his art of selecting salient and highly coloured detail, and all his 
other merits as a narrator keep the listener’s attention, and make 
him the easiest of writers to follow. 

Although, however, clearness, directness, and positiveness are 
master qualities and the indispensable foundations of all good style, 
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yet docs the matter plainly by no means end with them. And it is 
even possible to have these virtues so unhappily proportioned and 
inauspiciously mixed with other turns and casts of mind^ as to end 
in work with little grace or harmony or fine tracery about it^ but 
only overweening purpose and vehement will. And it is overweening¬ 
ness and self-confident will that.are the chief notes of Macaulay's style. 
It has no benignity. Energy is doubtless a delightful quality, but then 
Macaulay's energy is energy without momentum, and ho impresses 
us more by a strong volubility than by volume. ]t is the energy 
of intefests and intuitions, which though they are profoundly 
sincere if ever they were sincere in any'nuin, are yet in the relations 
•whichthey comprehend, essentially superficial. 

Still, trenchancy whether in speaker or writer is a most effective 
tone for a large public. It gives them confidence in their man, 
and prevents tediousness—except to those who reflect how delicate 
is the poise of truth, what steeps and pits encompass the dealer in 
unqualified propositions. To such 2)crsons, a writer who is trenchant 
in every sentence of every page, who never lapses for a line into the 
contingent, who marches through the intricacies of things in a blaze 
of certainty, is not only a writer to be distrusted, but the owner of a 
doubtful and displeasing style. It is a great test of style to watch 
how an author disposes of the qu«lifications, limitations, and excep¬ 
tions that clog the wings of his main proposition. The grave and con¬ 
scientious men of the seventeenth century insisted on packing them all 
honestly along with the main proposition itself within the bounds of 
a single period. Burke arranges them in tolerably close order in the 
paragraph. Dr. Newman, that winning writer, disperses them lightly 
over his page. Of Macaulay it is hardly unfair to say that he dis¬ 
patches all qualifications into outer space before he begins to write, 
or if he magnanimously admits one or two here and there, it is only 
to bring them the more imposingly to thersame murderous end. 

Wo have spoken of Macaulay's interests and intuitions wearing a 
certain air of superficiality; there is a ‘feeling of the same kind 
about his attempts to be genial. It is not truly festive. There is 
no abandonment in it. It has no d 6 ep root in moral humour, and 
is merely a literary form, resembling nothing so much as the 
hard geniality of some clever college tutor of stiff manners enter¬ 
taining undergraduates at an official breakfast-party. This is not 
because his tone is bookish; on the contrary, his tone and level are 
distinctly those of the man of the world. But one always seems to 
find that neither a wide range of cultivation nor familiar access to 
the best Whig circles had quite removed the stiffness and self- 
conscious precision of the Clapham Sect. We would give much for 
a little more flexibility, ^and would welcome even a slight conscious- 
nesB of infirmity. As has been said, the only people whom men 
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cannot pardon are tho perfect. Macaulay is like the military king 
who never suffered himself to be seen, even by the attendants in his 
bedchamber, until he had had time to put on his uniform and 
jack-boots. His severity of eye is very ^wholesome; it makes 
his writing firm, and firmness is certainly one of the first qualities 
that good writing must have. But there is* such a thing as soft 
and considerate precision, as well as^hard and scolding»precision. 
Those most interesting English critics of the generation slightly 
anterior to Macaulay,—Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, Leigh Hunt,— 
were fully his equals in precision, and yet they knew how to be 
clear, acute, and definite, without that ecfginess and inelasticity 
which is so conspicuous in Macaulay^s criticisms, alike hh their, 
matter and their form. » 

To borrow the figure of an old writer, Macaulay’s prose is not like 
a flowing vestment to his tliought, but like a suit of armour. It is 
often hplcndid and glittering, and the rfiovement of the opening 
pages of his History is superb in its dignity. But that mcwcuient is 
exceptional. As a rule tlicrc is the hardness, if there also often 
the sheen, of highly-w'rougbt metal. Or, to chahge our figure, his 
pages are composed us a handsome edifice is reared, not as a fine 
statue ora frieze 'Avith bossy sculptures graven’ grows up in the 
imaginative mind of the statuarA;, There is no liquid continuity, 
such as indicates a Avriter possessed by bis subject and not merely 
possessing it. Tlie periods arc marshalled in due order of procession, 
bright and high-stepping; they Jicver escape under an impulse of 
emotion into the full current of a brimming stream. What is 
curious is that thougli Macaulay seems ever to be brandishing a two- 
edged gleaming sword, and though he steeps us in an atmosphere of 
bclligcrenc}^ yet we are never conscious of inAvard agitation in him, 
and perhaps this alone w^ould debar him from u place among the 
greatest Avriters. For they, under that reserve, suppression, or 
inanagcmont, which is an indispensable condition of tho finest 
rhetorical art, even Avhen aiming at the most passionate effects, still 
succeed in conveying to their readers a thrilling sense of the strong 
fires that are glowing undeniealh. JSTow when Macaulay advances 
with his hectoring sentences and his rou^h pistolling ways, wo feel 
all tho time that his pulse is as steady as that of the most prac¬ 
tised duellist who ever ate fire. lie is too cool to be betrayed 
into a single phrase of happy improvisation. His pic^turos glare, but 
are seldom warm. Those strokes of minute circumstantiality which 
ho loved so dearly, show that even in moments when his imagination 
might seem to be moving both spontaneously and ardently, it was 
really only a literary instrument, a fashioning tool and not a melting 
flame. Let us take a single example. He is describing the trial of 
Warren Hastings. “ Every step in the 'proceedings,” he says, 
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** carried the mind either backward through many troubled ceniorieGi 
to the days when the foundations of our constitution were laid; or 
far away over boundless seas and deserts^ to dusky nations living 
under strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing strange 
characters from right to left/* The odd triviality of the last detail, 
its unworthiness of the sentin^ent of the passage, leaves the reader 
chocked; <vhat [sets out as a hue stroke of imagination dwindles 
down to a sort of literary conceit. And so in other places, 
even where the writer is most deservedly admired for gorgeous 
picturesque effect, we feel that it is only the literqry picturesque, 
a kind of infinitely glorified newspaper-reporting. Compare, for 
. instance, the most imaginative piece to bo found in any part of 
Macaulay*s writings with that sudden and lovely apostrophe in 
Carlyle, after describing the bloody horrgrs that followed the fall of 
the Bastille in 1789 :—** 0 evening sun of July, how, at this hour, 
thy beams fall slant on reapers amid peaceful Avoody fields; on old 
women spinning in cottages; on ships far out in the silent main ; on 
balls at lhe*Orangeric of Versailles, where high-rouged dames of 
the Palace are even now dancing with double-jacketed Hussar- 
officers ;—and also on this roaring Ilcll-porch of a Hotel de Villc! ** 
Who does not feel in this the breath of poetic inspiration, and how 
different it is from the mere compfjsite of the rhetorician's imagina¬ 
tion, assiduously working to order? 

This remark is no disparagement of Macaulay's genius, but a 
classification of it. We are interrogating our own impressions, and 
asking ourselves among what kind ot writers he ought to be placed. 
Rhetoric is a good and worthy art, and rhetorical authors are often 
more useful, more instructive, more really respectable than poetical 
authors. But it is to be said that Macaulay as a rhetorician will 
hardly be placed in the first rank by those who have studied both 
him and the great masters. Once more, no amount of erabolUsh- 
ment or emphasis or brilliant figure suffices to produce this intense 
effect of agitation rigorously restrained f nor can any beauty of 
decoration be in the least a substitute for that touching and penetra¬ 
tive music which is made in prose by the repressed trouble of grave 
and high souls. There is a certain music, we do not deny, in 
Macaulay, but it is tbe music of a man everlastingly playing for us 
rapid solos on a silver trumpet, never the swelling diapasons of 
the organ, and never the deep ecstasies of the four magic strings. 
That so sensible a man as Macaulay should keep clear of the modern 
abomination of dith}^rambic prose, that rank and sprawling weed of 
speech, was natural enough; but then the effects which we miss in 
him, and which, considering how strong the literary faculty in him 
really was, we are almost astonished to miss, are not produced 
by dithyramb but by repression. Of course the answer has been 
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already given; Macaulay, powerM and vigorous as he was, had no 
agitation, no wonder, no tumult of spirit, to repress. The world 
was spread out clear before him; he read it as plainly and as 
certainly as he read his books; life was all an affair of direct 
categoricals. • 

This was at least one secret of those hard modulations and shallow 
cadences. How poor is the rhythm* of Macaulay's pros^ we only 
realise by going with his periods fresh in our ear to some true 
master of harmony. It is not worth while to quote passages from 
an author who is in everybody's library, and Macaulay is aljrays %o 
much like himself that almost'any one page Vill serve for an illustra¬ 
tion exactly as well as any other. Let an 3 "onG turn to his character 
of Somers, for whom he had much admiration, and then turn to 
Clarendon's character of Falkland;—a person of such prodigious 
parts of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and 
delight in conversation, of so flowing and Ijbliging a humanity and 
goodness to mankind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity 
of life, that if there were no other brand upon this odious and accursed 
civil war than that single loss, it must be most infamous and execrable 
to all posterity." Now Clarendon is not a great writer, nor even 
a good writer, for he is prolix and involved, yet we see that even 
Clarendon, when ho comes to a matter in which his heart is engaged, 
becomes sweet and harmonious in his rhythm. If we turn to a prose- 
writer of the very first place, we are instantly conscious of a still 
greater difference. How flashy and shallow Macaulay's periods seem 
as we listen to the fine ground-base that rolls in the melody of the 
following passage of Hurke’s, and it is taken from one of the least 
ornate of all his pieces ;— 

You will not, wo trust, ]>eliovo, that, bom in a civili/od country, formed to 
gontlo manners, trained in a merciful religion, and living in onliglitonod and 
polished times, where oven fore^ hostility is softened from its original stern¬ 
ness, wo could have thought of letting loose upon you, our late beloved 
brethren, these fierce tribes of, savages and cannibals, in whom tho traces of 
human nature are effaced by ignorance and barbarity. Wo rather wished to 
have joined with you in bringing gradually that unhappy part of mankind into 
civility, order, piety, and virtuous discipline, than to hare confirmed thoir evil 
habits and increased thoir natural ferocity by flashing thorn in tho slaughter of 
you, whom our wiser and better ancestors had sent into the wilderness with the 
express view of introducing, along with our holy religion, its humauo and 
charitable manners. We do not hold that all things are lawful in war. Wo 
diould think every barbarity, in fire, in wasting, in murders, in tortures, 
and other cruelties, too horrible and too full of turpitude for Christian mouths 
to utter, or ears to hear, if done at our instigation, by those who we know will 
make wax thus if they make it at all, to be, to all intents and purposes, as if 
done by onrsolves. Wo clear ourselves to you our brethren, to the present 
age, and to future generations, to our king and |<Air country, and to Europe, 
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‘whicli, as a spectator, beholds this tragic scene, of ovciy part or sharo in 
adding this Inst and worst of evils to the inovitable mischiefs of a civil war, 

“ We do not call you rebels and traitors. We do not call for the vengeance 
of tho crown against you. We do not know how to qualify millions of our 
countrymen, contending with ono heart for an admission to piivileges which 
wo have over thought our own happiness and honor, by odious and unworthy 
names. On the contrary, wo highly revere the principles on which you act, 
though wo^lament some of their 4|ffocts. Armed as j'ou are, wo embrace you, 
as our friends and as our brethren by the boat and dearest tics of relation.” 

?t may bo said that tliero is a patent injustice in compoi'ing the 
prose of a historian criticising or describing great events at second 
hand, with the prose of a states-man taking active part in great 
events, fired by the passion of a present conflict, and stimulated by 
the vivid interest of undetermined issues. If this be a well grounded 
plea, and it may be so, then of course it excludes a contrast not only 
with Burke, but also with Bolingbroke, whose fine manners and 
polished gaiety give us a keen sense of the grievous garishness of 
Macaulay. Jfwe may not imitate a comparison between Macaulay 
and great actors on< the stage of affairs, at least there can bo no objec¬ 
tion to the introduction of Southey as a standard of comparison. 
Southey was a man of letters pure and simple, and it is worth 
remarking that Macaulay himself adinitiod that he found so great a 
charm in Southey’s style, as nearly always to read it with pleasure, 
even when Southey was talking nonsense. Now, talcc any page of 
the Life of Nelson or the Life of Wesley; consider how easy, smooth, 
natural, and winning is the diction and the rise and full of the 
sentence, and yet how varied the iliythm and how nervous tho 
phrases ; and then turn to a page of Macaulay, and wince under its 
stamping emphasis, its overcoloured tropes, its exaggerated expres¬ 
sions, its unlovely staccato. Southey's history of' the Peninsular 
War is now dead, but if any of mj" readers lias a copy on his 
highest shelves, I would venture to ask him to take down the third 
volume, and read the concluding pages, pf which Coleridge used to 
say that they were the finest specimen of historic eulogy he had ever 
read in English, adding with forgivable hyperbole, that they were 
more to the Duke’s fame and glory than a campaign. “ Foresight 
and enterprise with our commander went hand in hand; he never 
advanced but so as to be sure of his retreat; and never retreated but 
in such an attitude as to impose upon a superior enemy,” and so on 
through the sum of Wellington's achievements, “There was some¬ 
thing more precious than these, more to be desired than the high and 
enduring fame which he had secured by his military achievements, 
the satisfaction of thinking to what end those achievements had been 
directed ; that they were for the deliverance of two most injured and 
grievously oppressed nettions; for the safety, honour, and welfare of 
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his own country ; and for the general interests of Europe and of the 
ciyilized world. His campaigns were sanctified by the cause; they 
were sullied by no cruelties^ no crimes; the chariot-wheels of his 
triumphs have been followed by no curses; his laurels are entwined 
with the amaranths of righteousness, ^nd upgn his death-bed he 
might remember his victories among his good works,” 

With this exquisite modulation still fleUghting the ear, we open 
Macaulay’s Essays and stumble on such sentences as this: ” That 
Tickell should have been guilty of a villany seems to us higblj' 
improbable. That Addison should have been guilty of a villany 
seems to us highly improbable. But that these two men should 
have conspired together to commit a villany seems to us improbable 
in a tenfold degree.” fiiapop, kuI Traufiiapov, nal fiiapwrarov ! 
Surely this is the very burlesque and travesty of a style. Yet it is a 
characteristic passage. It would be easy to find a thousand examples 
of the same vicious workmanship, and it would bo difficult to find a 
page in which these cut and disjointed sentences are npt fhe type 
and mode of the prevailing rhytlim. , 

What is worse than want of depth and fineness of intonation in a 
period .is all gross excess of colour, because excess of colour is con¬ 
nected with graver faults in the region of the intellectual conscience. 
Macaulay is a constant sinner in this respect. The wine of truth is 
in his cup a brandied draught, a hundred degrees above proof, and 
he too often replenishes the lamp of knowledge with naphtha instead 
of fine oil. It is not that he has a spontaneous passion for exuberant 
decoration, which he would have shared with more than one of the 
greatest names in literature. On the contrary, we feel that the 
exaggerated words and dashing sentences are the fruit of deliberate 
travail, and the petulance or the irony of his speech is mostly duo to 
a driving predilection for strong effects. - His memory, his directness, 
his aptitude for forcing things into firm outline, and giving them a 
sharply defined edge,—these and other singular talents of his all 
lent themselves to this intrepid and indefatigable pursuit of effect. 
And the most disagreeable feature is that Macaulay was so often 
content with an effect of an essentially vulgar kind, offensive to 
taste, discordant to the fastidious oar, and worst of all, at enmity with 
the whole spirit of trutif. By vulgar wo certainly do not mean 
homely, which marks a wholly different quality. No writer can be 
more homely than Mr. Carlyle, alike in his choice of particulars to 
dwell upon, and in the terms or images in which he describes or 
illustrates them, but there is also no writer farther removed from 
vulgarity. Nor do we mean that Macaulay too copiously enriches 
the tongue with infusion from any Borio dialect. For such racinesa 
he had little taste. What we find in him is that quality whioh tiie 
French call brutal. The description, ior instance, in the essay on 
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Hallam^ of the license of the Restoration, seems to us a coarse and 
vulgar picture, whose painter took the most garish colours he could 
find on his palette and laid them on in untempered crudity. And 
who is not sensible of the vulgarity apd coarseness of the account of 
Boswell ? ** If he h^d not been a great fool, he would not have been 
u great writer .... he was a dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb,’^ and 
so forth, in which the slfollowuess of the analysis of Boswell’e 
character matches the puerile rudeness of the terms. Here, again, 
ii a sentence about Montesquieu. *'The English at that time,” 
Macaiday says of the middle of the eighteenth century, “ con¬ 
sidered a Frenchman who talked about constitutional checks and 
fundamental laws as a prodigy not less astonishing than the 
learned pig or musical infant.” And ho then goes on to describe 
the author of one of the most important books that ever were 
written as “ specious but shallow, studious of effect, indifferent to 
truth—the lively President,” and so forth, stirring in any reader 
who happens to know Montesquieu^s influence, a singular amaze¬ 
ment. We are not concerned with the judgment upon Montesquieu, 
nor with the truth as to contemporary English opinion about him, 
but a writer who devises an antithesis to such a man as Montesquieu 
in learned pigs and musical ini'unts, deliberately condescends not 
merely to triviality or levity but to flat vulgarity of thought, to 
something of mean and ignoble association. Though one of the most 
common, this is not Macaiilay’s only sin in the same unfortunate 
direction. He too frequently resorts to vulgar gaudiness. For 
example, there is in one place a certain description of an alleged 
practice of Addison’s. Swift had said of Esther Johnson that 
whether from her easiness in general, or from her indifference 
to persons, or from her despair of mending them, or from the same 
practice which she most liked in Mr. Addison, I cannot determine ; 
but when she saw any of the compapny very warm in a wrong 
opinion, she was more inclined to confirm them in it than to oppose 
them. It prevented noise, she said, and saved time.” ^ Let us 
behold what a picture Macaulay draws on the strength of this 
passage. *^If his first attempts to set a presuming dunce right 
were ill-received,” Macaulay says of Addison, ** ho changed his tone, 
^assented with civil leer,’ and lured the^dattered coxcomb deeper 
and deeper into absurdity.” To compare this transformation of the 
simplicity of the original into the grotesque heat and overcharged 
violence of the copy, is to see the homely maiden of a country 
village transformed into the painted fiaunter of the city. 

One more instance. Wc should bo sorry to violate any sentiment 
of TO aefipou about a man of Macaulay’s genius, but what is a 
decorous term for a description of the doctrine of Lucretius’s great 

(1) Fontsr't» Swift," i. 26S. 
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poem, tlirown in parenthetically, as the silliest and meanest system 
of natural and moral philosophy P Even disagreeable artifices of 
composition may be forgiven when they serve to vivify truth, to 
quicken or to widen the morjil judgment, but Macaulay’s hardy 
and habitual recourse to strenuous siqierlativps is fundamentally 
imscientific and untrue. There is no mere instructive example in our 
literature than he, of the saying that this adjective is the enemy of 
the substantive. 


In 1837 Jeffrey saw a letter written by Macaulay to a common 
friend, and stating the reasons for preferring a literary to a political 
life. Jeffrey thought that his illustrious ally was wrong in the 
conclusion to which he came. “ As to the tranquillity of an author’s 
life,” he said, I have no soft of faith in it. And as to fame, if an 
author’s is now and then more lasting, it is generally longer with¬ 
held, and except in a few rare cases it is of a less pervading or 
elevating description. A great poet or a groat original writer is 
above all other glory. But who would give much, for such a glory 
as Gibbon’s? Besides, I believe it is in the inward glow and pride 
of consciously influencing the destinies of mankind, much more 
than in the sense of personal reputation, that the delight of either 
poet or statesman chiefly consists.” * And Gibbon had at least the 
advantage of throwing himself into a controversy destined to endure 
for centuries. He, moreover, was specifically a historian, while 
Macaulay has been prized less as a historian proper, than as a 
master of literary art. Now a man of letters, in an ago of battle and 
transition like our own, fades into an ever-deepening distance, unless 
ho has while he writes that touching and impressive quality,—the 
presentiment of the eve; a feeling of the difficulties and interests 
that will engage and distract mankind on the morrow. Nor can it 
ho enough for enduring fame in any age merely to throw a golden 
halo round the secularity of the hour, or to make glorious the 
narrowest limitations of tKe passing day. If avo think what a 
changed sense is already given to criticism, what a different concep¬ 
tion now presides over history, how many problems on which he 
was silent are now the familiar puzzles of •even superficial readers, 
■wo cannot help feeling 4hat the eminent man whoso life we are all 
about to read, is the hero of a past which is already remote, and that 
he did little to make men better fitted to face a present of which, 
close as it was to him, he seems hardly to have dreamed. 
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Tiik finances of India may'at this time have a sj^ial interest in 
Manchester (even beyond Hhat ■which Manchester always takes in 
our Eastern Empire), because the possibility of effecting fiscal 
changes desired, and I may almost say demanded, by the manufac¬ 
turers of tins country must depend on the state of the finances. 
Before large sources of revenue can be abandoned, it must bo shown 
(iirher that the finances are so prosperous that the money can bo 
spared, or that the income necessary for the public service can be 
ruisOd in some other waj'. * 

Lx saying this I do<"not express any opinion of my own on the 
])r()priety of abolishing the duties on the import of manufactured 
goods. T)xe Indian duties were certainly not imposed for purposes 
of protection, and they are very moderate in amount, not now in 
any case exceeding five per cent. Seeing the large revenue 
<lcrived from the cotton duties, an independent ruler of India 
■w'uuld probably not remit these duties. Still, I quite feel that 
in our administration of In(Ea it may fairly bo expected that 
the fullest justice should bo done not only to the people of India, but 
also to the manufacturers and people of this countrJ^ And I 
approach the subject looking to the fact that llie viexvs expressed in 


(1) The present paper was prepared for, and, with some uijbrcviations to save time, 
read to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in December lost, in accordau(*e 
■witii a wish which some of the leading men in the Chaniber had been good enough to 
express. Indian iinanciul affairs seem to have now an interest which may justify the 
])ublication of the paper. 1 should only like to add that I have seen with some surprise 
that j'ublic men in high position Lave ventured ,to speak of an entirely fictitious 
surplus of the last two years—a surplus which is only made out by eliminating 
altogether the famine charges, as well as the great public works, in a manner entirely 
mbitrary. Tlio public accounts required by Dadiament show, and can show, no such 
ligurea. I lake, from a very recent official statement, the following account of surplus 
find delieit for the last six years, which will serve for reference in reading the fol¬ 
lowing pages. 
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Manchester have been in a sense accepted by the highest official 
authority, when Lord Salisbury gave it as his opinion that the duties 
must go as soon as the thing is possible. It is, then, at least time to 
consider whether the measure is, or probably soon will be, financially 
possible, and I confine myself *to that question. I most strongly 
hold that the financial question must govern all others. It would 
be tho gravest injustice to cause a deficit in the Indian finanoc. 

I am myself all for prudence in matters of finance. I do not at 
all like tho modern fashion of incurring great debts and trusting to 
tho future for their repayment.. But in India I,go further thair this. 
I am not content that in time of peace and prosperit)' we should 
make the two ends meet. I think that there is this most cardinal 
and essential difference between Indian finance and that of our 
own and other self-governing countries—that while we can appeal 
to tho purses and patriotism of our own people to raise additional 
revenues in case of war or misfortune, in InSia the very opposite is 
the case. There, tho harder we arc pressed the more difficult,* I may 
say impossible, wo should find it to raise additional rcveiidfc. I must 
ask your very particular attention to this point, for*I think it is one 
to which sufficient advertence has not been had. It is in tinu! 
of peace and quiet that tho taxes really necessary can safely be 
imposed, and the public may bo habituated to them. In time 
of adversity it would be almost as much os our rule is worth 
to do any such thing. Consequently, in such times of need, if 
wc have stored nothing in prosperity, there is nothing tor ir 
but to borrow, and to borrow in this country. I say that, under the 
circumstances of India, it is only prudent to create a good margin in 
time of peace, on which we may fall back in time of adversity. 

Tho Indian populations are to an excessive degree creatures of 
habit. They do not so much object tP taxation to which they are 
accustomed as to novelty in ^taxation. So long as a tax is new it is 
disliked in the extreme. But in a few years it ceases to bo new, and, 
if not in itself very bad and vexatious, it is acquiesced in as part of 
the established and natural order of things. 

Another difference between India as now governed and Europe I 
will allude to before going further. In a self-governed country it Is 
often argued that not on]^ arc debts represented by real and good 
public improvements nothing more than a judicious expenditure of 
capital, but also they serve as sort of ballast to the state, in conse¬ 
quence of the interest in peace and good government of so many 
influential fimdholders who cannot afford to suffer revolution and 
anarchy. Be this as it may, tho case is widely different when, as of 
late in India, the borrowed money for the most part comes from tho 
distant country of the governors, not from that of the governed. 
The amount remitted year by year from India to England is already 
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enormous. That amount is year by year increasing; it must be a 
great source of eventual political weakness; and to add to the amount 
by incurring fresh debts in England, even for useful purposes, is I 
submit very questionable policy. I am aware that the Government 
has taken this view, and has recently sought to. raise loans in India 
rather than in England—we arc even told that the lost loan was 
mainly taken up by natives. But I understand that, under the 
English system of tenders by capitalists who resell to the public, 
this only means that native stockjobbers were even keener than 
Europeans for the chances of the market. We have no assurance that 
the stock is permanently held by the native public. Certainly 
the proportion held by natives is far less than in former days. 

^ Yet the natives have great want of a secure investment for money, 
and had great faith in a Government annuity, though that faith was 
much shaken by some of our dealings during and after the Mutiny. 
I am not without regrfits for the old system of open loans if money 
must be borrowed for public works. Formerly, when loans were 
open at adow rate, and natives could at any time put their money 
into the local Treasury v'ithout the intervention of a stockjobber, 
much native money flowed in in a quiet way. 

With these preliminary remarks I come to the present condition 
of Indian finance. It has been the fashion with some people to 
describe it as extremely prosperous. In this I do not agree. I 
think that while much attention has been paid to economy, still 
much of the apparent improvement is the result of manipulating 
figures, and throwing expenses hitherto charged against income into 
the new head of “ extraordinary,” to be met by borrowing. Whether 
the present financial condition be sound or unsound, I do distinctly 
assert that it is less satisfactory than in some former periods; that 
recent alleged surpluses on the “ ordinary ” account arc not real 
surpluses; and that, while the times arc most prosperous, we arc 
not making any sufficient pro^dsion against a rainy day. There is 
very little surplus on the account called “ ordinary,” and a large 
deficit on the extraordinary account. 

In dealing with the matter I shall not trouble you with very 
numerous figures or with any very detailed calculations of my own. 
I shall take only the simplest and most 4|^ent figures presented to 
Parliament and published, as they appear in the last Statistical 
Abstract relating to British India,” and in ** The Annual Keport of 
the Progress and Condition of India.” 

First let us look at tho debts which we have incurred, and see 
what we have to show for them. After a hundred years spent in 
the acquisition of the rule of all India, after many wars and many 
civil and commercial struggles, the East India Company reached the 
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year 1857, with a debt of about fifty millions—^not a very largo 
sum with so great an empire and ^ its fittings and appliances 
to show for it. 

The Mutiny involved a very large expenditure and a very large 
debt, for the most part inevitable, ^d in another form the 
guaranteed railways have caused for. a time, a great increase of 
payments. I may say, however, that, db far as regards the trunk lines 
on Lord Dalhousie’s plan, I consider the railways to be a distinct 
success. They already pay on the whole a very considerable, 
interest on the sums expended. Several of the chief lines may now 
be deemed self-supporting dr nearly so, and there is reaWable 
prospect that the whole annual loss will soon be reduced to figures 
which cannot be set against the vastly improved facilities which 
they directly afford for purposes of government, to say .nothing of 
oommercial advantages. * • 

Looking to page 11 of the *Statisticai Abstract, I find that 
oii 30th April, 18(i5, the total debt and obligations amounted 
to £98,475,555, whilo on the 31st March, 1874, the ^mount was 
£122,184,024, a difference of nearly twenty-four millions. Again 
in 1874-5 there has been a deficit, on the whole, of £4,526,592; and 
in the present year a large deficit is expected, according to the official 
statement, if all cliarges bo included. There have been apparently 
some changes in the mode of account with respect to ‘^obligations," 
some having been cancelled and others added; but I cannot 
doubt that our liabilities have been increased by at least some 
twenty-five millions sterling since 1865. 

Now what have we to show for this deficit ? Happily no great 
wars; the Empire has enjoyed almost uninterrupted peace and 
generally uninterrupted prosperity. The famines which have 
afflicted certain parts of the country are visitations which in one 
part of India or another may bo traced in almost every decade. 
We must look for a justification, both for the deficit and for the 
failure of a proper saviijg for years of adversity, to the great 
public works whicli arc supposed to justify the “ extraordinary" 
head, under which the deficit is euphoniously veiled. 

I fully admit that so far as Government undertakes works com¬ 
mercially remuneratim works which mtght fairly be the task of 
private enterprise ant^hich the Government assumes for peculiar 
political reasons, in such case the expenditure may bo rightly kept 
apart as “ extraordinary," But I think the “ extraordinary " account 
should be confined to such cases ; and when I was a member of the 
Council of India I most heartily concurred in a dispatch to the 
Government of India in which the Secretary of State strictly laid 
down the rule that the “extraordinary" expenditure was to be 
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absolutely confined to works directly remunerative—to those which 
may be confidently expected to pay the interest on the money 
borrowed'by direct return to the Treasury. That principle had 
certainly not been previously followed, and I regret to say that I 
fear it has not since been followed to its full extent, and is not now 
followed. On the contrary, the last accounts from India show that 
the Viceroy has laid down an entirely different rule of his own, I 
believe that the order was not at all liked, and instead of complying, 
the Viceroy has substituted this nile. In effect he says: ‘‘ Between 
the defipit on guaranteed raihvays and unpaying irrigation and other 
works, we already incur a loss of about two millions per annum; 
all wp can undertake is not to increase that loss. But as one thing 
begins to pay, we hold ourselves free to embark in other unpaying 
schemes.” The consequence is tliat, as fast as the really paying 
guaranteed railways are completed and brought into full work and 
begin to pay the full interest, the Indian Government holds ^itself 
free to charge to “ extraordinary ” works of a different character 
which novej W'ill pay. Thus the present loss of two millions per 
annum wdll be perpetuated, even if it is not increased. 

In dealing with the finance, we must distinguish between general 
good supposed to ho done to the country—a good which cannot be 
ascertained exactly in figures—and direct pecuniary return. From 
a strict financial point of view, wo can look only 1o the latter; or, 
at most, we can only further take into account direct money savings 
to Government. It will not suffice to say, (>h, true there is not 
direct pecuniary return, but the prosperity of the country leads to 
increase of revenue, and that recoups the Government.” When I 
come to the main sources of revenue, I shall have to show that they 
are much less elastic than is generally’' suiqjosed. 

Again, then, I ask wffiat have wc to show for the deficit of the last 
ten years in the shape of works really yielding a direct profit 
sufficient to meet the interest on the money borrowed ? 

Well, the Government has taken over two or three very unpaying- 
and insolvent concerns which private companies threw on its 
hands; it has built a good many very’’ shaky barracks, many of 
which have proved very unsuitable; it has carried on several 
irrigation schemes; and it has made a co^^nencoment of several 
State railways. With respect to railways, the fact is that almost all 
the paying lines have been occupied by the guaranteed companies,, 
and most of those taken up by the Government are the linos which 
are not likely to pay. Some wore rejected by the companies as 
unprofitable. A great part of the Government lines are undertaken 
for political objects. I think the Northern Bengal lino is the only 
one likely really to pay, and comparatively little has yet been spent 
on that. The irrigation* works recently constructed or taken over 
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do not directly pay. I am aware that an oflficial statement has been 
prepared by the Public Works Department to show that tho canals 
do, as a whole, pay a certain moderate percentage. But depart¬ 
mental statements of this kind should bo tested by independent 
authority. These figures ar(f misleading in several ways. The old 
canals made by the native Governmeftits are tumped up with recent 
canals which do not pay; the interest during construction is not 
taken into account; in some cases a portion of the land revenue is 
arbitrarily assigned to tho canals. In spite of some evils, I do not 
doubt that the canals arc in one way or other advantageous to the 
country. But there arc difficulties, connected with the tenure of the 
land and otherwise, which must interfere with the prospect of 
direct profit. Tho subject is too large and difficult to enter on here. 
I will only say that it is j^rincipally in connection with the land 
revenue that real profit can be arrived at. If the unearmd increment 
of the land is to come to the State, so^iay the indirect profit of 
irrigation railways and other public works, but not Qtherwisc. 
Altogether, I do not think that above half the deficit oi the last ten 
years can be attributed to works officially called rtsproductive; and I 
am sure that there is but a very small fraction of the whole expendi¬ 
ture which really pays fair interest on tho money spent. 

Ifo doubt, on tho statement which I have made, tho argument 
commonly used suggests itself. It is said, “You admit that many 
of tlie works undertaken are in one shape or other beneficial to the 
country, is it not then good policy to borrow tho money and 
make tliem ? ” I say, provided very great care and discrimination is 
used only to make really useful works, and not to follow the rush of 
opinion into works useful or useless, by all means make such works 
as you have money to make. The best guarantee for real cure is the 
nccessiiy of paying for them. And reverting to my view, that, 
situated as we are in India, w-e ought to save in time of prosperity, 
I say that the best way of investing such savings is in works which 
arc really iisofuL I think, then, that tho old Company’s fashion of 
making works, which arc thus indirectly beneficial, out of income, 
and not charging them to capital, was a good and sound one, which 
we may still with advantage follow. One of our Indian Finance 
Ministers (Mr. 3Iasse^^t was, I think) said with great truth that a 
largo outlay on public works is an expenditure which may be 
retrenched at any time if necessity arises. I would have it then 
that we should so adjust our income and expenditure, that in time of 
peace and quiet we should have a clear annual surplus over inevitable 
expenditure of at least two or three millions per annum—I would 
myself rather say four or five millions—to provide for famines, great 
works, and everything else. I would quite approve the devoting of 
the surplus to works indirectly beneficial to the country, if we at the 
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same time keep a sufficient reserve to enable us to meet sudden 
emergencies without borrowing. I would not embark on works 
which canhot be thus met from revenue, excepting only in case of a 
clear and undoubted commercial investment, so likely to pay that a 
private capitalist would invest his mon^y in it. A railway through 
a rich and populous p^rt of India not yet provided for, and present¬ 
ing no extraordinary cngineer&g difficulties, would probably come 
under this last category; but, as a rule, neither our present State 
railways nor our recent irrigation works do. 

We want, then, a surplus to enable us to meet unforeseen and 
extraordinary expenditure and great public works." What is our 
prospect of attaining that end? To deal with this part of the 
’ subject I must again glance back u little, and run over our Indian 
financial history in a very few words. 

Under native rule the land revenue, pfished to a point almost or 
quite as high as rent—not unfrequently higher—is the mainstay of 
the finance. All other sources are merely subsidiar)\ These last 
took the shape of very frequent and vexatious transit duties, fees on 
trades and prolessions, fines, and extortions. From all those we have 
relieved the country. In lieu of the abolished transit duties we have 
imposed verj' moderate duties on most imports and on some exports. 
And we have created two great sources of rcA'cnuo unknown to the 
natives—the opium revenue, which is practically un immense export 
duty, and the salt duty. Salt was subjected by the natives to petty 
duties like other articles; but in no native State, so far as I am 
aware, was it ever made the subject of very high duties and a 
special source of large revenue, such as it is to us. Our salt duty, 
though the people are now habituated to it, is distinctly a Uritish as 
distinguished from a native tax. The excise on spirits and drugs, 
though much developed by us, bod its beginning in the native 
system. 

Stamps are merely a form of collecting r(?\'enue, and many kinds of 
revenue may bo put under that head. In India stamps for the most 
part represent a tax on litigation, or perhaps it would bo more 
proper to say fees to defray the cost of litigation. Hecent apparent 
large increases in the stamp revenue are chiefly due to the transfer 
to stamps of large classes df court fees hitherto paid in cash. And 
so far as the increase is real thero has been^ least a corresponding 
increase in the cost of the courts. I would then hardly class stamps 
as a real source of revenue, a comparatively small receipt from 
light stamps on commercial documents excepted. 

Our really effective Indian revenue is derived &om five sources— 
land, opium, salt, excise, and customs—of which land yields some¬ 
what more than all the others put together. 

Down to the time of the Mutiny, the Company managed to carry 
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on the administration, including public works, from these sources. 
After the Mutiny, India had for a short time the benefit of the 
services of that very able financier the late Mr. James Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson considered, and I am inclined to think justly consi¬ 
dered, that the altered circvRnstances of our position in the country, 
due to the discovery that wo couH no longer rely on a cheap 
native army, rendered necessary an increase of income. ^He imposed 
fresh taxation, notably the income-tax, also a largo addition to 
the customs duties, some addition to the salt duty, and some other 
imposts. After the war came prosperity; very large apiounts of 
English capital (borrowed* guarranteed, and private) were poured 
into the country. Partly as the result of this prospeijty, and 
partly by the new plan of throwing off public works on ^extra¬ 
ordinary loans, it has been found possible to get rid of most of the 
additional taxation imposed by Mr. Wilson. It has been 'assumed 
that all the surplus of times of prosperity and something more can 
be applied to remission of taxation. In this way the whole of the 
new imposts affecting the rich and well-to-do—the income-tax, the 
enhanced customs duties, &c.—have been done*away with; only that 
affecting the poor, the salt duty, has been maintained and further 
aggravated. In my opinion that is a very great injustice. 

To see the course of Indian finance in the last ten years let us 
turn to pages 7 and seq. of the Statistical Abstract. 

The prosperity subsequent to the Mutiny culminated in a con¬ 
siderable surplus in 180(1. Put very large sums were then spent 
on public works not always the most prudent. The military charges 
were still very high. There was a heavy deficit in the years 1868 
and 1809, which much alarmed the Government of the late Lord 
Mayo, Stringent measures of retrenchment and some measures of 
taxation were resorted to, including a sudden increase of the income- 
tax in the middle of the year, which created more hubbub among 
the richer classes than perhaps it was wortli. 

Lord Mayo was a tru^ friend of the people, and ho had nothing more 
at heart than the mitigation of the salt duty in those parts of India 
where it pressed most heavily. It was mainly with this object that 
he clung to tho income-tax. This he states very plainly in his 
minutes, and on t^ ground the income-tax was maintained at a 
moderate rate to the end of his reign. 

Another very important measure of Lord Mayo's Government 
was the localisation of a portion of the finance. He desired to 
regulate the increase of the growing departments, so far as they 
were of a local character and dependent on local arrangements, 
views, and management, hy giving to each local Government once 
for all a permanent grant slightly reduced from the grant of recent 
years, and calling on them to find all farther sums that xuight be 
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required for the improvement of those departments from local 
sources. It is quite clear that Lord Mayo's Government con¬ 
templated possible fresh taxation by the provincial Governments in 
case the necessity arose and fitting means approved by the supreme 
Government could bo devised. More especially Lord Mayo sought 
to restore local municipal insfitutions, and to promote among tho 
people both a desire for improvements of which they directly reaped 
tho benefit and a self-reliance founded on the necessity of paying 
for such improvements by local rates. This view was much pressed 
on tho local Governments, and plans in that direction were taking 
shape when Lord Mayo died. The result of Lord Mayo's measures 
was that a surplus was again established. On the <31st March, 1872, 
a few weeks before the arrival of his successor, the accounts showel 
a surplus on the year of close on a million and a half sterling, all 
extraordinary disbursements included. 

This prosperous state of things has since been very much altered, 
partly by 'remission of taxation and partly by extraordinary 
demands on Vlie Treasury. In my opinion Lord Northbrook 
came to India too much inclined to the view, sot about by 
those who most make themselves heard in India and accepted by 
many earnest men at home, that the people of India have been 
overburdened by recent attempts at direct and other taxation. I 
think he has too much put forward remission of taxation as the 
object to be aimed at, as distinguislied from adjustment of taxation 
and the establishment of a safe balance. I think too much has been 
conceded to the rich and noisy, and too little to the poor. The 
income-tax has been abolished and some other concessions have 
been made, but the salt-tax remains unabated. 

Following on Lord Northbrook's too confident reductions of tax¬ 
ation came the famine and some other demands. The surplus of 
1871-2 gave place to a large deficit, whi^h reached the sums of 
£5,360,975 in 1873-4, and £4,526,592 in 1874-5, extraordinary 
expenses included as in the previous accounti 

Since the famine-expenditure has ceased, the Government cannot 
hold out any better prospect than an equilibrium, to bo attained if 
it is permitted to borrow for works called “ extraordinary," and to 
keep them out of the account. The estimateSsfor the present year 
show that, if no misfortune or unexpected charge of any kind occurs, 
if wc have continued prosperity without war or famine, the Govern¬ 
ment expects a surplus of £506,000 only on the ordinary account,, 
and a deficit of £3,794,000 if the extraordinary account bo included. 
Since these estimates were framed w'C have very narrowly escaped 
a serious complication in Burmah, and I understand that there is 
again a scarcity in Behar, for which considerable expenses may pos¬ 
sibly bo incurred. 
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It IB cdso the case that the expenditure on works not classed as 
“ extraordinary ” is much less than it was some years ago. Some 
of the provincial authorities complain that many improvements 
have been stopped in consequence of the famine in Bengali and 
the Commander-in-Chief is* aggrieved that military works are not 
carried forward as rapidly as in former years. • The present estimates 
arc the result of a somewhat severe economy in everything^not classed 
as extraordinary. 

Lord Mayo’s plan of throwing on provinces and localities the 
burden of providing for local benefits by local taxes and rates has 
also been checked. The Ideal Governments have not devised any 
now provincial taxation which commended itself to the Government 
of India. Some plans of the kind, proposed by the Government of 
Bombay, were, I believe rightly, negatived. The present Viceroy, 
ill effect, broadly announced that no new taxes, imperial ’or pro¬ 
vincial, would be sanctioned. • 

Lord Nortbbroolc much discouraged all municipal arrangements 
which might result in taxation in any shape. Act of the 

Bengal Legislature for reconstituting rural muaicipalities in Bengal, 
with permissive 2 )owors of rating in a very limited way, for sanitation, 
education, and oilier improvements, was vetoed by him on the 
ground that it might possibly lead to increase of taxation. I think 
it was hardly taken into account that in native times there is a very 
large self-imposed local taxation by tho members of the village com¬ 
munities for their OAvn objects. 

One great exjieriment in local taxation for local purj^oses has been 
carried through, and I think I may presume to say that it is now 
on all hands admitted that it has been attended with extraordinary 
and unexpected success. I allude to tho Bengal Road leep. I had 
tlic duty, on assuming tho government of Bengal, of considering 
this subject, in accordance with Lord Mayo’s wishes and those of 
the Secretary of State ; and, with the assistance of men very experi¬ 
enced in the affairs of Bengal, I framed a measure which was passed 
by the Bengal Legislative Council, and received the assent of Lord 
Mayo. That measure also received. tho approval of the then 
Secretary of State, before the change of financial policy occurred 
in India, and was experimentally intt’oduced in several districts. 
Lord Northbrook, fdr a time, looked on it with much suspicion, and 
prohibited its further extension; but I am bound to say that eventu¬ 
ally he fairly permitted mo to carry out the policy which had been 
sanctioned by her Majesty’s Government, and gave me au honest 
support. Tho result has been that in the districts in which I tried 
it, rates imposed by local bodies for the Construction and main¬ 
tenance of local roads have been collected with a success which I 
may call astonishing. The system has been accepted almost without 
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a gramt)le, and tlie people seem quite sensible of tbe benefits wbioh 
they are to derive from it. So completely is this admitted, that 
Sir K. Temple has proposed^ and Lord Northbrook has sanctioned, 
the extension of the system to almost all the remaining districts of 

Bengal. * 

This, then, brings oar finance down to the present time. The 
income-tax^ and salt-tax apart, 1 do not think it can properly be 
said that wc have subjected the people of India to severe taxation. 
So far from the land revenue being a heavy tax imposed by us, we 
have, by.leaving a large margin to the proprietors yhom we have 
established, created in their favour a vast and valuable property, 
which in this sense never existed before. The opium revenue is not 
^id the people of India. The incidence of the customs and 
excise is very light. The richer natives^are certainly among tho 
most lightly-taxed people in the world. On tho poor the salt-tax 
. amounts to a poll-tax of about 8cL per head if wc take the whole 
population ^of India, men, women, and children, together; but us the 
tax is paid in advance by tho wholesale dealer, and is attended Avith 
many restrictions, it* probably costs the consumers something near 
Is. per head—say 5s. per family—that is, about 4 per cent, on the 
income of a labouring man earning 5 rupees or 10s. per month. In 
certain provinces, the duty being heavier, the incidence of the tax is 
much heavier. 

Notwithstanding what I have said, I have never committed myself 
to advocate the continuance of the income-tax us an imperial tax. 
The decision has not rested with me, and I have suspended my judg¬ 
ment. It was my duty to collect the tax, and this I can say, that it 
has never been well assessed or put on a satisfactory footing. It was 
very roughly assessed at first—more successfully, however, than might 
have been expected. Since then the Government has never fully 
faced the question of making the tax a permanent resource. It has 
been continued from time to time. This has been conceded and that 
to those who are aggrieved. Much complaint was thus appeased, but 
the income was more and more attenuated. It was quite necessary 
either to take the tax in hand, readjust it, and impose it properly, or 
to abandon it. The plan to which I inclined was to localise it, 
throwing certain burdens on localities and gic^g them the income- 
tax to manipulate in their own way. At any rate 1 have said, and 
will continue to say, that while no relief was given to the poor, the 
tax should not have been taken off the rich without finding a 
substitute for it. 

However, the income-tax has gone, and Indian finance is, as it 
were, reduced to its original elenffents—the old-fashioned sources of 
income which existed before tbe Mutiny. Do these old-fashioned 
sources give promise of increase sufficient to meet an expenditure 
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wHoh inevitably increases, and to provide for those things which 
I have tried to show that prudence requires P That I must 
examine, 

I have stated tho five sources of real revenue—land, opium, salt, 
excise, and customs. I will gb over them seriatim. 

The Indian land revenue is one of Jhoso sulqecta about which one 
feels that the further one goes the more,difficult it is. Aftpr having, 
I may almost say, devoted myself to tho subject for upwards of thirty 
years, I have hardly arrived at confident conclusions. My views 
have been opposed to a permanent settlement, in the form alw least in 
which we know it. 1 have inclined to the maintenance of the native 
system, imder which, in one shape or other, almost tho whole rent 
conics to the State, and is the public fund by which the functions of 
Government are carried oi^ tinder that system tho customary rents 
arc either collected by the State direct or taken through midolcmeu 
who receivo a percentage for their trouhle*and whoso tenure is con¬ 
tingent oil their good behaviour. • 

So long as this system is maintained, strong ideas regarding tho 
rights of property in land do not arise. Whilty wo administer the 
native system W'ithout native tyranny and caprice, small farmers who 
hold with perfect security of tenure, so long as they pay moderate 
routs, are well content; and thojniddlcman who retains his func¬ 
tions and his percentage, so long as he performs his duties honestly 
and efficiently, quite accepts the situation. 

But once landed property in the English form is created, things 
become Aery different. When estates have acquired a marketable 
value, and are bouglit and sold, very strong interests arise, which 
energetically resist the increase of revenue at tho will of the 
State officials. And under a system which gives the rich and influ¬ 
ential great power in tho press, and great means of swaying public 
opinion, it becomes moro.and more difficult to keep the Government 
revenue up to its former scale. Even whore Government deals direct 
with tho ryots, the classes which formerly contentedly paid a full 
rent, so soon as they have become accustomed to a property giving a 
lurg(^ margin of income, against Avhich they can borrow and spend, 
greatly resent an)’’ sudden and serious reduction of that income. In 
Lord Comwallis^s tim^ the Zomeindar Lad only 10 per cent, of the 
revenue, and he performed gratuitously many duties for which we 
now pay heavily. Later on the rule was laid down that the pro¬ 
prietors should keep one-third of the rent, paying two-thirds to 
Government, and on that basis the, settlements were concluded for 
thirty years. Since then peace, prosperity, and public works 
have done much for tho country, th6 value of the land and tho free 
income of the proprietors has greatly increased. Tho State now 
demands only half the rent. Even thai*half should be more than 
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the two-thirds of former days. But the meu who have till now paid 
only the light assessment made in a former generation, and who 
have learned to spend and borrow and mortgage on the strength of 
the large income accruing to them, feel bitterly a revision of assess¬ 
ment which diminishes their free income. There is more and more 
cry for “consideration*’ and “moderation of assessments.” The 
land revenue does not increase in proportion to the increased value 
of the country; the indir(^f benefit of railways and canals is not 
fully reaped by the State. True, up to this time considerable 
additions have been made to the assessments in some provinces, and 
frequent accessions of territory have co^ributed to swell the land 
revenue; but further accessions of territoryVo do not now look for, 
and there is at present a strong tendency to reaction against increased 
assessments. On the whole, notwithstanding my long-standing 
partiaKty for the old system of retaining the' rent as the State fund 
and so avoiding other taxation, I begin to think that we shall come 
to a permanent settlement in one shape or other. I fear that, us 
things arc now going, wc neither obtain an increase of revenue pro¬ 
portioned to the increased value of the laud and our increased ex¬ 
penses, nor do wc give that security against >'ariahle assessments at 
the will of the Government which seems to bo requisite to a fair 
trial of the English system of property iu land. If I had absolute 
power, perhaps I might still revert to the old system ; but to do so 
would be little short of a revolution ; and unless potent forces bring 
that about, I am coming to the belief that wc shall have to accept 
a permanent settlement and look to other forms of taxation. 

By a permanent settlement I mean one under which the payments 
arc at least regulated by a fixed scale, and no longer depend on the 
will of the Government, nor on rents which may some day to some 
extent represent the investment of capital. The best compromise is 
probably that which would give for ever a revenue of the character 
of grain rents, that is payments to be regidated every few years by 
the price of the staple articles of production. 

To derive real social and political benefit from such a fixity of 
assessment, the measure must not be limited to the highest class 
connected trith the land, but must extend to all the lower grades of 
persons having a real interest iu the soil. There is no so great 
source of weakness to us as the necessity of maintaining weak land¬ 
lords against energetic sub-holders deprived of tho sacred right of 
rebellion. For instance, in my view, our oiJy danger from what is 
called Mahommedan fanaticism is in cases where religion is 
merely used as a bond to unite a peasantry who believe that they 
have agrarian grievances.. It would bo necessary to make some 
special prorision for the effect of Government irrigation works. 

For the present I am^convinoQd that, in the absence of any 
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revolution in our land policy, wo have* already obtained and taken 
credit for almost all the increase of land revenue that we are likely 
to get for some time to come. Most of our present settlements must 
now run for twenty or thirty years, and so fur from a general 
prospect of early increase, tl^^re is, on the contrary, a great disposi¬ 
tion to reduce settlements made when the, price of cotton was 
high and agricultural affairs at high^tide. Several such reductions 
have lately been sanctioned. Itseemk 'now to be established that 
the Americans have succeeded in placing their cotton cultivation on 
as high a footing as before the war. I fear India cannot rival 
American cottoh in quality, • It so happens*that cotton is not only 
our most valuable export, 'But is produced in the districts where we 
have the greatest power to raise the revenue as the value of produce' 
increases. The rice and jute and other great exports of Bengal 
and parts of Madras, indfeed I may say the bulk of our exports 
from that side of India, and those most capable of development, 
come from permanently settled provinces, where no increase of land 
revenue is possible. I say advisedly that, in revising^our finances, 
we must not count on further rapid increase of the land revenue at 
present. 

Next in financial order stands the opium revenue. "Wc have the 
highest ofiioial authority for the view that we ought not to rely on 
the permanence of this branch of our revenue. Lord Mayo thought 
80 ; recent and present Secretaries of State have declared so. Yet 
there is a comfortable under-current of belief that the opium revenue 
has continued to increase in spite of all sinister forebodings, and 
that it may well continue still to increase and flourish. So long as 
the political circumstances remain as they are, it may well be that, 
despite occasional fluctuations, our opium revenue may be main¬ 
tained. But I am very deliberately of opinion that it will not 
continue to develop as it has in past years, and I will explain why. 

The increase of the Indigenous cultivation in China is now 
beyond doubt. Yet it may be that the unhappy spread of a taste 
for the drug among the Chinese population would leave room 
enough both for the inferior indigenous and for the superior foreign 
drug. If we could have supplied it at the price which was formerly 
thought the safest, that is at 1,000 or •!,100 rupees per chest, we 
might have held om^owm in the competition, and we should still 
have levied, in practice, an export duty of nearly 200 per 
cent. This was the policy at which Lord Mayo's Govorument 
aimed. It was intended to increase the quantity of Indian ojjium 
supplied so as to keep down the price to a level, which would 
compete advantageously with the Chinese and all other opiums. 
And no doubt, looking at the matter commercially, this was tlie 
rijght policy. But it turns out that t^et attempt to extend the 
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production has been uilsuccessful; it almost looks as if we had 
reached tho limits of our powers in that way, ^nless inducements 
are held out such as would much detract from tho profit* 
Instead of an average of GO,000 chests of Bengal opium as was 
intended, we have only got about 45,000 chests. Consequently 
the price has gone up very, much. From tho smaller quantity 
wo have made more than we expected to make from the larger 
quantity. * The immediate * financial effect has been, favourable. 
If there were no competition this would bo un excellent result. 
But the fear is that the high prices of tbo last few years are killing 
the goo^ that lays the eggs. These prices are giving a very great 
stimulus to the growth in China; and even if we still sell our drug 
well, 1 do not think that with our present production the revenue 
can Continue to increase ; we shall he very lucky if wo maintain it at 
the high level of recent years. This is supposing political con¬ 
ditions to remain as they flirc. But tlicre arc dangers which cannot 
be concealed. There is not only the danger of open war "with China, 
but there* is the possibility that China may become strong enough to 
take her own way yi this matter ; to say, “We always have objected 
to this trade, and we arc determined to put u stop to it,*’ There is 
the possibility that the conscience of England may bo awakened by 
those who take a strong view of this matter till tho country says, 

We will not force opium on the Chinese; they may do as Ihey like.” 
Finally, after the exix^rionce of the potato and tho vine, we must 
always feel that a highly centralised cultivation of a single plant 
continued year after year and generation after generation in the 
same districts is very liable to bo interrupted by great blights. 
We have had some rather alarming appearances among the poppy 
plants of late years, and cannot but take into account that a blight 
might upset all our opium revenue. 

I come to the conclusion, then, that, if all goes well, we may hope 
to retain our opium revenue, but cannot look to increase it rapidly 
as it has heretofore increased. At the same time, that revenue is one 
peculiarly exposed to risks hy which it miy be lost, and we certainly 
ought not to calculate too confidently on it. 

I have seen the salt-dutj' triumphantly instanced as a revenue 
pi’ogressivc in a most gratifying degree. How far this is true a 
brief statement at page <19 of the lost llc^al and Material Pro¬ 
gress Report ” enables us to judge. True, the revenue has doubled 
since the Mutiny, but most of the increase is duo to the increasd 
taxation which a stricter and more organised system has enabled us 
to impose. In tbc period from 1857 to 1874, which the compiler of 
the report takes, tho rate of salt duty in Madras and Bomlmy has 
been much more than doubled; in the North-West Provinces and 
Punjab it has been increased 50 per cent.; and in Bengal it has been 
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increased 30 per cent. We must look to the quantity consumed. 
The compiler says that there has been an increase in Ihe quantity on 
■which duty is paid of about IG per cent, in seventeen years. Now 
in that time the whole of Oude (which not only made its own salt, 
but smuggled largely into oui* districts) has been brought within our 
salt customs system ; also several other distriots. The manufacture 
of earth salt in several parts of India has been put downi^ A more 
complete authority and system have enabled us nearly to put do'wn the 
wholesale and violent smuggling across the internal salt line which 
used to prevail. Making all these deductions from an inQpease of 
IG per cent, on the ■whole, I* do not think it can be said that the 
increase in the consumption of suit has gone beyond the liatural 
increase of population, but quite the contrary. Wo have succeeded in 
raising heavier salt duties, but all the increased facilities of carriage 
and trade have not sufficed to lead to real increase of consumption 
in the face of the increased duties. Accusfibmed to a salt duty as the 
|)cople are, it is nevertheless attended with many disadvantages. I have 
shown that it is, in fact, a heavy poll-tax on the poor—hcairicr than any 
income-tax that we have imposed on the rich. It limits the consumption 
by the people of a necessary of life and health, and it almost entirely 
prevents the use of salt for cattle. It is also rendered impossible to use 
salt for the purposes of curing; anji no one who has observed how 
much dried fish enters into the food of the people of Bengal and 
other parts of India, and lioiv offensive it is when dried without salt, 
cun doubt that this is a great evil. Still, if the salt duty is to be 
maintained as a large source of income, I cannot doubt that recent 
increases in the Madras and Bombay duty are justified as a step 
towards equalisation. In those Presidencies Government salt, is 
now sold at the rate of two rupees, or 4.v. j^or maund of 80 lbs„ which 
means that it is charged with u duty of about 3.s. ^d, per maund. In 
Bengal the duty is tjs, Gd. per maund, and the sale price at place of 
debarkation about 8-!?. per inaund; and in the North-West Provinces 
and Punjab the duty is ngarly as high. It was Lord Mayo’s inten¬ 
tion to use the additional revenue obtained in Madras and Bombay in 
order to let down the duty in Northern India, where it presses with 
undue severity and reduces the consumption far below that prevail¬ 
ing in other parts of In^ia. In my opinion that is the right course. 
The salt revenue, instfed of being further increased, should be some¬ 
what diminished. 

The excise revenue derived from Spirits and drugs now amounts to 
about £2,300,000 gross, Tiic system lately followed has beeii to 
increase the rate of tax, although wc thereby diminish the quantity on 
which duty is paid, the object being to derive the largest revenue from 
the smallest consumption. And this policy has been very successful. 
I think that the excise revenue may be expteted to gain in pro^r- 

NN 2 
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tion to the wealth and population of the country. But it is only 
a minor source of income, and God forbid that wo should so spread 
a taste for drinking as to give it a great position in our finance. 

There remains the customs, in W’hich you are particularly interested.- 
The whole customs duties were before the late changes about 
£2,600,000, of which about two-thirds were derived from imports 
and about one-third from exports. Lord Northbrook has abandoned 
upwards of £300,000 ^ of this revenue. Of the remainder about 
£900,000 is directly derived from the duties on cotton goods, the 
abolition of which you demand, and about £400,000 from wine& 
and liquors, which must remain so long as there is an excise on those 
articles. I have no doubt it would be found that there are many 
other goods so much connected with or afliliated to the cotton trade, 
that if the cotton duties go they must go too—so that, in fact, the 
bulk of our import duties would be gone. I do not ihink the duties 
on metals are politic, and’they, too, are so far protective. A success¬ 
ful iron manufacture on European methods may any day spring up. 
My impression is that if the cotton duties go all import duties 
except those on articles on which an excise is levied in India must 
go. Then the remaining export duties on grain, indigo, and luc 
must go, and we shall have complete free trade except in salt and 
spirituous liquors. That is, I dare say, a consummation very much 
to be desired ; but it involves the loss of upwards of two millions of 
revenue, which must be replaced somehow. 

We have so little information, that I am hardly prepared to speak 
of the late changes in the customs introduced by Lord Northbrook’s 
Government. I do not at all understand why it was necessary to do 
so without giving either the independent members of the Viceroy’s 
Council and the Indian public on the one hand, or the Secretary of 
State and his Council on the other, any opportunity of saying a 
word on the matter. I do not quite see why some import duties were 
reduced without any urgent demand, while the cotton duties, which 
you may force the Government to abandom, remain. The import 
duty on American cotton seems fair enough in itself, but raises diffi¬ 
cult questions without really settling anything, and has caused much 
irritation. The abolition of a number of the export duties on articles 
of which we have no monopoly was I think right. 

I have now gone over the sources of the In<fian revenue. What I 
have said will have shown that I do not think it likely to increase 
greatly by mere natural development for some time to come. 

Can w'e diminish the charges ? I think not. The fact is that, 
putting aside the policy of abandoning some of the sources of revenue 
without a substitute, the prdinary finances of India have been verj’’ 

(1) Gross remissioiiB, £408,000; not dittoj £808,000; [£100,000 being gained on 
spirits and wines. 
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well and carefully administered for some years past, with great regard 
to economy. Almost all possible retrenchments have been made, and 
little remains to do in that direction. On the other hand, prices con¬ 
tinue to rise while the value of silver falls : and there are many things 
in which there must be a prRgreisive increase of expenditure, due 
both to what may be called natural grgwth and*to the ever-increasing 
demands of an improved administration. Now wants and demands 
nre continuallj'- developed, and must be met if we are to keep pace 
with modern standards. This tendency is already apparent. Notwith¬ 
standing all the.watchful carg of Lord Northbrook, the last accounts 
show that it has been necessary to concede a considerable increase of 
expenditure iu several branches and cii tlio whole. The increase of 
expenditure in the estimates for the present year is upwards •of a 
million ; and oven if we aUi ibutc half of that excess to exceptional 
causes connected with guaranteed railways and exchange, there is 
>dill an increase in army and other charges amounting to about 
half a million, which marks an increasing expenditure «iot to be 
avoided. * 

The great item of charge is the army, in which, after many 
reductions and economies have been made, there is now an increase 
on the last estimates, and in respect of which there is a very strong 
demand for improvements involwng further increase of charge. 
Whether anything ought to ho conceded to the cry for more 
European officej-s for llie native army I will not say—I rather hope 
not; hilt there is little doubt that some increase must be conceded in 
the pay of the native soldiers. Both the gradual rise of wages in 
the labour market and recent clianges in the system of the British 
army in \.he direction of shoit service (which will necessitate the 
offering special terms for scrvic^e in India) must make the European 
soldier a continually increasing expense. The cost of modern arras 
and appliances also coutiiviall 3 " iucicascs. I fear that, the numbers 
remaining the same, avo cannot hope to avoid some gradual increase 
in the cost of the army. I am very clear that the numbers of the 
army cannot ho rcducod. We have ISO,000 men all told, including 
sick, men on furlough, and non-effectives of every kind. AVe have 
no militia or reserves of any sort. Such force, for so enormous a 
country, with so great^a population, and so many native states with 
armies of their own, is smaller in proportion than almost any army 
in the world. It cannot be reduced. In truth, when we deduct from 
a force of say 150,000 effectives the men absolutely required for the 
enormous number of garrisons and guards, which are indispensable 
throughout the length and breadth of ko great a country held by a 
foreign rule, the number that we could cdlect in any one army in 
the field is wonderfully small, judged by any European standard. 
We cannot put out of sight the fact that political complications may 
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arise, and I do not think we can avoid in our calculations- the 
possible contingency of an increase of the army in India rendered 
necessary by such circumstances. My fear of Russia and the Central 
Asia Question is not that we need entertain serious apprehensions of 
a collision on the north-west frontier foV a generation at least, but that 
the advance of Russia and th^ feelings on the subject excited in this 
country may drive us to precautionary measures which will increase 
our military charges and very unfavourably affect our finances. On 
the side of Egypt also complications may arise. We won’t say more 
of that now. Burmah is a country wljerc we have one foot, but not 
both, and any serious difficulty involving an advance there w'ould 
render necessary the occupation of a very largo territory. Beyond 
Burmah is China, and unfortunatelj" there are many indications that 
serious questions with China may not ,be distant. Altogether, I 
greatly fear that it is impossible to make our finance safe and prudent 
without allowance for the not improbable event of increased military 
charges from one cause or another. 

The marine charges, too, have been reduced to a point so low that 
an increase has been found indispensable, even if demands arc not 
made on behalf of the British navv. 

In the civil charges, again, I do not think we can expect further 
savings. If here and there something can be saved, the gain will be 
more than absorbed by tlie demands for modern improvements to 
which I have alluded. The charges connected with the administra¬ 
tion of justice are always increasing; additions to the pay of native 
judges, extensions to meet increasing and more complicated litiga¬ 
tion, and other demands, cause the increase. Hitherto this increase 
has been met by increase in the stamp revenues, and I set one off 
against the other. But wo have perhaps jnishcd to extreme the anti- 
Benthamite principle of making litigation pa}’^ for itself. ITie stamp 
duties charged on legal proceedings Juive jb^on increased, and it was 
supposed to be a good thing to discourage litigation. To take a 
good slice of the proceeds of litigation from the successful suitor is 
quite in accordance with native tradition and custom. Wo charge 
the suitor at his entrance to the hall of justice. But it may be 
doubted if tbo end -sve desire to attain is really achieved. In India 
litigation is both the excitement and luxtfr^ of the rich, and the 
moans by which the poor arc coerced. The rich man willingly pays 
the fees required fur tlio privilege of going into court. But them 
has been of late very much reason to fear that the taxes imposed in 
classes of cases in which the po(»r are especially interested, and which 
were formerly almost free, have led to serious denial 6{ justice. It 
has been necessary to make some relaxation in these cases, and 
further concessions may be necessary. 

The sum of my views on the financial situation in India is this. 
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The great attention given to finance by the late and present Viceroys 
and the careful economies effected by them had this effect; that if 
taxation hod been maintained at the point where Lord Mayo left it 
there would now have been, as a little time ago there waS; a surplus 
of about two millions on tlft ordinary and regular expenditure, 
famines and other contingencies apart, and some really paying or what 
we may call mercantile works being charged to a separate capital 
account. Famines and extraordinary civil demands might have been 
met from the surplus, but not wars and the great works which do 
not pay. Lord^ Northbrook’s remissions of taxation have ,reduced 
the margin to half a million according fo the last accounts—^ 
so that we have now really no considerable margin ovgr the 
regular allotted and certain expenditure to meet famines and other * 
contingencies and defray jtho cost of great works. I say that wo 
must calculate on the occasional occurrence of famines and other 
unascertained contingencies and expenses. I say that as we are 
situated, we ought in time of peace form a reserve fur^^ to meet 
probable political complications and possible militaiy operations, 
I say that the greater proportion of the public*works now charged 
as “extraordinary’’ will not yield to Government a net return to 
pay the interest accruing on the money borrowed, and that therefore 
it is not safe or right, financially gpeaking, to charge such works to 
capital. And with these views I argue that a more equilibrium 
between the receipts and ascertained ordinary charges is not suffi¬ 
cient—that a large margin should be provided. 

I further express the opinion that we have made the most of our 
present sources of revenue, and are not likely in the years to come to 
derive from them largo and rapid increase of income. Some of the 
chief of our resources arc, I think, subject to risk of diminution by 
external circumstances or exposed to just demands for abatement. 

I apprehend that continual increase of charges which has been 
found to he inevitable. \n short, I think our expenditure is more 
likely to increase than qnr income and in greater proportion. At 
best, even if we hold our own under the present system, I see no 
prospect of that margin over ordinary expenditure to meet occiisional 
demands and public works which 1 think necessary. 

Five years ago I had occasion to review the finances of India. I 
then expressed opinions very similar to those which I now hold. I 
have been looking over the figures, and I think they confirm the 
views I held then and hold now. The revenues have increased with ex¬ 
treme slowness in the last five years and, after two millions of assessed 
taxes given up, the estimated receipts of 1875-6 are a iniUion and a 
half less than in 1870-1, being only £49,800,000 against £51,413,000 
in the former year. The expenses including extraordinary arc, on 
the other hand, upwards of two and a half millions in excess of the 
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former year—£53,600,000 to £51,000,000—and our financial condi¬ 
tion is thus upwards of four milUouB worse. The public works, 
ordinary and extraordinary together, stand at £5,200,000 in 1870-1, 
£7,200,000 in 1875-6 ; so that the State railways may account for 
half the difference and the remission of taxation for the other half. 
There has been little gain in other quarters to set against that 
remission, and we have a large deficit on the whole instead of 
a small surplus. 

What, then, is to be done P I confess that in my view it is not 
possible to make the financial reforms which successive heads of the 
administration have held to be desirable—to mitigate the salt-tax on 
the i)opr, or to remit the customs duties which have to some extent 
a protective cfiect—without increasing our resources from some 
quarter. I do not think it safe to go on as at present, relegating 
expenditure to an extraordinary “ account, without some such 
adjustment. 

If it be^ conceded that increased means must be found, then I 
think we m^ist choose between two courses—increase of the 
land revenue, or taxation in other shapes. Either we must revert 
to the native view of land management, taking the bulk of the 
rent for the State, and leaving to the occupants and middlemen 
merely a privileged occupancy and a fair remuneration for the duties 
of collection and management; or, if we keep to the English view 
of property according to modern patterns, then w'c must also intro¬ 
duce modern forms of taxation, and so redress the balance. I do 
not take upon myself to say which course should be adopted, for I 
do not think it in practice probable that wo really shall adopt and 
firmly carry out the former course ; and therefore I apprehend that it 
probably will be necessary to revert to the course which our post- 
X::'iny financiers, from Mr. Wilson to Lord Mayo, have adopted, 
but which Lord Northbrook has abandoned—that is, the imposition of 
some taxes in addition to those Avhich sufficed before the Mutiny. I 
think they should be taxes on the rich ai\d well-to-do more espe¬ 
cially. Those taxes may be imj>crial, provincial, or local. I strongly 
hold that the reforms you desire cannot be effected without them. I 
do not now go further into the question, I have only indicated to 
you what I believe to be our position. , 

It is not possible that I should enter on the nJhchinery of govern¬ 
ment by which the finances of India are managed and controlled. 
That is a very large and separate subject. I may say, however, that 
I think there is a want of any one centralised authority, and of any 
continuity of poRcy and system, by which great results might be 
worked out. We seem too. much to drift with the tide, or to follow 
the changing opinions of individuals high in office. 

, Nominally, according to the letter of the law, a very great pow'er 
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over the finances is vested in the Council of India in this country. 
But in practice much of this power is illusory, and the Council does 
not fully exercise any real power that it has. A Viceroy who has 
views of his own may sometimes carry them out without much regard 
to the Home Government. For instance, it is certain that Lord 
Northbrook thought proper to make the late chtoges in the customs 
arrangements without giving the least information to the Home 
Government, so that the Indian Council had no opportunity what- 
<iver of expressing their views or exercising any influence one 
way or other. . 

* * • . 

Again, although no expenditure can bo sanctioned by tho 

Secretary of State without the consent of his Council, he might in 
tho Secret department direct the Viceroy to enter into a war, or to 
make military or political dispositions involving enormous charges or 
enormous sacrifices, entirely without the knowledge of the Council. 
Telegrams, too, seem in practice exempt *from the control of the 
Council; and in other ways, when there is a complete imde^fstanding 
between the Viceroy and the Secretary for State, mteh influence 
may be exercised without formal orders passing Wefore the Council. 

Even as regards those things in which the Council might have 
real power, its members have little cohesion as a body, and I think it 
is generally felt by the members of,the Council themselves that they 
do not stand so firmly on opinions of their own and exercise that 
^;ub>tantial control over expenditure which the Legislature seems to 
have contemplated. 

I think the periodical overhaul of the Indian machine -whicli took 
place while the Company existed was beneficial in many ways; and 
now that a considerable period has elapsed since tho Crown assumed 
tlic Government, the time is approaching when another overhaul 
would be very desirable. G. Camphell. 
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• CilAPTKR V, 

BUSH - NEGllOES, 

The groups that had gathered to greet us as we landed at tho 
large wooden “ stelling ” in front of La Paix, had aji appearance not 
unbefitting the general character of the place itself. Mixed 
together, yet distinct, tho slender omamcnt-circlcd limbs and cring- 
ing,gestures of the turbaned Coolies by the wharf, contrasted 
strangely with the sturdy forms and independent demeanour of tho 
Bush-negroes, here present in great force, mixed up with the more 
disciplined Creoles, many" of whom were, however, scarcely more 
over-burdened with apparel—or, rather, sensible of the want of it— 
than their Maroon kinsmen around. There was no lack of that 
general good feelihg and willing subordination that characterized 
the more civilised population nearer the capital; all were cheerful— 
the Coolies, perhaps, excepted, but cheerfulness is not a Hindoo 
virtue either at home or abroad-i-uud courteous, after a fashion, hut 
somewhat wild. 

A painted four-oar-boat, with its commodious stern-cabin—tho 
overseer’s conveyance—lay alongside the wliarf; two broad, flat- 
bottomed barges were moored some way up the main creek that leads 
to the interior of tho estate; and besides these were a dozen Maroon 
corials, mere hollow tree-trunks, the simplest forms of barbaric 
invention—survivals, to borrow Mr. Tvlor’s excellent nomencla- 
ture, of a pne-civilised era in river navigation. 

The owners of the corials—tall, well-shaped men of colour, rang¬ 
ing between dark brown and inky black, with a rug at most bound 
turban-fashion round their bullet heads, and another of scarce ampler 
dimensions about their loins—muster on the landing-place, and salute 
the Governor with a courteous deference to which the fullest uniform 
could add nothing. The women, whose dress may best be described 
as a scanty kilt, and the children, boys and ^irls, who have none to 
describe, keep somewhat in the background—laughing, of vourse; 
all seem perfectly at home, without btrangcncss, or even shyness of 
any kind. Nor, indeed, arc they strangers from far off; their 
villages, on the hanks of the upper Cottica itself, and of its tributary 
stream, the Coermotibo, are almost contiguous to the European estates. 
The main body of the tribe is, however, far away on the banks of the 
Saara River to the South, where their chief resides, and along the 

(1) See Fortniffhtli/ lieview for Docomher, 1875, and February, 1876.) 
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west bank of the Maraweyn, the boundary river between Dutch and 
French Ghiiana. All this vast region, said by the few explorers who 
have visited it to be in no respect inferior for its fertility and the 
variety of its products to the best lands of Surinam, has been made 
over, partly by express treaty, partly by custom, to the Maroons, 
commonly known as the Bush-neg'oes, the first who in 1761 
obtained a formal recognition of freedom and independence from their 
European masters. Of the entire district they arc now almost the 
solo occupants, undisturbed even by dark-skinned competitors; for 
the Indian aborigines, bolievcji to have been once numerous through- 
ous these wooded valleys, have wasted away and disappeared, unable 
not merely to compete but oven to co-cxist with their Africaoi any 
better than with their European neighbours. A small I)utch 
settlement—that of Albim^, on the banks of the IVlaroweyn—alone 
varies the uniformity of negro possession in these lands. 

Their mode of life is agricultural; theif labour is partly bestowed 
on the field-produce sufficient to their own personal wauts« partly on 
the growth and export of rice, with which they supply the estates 
and the capital. But their chief occupation i6 wood-cutting, and 
their skill in this department has secured them an almost absolute 
monopoly of the timber supply that forms a considerable item in the 
trade-lists of Surinam. They hey, trim, divide the planks, and do 
whatever is requisite for preparing the wood for shipment; then 
bring it down in the form of rafts or boat-loads to Paramaribo, 
where they exchange it most commonly for arms, powder, cooking 
utensils, and other household necessaries. Fortunately for them¬ 
selves, strong drink is not a favourite article of bai*ter among these 
unregistered and unbaptized disciples of Father Mathew and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. Indeed, in this, as in many other respects, they 
present an advantageous contrast with the besotted Indians, whose 
diminution and almost (Jisappcaranco from the laud has been occa¬ 
sioned by intemperance much more than by any of the numerous 
causes assigned on pliilo-undigenous platforms. With the negro, on 
the contrary, drunkenness is an exotic vice, and even where it has 
been implanted it does not flourish largely on his soil. 

Their settlements, fur up ainoug the rivers, and in regions said to 
be admirably^adapted fbr cultivation, though as yet rarely favoured 
by European visitors^ are grouped together after the fashion of small 
villages, resembling, I am told, in their principal features the more 
accessible hamlet inhabited by emancipated Congo Africans, and 
called “ Bel Air,^' near Berbice. Their dwellings are reported to 
be neat and comfortable enough after a fashion. About fifty of these 
villages are recorded by name; the average number of souls in each 
equals three hundred, or thereabouts. The census of the entire 
Bush-negro population is almost conjectural; some bring their 
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numbers down to eight* thousand, others raise them to thirty. Of 
the two extremes the latter is, I believe, the nearest to the truth. 
H’cgroes, like other Eastern tribes, when required to give an account 
of themselves, are in the habit of reckoning up their men only, 
omitting the women altogether, and e^xn the male children if still 

at the breast. Fear of taxatioli is another common motive for under- 

# 

statement^ especially in the ^presence of official inquiry. Every 
village has its chief; his office is partly hereditary, partly elective, 
and he himself is distinguished from his subjects by a uniform, to be 
Avorn, hQwever, only on rare and special occasions—^ fortunate cir- 
cumstauce in so warm a climate. He also bears a staff of office. 
These ]esser chiefs arc, again, under the orders of the headsman of 
the tribe, Avho has right to wear, when he chooses—a rare occur¬ 
rence, let us hoj)e—a general’s uniform, qnd to bear in bis band a 
baton of rule surmounted bv a gilded knob. 

Besides the “grand mail” of their own “skin,” in negro phrase, 
each tribj enjoys or endures the presence of a European official 
whom the Coknial Government appoints under the title of “ Post- 
houder,” to reside vnnoug them, and whose duties chiefly consist 
in settling the frequent petty contentions that arise between the 
villagers tbemsclvcs or their neighbours, regarding rights of 
property or land, 3Iost other castes civil or criminal, fall under the 
jurisdiction of the tribe itself, and are decided by the unwritten 
code of usage—often sufiicicntly barbarous in the punishments that 
it awards ; though the cruellest of all, that of burning alive, is said 
not to have been inflicted on any one for a generation past. It Avas 
the penalty especially i*cserAxd for sorcerers, and its discontinuance 
is attributed to the fact that the sorcerers have themselves, like the 
witches of Germany or Scotland, disappeared in our day. The 
truth is that the negroes arc less superstitious than of old, and 
having discarded the imaginary crime from their belief, huAX also 
discarded the real one by which it was supplcmeulod from their 
practice—just as the erasure of heresy from the catalogue of sins 
was immediately followed by the extinction of heretic-burning 
faggots. The beneficent triuraplis of Rationalism, so ably chronicled 
by Mr. Lecky, are not confined to Europe and the European races, 
and the process of the suns brings wider thoughts to other men than 
the dwellers of the moorland by Lockslcy Hall.' 

Sorcerers, indeed, have, it is said, though from what cause I cannot 
readily determine, been of all times rare articles among the negro 
colonists of Surinam. So, too, though the largo majority of the 
Bush-negroes are yet pagans—as were their ancestors before them, 
when, cutlass in hand, they hewed out their way to freedom—Obeah, 
so notoriousl}-^ widespread throughout Africa, and, if report say true, 
not unknown to some Wfest-Indian regions, is scarcely ever heard of 
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among them. Yet, did it exist in any notable degree, it could 
hardly have failed, by the natural contagion of evil, to have esta¬ 
blished itself also among the Creole blacks, their immediate neigh¬ 
bours and kinsmen, who are, however, in general remarkably free 
from any imputation of the kind. Nor, again, are the Bush-negroes 
—nowadays at least—addicted to the* indiscruninate fetish worship 
so often described by modern travellers as prevalent yx Africa. 
Perhaps they may have been so formerly. At present the ceiba ** 
or ‘‘cotton-tree,that noblest forest-growth of the West Indies, 
enjoys almost alone, if report says true, the honours of negro worship, 
avowedly among the Maroofls, furtively in the Creole villages; I 
myself have often seen the traces of offerings—fowls, yams, libations 
of drink, and the like—scattered round its stem; the spirit-dweller 
of its branches, thus propitiated, is said to be of an amiable disposition; 
unlike its demon-brother of the poison-tree, or Hiari, also venerated 
by some, but out of fear. Idols in the strict sense of the term they 
certainly have none; and their rejection of Roman Catbplicism, a 
circumstance to which I have alluded before, is asserted to have had 
lit least for its ostensible motive their dislike of* the image-worship 
embodied in that system. 

I would willingly indulge the charitable hope that the Moravian 
Bush-negro converts may possibly have acquired some kind of idea 
of the virtue commonly designated, though in a restricted use of the 
word, by the name of morality. It is a virtue with which their 
Pagan brethren arc, in u general way, lamentably unacquainted. 
On principle, if the phrase may be allowed, they are polygamists ; 
but the frequency of divorce renders, it is said, the dignity of a Bush- 
negroes wife more often successional than simultaneous. Indeed 
their avowed laxity in this and analogous directions is sometimes 
asserted, but how truly I cannot say, to bo one of the chief hindrances 
to the increase of their numbers. Without going into the particulars 
of an obscure and unpleasant subject, thus much is clear, that a child 
which has for its parents “no lather and not much of a mother,'* a 
normal condition of things in the Bush-negro villages, must neces¬ 
sarily commence the infantile struggle for life under somewhat dis¬ 
advantageous conditions. To this may be added a total absence of 
medical practitioners; % circumstance which however might, by a 
cynical mind, be ra#hcr reckoned among the counter-balancing 
advantages of forest existence. 

In form and stature the Bush-negroes of Surinam may rank among 
the best specimens of the Ethiopian type ; the men aro often six 
feet and more in height, with well-developed limbs and pleasing 
open countenances; and tbe women in eveyy physical respect are, to 
say the least, worthy of their zhates. lU-znodelled trunks and dis- 
proportioned limbs are, in fact, as rare among them as they are 
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common among some lighter-comploxioned races. Their colour is in 
general very dark, and gives no token of the gradual tendency to 
assume a fairer tint that may he observed among the descendants of 
negroes resident in more northerly latitudes ; their hair, too, is as curly 
as that of any Niam-niam or Darfoo^ee chief, or native of Senegal. 
I have heard it asserted more often than once, that by long domicQe- 
meut in the South American edntinent, the negro type has a tendency 
to mould^ itself into one apjiroaching that of the Indian aboriginal; 
and something of the kind might bo looked for, if anywhere, among 
the Bush-negroes of the Surinam interior. But in the specimens 
that I saw, and they were many, I cotdd not detect any such modi¬ 
fication. 

Their language is a curious and uncouth mixture. When it is 
analysed, English appeals to form its basis ; next on the Kst of con¬ 
tributors comes Portuguese, then Butch, besides a sprinkling of 
genuine African words thrown in at random; and the thick soft 
African pronunciation over all. But of this jargon the negroes 
themselves ipake no use in writing, for which they employ Dutch, 
thereby showing themselves in this respect possessed of a truer 
feeling of the fitness of things than, I regret to say, their Moravian 
friends, who have taken superfluous pains to translate books of 
instruction and devotion into the so-called “ negro language for 
the supposed benefit of their half-tamed scholars—an instance, one 
amongst many, of being too practical by half. 

Fortunately for the Bush-negroes thcmscl ves, their ultimate 
tendency in language, as in everything else, is to uniformity with the 
general Creole colonial type; one not of the very highest, it may bo, 
but much superior to the half or three-quarters savagery in which 
they at present live. Their little, and, so to speak, accidental 
nationality, is composed of elements too feeble, and too loosely put 
together, not to be ultimately reabsorbed into the more vigorous and 
better constructed mass to which, thobgh under differing con¬ 
ditions, it once belonged. Old mistrusts and antipathies are fast 
wearing themselves out in the daily contact with European life; 
and contact with Europeans never fails to produce, where negroes are 
concerned, first imitation, then assimilation. So long os slavery 
lasted, this was of course un impossibility |or the Bush-negroes; it 
is now a mere question of time, longer or shtrter according to the 
discretion and tact of the Colonial Government itself. And we may 
reasonably hope that the sagacity and moderation by which that 
same Government has thus far always distinguished itself will not 
fail it in this matter either. 

Freedom from taxation and internal autonomy are the special 
privileges which the Bush-negroes in their present; oondition enjoy ; 
by the latter they set some store, by the former much. On the other 
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hand they are fully aware of the greater advantages and enjoyments 
of a more settled and civilised form of life than their own, and would 
sacrifice much to make it theirs. The resifit of the exchange would 
be undoubtedly a very beneficial one, not only to the Bush-negroes 
themselves but to the colony at largo. Labour is the one great 
requisite of Surinam; rich in every gif^ of unassisted nature, she is 
poor of that which alone could enable^ her to make profit of these 
gifts. In these Maroon subjects of hers close at hand she Assesses 
a copious and as yet an unemployed reserve force of labour, superior 
in most respects to the Coolie or Chinese article, and, which is a main 
point, cheaper by far. The complete incorporation into colonial life 
and work of the negro clement, now comparatively isolated and 
wasted in the bush, would add about a third to the progressiveness 
and energy of Dutch Surinam. * 


Chapter VI. 

MUNNICKENDAM. 

** Not a word, a word, we stand upon our manners. 

Come, strike up.*’ {Music : here a ilance^ 

Shakespbarh. 

• 

Bv si£-NE(jROKs are fine fellows of their kind; I have seldom seen 
finer. Indians are, within certain limits, picturesque; Chinese, if 
not ornamental, arc decidedly useful; and Coolies, though not 
unfrequeiitly neither, are sometimes both. But, after all said, to be 
innocuous is the Indian’s highest praise; and any notable increase 
in Wost-Inclian lands of ** Celestials ” is—for reasons not all celes¬ 
tial, but much the reverse—not a thing to be desired; while Coolies 
are expensive to import, and, as settlers, oifer but a dubious fiiture. 
Negroes, with all their defects, are now, as of old times, West- 
Indian labour’s best hope ; and since salt-water ” blacks and 
purchased gangs are no longer to be had, Creole negroes must to the 
fore. In this A’iew, if in no other, they are worth study, and where 
can we study them bettor than at Munnickendam P 

And here I would like, though I am not going to do it, to insert a 
sketch of the little village—not so little, neither—near Bel-Air, on 
the M'ay to Berbico, wlTero live the liberated Congoites, or Congoese, 
or Congonians, rescued by our cruisers from the slave-ships to which 
they had already been consigned, and brought hither at a recent 
date. It is a village absolutely picturesque in its details; and what 
is, perhaps, more to the purpose, it offers to view in itself, and in 
its garden surroundings, abundant evi.denee of industry, skill, and 
tbe manly indepondonce that lives by its own labour, and is content 
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to live so. Another sketch, too, I would willingly give—that of the 
new quarter of Paramaribo, the one, I mean, situated on the wester* 
most outskirts of the town, and called “ The Plain of the 13th 
That date last year was the jubilee of the Dutch king’s reign, and 
to celebrate the occasion the govemoi; had offered prizes to the negro 
workmen who would^ best excel in laying out the roads and diggings 
the trenches of the proposed suburb. It was opened on the day 
itself with great pomp and Ceremony, and distribution of rewards, by 
his Excellency in persoi^ and was at once made over to its present 
inhabitants, a class resembling in every respect the tenants of Bel- 
Air. A pretty patchwork of cottages and gardens, well-doing, 
diligent free-men to maintain them in order and comfort, a sight to 
justify the pride that its originator takes in it, a successful experi¬ 
ment, on a small scale, indeed, but arousing a wish for more. 

And this is exactly what, not I only? but every landowner, every 
proprietor, every planter: in the colony, would wish to sec—namely, 
a greater abundance of villages and settlements like those just 
described, only to a wider purpose and on a larger scale. Certainly 
I have no desir<? to disparage the good qualities of the slave- 
descended black Creoles, or to join in the vague outcries, contradicted 
everywhere by facts, that ignojance, and still more prejudice, have 
raised against them. But this much must be allowed, that from the 
very circumstance of being slaVe-descendcd, they bear, and long 
will bear, traces of the deteriorating process to which they have 
been subjected in the persons of their ancestors, a deterioration not 
moral merely, but mental, and even physical. In fact, their rapid, 
though as yet only partial, recovery from this very degradation is 
one proof among many of the wonderful elasticity of the negro 
character. Hesiod, if I remember rightly, or, if not he, some other 
old coeval Greek, has said, ‘‘When Jupiter makes a man a slave he 
takes away half his brains from him ; ” and a truer thing was never 
said or sung. Cowardice, duplicity, dMike of labour, a habit of 
theft, sexual immorality, irreflectiveness, apathy—these are the 
seven daughters of slavery, and they but too often live persistently 
on, though their ill mother he dead for generations past. Hence 
the negro who has never been a slave, or who, at any rate, has never 
experienced that most crushing form of slavery, the organized 
task-mastership of a foreign and superior race, has a decided 
vantage ground, not only over his enslaved fellow-countrymen, but 
over the descendants of such, on whom his father’s sins, and still 
more the sins of his father’s masters, are by hereditary law visited 
even to the third and fourth generation. 

Now assuming that of all races the negro is by physical constitu¬ 
tion the best adapted to the South American tropics, and that negra 
labour is of all others,, not the cheapest merely, but also the most 
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efficient in this soil—^both of 'which are propositions that few expe¬ 
rienced planters or overseers, will dispute—^why not organize 
migration from Africa to the West In^es after a regular and 
durable fashion? and, as the East-African races are undoubtedly 
superior alike in mind and body to the Western, why not establish 
an emigration agency on the east coast—why not iix a locality at 
Zanzibar ? Have we not lately closed in principle, and shall soon 
by means of our cruisers have closed in fact and deed, the East- 
African slave-trad^ doing thereby a deed worthy of England, 
worthy of ourselves ? True,# and we look at our work and justly 
pronounce it to be ‘'very good.** But what if some of the imme¬ 
diate results of our work, in order to be rightly called “ very good,** 
also require careful management, and the dexterity that not bnly 
destroys what is bad, hut ffeplaces it by something better ? -Have 
we not, while forbidding the further ou^ourings of the poison- 
stream that has for ages flowed in tears and blood from the ports of 
the East-African coast, driven back in a maimer the bitfer waters 
to eddy on themselves; and while stopping a rejeognised outlet of 
the unemployed and superabundant population, a wasteful and a 
wrongful one it is true, yet an outlet, created a novel surplus in the 
inland African labour market, where violence and captivity are the 
only laws of exchange and supply ? Have we not also, while 
depriving Zanzibar of its hateful but long-established trade, the 
trade that alone gave it importance and wealth, curtailed the 
revenues, and with the revenues the very kingship of one whose 
patrons we had before consented to be, and whom we had ourselves 
taught to shelter his authority, nay, his very existence, under our 
flig ? 

Now so it is that of both the evils I have indicated, and neither 
of them are imaginary, a remedy is within easy reach, a remedy not 
only efficacious with regard»to its immediate object, hut beneficial in 
its ulterior results. " Easy reach,’* did I say ? Yes, easy enough 
if only well-meaning ignoilmce will stand aside, and have the grace 
to permit what it cannot comprehend. But this is a piece of good 
fortune to he wished for rather than hoped, and already I seem to 
hear a horrified outcry of “ negro kidnapping,** “ disguised slavery,” 

“ slave-trade re-estahlyhed,” and the rest, rising from every 
platform, and re-echoed from every bench of the Anti-Slavery 
Association and its kindred supporters. What! supply the deficit 
of West-Indian labour by negi'o importation from the East Coast! 
give the Seyyid, Sultan, or Sultanlet of Zanzibar, perhaps him of 
Muscat too, a nominal patronage and a real percentage of an 
emigration agency! load ships with African semi-slaves! bear 
them " far from homo and all its pleasures,” to, the coasts of Surinam, 
of Demerara, of St. Vincent, &c.! what is all this but to revive the 
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monster ve have ourselves so lately slam, to stultify our own 
wisdom, annul our own decree P 

Nothing of the kind ; say rather it is to hinder the brood that the 
monster has left from coming into lif^ to confirm the decree of self- 
maintaining freedom^’ to coifiplete what else if left imperfect might 
speedily bring in question the wisdom of our former deeds. It is to 
transfer, *not by compulsion, but by their own free consent, those 
who, if they remoia at homo, cannot by the nature of things bo other 
than slaves or slave-makers, to the conditions of honourable labour, 
self-support, and secusity; to bring them into tiie full possession 
of whatever b^efits organized society and equitaUe law con confer; 
to substitute, so far as their own former masters are concerned, a fair 
anJ beneficial for an unjust and cruel gain ; to bestow on the lands of 
their^destination advantages that no otht^r means, no other colonists 
can equally secure. , 

It is certain that, if conducted under regulations and safeguards 
similar fh those provided for the Coolie emigrants of Bengal and 
Madras, and with, the same or analogous provisions in matters of 
engagement, voyage, and occupation, the uimccessury and burden¬ 
some obligation of a return passage being alone omitted, Bast 
African emigration would bo much less cosily, and at the same 
time much more profitable to the colonics, than Indian or Chinese. 
The negro is of himself u better agricultural labourer than the 
Hindoo; he is stronger, healthier, more readily domiciled, more 
easily ruled, and, an important point, more likely to devote himself 
to field and country work after the expiration of his indentures. 
He is also much less disposed than cither Coolie or Chinaman to 
swell the town population and the criminal list. I have said that in 
his case the option of a return passage might be safely omitted, for 
no negro, the solitary hero of Mrs. Hemans' ballad excepted, has 
anj*’ great longing to revisit his own naital land ; his country is not 
where he was bom, but where he is well off; no local worship, no 
sacred rivers, no ties of caste, draw Mm buck to his first home. 
In him, therefore, is the best if not the only hope of supplementing 
the great, the urgent want of the New World, an indigenous popula¬ 
tion—for the Guiana Indian must unfortunately reckon for nothing, 
either in number or in available worth—and Jhus the benefit derived 
from him as an indentured labourer would be followed by the still 
more lasting benefit of an acclimatized and a useful colonist. And, 
to return to our friends of the Anti-Slavery Association, the 
evidence collected on all hands may surely have convinced the 
members of that respectable, body, that Coolie emigration and Coolie 
labour in the West Indies are farther removed from hardship, 
injustice, and slavery, .than are too often the means by which our 
own agricultural labour-market is supplied, or the ^conditions by 
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'which it is governod. Let them then rest assured that the same 
system would have no worse result for the East-African negro also. 

Enough of this. The subject is one that caxmot fail to be taken 
up sooner or later, not in sp^ulative view, but in experimental 
practice ; till then let it rest. Perhaps the tyno is not come yet; 
the very extent of the prospect suggeSts its distance. But^ a little 
sooner, a litde later, not the less ^nvelf it will be reached. An 
African colony^ the Arab, has already half peopled, the East; an 
African law, matured in Egypt, promulgated on the shores pf thei 
Bed Sea, remodelied and re-ptomulgated in the deserts of l^e same 
coast, rules over half Asia this day. Already the Lybian §ibyl 
prepares to turn the next page of her book; its writing is the West. 
A new creation is wanted here; and creation of this sort is a work 
not for the European or hi^ half-cousin the Hindoo, it belongs to 
the elder races. The Aryan of our day,* the Indo-German, can 
elaborate, can perfect, he cannot originate; art-traingd, art- 
exhausted, the productive energy of nature is his no lopger. Un¬ 
modified by science, unpruned by art, the rough ioff-shoots of the 
over-teeming African stem are vital with the rude vitality of nature ; 
like her they are prolific too. 

Is it a dream ? Possibly so; a nature-sent dream, as under the 
hot sun we float in breezeless calm *down the glassy black waters 
between high walls of reed and forest, bright flowers, broad leaf, and 
over-topping palm up to che intense heaven all a-glow, till here 
before us on the left river-bank rise the bower-like avenues of 
Munnickendam. Here let us land, and from the study of the long- 
settled Creole negroes of this secluded estate let us draw, if so dis¬ 
posed, some augury as to what their brethren of the East-African 
coast, the colonists of our visionary or visioned future, are likely to 
be in and for South-American Surinam. 

This at anv rate is no drerfrti. Two hundred and seventeen acres, 
two hundred and sixty labourers, all without exception negro-creole; 
average yearly produce, seven hundred and fifty hogsheads of sugar, 
besides molasses and rum; so much for Munnickendam statistics. 
Machinery of the older and simple sort; factory buildings corre¬ 
sponding ; planter's dweUing-house large,* old, and three-storied, 
Dutch in style, with l^igh roof, and fantastic wolves topping the 
gables by way of weathercocks; a wide double flight of steps in 
front with a paved space, surrounded by an open parapet before the 
hall door; the garden very Dutch in its walks, flower-beds, and 
statues; long avenues, some of palmiste, some of areka palm, some 
of almond trees, with sago palms intermixed ; around a green turfy 
soil, and a crescent background of cane-fields and forest; so much. 
and enough, I think, for general description. "Negroes very sturdy, 
very black, very plainly dressed, or half-dressed, in white and blue; 
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the women rejoicing in variegated turbans; children d la Cupid and 
F^che as to costume, though not perhaps in feature or shape; three 
or four white men, overseers, straw-hatted, of course; lastly^ for 
visitors, the Governor and his party,^myself included; such are the 
princijml accessories of the picture. Time, from five or so in the 
afternoon to midnight, or thereabouts; we did not very accurately 
consult our watches. 

Night had fallen; hut no—this is a phrase well enough adapted,, 
it may be, to the night of the North, the heavy murky veil slowly 
let down fold after fold over the pale light that has done duty for 
days—^here it is not so; transparent in its starry clearness, ita 
stc^ess atmosphere, night rises as day had risen before, a goddesa 
succeeding a goddess; not to blot out the fair world, but to enchase 
it iif a black diamond circle in pLico of % white; to change enchant¬ 
ment for enchantment, the magic of shadow for the magic of light. 
But I am anticipating. A good hour before sunset the covered 
barge of the estate had set us ashore on the wharf, where, with 
flowers in their hands, songs on their lips, smiles on every face, and 
welcome in every gesture, the boys and girls of the place received ua 
from the stelling.” Between this double human range, that liko 
an inner and more variegated avenue lined the over-arching trees 
from the water^s edge up to the dwelling-house, we passed along^ 
while the merry tumult of the assembled crowd, and the repeated 
discharge of the small cannon planted at the landing place and in 
the garden mingled together to announce and greet our arrival. 
The warm although almost level sunbeams lit up the red brick lines 
of the central mansion, the tall tower-like factory chimneys, the 
statues in the garden, the pretty hush-embosomed cottages of the 
estate, and tipped with yellow gold the plumy cane-fields beyond. 
This lasted some time, till the sun set, and for a little while all was 
orderly and still in the quiet ovening light. 

But soon night had risen, and with her had risen the white moon, 
near her full, and now the merry-makefs who had dispersed to their 
evening meal re-assembled on the gravel walks and dean-kept open 
spaces of the garden in front of the dwelling-house, to enjoy the 
sport of the hour; for in the West Indies as in Africa, in Surinam 
no less than at Damascus, the night is the npgro’s own time; and no 
member of Parliament in the latter months of the session, no 
fashionable beauty in her fourth London season, can more per¬ 
sistently invert the solar allotment of the hours than does the 
negro votary of pleasure; and wherever and however pleasure be 
attainable, the negro is its votary. 

Group by group, distinctly seen in the pale moonlight as if by day, 
oidy with an indktmster background, our Creole friends flocked on. 
The preparations for tho dance were soon m^e. Drums, fifes, a 
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shrill violin, and a musical iuBtramcnt some S&j of Indian, some say 
of negro invention, consisting of a notcdied gomrd fhat when scraped 
by a small stick gives out a sound not unlike the eh^rping a 
monster crioket, al|d accentuates time and measure aft^ the ftshion 
of .triangles, were brought from Heaven knows what repositories, 
and with them the tuneful orchestra was com{dete. The dancers 
ranged themselves; more than a hundred men and womem mostfy 
young, all dressed in their choicest for the night’s sport. The men, 
with few exceptions, were attired in white trowsers and shirts of 
various colours, with a predominance of red; some dandi^ had 
wrapped gay saslTcs round thei!t waists, and most had provided them* 
selves with sprigs of flowers, jauntily stuck in their hatbands. ^The 
women’s dresses consisted chiefly of loose white sacques, without the 
cumbrous under-layer of petticoats, or the other “ troublesome dis¬ 
guises ” that Europe conceafs her beauties withal, and reserved their 
assortment of bright but rarely inharmonious colours for their 
fantastic turbans, some of which wore arranged so as to give tho 
efibet of one or two moderate-sized boms projecting from the 
wearer’s head, while other girls, with bettor taste, left an embroidered 
end hanging down on one side, Eastern fashion. Many of the 
women were handsome, shapely figures, full-limbed and full-bosomed; 
hut—must I say it P—tho particular charm of delicate feet and 
hands was universally wanting; nor indeed could it have'been &irly 
looked for among a throng of field-labourers, female or male. As to 
faces, the peculiarities of the negro countenance are well known in 
caricaturo; but a truer pattern may be seen, by those who wish to 
«tady it, any day among the statues of the'Egyptian rooms in the 
British Museum: the large gentle eye, the full but not over- 
protruding lips, tho rounded contour, and tho good-natured, easy, 
tensuous expression. This is the genuine African model; one not 
often, I am aware, to he met with in European or American thorough¬ 
fares, where the plastic African too readily acquires the careful look 
and even Iho irregularity ^ of the features that surround him, but 
which is common enough in tho villages and fields where he dwells 
after his own fashion, among his people, most common of all in the 
tranquil seclusion and congenial climate of a Surinam plantation. 
There you may find alsc^a type neither Asiatic nor European, but 
distinctly African, with much of independence and vigour in the 
male physiognomy, and something that approaches, if it does not 
quite reach, beauty in the female. Eameses and his queen were 
east in no other mould.^ 

The Governor and ourselves were seated with becoming dignity on 

(1) I am gladthat to keen and so ducriminating an ohasrvor aa ike kte Mr. Winvoad 
Jleode poncuM with tkis veiy opinion; in support of wkiok he dies the auiborily vf 
Idfingstone kiaiiolf.»r«l» A^ican Sketch-Book," Tol.*i. p. 108., 
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the wide open balcony of the steps leading up to the door>. 
thus commanding a faU view of the garden and the people assembled. 
Immediately in front of us was a large flower-bed, or rather a 
labyrinth of flower-beds, among which stood, like wltite goblins in 
the moonlight, the quaint statues before mentioned, me&odically 
arranged after the mpst approved Dutch style, and 'flanked by two 
pieces of mimic artillery. Sdch was the centre-piece, and on either 
side there opened out a wide clear space, clean swept and strewn 
with "caddy,” the usual white mixture of broken shell, coral, and 
sand, and in each of these spaces to right and left a band of 
musicians, or rather noise-makers, squtftted negro-wise on the ground. 
Bound these centres of attraction the crowd soon gathered in a double 
group, men and women, all noisy, animated, and ready for the dance. 
The* moon, almost at the full, glittered bright overhead, and her 
uncerUiin light, while giving full effect to tbo half-barbaric picturesque- 
nesB of attire and form jin the shifting eddy of white-clad figures,, 
served also to veil from too exact view the defects-—and they were 
many—^in t^e clothes, ornaments, and appearance of the performers. 
Around the garden, and behind it, dark masses of palm, o^ond-tree, 
acacia, "saman,” and kindred growths, rose against the sky, loftier 
and denser in seeming than by day. The* whole formed an oval 
picture of brightness and life amid a dark and silent framework of 
shadow, a scene part gay, part impressive, and very tropical above all* 
The music, or what did duty for such, began. At first it was of a 
European character, or rather travestied from European—disin¬ 
tegrated quadrilles and waltzes to no particular time. The negroea 
around, shy as they always are when in the prosonce of those whose 
criticisms they fear (for no race is more keenly sensitive in regard to 
ridicule than the African, except it be, perhaps, the semi-African Arab),, 
did not at once venture to put forth all their prowess, and the perform¬ 
ance opened with a few sporadic couples, women dancing with women, 
men poussetting to men, and either seeming half ashamed of their own 
audacity. But as the music continued and grew livelier, passing* 
more and more from the imitation-Europcan to the unfeigned African 
style of an unbroken monotonous drone with one evor-recurring 
cadence, a mere continuity of clanging sound, the dancers grew more 
animated. New couples, in which the proper interchange of sex was 
observed by the partners, formed themselves, tilUat last the larger group 
—that on OUT left—^took up the genuine Ethiopian dance, well known 
in Oman, and witnessed by me tliere and elsewhere in the pleasant 
days, now long since gathered to the ineffectual past, when ^e East 
and I were one. A dance of life, where men ranged on one side and 
women on the other, advance, retreat, cross, join hands, break into 
whirling knots of twos and fours, separate, reform in line, to blend 
again into a seeming maze of orderly confusion—^ whirl of very 
madness, yet with method in {t~ihe intoxication of movmnent and 
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of the hour, oaanot but diin)^ of the howl, join in iihe xevA ; and 
if any looker^cm retains ootdness enough to enew or blan^ whj^ let 
each follow his bent; but I for one had rather be on the idile'of 
David than of Miohal, and the former iiad in the end, I think, the 
best of the jest and of the earnest too. 

A Bacchanalian orgie, yet one in which Bacchus himself had no 
share; Yenus abne presided^ and sufficient .for all beside f or, if 
Baoobus seemed present to her aid, it was not be, but Oupi^ ip 
disguise. Half an hour, an boor the revelry continued, wbfle the 
tumult grew every minute louder, and the dance more vehenflsnt, 
till, with an impulse simidtaneous in its suddenness, the double 
chorus broke up, and blending in one confi^^ mass, surrounded bis 
Excellency the Governor, while, amid shouts, laughter, and hnzsati, 
half a dozen sturdy blacks caught him up in their arms wd^re him 
aloft in triumphal procession three times round .the garden, while 
others gesticulated and pressed alongside, others danced before, aB 
cheered, and wo ouraelves, aroused from our Afrioano-Oriental dream 
by the local significance of the act, hardly knew whether to laugh 
or to yield to the enthusiasm of th& moment. That the Ch>vemor, 
though maintaining as far as possible an appearance of passive 
dignity and deprecatory acquiescence, heartily enjoyed the spon* 
taneous tribute of aflection and loyalty thus tumultuously expressed, 
I have no doubt, and so would you have pnjoyed it, my dear xfisAex, 
bad it been oflered you. Besides, be told me as much when, after a 
tremendous outburst of huzzas, his living throne gently dissolved 
asunder and allowed him footing on tho ground again. 

Then after a half-hour’s pause, congratulations exchanged, healths 
drunk, and cordial merriment, in which all shared alike—^performers, 
spectators, Europeans, negroes, and the rest—once more to the dance, 
but now in calmer measure and to a gentler tune. By this the moon, 
small and dazzling, rode high in the purple heavens, giving warning 
of midnight near, when, escorted down to tho water’s edge by those 
whose sports we had witnessed, and perhaps in part shared, we 
raluctanBy threaded the dark shades of the avenue river-wards, and 
re-embarked on our little steamer, that had yet to bear us a mile 
&rther along the current before we reached the night’s lodging and 
rest prepared for us by the district magistrate, in his large and 
comfortable residence at Ephrata, so the place was nanied. 

I wished you to see something of our black Creoles as &ey are 
among themselveB,” said the Gevenmv, as next morning we pfurined 
our downward way to the river junction at the Sommrisdyk Forii 
and fhmioe turned off southward to explore the i^per Ijcaiu^ qf the 
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Cemmeweyne, which we had on our way up passed by unvisiied. 
Deep black, and much more rapid than the Cottica, its current 
flowed between noble forest scenes, alternating with oultiTated 
spaces on either bank; but few large sugar estates came in view*; 
plantains, oocoanuts, cassava, with co^-bushea intermixed, seemed 
the more favourite growths. « The yearly amount of sugar manu^ 
factured in this district does*not exceed one thousand hogsheads; 
the mills* are all of the siniplest kind, and moved by water*power. 
In general character, tbo scenery and water-side objects of the 
upper Oommeweyne nearly resemble those of the upper Cottica, 
and have been sufficiently described before; a gradual diminution 
of underwood, an increase of height and girth in the forest trees, 
and a greater variety in them and in the flowering creepers that 
interlaced their boughs, being for many miles up country almost 
the only distinct indications of approach lo the higher lands beyond, 
though the practised eye,of a naturalist might doubtless detect many 
significant varieties in the insects or plants of the region. 

And now,^ as wc slowly stem the liquid glass, black as jet yet 
pure as crystal, of the strong-flowing Commeweyne, we remark (the 
Governor and I) the evident and recent increase in the number of 
small plantations, to the detriment—though a temporary one only, 
if events run their regular course—of the larger properties. This 
is a necessary phase of free labour, and through it the Surinam 
colony, liko every other of like kind, must pass before it can reach 
the firm ground of self-subtuiniiig prosperity. Till then, nothing is 
solid, nothing sure. Giant sugar estates—]>Topped up or absolutely 
maintained by extraneous capital, and excluding or dwarfing into 
comparative nullity the varied parcel cultivation of local ownership 
and resources, are at best magnificent gambling speculations, most 
so when the price of their produce is not stored up, but at once 
applied to widening the enclosures, or purchasing some costly 
refinements of improved machinery. Establishments like these are 
every instant at the mercy of a sudden fluctuation of the market, of 
a new invention, of a tariff—in a word, they lie exposed to every 
accident of Fortune’s caprice; and, capricious as she is throughout 
lier whole domain, nowhere is the goddess more so than in the com¬ 
mercial province. Hence it follows that ,they who repine at the 
lengthening catalogue of five-acre and ten<acre lots—railing at 
their cultivators as idle pumpkin-eating squatters, and raising a 
desponding moan, occasionally an indignant howl, over tiie conse¬ 
quent withdrawal of labour from the five-hundred or thoumnd-aoTe 
estates—are not more reasonable in their complaints ^an he who 
;^hould ffiU foul of the workmen employed in digging and the 

foundations of the house, and declare them to be lazy loons, and 
their labour valueless,* because they de not at once bestow it 
on raising the second storey and fhmishing the drawing-room. 
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In Buioh Guiana, taking Paiuxoaribo, Ike mipital, fbr its centre, 
we may regard the rest of the territory as ma^ lap, after a rough 
&ahion, of three concentric circles. Hhe eivcumfhma^ pf the ixmer* 
most one would, for what oonoiraiiB the east and the distrioti we 
have now been visiting, passathrough the oonfiuenoe-print of the 
Oommeweyne and Qottioa Rivers at SomiDelsdyk Fort; the second 
would intersect through the estate of Xa Paix on the upp^r Oottioa, 
and the corresponding estate of Abendsrust on the upper Com- 
zaeweyne; the external limits of the third would be correlative with 
those of the colonial frontier itself. Within the first circle, huge 
estates, mostly *owned by Europeans, or At any rate European 
Oreoles, predominate. Throughout the second or intermediate^ircle, 
smaller properties, mostly in the hands of coloured or black Creoles, 
are more common. In the outermost space are the villages and 
provision grounds, few and far between, of the Bush-ndgroCs, 
between whom and the European landholders the dark Oreoles thus 
form a sort of link, social as well as territorial; or, to^vary the 
phrase, a connecting medium, destined, if our conjeot^um be true, 
to become ultimately an absorbing one, not only«of the more savage 
but of the more civilised element also. 

But we are forgetting Ilis Excellency. “In the labourers of 
Munnickeudam,^^ ho continued, “ you have a fair sample of our block 
Creoles; throughout the colony they are everywhere essentially the 
same. Fond enough, us you have seen, of pleasure and amusement, 
when they can get them; but when at work steady, sober, willmg, 
and, what is a fortunate thing for all parties, without a trace of 
social or political restlessness in any direction. Their only fault is 
that there is not enough of them, and, what is worse, their numbers 
<lo not increase.^* ' 

Why not P Unhealthy climate, some will say; while others, in 
concert with a late author, talk in bated breath of gross and ruinous 
vices, rendering it a question whether negroes should exist on the 
earth at all for a few generations longer; and others again find in 
infantioirle a third and convenient solution of the question. I^et us 
look a little closer. 

And first, for the climate. Like British Guiana, its Dutch name¬ 
sake is a low-lying plain, swampy in sobie places, forest-grown in 
others, end far withtn the tropics; none of them ut first sight 
favdurable conditions to salubrity of atmosphere. But where fresh 
sea-winds sweepover the earth day and night with scarce interrupted 
steadiness from year’s end to year’s end, an open plain is healthier 
far than the sheltered valleys and picturesque nooks of a mountainoua 
district; and among tidal streams on a ti^ coast, the mmrah^fevem, 
that render the moist shores of the stagnant Black pool eearoe 
less pestilential than those of Lagos itself, find little place. Tropked 
heat, though here it is never excessive, does not certainly in the long 
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nm suit European resiflents; and at Surinam, where 79 F. is 
the yearly average—^the highest ever recorded being 96 F. and 
the lowest 70—^the climate must be admitted to be a warm one. 
On the other hand, those who have experience of Africa, the negro’s 
birthplace, or have seen how much the ,black suffers in the compara¬ 
tively moderate chill pf winter-season in the northern 'W’eat-Indisn 
Islands, willhxardly consider the heat of Dutch Giiiana to be too 
great for fhe species that fonAs a good four-fifths of its population. 

As to the second-named cause, or collection of causes rather, it is 
to be re^tted that the author of At Last ” should, from ignorance, 
doubtless, or prejudice; have ever leitt such vague and baseless 
calumnies the sanction of his respected name. Without being either 
a clergyman,” or even, though an oflicial, a “police magistrate,” I 
havG*knowledge enough of negro characters and ways to warrant 
me in asserting, and my readers in believifig the assertion, that what 
is technically called vice jis among Africans nearer allied to philo- 
progenitiveness than among, it may well be, most other races; and 
without attempting to excuse, much less, as some seem inclined to 
do, to vindicate the. extreme laxity of their theory and practice in 
regard of connubial fidelity or maiden virtue, one must allow that 
their faults in these respects tend much more directly to the increase 
of the population than to its diminution. And, to have done once 
for all vrith a topic the mention *of which, though unavoidable, is 
unpleasing, it may here be added that excess in alcoholic drink—a 
fault decidedly opposed, as all who have studied the subject know, to 
the “increase and multiply” of healthy Nature—is rare among the 
black Creoles of the Surinam capital, and rarer still, indeed almost 
unknown, among those of the country. So much for the second 
cause assigned. 

A mere inspection of the yearly birth-rate, averaging thirty per 
thousand, disposes of the third allegation. Murdered children are 
not entered on parochial registers, nor do*the numbers given leave 
much margin for kindred crimes at an earlier stage. 

And yet the onnual death-rate exceeds that of births by at least 
one per cent., as is stated, and this at the best of times. Some years 
show two per cent., or even higher. How is this P and if neither 
climate, nor vice, nor crime be the cause, ^where is it then to be 
sought P c 

But here let some indulgence be asked and given. Wo are on 
board a pleasure-boat, and our attention is being called away every 
moment, now to gaze on a “ tall tree by the side of the river, one 
half of which was in flames,” or rather flowers red as flames, and not 
less bright, “ from the root to the top, and the other half green and 
in full leaf,” that might have reminded Geraint and Enid of their 
Celtic wonderland; now to acknowledge the shouted welcome of 
bright figures crowding to some little landing-plaoe on the way; now 
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by an opening vista of glittering plantain {frores; now by a tray foil 
of glasses witii appropriate contents circulating at ^quent intervals 
round the deck. Amid interruptions like these it must be admitted 
that profound investigationsi statistical columiis, and a marshalled 
array of figures and facts, wojild he hardly less out of place than a 
sermon at a masked ball. But it is possible jo say truth, and even 
serious truth, without sermonizing; f^dentem dicerc vera and the rest. 
We will try. • 

All have heard, and all who have not merely he^d hut seen will 
attest, the fondness of negroes for children; nor their own children 
only, but any,* white, bro\"rti, or black—for children generically 
taken, in a word. Demonstrative as is their afiection, it is none the 
less genuine; the feeling is instinctive, and the instinct itself is' 
hardly ever, absent from among them. I do not put it forward as a 
matter of praise, I mentiofi it as a fact. If Sir S. Baker’s sweeping 
assertion regarding I forget how many n^gro tribes, that they have 
among them no acknowledged fonn of worship of the Unknown, were 
exact, which it is not, the existence, the universality in^eeS, of baby- 
worship at any rate must be allowed, I think, even by that dis¬ 
tinguished miso-African. Nor is this species of worship limited to 
the mothers of the babies, or to the womankind at large; it is 
practised in the same degree by the men, who are not a whit behind 
the women in their love and care of children, especially the 
youngest- 

But in the very fervour and ecstasy of her baby-worship, the 
negress-mothcr persists in worshipping her little divinity irre- 
flectively, recklessly, and by a natural consequence often 
injuriously, sometimes destructively, to the baby-god itself. 
Heated from field-work, excited, over-done, she returns in the 
late afternoon to her cottage, and the first thing she docs when 
arrived there is to catch up her little brown sprawler from the floor 
and put it to her breast. * The result needs no guessing. Half an 
hour later she is howling as only a negress can howl over her off¬ 
spring, convulsed or dead. Or perhaps, just as she was about to 
give, in more orderly fashion, the nourishment that the iniant has 
been faintly waiting for some time past, a friend comes in to invite 
her to a dance or meyy-making close* by. Off she goes, having 
made Heaven know» what arrangements for the small creature’s 
wants, or it may well be, in her eagerness for amusement, no 
arrangement at all; purposes to come back in an hour, stays away 
until midnight, and, on her return home, finds another midnight, 
the midnight that knows no sunrise, closed over her child. And 
thus, and more. On over-feeding, injudicious feeding; ailments 
misunderstood; quack-doctoring—always preferred by the ignorant 
to all other; on half-superstitious usages^not less injurious than 
silly; on violent outbursts of passion—^the passions of a negress, and 
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of a negro too^ are at tropical heat, their rage absolute phrensy—* 
I need not dwell;—suppose what you will, you will be short of the 
mark. But cc^se to wonder if, among the most kindly-hearted, child- 
loving, and, I may add, child-producing race in the world, births, 
however numerous, are less in computaiion than deaths, if one-third, 
at least, by statistical i^gistration—one full half, if to its records be 
added unregistered fact—of the* negro children in Dutch Guiana die 
even before they are weaned. The causes, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, are those which I have stated or alluded to, and no other. 

What is, then, to be done ? An evil, or rather an agglomeration 
of evils like these, that threaten to cut down the main-stem of the 
future, to dry up the very roots, to destroy the existence of the 
Colony, must bo put an end to, all will agree ; but how ? 

There is a remedy, and a very simple one, tried before, and 
worth tt'ying again. Lot us go back in memory to the times when 
every individual negro life meant so many hundred florins to his 
owner, when the suppression of the “ trade had cut off the supply 
from without, ^^nd the birth of every slave-child on the estate brought 
a clear gain to the planter, just as its death represented an actual 
and heavy loss hard to replace, not to the parents only, but to the 
owner of parents and children too. Negroes aud negresses might 
be never so unthinking then, licver so reckless about what concerned 
themselves alone, but their master took good thought that they 
should not bo careless where his own interest was involved. And in 
few things was it so closely involved, especially after the treaties of 
1815 and 1819, as in the preservation of infant life among the 
labouring stock, and no precaution was neglected that could ensure 
this, and supplement the defects of maternal care. Many moans 
were adopted; but the chiefest of all was the appointment on every 
estate of one or more of elderly women, appropriately styled 
“mammas,” chosen from among the negresses themselves, and 
whose sole duty was to watch each over a given number of infantile 
negroes, for whose proper care, nourishment, and good condition 
generally this foster-mother had to answer, and for whose loss, if 
they drooped and died, she was called to strict account. The history 
of slave institutions has been not inappropriately called the “ devil's 
book;” but here, at any rsfte, is a loaf of it worth taking out for 
insertion in a better volume. • 

Now fill up this outline proj'ect with the proper colouring of 
qualifications, provisos, regulations, and the remaining supplemental 
details of theoi'y wrought out into fact, and you will have a scheme 
for the preservation of infant negro life, or rather the hindrance of 
its prodigal and ruinous ^yaste, more likely to succeed in its object 
than any that I have yet heard or seen in practice. Then combine 
these, or similar measures, with a reasonable supply of the two 
needful things, without which neither Surinam nor nny other Trans- 
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atlantic colony can prosper, or, indeed, exist—capital and immigra¬ 
tion. Not the capital of official' subsidy, but of private enterprise; 
nor the immigration of costly and burdensome East-Indian Coolies, or 
the yet costlier and yet more troublesome Chinese, but of vigorous, 
healthy, willing East Africtftis, the ex-slaves of the Zanzibar and 
Oman markets. Then put these ^Ihree requisites together, and 
stand up and prophesy to Dutch Guyana what golden-aged future 
you will; nor fear being numbered, in the latter days, among the 
false prophets—^your place will be with the true. 

The sea-ebl^ has set the ^dammed-up waters of tho Commeweyne 
at liberty to follow their natural bent, and we float swiftly down the 
stream, admiring, commenting, and enjoying, now the ever-varying^ 
ever-recurring scenes of life and labour of tropical natui;p and 
European energy, of forgst, plantation, mansion, cottage, and field 
that every river bend unfolds; now the “feast of reason and the 
flow of soul —a very hackneyed phrase-^as we go ; and now more 
substantial feastings, and the flow of various compositions, very con¬ 
genial to the Dutch soul and body too, nor less to the*Englisb. But 
tbc distance was considerable, and night looked down on us with its 
thousand starr}’’ eyes long before we reached Fort Amsterdam and 
tho broad Surinam waters. An hour later we disembarked at the 
Government stelHng of the silent capital, well pleased with our 
river-excursion and with each other. 

Not many days after I was riding out with the Governor on the 
high-road—that is to say, on the horse-path, for the true high-road 
here, as elsewhere in Guiana, is by water—leading towards the 
wooded regions of I'ara, south-west of Paramaribo, to which, in 
composition with some other Indian word, it has given its name. 
Its inhabitants are reckoned, exclusive of Bush-negroes, at nearly 
five thousand; they live in villages, and occupy themselves to some 
extent in sugar cultivation, but generally in small lots, whore grow 
cocoa, coffee, and plantains; indigo and tobacco are also among the 
products of tho land. JThe ground is well raised above the water- 
level —to the south, indeed, it becomes hilly; tho forest scenery is 
said to surpass in beauty, as in extent, that of any other district in 
the colony. “ You can ride for seven days in one direction without 
ever getting out of the shade,’* said the Governor, as I noticed the 
noble outskirts of the woods before us ; and he urged on me, almost 
as a duty, a visit to Para, where, amid the small Creole proprietors 
and the forest-embowered villages, he assured me I should see 
Surinam negro life to better advantage, witness greater comfort and 
contentment, act spectator, or sharer, if the fancy took, of gayer 
festivities than even on the banks of the Cottica and at Munnicken- 
dam. But my hank of Surinam thread was too nearly spun out 
already, and the colours of other lands were now about to take its 
place in the fate-woven twine. W. G. Palgkave. 
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Thk remarks which I ventore to in these pages on the corrupt 
state of the present spelling of English, and on the advantages and 
disadvantages connected with {(reform of English orthography, were 
written in fulfilment of a promise of very long standing. Ever since 
the publication of the Second Volume of my Lectures on the 
Science of Language in 1863, where I had expressed my sincere 
admiration for the courage and perseverance with \v;hich Mr. Isaac 
Pitman and some of his fnends, particularly Mr. A. J. Ellis, for six years 
his most active associate, had fought the little of a reform in English 
spelling, Mr. Pitman had been requesting me to state more expli^* 
citly than I had done in my Lectures my general approval of his life¬ 
long endeavours. He wished more particularly that I should explain 
why I, though by profession an etymologist, was not frightened by 
the spectro of phonetic spelling, while such high authorities as 
Archbishop Trench and Dean Alford had declared that phonetic 
spelling would necessarily destroy the historical and etymological 
character of the English language. 

If I ask myself why I put off the fulfilment of my promise from 
year to year, the principal reason I find is, that really I had nothing 
more to say than what, though in few words, I had said before. 
Everything that can be said on this subject has been said and well 
said, not only by Mr. Pitman, but by a host of writers and lecturers, 
among whom I might mention Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, Dr. Latham, 
Professors Haldeman, Whitney, and Hadley, Mr. Withers, Mr. E. 
Jones, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, and many others. The whole matter is 
no longer a matter for argument; and the older I grow, the more I 
feel convinced that nothing vexes people so much, and hardens them 
in their unbelief and in their dogged resistance to reforms, as un¬ 
deniable facts and unanswerable arguments. Heforms are carried 
by Time, and what generally prevails in the end, are not logical 
deductions, but some haphazard and frequently irrational motives. 
I do not say, therefore, with Dean Swift, that “ there is a degree of 
corruption wherein some nations, as bad as the world is, will proceed 
to an amendment; till which time particular'men should be quiet.” 
On the contrary, I feel convinced that practical reformers, like Mr. 
Pitman, should never slumber nor sleep. They should keep their 
grievances before the public in season and out of season. Th^ 
should have their lamps burning, to be ready whenever the right 
time comes. They should repeat the same thing over and over 
again, undismayed by indifference, ridicule, contempt, tmd all the 
other weapons which the lazy world knows so well how to employ 
against those who venturff to disturb its peace. I myself, however, 
am. not a praetioal Teformer; least of ail in n whioh oanoems 

Englishmen only-p-viz., the spelling of the English language. I 
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ehould much rather, therefore, have left the fight to others, content 
with being merely a looker on. But when 1 was on the point of 
leaving England my conscience smote me. Though, I had not 
actually given a pledge, I remembered how again and again I had 
said to Mr. Pitman that I vrould much rather keep than moke a 
promise; and though overwhelmed With other work at the time, I 
felt that before my departure I ought, if possible, to satisfy Mr. 
Pitman’s demands. The article was written; and though my own 
plans have since been changed, and I remain at Oxford, it may as 
well be published in discharge of a debt which has been for sqpie time 
heavy on my conscience. 

What I wish most strongly to impress on my readers is th^t I do 
not write as an advocate. I am not an agitator for phonetic reform ‘ 
in England. My interest ^iu the matter is, and always has been, 
purely theoretical and scientific. Spelling and the reform of spelling 
are problems which concern every student of the science of language. 
It docs not matter whether the language bo English, Qerman, or 
Dutch. In every written language the problem of ^reforming its 
antiquated spelling must sooner or later arise; *and we must form 
some clear notion whether anything can be done to remove or alle¬ 
viate a complaint inherent in the very life of language. If my 
friends tell me that the idea of^ reform of spelling is entirely 
Quixotic, tliat it is a mere waste of time to try to influence a whole 
nation to surrender its historical orthography and to write phone¬ 
tically, I bow to their superior wisdom as men of the world. But 
as I am not a man of the world, but rather an observer of the world, 
my interest in the subject, my convictions as to what is right and 
wrong, remain just the same. It is the duty of scholars and philo¬ 
sophers not to shrink from holding and expressing what men of the 
world call Quixotic opinions; for, if I read the history of the world 
rightly, the victory of reason over unreason, and the whole progress of 
our race, have generally been achieved by such fools as ourselvesrush¬ 
ing in where angels fear to tread,” till after a time the track becomes 
beaten, and even angels are no longer afraid. I bold, and have con¬ 
fessed much more Quixotic theories on language than this belief, that 
what has been done before by Spaniards and Dutchmen—^what is at 
this very moment being done by Germans", viz., to reform their corrupt 
spelling~may be achieved even by Englishmen and Americans. 

I have expressed my belief that the time will come when not only 
the various alphabets and systems of spelling, but many of the lan¬ 
guages themselves which are now spoken in Europe, to say nothing 
of the rest of the world, will have to be improved away from the face 
of the earth and abolished. Eiiowing that nothing rouses the ire of 
a W elshman or a Gael so much as to assert the expediency, nay, 
necessity, of suppressing the teaching of thbir languages at s^ool, it 
seemlB madness to hint that it would be a blessing to every obild bom 
in Holland, in Portugal, or in Denmark—nay, in Sweden and even 
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in Bussia—if, instead of learning a language wLicli is for life a 
barrier between them and the rest of mankind, they were at once to 
learn one of, the great historical languages which confer intellectual 
and social fellowship with the whole world. If, as a first step in the 
right direction, four languages only, riz., English, French, German, 
Italian (or, possibly, Spanish^, were taught at school, the saving of 
time—and what is more precious than time P—would be infinitely 
greater than what has been effected by railways and telegraph's. Bui 
I know that no name in any of the doomed languages would be too 
strong to stigmatise such folly. We should be told that a Japanese 
only could conceive suCh an idea; thaf for a people deliberately to 
give up its language was a thing never heard of before; that a nation 
‘ would cease to be a nation if it changed its language; that it would, 
in fact, commit the happy dispatch,” d la Japomue, All this may 
be true, but I still hold that language is meant as an instrument of 
communication, and that^ in the struggle for life, the most efficient 
instrumei^ of communication must certainly carry the day, as long as 
natural select'on, or, as we formerly called it, reason, rules the world. 

To return, however, to the problem, to the solution of which Mr. 
Pitman has devoted the whole of his active life, let me say again 
that my interest in it is purely philological; or, if you like, historical. 
The problem which has to be solved in England is not a new one, 
nor an isolated one. It occurs again and again in the history of every 
language; in fact, it must occur. When languages are reduced to 
writing, they are at first written phonetically, though always in a 
very rough and ready manner. One dialect, that of the dominant, 
the literary or priestly, class, is generally selected; and the spelling, 
once adopted, becomes in a very short time traditional and author!* 
tative. What took place thousands of years ago, we can see taking- 
place, if we like, at the present moment. A missionary in the 
island of Mangaia, the Rev. W. Gill, first introduced the art of 
writing among his converts. He learnt their language, at least one 
dialect of it, he translated part of the Bible into it, and adopted, of 
necessity, a phonetic spelling. That dialect is gradually becoming 
the recognised literary language of the whole island, and his spelling 
is taught at school. Other dialects, however, continue to be 
spoken, and they may in time influence th? literary dialect. For 
the present, however, the missionary dialect, aes it is called by the 
natives themselves, and the missionary spelling, rule supreme, and it 
will be some time before a spelling reform is wanted out there. 

Among the more ancient nations of Europe, not only does the 
pronunciation of a language maintain its inherent dialectic variety, 
and fluctuate through the prevalence of provincial speakers, but 
the whole body of a language changes, while yet the spelling, once 
adopted in public documents, and taught to children, remains for a 
long time the same. In early times, when literature was in its 
infancy, when copies of books could easily be counted, and when the 
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mrma scribendi was in tlie hands of a few persons^ the difficulty of 
adapting the writing to the ever varying pronunciation of a lan¬ 
guage was comparatively small. We see it when we* compare the 
Latin of early Roman inscriptions with the Latin of Cicero. We 
know from Cicero himself that when he settled among the patricians 
of Rome, he had on some small pointy "to change both his pronuncia¬ 
tion and his spelling of Latin, The reform of spelling was a 
favourite subject with Roman scholars, and even emperors were not 
too proud to dabble in inventing new letters and diacritical signs. 
The difficulty, ^however, never assumed serious proportions. The 
small minority of p^plc who wore able to read and write pleased 
themselves as best they could, and, by timely concessions, prevented a. 
complete estrangement between the written and the spoken language. 

Then came the time Latin ceased to be Latin, and the 

vulgar dialects, such as Italian, French, and Spanish, took its place. 
At that time the spelling was again phonetic, though hero and there 
tinged by reminiscences of Latin spelling. There was muab variety, 
but considering bow limited tho literary intercourse mtist have been 
between different parts of Franco, Spain, or Italy, it is surprising 
that on the whole there should have been so much uniformity in the 
spelling of those modern dialects. A certain local and individual 
freedom of spelling, however, was retained; and wo can easily detect 
in mediajval MSS. the spelling of literate and illiterate writers, the 
hand of tho learned cleric, the professional clerk, and the layman. 

The great event which forms a decisive epoch in the history 
of spelling is the introduction of printing. With printed books, 
and particularly with printed biblcs, scattered over the country, 
the spelling of words became rigid and universally binding. Some 
languages, such as Italian, were more fortunate than others in 
having a more rational system of spelling to start with. Some, 
again, like German, were able to make timely concessions, while 
others, such as Spanish, Dutch, and French, had Academies to help 
them at critical periods of their history. The most unfortunate in 
all these respects was English, It started with a Latin alphabet, the 
pronunciation of which was unsettled, and which had to be applied 
to a Teutonic language. After this first phonetic compromise it had 
to pass through a confused system of'spelling, half Saxon, half 
Norman ; half phonetic, half traditional. The history of the spell¬ 
ing, and even of the pronunciation, of English, in its passage from 
Anglo-Saxon to middle and modem English, has lately been studied 
with great success by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sweet. 1 must refer to 
their books, Cki Early English Pronunciation,^* and “ On the 
History of English Sounds,” which contain a wealth of illustration 
almost bewildering. And even after English reaches the period of 
printing, the confusion is by no means temimated; on the contrary, 
for a time it is greater than ever.^ How this came to pass has been 

(1) Tho pronoun it was spelt in eight different ways by Tyndalo, thus, Ayf, hit, 

▼OL. XIX. N.S. P ? 
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well illustrated by Mr. ^Morsb in bis excellent Lectures on the 
English Language/' p. 687, aeq. What we now call the established 
system of English orthography may, in the main, be traced back to 
Johnson's Dictionary, and to the still more capricious sway exercised 
by large printing-offices and publishers. It is true that the evil 
of printing carried to a oert^ extent its own remedy. If the 
spelling bpcatne unchangeable, the language itself, too, was, by 
means of a printed literature, chocked considerably in its natural 
growth and its dialectic variety. Nevertheless English has changed 
since th^ invention of printing; English is changing, though by 
imperceptible degrees, 'even now; and if wo compare English as- 
spoken, with English as written, they seem almost like two different 
languages; as different as Latin is from Italian. 

This, no doubt, is a national misfortune, but it is inevitable. Little 
as we ]^rceiv6 it, language is, and always must be, in a state of for* 
mentation; and whether ewithin hundreds or within thousands of 
years, aU^living languages must bo prepared to encounter the 
difficulty whrch in England stares us in the face at present. 
" What shall wo «do ? ” ask our friends. Thero is our whole 
national literature, they say ; our libraries actually bursting with 
books and newspapers. Are all theso to be thrown away ? Are all 
valuable books to be reprinted P i^e wo ourselves to unlearn what we 
have learnt with so much trouble, and what we have taught to our 
children with greater trouble still P Are we to sacrifice all that is 
historical in our language, and sink down to the low level of the 
Fonetic Nuz ? I could go on multiplying these questions till even 
those men of the world who now have only a shrug of the shoulder 
for the reformers of spelling, should say, ^‘We had no idea how 
strong our position really is." 

But with all that, the problem remains unsolved. What aro 
people to do when language and pronunciation change, while their 
spelling is declared to be unchangeable f It is, 1 believe, hardly 
necessary that I should prove how corrupt, effete, and utterly irra¬ 
tional the present system of spelling is, for no one seems inclined 
to deny all that. I shall only quote, therefore, the judgment of 
one man, the late Bishop Thirlwall, a man who never used ex¬ 
aggerated language. I'look/’ he saysc “upon the established 
system, if an accidental custom may be B(r called, us a mass of 
anomalies, the growth of ignorance and chance, equally repugnant 
to good taste and to common sense. But I am aware that the 
public cling to theso anomalies with a tenacity proportioned to their 
absurdity, and are jealous of all encroachment on ground conse¬ 
crated by prescription to the free play of blind caprice." 

hutf tt, itt, ytu Another author spelt tongue in the foUowina mys: tuny, tong^ 
tunge, tongc^ tomge. The word head was variouBly spelt hed^ heede, hefode. The 
spellings obay, eurvay^ pray^ t»«m, atci often used fhr burvey, prey, vetl, mn. 
Ou and ow axe used indifforently. 
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It may be useful^ however, to quote the testimonials of practical 
men in order to show that this sys^m of spelling has really become 
one of the greatest national zniEfortunes, swallowing up ndllions of 
money every year, and blighting all attempts at national education. 
Mr. Edward Jones, a schoolmaeter of great experience, having then 
the superintendence of the Hibernian* Schools*, Liverpool, wrote in 
the year 1868:— 

** The Government has for the last twenty years taken education 
under its care. They divided the subjects of instruction into six 
grades. The highest point that was attempted in the Government 
schools was that a pupil should be able to read with tolerable ease 
and expression a passage from a newspaper, and to spell the same 
with a tolerable amount of accuracy.^* , 

Let us look at the results as they appear in the report of iho 
Committee of Council on Education for 1870-71 :— 

Schools or Departments under separate bead teachers in 

England and "Wales inspected during the year ending * 

August 31, 1870 ..• 10,1287 

Certificated, assistant, and pupil teachers employed in 

these schools ........ 28,033 

Scholars in daily average attendance throughout the year 1,108,981 
Scholars present on the day of inspection .... 1,-173,883 

Scholars presented for examination >— 

Under ton years of ago .... 473,444 

Over ten years of ago. 292,144 

- 706,588 


Scholars presented for Standard VI.:— 

Under ton years of ago .... 227 

Over ten years of age.32,963 

- 33,180 

Scholars who passed in Standard VI.:— 

1. Beading a short paragraph from a newspaper . 30,986 

2. Writing the same from dictation .... 27,989 

3. Arithmetic. 22,839 


Therefore, less than one scholar for each teacher, and less than two 
scholars for each school inspected, reached Standard VI, 

In 1873 the state of things, according to the official returns of the 
Education Department, was much the same. First of all, there ought 
to have been ut school 4,600,000 children, between the ages of three 
and thirteen. The nqmber of children on the register of inspected 
schools was 2,218,598. Out of that number, about 200,000 leave 
school annually, their education being supposed to bo finished. Out 
of these 200,000, ninety per cent. leaA^e without reaching the 0th 
Standard, eighty per cent, without reaching the 5th, and sixty per 
cent, without reaching the 4th Standard. 

The report for 1874-75 shows an iucrease of children on the b(X>ks, 
but the proportion of children passing in th© various standards is 
substantially the same. (Seo “ Popular Education,” by E. Jones, B. A., 
an ex-schoolmaster, 1875.) It is calculated that for such results as 
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tlieso the country, whether by taxation or by voluntary contributions, 
])ay8 annually nearly £3,500,000. 

According, to the same authority, Mr. E. Jones, it now takes from 
six to seven years to learn the arts of reading and spelling with a fair 
degree of intelligence—t.e., about 2,000 hours; and to many minds 
the difficulties of orthography are insurmountable. The bulk of the 
children .pass through the Government schools without having 
acquired the ability to read with ease and intelligence. 

After a careful examination of young men and women from 
tairteea to twenty years of age in the factories of Birmingham, it was 
])rov<»d that onlj*- four and a haK per cent, were able to read a simple 
sentence from an ordinarj’* school-book with intelligence and acc\iracy. 

TJus applies to the lower classes. But with regard to the higher 
cliisHes the case seems almost worse ; for Dr, Morel], in his Manual 
or Spelling,’* asserts that out of 1,972 failures in the Civil Service 
oxaminutions, 1,866 candidates were plucked for spelling. 

So mueh for the pupils. Among the teachers themselves it was 
round in America that out of one hundred common words, the best 
s]>eller among the dghty or ninety teachers examined failed in one, 
Siuno prize-takers failed in four or five, and some other’s mi.S8ed over 
forty. The Deputy State Superintendent declared that on an average 
tli(‘ teachers of the State would fail in spelling to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent. 

What, however, is even more serious than all this is, not the great 
waste of time in learning to read, and the almost, complete failure in 
national education, but the actual mischief done by subjecting young 
minds to the illogical and tedious drudgery of learning to road English 
as spelt at present. Everything they have to learn in reading (or 
pronunciation) and spelling is irrational; one rule contradicts the other, 
and each statement has to be accepted simply on authority, and with a 
complete disregard of all those rational instincts which lie dormant in 
the child, and ought to be awakened by every kind of healthy exercise. 

I know there arc persons who can defend anything, and who hold 
that it is due to this very discipline that the English character is 
what it is: that it retains respect for authority; that it does not 
require a reason for everything; and that it does not admit that what 
is inconceivable is therefore impossible. Ev3n English orthodoxy has 
been traced back to that hidden source, because a child accustomed to 
believe that t,b,o,u,g,h, is and that t,h,r,o,u,g,h, is through, 

would afterwards believe anything. It may be so; still I doubt 
whether even such objects would justify such means. Lord Lytton 
says, A more lying, round-about, puzzle-headed delusion than that 
by which we confuse the clear instincts of truth in our accursed system 
of spelling was never concocted by the father of falsehood. .... 
How can a system of education flourish that begins by so monstrous 
u falsehood, which the sense of hearing suffices to contradict ? ” 

The question, then, that will have to be answered sooner or 
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later is tliis :—Can this unsystematic system of spelling English be 
allowed to go on for ever P Is every English child, as compared 
with other children, to be mulcted in two or three years of his life 
in order to learn it ? Are the lower classes to go through school 
without learning to read and ^rite their own language intelligently P 
And is the country to pay millions avery ye4r for this utter failure 
of national education ? I do not believe that such a state* of things 
will be allowed to continue for ever, particularly as a remedy is at 
hand—a remedy that has now been tested for twenty or thirty 
years, and that«has answ’ere^ extremely well. I mean Mr. Pitman’s 
system of phonetic writing, as applied to English. 

I give his alphabet, wliich comprehends the thirty-eightr broad, 
typical sounds of the English language, and assigns to each a definite 
sign. With those thirty-eight signs, English can be '^yritten 
rationally and read easily; and, what is most important, it has been 
proved by an experience of many years, liy numerous publications, 
and by practical experiments in teaching both children and adults, 
that such a system as Mr. Pitman’s is perfectly ^ractidftl. 


The Phoxetic At.phaiikt. 

The phonetic letters in the first column arc pronounced like the 
italic letters in the words that fSllow. The last column contains 
the names of the letters. 


CONSONANTS, 


Mutes. 


p 

P 

rope.,.. 

. pa 

B 

b 

roAc.... 

.ba 

T 

t 

fit/C * . a ■ 

. ti 

D 

(1 

fade... . 

. da 

e 

<; 

Qtch ... 


J 

• 

.1 

edge . 

• je 

K 

k 

lee^.... 

. ke 

G 

nr 

lea.5fue?. 

•ge 


Continuants. 


F f 

safe .... 

. ef 

V V 

save.... 

. vi 

Pi i 

wreafA.. 

■ id 

a d 

wfea/Ae. 

.da 

S 8 

hiss .... 

. C8 

Z z 

his .... 

. z.i 

X J 

vicious .. 

•ij 

X b 

vision. ., 



Nasals. 


Mm 

866771. . . . 

cm 

N n 

seen. .. . 

. en 

Ui) 

bIti^ .... 

• ig 

Diphthonos : 



hear:l in 

I'.y. 


Liquids. 

L 1 fa//.el 


R 

r 

ra7*c.... 

. ar 


Coalescents. 


W 

w 

wet .... 

. wc 

Y 

y 

yet. 

.yc 



Aspirate. 


H 

h 

Aay . ■ .. 

.KCj 


VOAVELS. 


A 

a 

am.. 

at 

a 

if 

alms. 

. B 

E 

e 

cll .. 

. et 

£ 

c 

ale... . 

.. e 

I 

« 

1 

ill. 

.. it 

T, 

• 

a 

eel. 

• 

.. a 

O 

o 

on. 

. ot 

O 

o 

all. 

■ ■ G> 

IS 

X 

. up. 

. TSt 

cr 

cr 

ope■■. • 

. . 0* 

u 

u 

iwll. 

. ut 

lUxu 

food.... 

. tu 


U 11 , OU ou, 01 oi. 

nerr, bay. 
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SPECiBiEir OP Phonetic Printing. 

• 

Or let yirz de hcrl s^rbjekt or Fcmetiks haz bin teken ^rp -wid in* 
krist ardor bj sjentifik men, and asolts hav bin xned [vpou de komon 

e£it and korzrpt spelig^’] b| Iri diferent armiz^ filolojists, fiziolojists^ 
and ma^mati/anz. ' 

{ ot not tu omit hif tu m^njon de valq,abel serrisez renderd bj 
dcrz bui, fbr nirli twenti yirz, hav bin leborig in Iggland tu trrn de 
rezvlts ov sjentifik reserg tu praktikal in devizig and propagetig 
a nu sistem ov " Brif Ritig and trui Spclig/^ best non Tender de nem 
ov de Fhnetik Reform, S am far from ynderretig de difikvltiz dat 
stand in de we ov syg a reform^ and { am not so saggwin az tu ind^lj 
in eni<hops ov siig it karid' for de nekst dri or for jcnerejonz. B^rt 
{ £il konvinst ov de truil and rizonabelnes ov de prinsipelz on whig 
ddt reform rests, and az de innet regard t>r trmd and rizon, houever 
dormant or timid at t|mz, haz olwez pruivd irrezistibel in dc end, 
eneblig men tu part wid dl de hold most dir and sckred, wheder korn 
loz, or Stiiart djnastiz, or pepal legcts, or hJden jdolz, { dout not dat 
de efit and kferypt ordografi wil folo in dcr tTsm, Nejoriz hav befor 
nou genjd der numerikal figurz, der Icterz, der kronoloji, der wets and 
megurz; and do Mr Pitman me not liv tu si dc rezylts ov hiz pcr- 
scvirig and disinterested ekzerjonz, it rek^vjrz no profetik pouer tu 
persiv dat whot at prczent iz pui.»pmd bj de mcni, wil mck its we in 
de end, vnles met bj arguments strogger dan dozhidertu levcld at de 
Foneiik N%z. Wyn argument whig mjt hi sypozd tu vn: wid de stu¬ 
dent ov laggwej, nemli, de obskurefon ov de etimolojikal stpktur ov 
wvrdz, i kanot konsider vcri formidabcL Re pronynsiejon ov lag- 
gwejez genjez akordig tu fikst loz, de'spelig iz genjd in de most arbi- 
trari maner, so dat if our spelig folod de pronynsiejon ov wyrdz, it 
wud in rJaliti bi a greter help tu de kritikal student ov laggwtj dan 
de prezent ynserten and ynsjentifik mod ov ntig .—Maks Myler^z 
Sekond Siriz ov Lekt%rz on de Siens ov Laygwfj/’ ddiverd at de 
Roial Instityfon, Lmdon, 1863. 

Now I ask any intelf^ent reader who does not think that every¬ 
thing new and strange is, ipso facto^ ridiculous and absurd, whether,- 
after a few days' practice, he or she would not read and write 
English, according to Mr. Pitman’s system, with perfect ease ? Of 
course it takes more than five minutes to master it, and more than 
five minutes to form an opinion of its merits.* But admitting even 
that people of a certain ago should find this now alphabet trouble¬ 
some, we must not forget that no reform can be carried without a 
generation or two of martyrs ; and what true reformers have to think 
of is not themselves, but those who come after thorn—those, in fact, 
who are now growing up-to inherit hereafter, whether they like it or 
not, all the good and all the evil which we choose to leave to them. 

It might be said, fiowever, that Mr. Pitman's system, being 
entirely phonetic, is too radical a reform, and that many and the 
worst irregularities in English spelling could be removed without 
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^ing quite so far. The principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread is not without some truth/ and in many cases we know that a 
policy of compromise has been productive of very good results. 
But, on the other hand, this half-hearted policy has often retarded a 
real and Complete reform oi existing abuses; and in the case of a 
reform of spelling, I almost doubt ^ether Ae difficulties inherent 
in half measures are not as great as the difficulties of ^ 

'Complete reform. If the world is not ready for reform, let us wait. 
It seems far better, and at all events far more honest, to wait till it 
is ready than tp carry the reluctant world with you a-little way> and 
then to find that all the impulsive force is’ spent, and the greater 
part of the abuses eHtablished on firmer ground than ever. • 

Mr. Jones,^ who represents the conciliatory reformers of spelling, 
would be satisfied with q moderate scheme of spelling reform, in 
which, by observing analogy and following precedent in altering 
a comparatively small number of words} it would bo possible to 
simplify orthography to a considerable extent without applying any 
new principle, or introducing new letters, and yet 4,o reduce the 
time and labour i)i teaching reading and spellftig by at least one- 
half, It might at all events be possible to settle the spelling of those 
two to three thousand words which at present are spelt differently 
by different authoritios. This scheme, advocated by Mr. Jones, is 
certainly very clover ; and if it had a chance of success, I myself 
should consider it a great step in advance. My only doubt is 
whether, iii a case like this, a small measure of reform would be 
carried more easily than a complete reform. It is different in 
German, where the disease has not spread so far. Here the com¬ 
mittee appointed by Government to consider the question of a x'oform 
of spelling, has declared in favour of some such moderate principles 
as Mr. Jones advocates for English. In English, however, the diffi¬ 
culty lies in changing aiy’'thing; and if the principle of any change 
is once admitted, it would really bo easier, I believe, to begin do novo 
than to change something, and leave the rest unchanged. 

Lot us now see how Mr. Pitman’s or any similar system of 
phonetic writing has worked where it has been put to the test. 

Mr. Wm. White writes:—*‘1 speak from experience. I have 
taught poor children in^Glaagow to read the Sermon on the Mount 
after a course of exefciscs extending over no more than six hours.” 

The following is an extract from a letter written some time ago 
by the late Mr. Wm. Colbournc, manager of the Dorset Bank at 
Stourminstcr, to a friend of his, a schoolmaster. He says:— 

“My little Sidney, who is now a few months more than four years old, 
will read any phonetic book without the slightest hesitation; the hardest names 
■or the longest words in the Old or New Testament form no obstacle to him. 
And how long do you think it took mo—for I axx his teacher—to impart to 

(1) **ropnlaT Kdacation. A Kovisioa of English Spelling a National Kosossity.'* By 
£. JoneSj B.A. London, 1876. 
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him this power f Why, somothing less than eight hours I You may believe 
it Or not as you like, but I am confident that not more than that amount of 
time was spent on him, and that was in snatches of five minutes at a time,, 
while tea was ^getting ready. I know you will be inclined to say, * AQ that 
is very well, but what is the uso of reading phonetic books P he is still as far 
off, and nmy be farther, from reading roma^ic books.’ But in this you ai'e 
mistaken. Take anoUier example., llis next elder brother, a boy of six years, 
has bad a phonetic education so far* Wbat is the cousequenco P Why, read* 
ing in the first stage was so delightful and easy a thing to him, that he taught 
himself to road romanically, and it would be a difficult matter to find one boy 
in twenty, of a corresponding age, that could read half so well as ho can in anj' 
book. Again, my oldest boy has written more pbonofic shorthand and long- 
hand, perhaps, than any boy of his ago (eloyen years) in the kingdom; anff 
no one 1 daresay has had less to do with that absurdity of absurdities, the* 
spelling^-book ! Ho is now at a first-rate school iu Wiltshire, and in the half- 
year preceding Christmas, ho earned off the prize for orthography in a contest 
with boys some of them his seniors by years! ** 

Mr. A. J. Ellis, than whom no one haS laboured more devotedly 
for a reform of spelling, as a first step in a reform of national educa¬ 
tion, and who has himself elaborated several most ingenious systems 
of phoneti& writing, gives us the following as the results of his prac¬ 
tical experience:—, 

“Careful expenments in leaching children of various ages and ranks, and 
even paupers and criminal adults, have established— 

“ 1. That pupils may bo taught to read books in phonetic print, slowly but 
surely, in from ten to forty hours, and^nill atluin considerable fiuency after a 
few weeks’ iiractice. 

“ 2, That when the pupils have attained fluency in reading from phonetic- 
print, a very few hours suffice to give them the samo fluency in ivading 
ordinary print. 

“ 3. That the whole time necessary for imparting a knowledge of both phonetic 
and ordinal*}' reading docs not exceed eight months for children of average- 
intelligence, between four and five years of age, tatight in class, at school, not 
more than half an hour to an hour each day; and that in this time an ability to* 
read is acquired superior to that usually attained in tw^o or throe times the period 
on the old plan ; while the pronunciation of the pupil is much improved, hie 
interest in his study is kept olive, and a logical training of onduriug value i» 
given to his mind by the habitual analysis and synthesis of spoken sounds. 

“ 4. That those biught to read in this manner acquire the art of ordinary 
spelling more readily than those instructed on thy old method.” 

There remains, therefore, this one objection only, that whatever 
the practical and whatever the theoretical advantages of the phonetic 
system may be, it would utterly destroy the historical or etymological 
character of the English language. 

Suppose it did; what then? The Refonn&tion is supposed to 
have destroyed the historical character of the English Church, and 
that sentimental grievance is still felt by some students of ecclesias¬ 
tical antiquities. But did England, did all the really progressive 
nations of Europe allow this sentimental grievance to outweigh the 
practical and theoretical advantages of Protestant Beform ? Language 
is not made for scholars and etymologists; and if the whole race of 
English etymologists wd!re really to be swept away by the introduc¬ 
tion of a spelling reform, I hope they would be the first to rejoice in 
sacrificing themselves in so gc^ a cause. 
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But is it really the case that the historical continuity of the 
English language would he bro&en by the adoption of phonetic 
spelling, and that the profession of the etymologist would be gone 
for ever ? I say, No, most emphatically, to both propositions. If 
the science of language has pisjved anything, it has proved that all 
languages change according to law, and'with considerable uniformity. 
If, therefore, the writing followed, pavi immt, on the clumges in 
pronunciation, what is called the etymological consciousness of the 
speakers and the readers—I speak, of course, of educated people only 
—would not su^er in the least. If we retain the feeling of aui etymo¬ 
logical connection between gentlemanly and gentlemanUhe^ we should 
surely retain it whether we write gentlemanly or gentlemanli, Jf we 
feel that think and thought, bring and brought, buy and bought, freight 
q,txA fraught, belong togethqp, should wo feel it less if we wrote thot, 
brot, bot, fr<t)t ? If, in speaking, those who know Latin retain the 
feeling that words ending in ation correspond to Latin words in atio, 
would they lose the feeling if they saw the same words spelt with 
“ ejon ? or even ej>n ? Do they not recognise Latin itia in ^ice; 
or ills in le, as in ^ahle ? If the scholar knows,*at once, that such 
words as barbarous, anaious, circus, genius, are of Latin origin, would 
he hesitate if the last syllable in all of them were uniformly written 
“ "58 ” P Nay, is not the present spelling of barbarous and anxious 
entirely misleading, by confounding words ending in -osus, such as 
famous {famosHs) with words ending in -us, like barbarous, anxious, 
&c. ? Because the Italians write filosofo, are they less aware than 
the English, who write philosopher, and the French, who write 
phihsophe, that they have before them the Latin philosoplius, the 
Greek if)i\o<To<fiov ? If we write f in fancy, why not in phantom ? 
if \VL frenzy and frantic, why not in phrenology ? A language which 
tolerates vial for phial, need not shiver at filosofer. Every educated 
speaker knows that such words as honour, ardour, colour, odour, labour, 
vigour, error, emperor, have passed from Latin to French, and from 
French to English. Would he know it less if all ^vere spelt alike, 
such as honor {honorable), ardor, rigor {rigorous), labor {laborious) 
or even ‘‘ oxitsy, ard^r, vig^r ? The old spelling of emperor, doctor, 
governor, and error, was emperour, dociour, governour, and errour. If 
these could be changed, why not the reslP Spenser has neibor for 
neighbour, and it is difficult to say what was gained by changing 
•hor into -hour in such purely Saxon words as neighbour, harbour^ 
No doubt if we see laugh written with gh at the end, those who know 
German are at once reminded of its etymological connection with 
the German lachen ; but we should soon know the same by analogy, if 
we found not only laf,” but “ koffor cough (G. keuchen), “ en^f 
for enough (G. genug), &c. In “ draft,” phonetic spelling has nearly 
supplanted the so-called historical spelling draught; in “dwarf'* 
{dicergh, thiceorh) and in “ryf” {rough) altogether. 

What pcoplo call the etymological consciousaess of the speaker 
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is strictly a matter of oratorical sentiment only, and it would remain 
nearly as strong as it is now, whatever spelling be adopted. But 
oven if it should suffer here and there, wo ought to bear in mind 
that, except for oratorical purposes, that consciousness, confined as it 
is to a very few educated people, is of*very small importance, unless 
it has first been corrected by la strict etymological discipline. With¬ 
out that, Jt often degenerates into what is called “popular etymo- 
logy,” and actually tends, in some cases, to vitiate the correct spell¬ 
ing of words. 

I have frequently dwelt on this before, in order tq show how, what 
is now called the etymological or historical spelling of words, is, in 
many^cases, utterly unetymological and unhistorical. We spell to 
delight^ and thus induce many people to believe that this word is 
somehow connected with light (lux), or light (levis); whereas the old 
spelling was to delyt or to delite (Tyndole), representing tlio old 
French deleiier. On thef other hand we find for quite and the 

old spellvig quighty mnighty which may be old and historical, but is 
decidedly unetymological. 

Sov&reigii and /o^<?^^^^arc spelt as if they were connected with reign 
(regnuni) ; the true etymology of the former being superanus, Old 
French sovrahi, Old English soveraine ; while foreign is the late 
Latin foraneus; Old French, ,/brtf/a ; Old English,/orem. And why 
do we write to feign ? Archbishop Trench (“ English Past and Pre¬ 
sent,” p. 238) thinks the g in feign is eloquent to the eye ; but its 
eloquence is misleading. To feign is not taken from Latin fingo, as 
little as honour is taken from Latin honor. To feign comes from the 
Old French faindre ; it was in Old English fayner imA.feyner, and it 
was therefore a more etymological point, to insert the g of the Latin 
dngo, and the "PveiicAifeignaut. The Old English shammfasst (Orm.), 
formed like stedefasst (steadfast), is now spelt shamefaced, us if it had 
something to do with a blushing face. Aghast, instead of the Old 
English agast, is supposed to look more frightful because it reminds us 
of ghost. The French lanterne was written lanUhorn, as if it had been 
so called from the transparent sheets of horn that enclosed the light. 
The 8 in island owes its origin to a mistaken belief that the word is 
connected with isle {imula), whereas it is the A.S. ealand (Oer. 
eiland), that is, water-land. The spelling Hand was still current in 
Shakespeare’s time. In aisU, too, the s is unetymological, though it 
is historical, as having been taken over from the Old French aisU^ 

This tendency to alter the spelling in order to impart to a word, at 
all hazards, an etymological character, begins even in Latin, where 
postumm, a superlative of post, was sometimes written posthumust as 
if, when applied to a late*boni son, it was derived from humus. In 
English, this false spelling is retained in posthumous. Cena was 
spelt by people who Ranted to show their knowledge of Greek, 
ecena, as if connected with koivti. 

But now let ns look more carefully into the far more important 
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statement, that the English language, if written phonetically, would 
really lose its historical and etymological character. The first 
question is, in what sense can the present spelling of English he 
•called historical P We have only to go back a very short way in 
order to see the modem Upstart character of what is called 
historical spelling. We now vr'Aio pleasurey^measure^ bx\A. feather, 
but not very long ago, in Spenser’s time, these words were spelt 
plemre, mesure^/ether, Tyndale wrote frutc ; the i infndt is a mere 
restoration of the French spelling. For debt, on the contrary, we 
find, but three, or four hundred years ago, deft. This -is more 
historical therefore than debt^ because in French, from which the word 
was borrowed, the h had disappeared, and it was a purely etymological 
fancy to restore it. The h was likewise re-introduced in doubi, but 
thep was not restored into^coiint (Fr. compter, Lat. computare)^y^\i&CQ 
p had at least the same right as h in doide. Thus receipt resumes the 
Latin p^ but deceit does without it. There*is another b which has a 
certain historical air in some English words, but which wa»originally 
purely phonetic, and is now simply superfluous. Th(^old word for 
member was Urn, In such compounds as Um-lama, lim(b)-lame, lim4ea% 
lim(b)less, it was impossible to avoid the intercalation of a in pro¬ 
nunciation. In this manner the h crept in, and we have now to teach 
that in limb, crumb (crume), thumb ^huma) the b must bo written, but 
not pronounced. Again, iumj (Ger, zungc), yimg (Ger.^wn^f), as spelt 
by Spenser, have a more historical aspect than tongue and young. 

If wo wished to write historyally, we ought to write nahn instead 
cApmhn^ for the initial p, being lost in pronunciation, was dropt in 
writing at a very early time (Anglo-Saxon Hcalni), and was re-intro¬ 
duced simply to please some ecclesiastical etymologists. 

In what sense can it bo called historical spelling if the old plurals 
oimoime and lom^e, which were w/ys and ly^, arc now spelt mice and 
lice ? The plural of goost^ is not spelt geece, but geetic, yet everybody 
knows how to pronounce it. The same mistaken attempt at an 
occasional phonetic spelling has separated dice from die^ and pence 
from i,e, penyes ; while in nurse, where the spelling nurce 

would have been useful, as reminding us of its true etymon, vourrtcc, 
the e has been replaced by s. 

There are, in fact, nfhny spellings which would be at the same 
time more historical and more phonetic. Why write little, when no 
one pronounces little, and when the old spelling was lytel ? Why 
girdle, when the old spelling was girdel ? The same rule applies to 
nearly all words ending in le, such as sickle, ladle, appU, &c., where 
the etymology is completely obscured by the present orthography. 
Why scent, but dissent, when even Milton still wrote sent ? Why 
ache, instead of the Shakespearian ake ? Why eat, but kitten ; why 
cow, but kim ? Why accede, precede, secede, but exceed, proceed, succeed ? 
Why, indeed, except to waste the precious time of children? 

And if it is difficult to say what constitutes historical spelling. 
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it is equally peiplexiug to defipe the real meaning of et]rmo- 
logical spelling. For, where are we to stop P It would be con^ 
sidered veryunetymological were we to write nee instead of inee, now 
instead of hnow^ nighi instead of knight; yet no one complains about 
the loss of the initial the representative of an original A, in lonf^ A.S. 
hlaf (cf. A-XtjSai^oy), in ring^ A S. hring ; in hde^ laddery necky &c. 

If we are to write etymologically, then why not return to loterd, or 
hlaf only instead of lord ? to noBe-thrilly or nosethirle instead of nostril; 
to stcister instead of sister ? which would not be more troublesome 
than sword, Wif-mannmTelj would be better than woman; meadwife 
better than midwife.; godspel better than gospely ortyard better than 
orchat*dy puisne better than puny. Frequently the present recognised 
spelling looks etymological, but is utterly unetymological. Righteous 
looks like an adjective in -eousy such as plenicouSy but it is really u 
Saxon word, rightwis, i,e. rightwisey formed like otherwise, &c. 

Could is written with ah I in analogy to ?could, but while the I is justi¬ 
fied in would from will, and should from shall, we find the Old English 
imperfect of tmn written cuthe, then eouthe, cotide. The /, therefore, 
is neither phonetic nor etymological. Nothing, again, can be more 
misleading to an etymologist than the present spelling of whole and 
hale. Both come from the same source, the Gothic hail-s, Sanskrit 
kalya-s moaning originally, jit, veady; then sound, complete, whole. 
In Anglo-Saxon we have had, whole ; and hal, healthy, without any 
trace of a w, either before or after. The Old English lialsum, whole¬ 
some, is the German hailsatn. Whole, therefore, is a mere mis¬ 
spelling, the w having probably been added in analogy to who, 
which, &c. From a purely etymological point of view, the %c is 
wrongly left out before h in how; for as Anglo-Saxon hwy became 
why, Anglo-Saxon liwa should have become wliow. 

If we really attempted to write etymologically, we should have to 
write bridegroom without the r, because gr^om is a mere corruption of 
guma, man, Anglo-Saxon bryd~guma. We should have to write burse 
instead of purse, as in disburse. In fact, it is difficult to say, where 
we should stop. Why not write metal instead of mettle, worth^hip 
instead of worship, ehirurgeon instead of surgeon, furhlong {i.c. furrow 
long) instead of furlong, fcordhing {i.c. fourth part) instead oi farthing ? 
If we write puny puisne, wo might as well write post-natus. Wo 
might spell coy, quietus; ^evt, a 2 )ertus; priest, presbyter; master, 
tnagister; sexton, sacristan; alms, cleemosyne, &c. If anybody will 
tell me at what date etymological spelling is to begin, whether at 
1500 A.D., or at 1000 A.n., or at 500 A.n., I am willing to discuss the 
question. Till then, I beg leave to say that etymological spelling 
would play greater havod in English than phonetic spelling, even if 
we were to draw a line not more than five hundred years ago. 

The two strongest arguments, therefore, against phonetic spelling, 
viz., that it would destroy the historical and etymological character 
of the English language, arc, after all, but verj^ partially true. 
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Here and there, no doubt, the etymology and history of an English 
word might be obscured by phcinetic spelling; as if, for instance, 
we wrote “ Urerp ” instead of Europe. But even then analogy would 
help us, and teach those who know Greek, of whom there are not 
many, that Hr in such woijis as Europe^ Eurydice^ represented the 
Greek evpv^* The real answer, however^ is, that;no one could honestly 
call the present system of spelling either historical or etymological; 
and I believe that, taken as a whole, the loss occasioned by consistent 
phonetic spelling would hardly be greater than the gain. 

Another objection urged against phonetic spelling, viz., that with 
it it would be impossible to distinguish homonyms, must be met in 
the same way. No doubt it is a certain advantage if in writjpg we 
can distinguish 7dyht, rttCy mute^ and wright. But if, in the' hurry of * 
conversation, there is hardly ever a doubt which word is meant, 
surely there would be much less danger in the slow process of 
reading a continuous sentence. If various spellings of the same 
w^ord are necessary to point out different meanings, jve should 
require eight spellings for hoxy to signify a chest, a Christmas gift, 
a hunting seat, a tree, a slap, to sail round, seats in a theatre, and 
the front scat on a coach; and this principle would have to be 
applied to above s-ix himdred words. Who would undertake to 
provide all these variations of the present uniform spelling of these 
words ? And wc must not forget that, after all, in reading a page 
w'o are seldom in doubt whether sole means a fish, or the sok of a 
foot, or is used as an adjective. If there is at any time any real 
difficulty, language provides its own remedy. It either drops such 
words as ritr and sole, replacing them by ceremony and only, or it 
uses a periphrastic expression, such as the sole of the foot, or the sole 
and only ground, &c. 

Thus far I Ixavc tried to answer the really important arguments 
which have been brought forward against phonetic spelling. I have 
done so with special reference to tho powerful remonstrances of Arch¬ 
bishop Trench, and his most able pleading in favour of the established 
system of orthography. As a mere scholar, I fully share his feelings, 
and I sincerely admire his eloquent advocacy. I differ from him 
because I do not think, as ho docs, that the loss entailed by phonetic 
spelling would be so grant us wc imagine*; or that it would be all on 
one side. Besides, unless lie can show how' a reform of spelling is 
not only for the present to be avoided, but altogether to he rendered 
unnecessary, I consider that the sooner it is taken in hand the 
better. It seems to mo that the Arebbisbop looks on the introduc¬ 
tion of phonetic spelling as a mere crotchet of a few scholars, or as 
an attempt on the part of some half-educated persons, wishing to 
avoid tho trouble of learning how to spell correctly. If that were so, 
I quite agree with him that public opinion would never assume 
sufficient force for carrying their scheme. But there is a motive 
power behind these phonetic reformers which the Archbishop has 
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hardly taken into aooonni. I mean the misery endured by milliona 
of ohildren at school, who might Ibam in one year, and with real 
advantage tq themselves, what they now require four or five years to 
learn, and seldom succeed in learning after all. If the evidence of such 
men as Mr. Ellis is to be depended on,»and I believe they are willing^ 
to submit to any test^ then surely the loss of some historical and 
etymological souvenirs would weigh little against the happiness of 
millions of children, and the still higher happiness of millions of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, growing up as the heirs to all the 
wealth ^pd strength of English literature, or unable to read even 
their Bible. Hero it is where I Venture to differ from the 
Archbishop, not as being sanguine as to any immediate success, but 
simply as feeling it a duty to help in a cause which at present is 
most unpopular. The evil day may be put off for a long time, 
particularly if the weight of such men as Archbishop Trench is 
thrown into the other scale. But unless language ceases to be 
language, ^nd writing ceases to be writing, the day will surely come 
when peace will have to be made between the two. Germany has 
appointed a Govenrment Commission to consider what is to be done 
with German spelling. In America, too, some leading statesmen 
seem inclined to take up the reform of spelling on national grounds. 
Is there no statesman in England^ sufficiently proof against ridicule 
to call tho attention of Parliament to what is a growing national 
misfortime P 

Much, however, as I differ from the Archbishop on those grounds, 
I cannot sufficiently deprecate the tone in which his powerful 
opposition has been met by many of the upholders of phonetic spelling. 
Nay, I must go still fiirther, and frankly confess that to one of his 
arguments I ^d it difficult, at present, to give a satisfactory answer. 

‘*lt is a mere assumption,” the Archbishop remarks, **that all men pro¬ 
nounce all words alike; or that whenever they come to spell a word they will 
exactly agree as to what the outline of its sound is. Now we are sure men will 
not do this, from the fact that, before there was any fixed and settled ortho¬ 
graphy in our language, when, therefore, everybody was more or loss a phono- 
grapher, seeking to write down the word os it sounded to for he had no 
other law to guide him, tho variations of spelling are infinite. Take, for 
instance, the word sudden^ which does not seem to promise any great scope for 
variety. I have myself met with this word spelt in no less than fourteen ways 
among our early writers. Again, in how many»ways was Baleigh’s name 
spelt, or Shakspere’s P Tho same is evident from the spelling of uneducated 
persons in our own day. They have no other rulo but tho sound to g:uide 
them. How is it that they do not all spoil aliko P ”—(English Past and 
Present, p. 203.) 

Like most men who plead with their heart us well as with their 
head, the Archbishop has here overlooked one obvious answer to his 
question. They do not spell alike because they have been brought 
up with a system of spelling in which the same sound can be repre¬ 
sented in ten different Whys, and in vfrhich hardly any one letter is 
restricted to one phonetic power only. If children were brought up 
with an alphabet in which each letter had but one sound, and. in 
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wldoh the same Bpxmd was always represeat^ by the some sign— 
aad this is the veiy essence of phonetic writing—^theu it would bo 
simply impossible that they should dream of writing sudden in 14, or 
Woburn in 140, different ways. 

But for all that there is somq truth in the Archbichop’s remark; 
and if we compare the different ways-in whigh the advocates of 
phonetic spelling—^men like Pitman, Bell, Ellis, Withers, Jones— 
write the same words, even when using fhe same phonetic alphabet, 
we shall see that the difficulty pointed out by the Archbishop is a real 
one. Every one knows how differently the same words alwa^rs have 
been and still are pronounced *in different parts of England. And 
it is not only in towns and counties that these peculiarities prevail; 
there are certain words which one family pronounces differently from 
another; and there are besides the studied and unstudied peculiarities 
of individual speakers. To* convince people that one pronuneiktion 
is right and the other wrong, seems utterly hppeless. I have heard a 
highly cultivated man defending his dropping the h at the beginning 
of certain words, by the unanswerable argument that ^ t\ie place 
where he was brought up, no one pronounced these initial h*s. What 
Scotchman would admit that his pronunciation was faulty ? What 
Irishman would submit to laws of spelling passed in London P And 
what renders argument on any niceties of pronunciation still more 
difficult is, that both the ear and t^e tongue are most treacherous 
witnesses. I have heard Americans maintain in good earnest that 
there was much less of nasal twang in America than in England. 
People are not aware how they pronounce, and how differently they 
pronounce one and the same word. As a foreigner I have had ample 
opportunities for observation on this point. Some friends would tell 
me, for instance, that world was pronounced like whirl*dy father like 
farihery nor (before consonants) like gnawy hud like birdy burst like 
busty for like fuvy birth like berth; thal; the vowels had the 
same sound in lehere anff ihere.y in not and waVy in Qod and 
gaudy ; while others assured me that no one but a foreigner could 
think so. And the worst is that even the same person does not 
always pronounce the same word in exactly the same manner. Con¬ 
stantly, when I asked a friend to repeat a word which he had just 
pronounced, he would pronounce it again, but with a slight difference. 
The mere fact of his trying to pronounce well would give to his pro¬ 
nunciation a conscious and emphatic character. The preposition of 
is pronounced by most people “ «v,” but if cross-examined, many 
will say that they pronoimce ov, but the o not exactly like off. 

The oonffision becomes greatest when it is attempted to identify the 
pronunciation, say of a vowel in German witlj a vowel iuEnglialh. No 
two Englishmen and no two Germans seemed to be able to agree on what 
they heard with their ears, or what they said with their tongues; and 
the resultin the end is that no vowel in German was really the same as 
any other vowel in English. To take one or two instances from Mr. 
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EUifi’s key to Palsootype, I can hear no difference between the a in 
I4nlian Englijdi/aifA^r, and'G-erman unless I restrict 

my observations to the utterance of certain individuals; .whereas I 
do hear a very decided, and generally adopted, difference between the 
vowels in German bockc and French ieune^ Mr. Ellis, touching on 
the same difficulty, ,remarks> ** Mr. Bell’s pronunciation, in many 
instances, differs from that which I am accustomed to give, especially 
in forei^ l^ords. Both of hs may bo wrong.” Mr. Sweet remarks, 
page 10, Mr. Ellis insists strongly on the monophthongic character 
of his own ees and oos. I hear his ce and oo as distinct diphthongs, 
not only in his English pronunciation, but also in his pronunciation 
of French, German, and Latin.” If phonetic writing meant this 
minute photography of spoken sounds, in which Messrs. Bell and 
Ellis excel; if any attempt had ever been made to employ this 
hair-'feplitting machinery for a practical reform of English spelling, 
the objections raised by Archbishop Trench would be quite un¬ 
answerable. There would be fifty different ways of spelling English, 
and the cqpfusion would bo greater than it is now. Not even 
Mr. Bell’s thirty^six categories of vowel sound would be sufficient 
to render every peculiarity of vowel quality, pitch, and quantity, with 
perfect accuracy.” (See H. Sweet, “ History of English Sounds,” 
pp. 58, 68.) But this was never intended, and while conceding much 
to the Archbishop’s arguments, I must not concede too much. 

What I like in Mr. Pitman’s system of spelling is exactly what I 
know has been found fault with by others, viz., that he does not 
attempt to refine too much, and to express in writing those endless 
shades of pronunciation which may be of the greatest interest to the 
student of acoustics, or of phonetics, as applied to the study of living 
dialects, but which, for practical as well as for scientific philological 
purposes, must be entirely ignored. Writing was never intended to 
photograph spoken languages: it was meant to indicate, not to 
paint, sounds. If Voltaire says, “ L’ecriture e’est la peiuture de la 
voix,” he is right; but when he goes on to say, ‘‘plus elle est 
ressemblante, meilleure elle est,” I am not certain that, as in a picture 
of a landscape, so in a'picture of the voice, a pre-Baphaelite minuteness 
may not destroy the very object of the picture. Language deals in 
broad colours, and writing ought to follow;the example of language, 
which, though it allows an endless variety of pronunciation, restricts 
itself for its own purpose, for the purpose of expressing thought in 
all its modifications, to a very limited number of typical vowels and 
consonants. Out of the large number of vowel sounds, for instance, 
which have been catalogued from the various English dialects, those 
only can be recognised as constituent elements of the language which 
in, and by, their difference freun each other convey a ffifference of 
meaning. Of such pregnant and thought-conveying vowels, English 
possesses no more than twelve. Whatever the minor shades of 
yowel sounds in English dialects may be, they do not enrich the 
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language as such, t\e., they do not enable the speaker to convey more 
minute shades of thought than the twelve typical single vowels. 
Besides, there generally is what the French might call a phonetic 
solidarity in each dialect. If one vowel changes, the others are apt 
to follow, and the main object»of language remains the same through¬ 
out, viz., to prevent one word from ruftining into another, andyetjto 
abstain from minute phonetic distinctions, which an ordinary ear 
might find it difficult to grasp. This principle of phonetic solidarity 
is of great importance, not only in explaining the gradual changes of 
vowels, but also^such general changes of consonants as we* sec, for 
instance, in the German LanlverHchwhung. As soon as one place is 
left vacant, there is pressure to fill it, or so much of it as* is loft 
vacant, but no more. , 

There are, in fact, two^ branches, or at all events, two^ quite 
distinct practical applications of the science of Phonetics, which, for 
want of bettor names, I designate as jiliilologival and diulcdivaL 
There is what may be called a philological study of Phonetics, 
which is an essential part of the Science of Language, and has 
for its object to give a clear idea of the alphabet, 'not as written, but 
as spoken. 3t treats of the materials out of which, the instruments 
with which, and the process b}" which, vowels and consonants arc 
formed; and after explaining how pertain letters agree, and differ, in 
their material, in the instruments with which, and the process by 
which they are produced, it enables us to understand the causes and 
the results of what is called Phonetic Change. In many respects the 
most instructive treatineut of the general theory of Phonetics is to be 
found in the Prativakhyus ; particularly in the oldest (400 u.e.), thaf- 
attached to the Pig Veda. ^ Though the number of possible sounds 
may seem infinite, the number of real sounds used in Sanskrit or any 
other given language for the purpose of expressing different shades 
of meaning, is very limited. It is with these broad categories of 
sound alone that the Prati&iikhyas deal; and it is for a proper under¬ 
standing of these that the. Science of Language has to include within 
its sphere a careful study of Phonetics. 

The dialectical study of Phonetics has larger objects. It wishes 
to exhaust all possible sounds which can be produced by the vocal 
organs, little concerned as to whether these sounds occur in any real 
language or not. It is particularly useful for the purpose of painting, 
with the utmost accuracy, the actual pronunciation of individuals, 
and of fixing the faintest shades of dialectic variety. The most mar¬ 
vellous achievement in this branch of applied phonetics may be seen 
in Mr. Bell's Visible Speech. " 

These two branches of phonetic science, however, should be kept 
carefully distinct. As the foundation of a practical alphabet, like- 

(1) “Eig*Veda-Prdti«akhya, DaBaltesto Lehrbiick der Yedischen Phonelik, Sanskrit 
Text loit UberBetEung uud Anmerkungen. bemusgegeben/* Ton F. Max Muller. 
Leipzig, 1869, 

vor.. XIX. N.S. Q Q 
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wise as the only safe foundation for the Science of Language, we 
want philological or theoretic Phonetics. We want an understanding 
of those general principles and those broad categories of sound which 
are treated in the Pr&tisftkhyas ; we do not want any of the minute 
dialectic distinctions which have no grammatical purpose, and are 
therefore outside the pale of ^ammatical science. 

But when we want to exh{iust all possible shades of sound, when 
we want to photograph the peculiarities of certain dialects, or 
measure the deviations in the pronunciation of individuals by the 
most minute degrees, we then must avail ourselves that exquisite 
artistic machinery cohstruotod by Mr. Bell, and handled with so 
much skill by Mr. A. J. Ellis, though few only will bo able to use it 
withrreal success. 

I have sometimes been blamed for having insisted on Phonetics 
being recognised as the foundation of the Science of Language. 
Professor Benfey and oth&r scholars protested against the chapter I 
had devoted to Phonetics in the Second Scries of my Lectures, as an 
unnecessary innovation, and those protests have become still stronger 
of late. But here,*too, we must distinguish between two things. 
Philological or general Phonetics arc, I hold as strongly as ever, an 
integral part of the Science of Language; dialectic l^honctics may 
bo useful hero and there, but thcjfc should bo kept within their proper 
sphere; otherwise, I admit as readily as any one else, they obscure 
rather than reveal the broad and massive colours of sound which 
language uses for its ordinary work. 

If we reflect a little, we shall sec that the philological conception 
of a vowel is something totally diflerent from its purely acoustic or 
dialectic conception. The former is chiefly concerned with the 
sphere of possible variation, and the latter with the purely pheno¬ 
menal individuality of each vowel. To the philologist the three 
vowels in septimm, for instance, whatever^ their exact pronunciation 
may have been at different times, and in different provinces of the 
Roman Empire, are potentially one and the^ame. We look on septimus 
and cjSBo/iov as on Sanskrit ftapimma, and only by knowing that e, 2 , 
and n in Septimus are all representatives of a short a, or that optimus 
stands for the more ancient optumus and optomos^ do we take in at one 
glance the whole history and possible variation of these vowels in 
different languages and dialects. Even where a vowel disappears com¬ 
pletely, as in gigno for gigeno^ in 'TtiitTw for Trmerta, the mental eye of the 
philologist discerns and weighs what no ear can hear. And while 
in these cases the etymologist, disregarding the clearest variety of 
pronunciation, treats such vowels as a, e, /, o, u as one and the same, in 
others where two vowels seem to have exactly the same sound to the 
dialectician, the philologist on his part perceives differences of the 
greatest importance, "nie i in fides and climis may have the same 
sound as the i in gigno or septimm, the u of luo may not differ from the 
tt in optumus or luhenSy but their intrinsic value, their capabilities of 
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growth and decay, are totally different in each. We shall never bo 
able to speak with anything like real scientific accuracy of the 
pronunciation of ancient languages, but even if we iook to their 
written appearance only, we see again and again how vowels, 
written alike, are historicallj^ totally distinct. Grimm introduced 
the distinction between di and .Tbotween* da and aii, not be¬ 
cause it is by any means certain that the pronunciation of these 
diphthongs varied, but because he wished to indicate that the ante¬ 
cedents of di and da were different from those of at and aii. In 
Gothic faiha (^. pasu, peep), ai is a shortened to i, and broken 
before h to ai; in Gothic rdif (Sk. veda, otSa), ai is radical i 
strengthened to dL In Gothic daiildar (Sk. duhitar, aii is. 

radical broken to au ; in ahhna^ oven (Sk. asna, vnvo= lkpo =aKuo), 
the an is a, darkened to 7r,#and broken to du; while in Gothin bdttg 
(neipeoya), /'i« is original a strengthened to da. When wc hear 6 
und 6 in Gothic, we see a, just as wc see* Doric a behind Ionic 
^^Tien wo hoar v in cants, we see Sanskrll s ; when wc heai*r in cruor, 
we see Sanskrit Ic. When wc hoar y in ^yci^ov, we tee Aryan g ; 
when we hear y in <p\eyw, wc see Aryan z. 

These few illustrations will explain, I hope, the essential differ¬ 
ence in the application of phonetics to philology and dialectology, 
and will show that in the forinorv our brush must of necessity bo 
broad, while in the latter it must be fine. It is by mixing up two 
separate linos of research, each highly important in itself, that so 
much confusion has of late been occasioned. The value of purely 
phonetic observations should on no account be underrated ; but it is 
necessary, for that very reason, that dialectical as well as philological 
phonetics should each be confined to their proper sphere. The philo¬ 
logist has much to learn from the phonetician, but he should never 
forget that here, as elsewhere, what is broad and typical is as impor¬ 
tant and as scientifically accurate as what is minute and special. 

What is broad and t 3 rpical is often more accurate even than what 
is minute and special. It«might he possible, for instance, by a photo¬ 
graphic process, to represent the exact position of the tongue and the 
inside walls of the mouth while we pronounce the Italian vowel i. 
But it would bo the greatest mistake to suppose that this image gives 
us the only way in which that vowel is, and can be pronounced. 
Though each individual may have his own way of placing the 
tongue in pronouncing i, we have onlj' to trj’* the experiment in order 
to convince ourselves that, with some effort, wo may vary that position 
in many ways and yet produce the sound of When, therefore, in 
my Lectures on the Science of Language, I gave pictures of the 
positions of the vocal organs required for'pronouncing the typical 
letters of the alphabet, I took great care to i^ke them typical, t.e. to 
leawe them rough sketches rather than minute photographs. I 
cannot better express wbat I fool on this point than by quoting the 
words of Haeckel: 
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“ For didactic puzposes, simple schematic figures are far more useful 
than pictures preserving the greatest faithfiiiess to nature and car¬ 
ried out with the greatest accuracy.” (‘‘Ziele und Wege,” p. 37). 

To return, after this digression, to Mr. Pitman^s alphabet, I 
repeat that it recommends itself to my Inind by what others call its in¬ 
accuracy. It shows ^its real and practical wisdom by not attempting 
to fix any distinctions which are not absolutely necessary. If, for 
instance, we take the guttural tenuis, we find that English recognises 
one h only, although its pronunciation varies considerably. It is 
sometimes pronounced so as to produce almost a sharp crack ; somo- 
times it has a deep, hollow sound; and sometimes a soft, lazy^ 
mouitte character. It varies considerably according to the vowels 
whish follow it, as anybody ma)^ hear, nay feel, if ]\o pronounces, in 
succession, col, cool, car, cat, kit. But as English does not use these 
different A^s for the purpose of distinguishing words or grammatical 
forms, one broad catcgoi*>' only of voiceless guttural checks has to he 
admitted*' in writing English. In the Semitic languages the case is 
different; not only arc kaf and kof different in sound, but this 
difference is used to distinguish different meanings. 

Or if we take the vowel a in its original, pure pronunciation, liko 
Italian a, we can easily perceive that it has different colours in differ¬ 
ent counties of England. Yet in writing it may ho treated as one, 
because it has but one and the same grammatical intention, and docs 
not convey a new meaning till it exceeds its widest limits. Good 
speakers in England pronounce the a in last like tlio pure Italian a ; 
with others it becomes broad, with others thin. But though it may 
thus oscillate considerably, it must not encroach on the province of e, 
Tvhich woidd change its nicauing to lest; nor on the j)rovincc of o, 
which would change it to lost; nor on the proviuco of u, which would 
change it to Imt, 

The difficulty, therefore, which Archbishop Trench has pointed out 
is really restricted to those cases where the pronunciation of vowels— 
for it is with vowels chiefly that we are troubled—varies so much as 
to overstep the broadest limits of one of the recognised categories of 
sound, and to encroach on another. If we take the word/as^, which 
is pronounced very differently even by educated people, there would 
be no necessity for indicating in writing tne different shades of pro¬ 
nunciation which lie between the sound of the short Italian a and 
the long a as heard in father. But when the a in fast is pronounced 
like the a in fat, then the necessity of a new graphic exponent would 
arise, and Archbishop Trench would be right in twitting phonetic 
reformers with sanctioning two spellings for the same word. 

I could mention the' names of three bishops, one of whom pro¬ 
nounced the vowel in Qod like gaud, another like rod, a third like 
gad. The last pronunciation would probably be condemned by every¬ 
body, but the other two would remain, sanctioned by the highest 
authority, and therefore retained in phonetic writing. 
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So far, then, I admit that Archbkhop Trench has pointed out a 
real difficulty inherent in phonetic writing; but what is that ono 
difficulty compared with the difficulties of the present system of 
English spelling? It would not be honest to try to evade his 
charge, by saying that there is.but one pronunciation recognised by 
the usage of educated people. That is.not so, ^nd those who know 
best the biology of language, know thaf it cannot be so. The very life 
of language consists in a constant friction between the centripetal force 
of custom and the centrifugal force of individual freedom. Against 
that difficulty therefore there is no remedy. Only here again the 
Archbishop seems to have oi^rlooked tho fact that the difficulty 
belongs to the present system of spelling nearly as much as tp tho 
phonetic system. There is but one rc(sognised way of spelling, 
but everybody pronounces according to his own idiosyncrasies. 
It would ho the same with*phonetic spelling. One pronunciation, 
the best recognised, would have to be adapted as a standard in 
phonetic writing, leaving to every Englishman his freedom to 
pronounce as secmetli good lo him. AVe should los^ nothing of 
■what wo now possess, and all tho advantages o6 phonetic writing 
would remain unimpaired. The real state of the case is, therefore, 
this—No one defends the present system of spelling; everyone 
admits the serious injury wdiich i^ inflicts on Jiational education. 
Everybody admits tho practical advantages of phonetic spoiling, hut 
after that, all exclaim that a reform of spelling, whether partial or 
complete, is impossible. AVhethcr it is impossible or not, I gladly 
leave to men of the world to decide. As a scholar, as a student of 
the history of language, I simply maintain that in every -WTitten 
language a reform of spelling is, sooner or later, inevitable. No 
doubt the evil day may ho put ofl*. I have little doubt that it will 
be put off for many generations, and that a real reform will pro¬ 
bably not he carried except concurrently with a violent social 
oonvulsion. Only let the question he argued fairly. Let facts have 
some weight, and let it not be supposed bj" men of the world that 
those who defend the principles of the Foneftc Hiiz are only 
teetotalers and vegetarians, who have never learned liow to spell. 

If I have spoken strongly in support of Mr. Pitman's system, it is 
not because on all points J[ consider it superior to the systems pre¬ 
pared by other reformers, particularly h}'- Messrs. Ellis and Jones, 
who have devised schemes of phonetic spelling that dispense with 
any new types; hut chiefly because it has been tested so largely, 
and has stood the test well. Mr, Pitman's Phonetic Journal has now 
been published thirty-four years, and if it is known that it is 
pablished weekly in 9,2 j 0 copies, each copy representing at least 
four or five readers, it may not seem so very foolish, after all, if we 
imagine that there is some vital power in that^insignifioant germ. 

F. Max Mui-ler. 
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That EngHshmen as a nilc blind, stone-blind, as to the condi¬ 
tion of the Turkish empire, there can be no manner of doubt. For 
long it has been impossible fb use any portion of the English daily 
press to lift the veil of darkness wliich has hidden the rottenness and 
tho iniquities of the Government of the Sultan and his feudatories. 
It has been tho interest of an influential portion of the monied 
dasse^ to conceal tho symptoms of the sick man’s disease and decay, 
and they have accordingly been carefully and eficctually hidden. 
Writers whose letters on other subjects have meanwhile been freely 
and dbnstantly inserted in the daily papers, both Liberal and Con¬ 
servative, and W'ho have ^ried to set the truth about Turkey before 
their countrymen, have been over and over again disappointed, and 
have tried in, vain. Consular authorities and diplomatic agents in 
the East have, it io loudly Avhispcred, received instructions or hints 
from the Foreign Ofiicc to report nothing whicli u'ill appear in print 
in a Blue-Book contrary to the interests of tho Turkish empire. 
“ It is part of my official religion,” said a candid English consular 
official of an Oriental town, “ to love the Turks and to hate the 
Greeks, but after years spent in Turkey I find myself obliged to act 
in a precisely contrary manner.” 

It is not, however, the object of the present paper to expose the 
enormities and the cnicltics of misrule in Turkoj^ proper, hut to 
direct attention to Egypt, and to attempt to disabuse the mind of 
tho English public of certain utterly erroneous ideas which are 
commonly entertained with respect to that country, in which, 
through the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, they have now 
a direct interest, and consequently a direct responsibility. The 
English press, since the Turkish bubble has begun to burst, has 
lately talked much of the independence of Egypt, Now what does 
the independence of Egypt really mean ? For when evils are invete¬ 
rate in a system, the withdrawal of restraints, however small, can 
but make those evils more 'inveterate still, tit means 

1. The continuance of slavery. 

2. The continuance of forced labour, with its attendant hardships 
and cruelties. 

3. A brutal conscription. 

4. Wholesale confiscation of land and other property. 

5. Grinding taxation,. to support tho unbounded luxury and 
caprices of an irresponsible Turkish and consequently alien tyrant. 

1. It is commonly believed in England that the Khodive is 
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opposed .to slavery. The man has so often said so to the Prince of 
Wales, and to other noble guests, that the mass of Englishmen have 
come to believe him. Nothing, however, can be more absolutely 
contrary to tho truth. The real fact is that the Khedive is the 
largest slave-owner in Egypt. There is not one of the almost 
numberless palaces of his Highness, and his sons and pashas, which 
is not full to overflowing of slaves of *both sexes, and they are to be 
found in private houses throughout the whole length of the laud of 
Egypt. The Khedive himself continually buys them; and in addi¬ 
tion to his domestic slaves, his Highness, as he increases his^ stock of 
women, increases also hia stbek of those uilhappy beings who are 
specially mutilated, and that under circumstances of thj most 
revolting barbarity, in order to preserve the fidelity of his concu-' 
bines and wives, which he finds he cannot secure by expensive 
presents of French jewellery. Lot it be especially noted that,—to 
put Georgians and other whites, who are supplied through the 
Turkish market, out of the question,—^African slaves c|Ln only be 
brought into Egypt by way of Suez or by tho Nile, ^nd that one 
single word from the Viceroy could stop tho importation of a single 
slave into Egypt, or arrest their progress at any point on their way 
to Cairo. That word, however, has never been spoken. Slaves 
are seen daily descending the Niljj in open day. T have repeatedly 
seen them myself when ascending and descending the Nile in a 
dahabeeah. 1 have seen slaves chained together with iron chains ; 
and on one occasion a slave heavily loaded with irons attempted to 
end his misorics by throwing himself into the Nile before m}’’ own 
Nile-boat. Only last year I witnessed the sale of a young female 
slave by a Government official at Assouan, who made £5 by the 
transaction, and who pulled out her tongue, showed her teeth, and 
indicated the good points of tho poor little shrinking creature with 
all the zest of an experienced dealer. This year I travelled in the 
train from Suez with an l^gyptian soldier who had with him a little 
Christian slave-boy whoiq he had kidnapped from Abyssinia, while 
Christian England is looking on with abject admiration at the 
spectacle of tho only Christian country in Africa being subjugated 
by her Mohammedan ally. It is true that open slaVe-markets are 
abolished, but I could buy a slave myself* to-morrow, if only 1 did it 
sub rosd, for fear of the European consuls. In saying thus much, I 
do not wish it to be understood that I believe that slaves in Egypt 
are on the whole ill-treated. On tho contrary, I think that when 
once bought they are well used, like other valuable property, but 
they are undoubtedly treated with great cruelty by the slavers who 
,brmg them from the interior ; and a relic which was shown me in 
the British Consulate at Tarabulfls Gharb (Tripoli in Barbary) 
shows to what lengths a Turkish pasha is c&pable of going with his 
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chattel. This relic is a massiye collar of iron, spiked like that of a 
mastiflT, and so contrived that the wretch upon whose neck it was 
rnliUd could not move his head without being impaled. This orna¬ 
ment was filed off the neck of a slave who had escaped from the 
palace of the Pasha. , 

The attitude of England towards both Turkey and Egypt in the 
matter of slavery must be the subject of continual amazement to 
every unprejudiced observer. Put it shows the power of the 
almighty dollar. Englishmen commonly believe that what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander, but they stop the application 
of this wholesome if homely maxim when they come to deal with 
those |dohammedan tyrants Avith whoso well-being the pecuniary 
interests of u part of the English people arc supposed to be bound up. 
Slavery in Zanzibar or Cuba is an abomination to bo abhorred by 
ChristiUn England, but slavery in Turkey or Egypt is a thing to bo 
—well, winked at and copdoned, while at the same time Christian 
English money is to be lavished and lent to any extent in order to 
bolster up the^very two powers which are the greatest supporters of 
slavery in the world.! Englishmen, again, seem to take pride in the 
not altogether bloodless exploits of distinguished filibusters like 
Baker and others, hut the knoAving ones of Egypt see in those costly 
expeditions only the intention of the Khedive to open up new fields 
for the procuring of slaves and slave labour. Certainly, as appears 
from Sir S. Baker’s own admissions, his Egyptian Highness has giA-cn 
a handle to such an opinion by attaching to Sir Samuers retinue a 
ruffian who was a notorious slaA'c-driver, and hy refusing, spite of his 
own plighted word, to punish that same person Avhen sent hack to 
Cairo in disgrace. 

2. Tlie Indepmrlence of Egypt memn the Continuance of Forced 
Labour ,—It is astonishing that the majority of Englishmen should 
imagine that a stop has been put to this infamous system, when the 
very reverse is the case. The Egyptian ‘Fellaheen and the poor 
generally are liable to forced labour—first^ at the public works—a 
term of very clastic meaning in a country A\'hore all things exist for 
the ruling despot—such as railways, the repair of dykes, the making 
of canals, the construction of bridges; and secondl}'’, on the estates 
and at the sugar manufactories of the Khedive. For the first of 
these the people receive no payment, and keep themselves; for the 
second they keep themselves for fifty days, and afterwards occasion¬ 
ally receive a few dry, gritty rusks a day, and a small nominal 
payment, which, however, in many instances, and especially in 
remote places, is either altogether Avithhcld or paid only in part. I 
have the word of the European superintendent of one of the largest 
of the Khedive’s sugar-works that no payment has been made during 
his term of office, a period of several years, to any of the people 
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employed. What takes place is this : Some hundreds of hands are 
wanted at one of the Khedive!8 estates or works. An order is issued. 
A steamer with soldiers on board is sent up tho Nile, towing several 
huge barges of iron or wood. It anchors opposite a town or village, 
and soon hundreds of men, boys, and girls, many of tender age, are 
seen hurrying and being driven down .to the ^iver-bank, clutching 
such small bags of bread or fragments'of rusk as they can collect in 
haste, and accompanied by their parents,‘friends, wives, and'children, 
who rend the air with their shrill screams and lamentations, for they 
well know that many a dear face will never bo seen again. Neither 
the only sons of widows or of blind and aged parents, nor the fathers 
of helpless infants are spared. The despot requires them—thp bas¬ 
tinado and the prison are the cost of refusal. The whole crowd are 
rapidly swept into tho barges, where, without regard to age or* sex, 
they arc packed together lilcc liorrings in a barrel. The stcam&r and 
the barges then start with their living freight, many of whom will 
never return to their homes from the distant sugar or cotton estate to 
which they are conveyed, During the process of their^bcing driven 
on board and during tlic voyage no more account is taken of tho 
occupants of tho barges than of brute beasts. Arrived at the scene 
of their labours, an incessant mill-horse grind of toil ensues. There 
is no Friday rest, no moment’s space allowed for recreation. Both 
sexes labour under llio eye of taskmasters armed with sticks, whips, 
konobashes, which are freely and needlessly applied to the often naked 
and at all events only onc-shirted backs of those poor ‘‘free’’ 
labourers, W'hom the charity of England has not yet learned to pit}'', 
and whose brutal tuskmastcr-in-chicf she has not yet learned to 
condemn. I have myself seen little, tender, emaciated girls stagger¬ 
ing under hcavj’’ loads of earth, who have been lashed each lime they 
ascended the high bank at whicli tlicy were at work, and even prodded 
in the naked breasts with sharp palm-sticks. I have seen them sink¬ 
ing upon the earth, fainting under their loads. No sort of shelter is 
provided for these unfortunates, though the nights of an Egyptian 
winter can be very cold, and a single shirt is their only garment. 
Many have not even this. On the filthy floor of the sugar factory, or 
on the bare stubbly ground of the cane-field—where they cease 
working, there th^ lie dpwn to take their scanty rest, and are suc¬ 
ceeded on the instant by other gangs awakened to relieve them. 
Thus, night and day, without intermission, the work goes on, and the 
cringing parasites of the little Egyptian Court, and the base crew of 
servile European speculators who prey upon the Khedive, and the 
Oonsuls-Gencral who love to speak smooth things, and Cook's tourists, 
and the reporters of the English “ dailies,".lift up their hands in ful¬ 
some admiration, and proclaim to the world that so many more 
pounds of sugar have been produced in Egypt in this than in tho 
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previom years. These people forget to proclaim also how much blood 
—and that human blood—^has been expended in its refinement and 
elaboration! ^ An English friend visiting one of the Khedive’s sugar 
factories a few days ago, observed a man at work loaded with immense 
iron chains. On inquiring the reason, )xe was informed that the poor 
wretch had been detected sucking a few inches of sugar-cane, and 
was accordingly condemned to work in chains for five days and nightsy 
without sleepy and without being allowed to stop to eat 

One word more upon this head only. In speaking of public works 
it should be remembered that under this term are included railways 
which are the exclusive; private property of the Viceroy, and intended 
only fpr the conveyance of produce from his estates, and to whose 
* trains a few battered carriages only are attached for passengers to 
whom time is no object; and canals to the Vice-regal estates, into 
who^'sacred waters no common man’s shadoof is allowed to dip. 

3. The Independence ofi Egypt implies a brutal and whoksak Con^ 
scription^—lxi some European countries, where an universal liability 
to serve in l^e army exists—and I am very far from asserting that 
such a liability is indefensible and, on the Avhole, inexpedient—the 
conscripted are, at all events, called on to defend their country, their 
wives, their families, and their homes. In Egypt, on the contrary, 
this dreadful peculiarity exists, tjiat the poor Arab conscripts are 
compelled to execute the solo will of a capricious tyrant of an alien 
and inferior race, and to rival the cruelties of the Hebrew task¬ 
masters of old, by harrying and exacting money from their own 
countrymen. In no country is ancient tragedy so often re-enacted 
as in Egypt! At the present time, while the war mania prevails in 
the Viceroy’s mind, and men are needed to enable him to gratify 
the passions of religious hate and vain ostentation by foreign con¬ 
quest, the conscription is being carried on in the most oppressive 
and arbitrary manner possible. In Cairo, even, respectable young 
men, of whom many are husbands and fathers of families, are 
arrested by the soldiery and police in the. public streets and caf4s, 
thrown into prison upon false and trumped-up charges, and if money 
is not forthcoming for their release, pressed into the army. In the 
villages men are simply seized by force, chained or welded together 
in wooden stocks—a brutal*practicc, of whieh I have seen examples 
within the last few days—and dragged to the nearest barracks, to be 
dealt with by low Turkish officers and American generals from the 
United States, who have followed the base example of Hobart Fadia 
in selling their swords to work the will of a despot. At this time 
the country villages and towns everywhere resound with the cries 
of women whose husbands and sons have been tom from them by 
force. 

4. The Independence of Egypt means the perpetuation of the eyetem 
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of the confiscation of land and property to the Khedive*8 U8e .—When 
Ahab sets his heart on Naboth^s vineyard, or rather, when the Vice¬ 
roy sets his heart upon a tract of land for a sugar plantation or cotton 
estate, the occupants—they can scarcely be called owners when thej^ 
have to pay on the average ^ a year per ferdS-n in gold to Effen- 
deena—the occupants are compelled to sell their land at a valuation 
in which they are themselves pussiifo instruments and without n 
voice. The sum, generally £G per ferdan, which is fixed on is, how- 
ever, generally paid. This small sum, however, is soon spent, and 
the Fellaheen are thus completely swept away to take refuge and 
gain a living how and whore* they may, and -arc forced to part with 
their camels, oxen, goats, sheep, and donkeys for what thejy will 
fetch at the time. Thus, instead of tlie beautiful agriculture, and ’ 
varied crops of wheat, barley, dhourrah, clover, beans, vetches* and 
flax, which delight the eye, and make the rich land of Egj’^ seem 
even as the Garden of the Lord, and > 5 hich, in addition, afford 
food for an industrious, peaceable, and honest population and their 
beautiful cattle, nothing is seen but vast expanses of p, single crop 
—sugar or cotton^—and that the property of one man, who thus 
enriches himself at tlio expense and to the ruin of his own subjects- 
There is another and still baser form of confiscation. When 
His Highness wants camels or doiijceys for any of his speculations, 
an order is issued to the Sheyks cl Belad, and the countrv people, 
including sometimes the nearest Bcdoucen of the desert, are com¬ 
pelled to bring their animals, often very long distances, to some 
appointed place, where they are seized, valued by an inspector 
appointed by the Governor, and paid for, or not paid for, as the case 
may he. Agriculture is thus thrown back, and families ruined. 
From some parts of the country all the strongest and best donkeys 
have been carried ofl^ and the breed permanently deteriorated. 
Lately, in the rich Province of llaheyra, vast numbers of camels 
have been seized at Hamanhour, and an English eye-witness of the 
fact assures me that not ono was paid for, the poor owners not 
being even allowed anything for their expenses on the way. These 
camels were simply confiscated in the name of Eflendcena, and their 
owners driven away penniless. This account was afterwards con¬ 
firmed by a native official. Donkeys and other animals are seized 
and confiscated in a similar manner. The accidental discovery of 
antiquities exposes the unlucky finder not only to the loss of the 
treasure trove, but to a severe flogging, and at times to imprison¬ 
ment. The effect of this atrocious system is that a fine work of 
ancient art is generally broken up and sold piecemeal to the first 
comer, while objects of gold and silver at.once find their way to the 
melting pot. The Turk is not only cruel and unjust, but excessively 
stupid. • 
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6. The Independence of JBgj/pi eiynifys the Coniimmne^ of a Jfmi 
Oppremte and Grinding Syeietn of Taxation xrimh ha» a Shofc of 
lagalihj^ and to Continual Uxactions tohieh have None ,—Up to the 
present time, when an annual tribute has to be paid by the Viceroy 
to the Sultan, it is clearly the interest <j;f the latter to use what influ¬ 
ence ho possesses to prevent the over-taxation of the people. It is 
true that this influence has notT>eon used as it ought, but it might 
and the fear of such a restraining power cun scarcely fail to have 
had its efiect on the Khedive. j^Fuko the Viceroy independent, and 
that slight safeguard is taken away. The real wonder is that the 
Egyptian Fellah can exist at all. Fol* the land he occupies, and 
which yas conquered for him by his Arabian forefathers, ho has, as 
we have said, to pay to the Khedive on the average £2 per ferd&n 
in gold. Every house is taxed, every palm-tree is taxed; in Cairo 
every donkey, and in the country every camel, ox, horse, and sheep. 
Besides this, under Frenc]! tutelage octroi duties have been estab¬ 
lished in Cairo and other largo towns, and the poor Caireiu' donkc'y- 
boys are force^to pay a tax upon every mouthful of clov('r consumed 
by their donkeys, ibiycar or two ago tlicrc was a tax on donkey-boys, 
duty had to be paid on tho one blue robe worn by the Fellaheen, and 
taxgatherers were stationed at tho ferries and other public thorough¬ 
fares to arrest those wlioso scarfs did not boar the yellow (xovernment 
brand. It cun scarcely compensate the ground-down Fellah to know 
that the money thus wrung from him goes to enable liis lord and 
master to add palace to palace, to support a disproportionate army 
for purposes of foreign aggression, and to add to liis slock of eunuchs, 
third-rate French actresses, and Yankee generals.^ Some years ag6 
the land-tribute was demanded for several years in advance on tho 
promise that the payers should be exempted iu future, but this pro¬ 
mise, it is almost needless to add, was never kept.*'* Tho tact is, tho 
Khedive is much iu the position of the fool who kilh'd tho goose 
that laid the golden eggs. The Fellaliech liavo been taxed more 
than they can bear, and though at the prosoiit time flogging is often 
resorted to in order to extort mono}', more money cannot be had. 
Meanwhile the poverty and misery of tho j)oople is extreme, although 
their sufferings are homo with marvellous resignation. A greater 
instance of God’s goodness can scarcely hcima,ginedthan the cheerful, 
contented disposition with which ho has endowed the down-trodden 
people of Egypt, who will repay the smallest act of justice and even 
a kind word or look with a grateful affection which is truly pathetic 

(1) An official estimated tho nnmhcr of the Khedive's wives, concubines, slavea, and 
other female attendants as amounting to 900 m'oiiioii! I am assured that this estimate 
is below rather than above the mark. 

(2) Instances occtirred of people offering their pioperty to any one who wculd under¬ 
take to pay the taxes, and failing in this tho land was snapped up by eunuchs and 
women of die harem. The bostifiado was freely applied to exact this forced tax. 
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It ii noi^ however, the poor al<mo who suflbr &oih tho «dmt«gance 
ood the dishonesty of their lord. ' A compulsoiy tax has been estah- 
lished upon the salaries of all Government officials, who pro compelled 
to contribute one day's pay in each month, which sum is deducted 
from the sum owed them. la addition to this, salaries are paid with 
the utmost irregularity, officials receiving theis pay months and even 
more than a year after it is duo. The tendency of this, of course, is to' 
induce them to exact money from those beneath them. The condition 
of the lower grades especially of those officials is much to be pitied, 
for they have a j) 08 ition to maintain, and to many of them an official 
dress is proscribed. 

There arc some, and tlicsc chiefly of the Cook's Tourist so^, who 
“do" C^airo in three days and the Nile in twenty, and of that class' 
of servilo Alexandrian traders wli(» would scream with delight if the 
Xhedi\c were to tumble for cojjpers in the Frank Square, ^"ho arc 
forever talking about the “progress" oi Egypt. 1 wish 1 could 
think that there was progre^^s. Change, indeed, there h^s been, but 
T doubt the progress. The question is not whether Cgiro, or Alex¬ 
andria, or Egypt lias been Europeanized, and made more agreeable 
for tlie ordinary run of tonvists, but whether the ebanges made really 
conduce to the well-being, ha])pinoss, and profit of the native inhabi¬ 
tants of the country. Tliis may^vell admit of doubt, although it is 
hard to get an Englishman to believe that English institutions and 
customs are not the best possible for all the peoples upon earth, just 
as, ill his sublime self-conceit, he is always wanting to thrust the 
Thirty-nine Articles down the throats of Christians of all the ancient 
Churclies of Christendom. Eut let us sec what the changes in 
Egypt amount to, I'he Khedive, tlicn, has discarded the flowing 
Eastern dress, and waddles about in French broadcloth and varnished 
boots, and when lie goes out, instead of riding a horse, like a man, he 
lolls in a luxurious French carriage. In Alexandria, it is true, some 
of the streets have been paved, but this has been done at the expense 
of Frank and Levantiiip merchants, and in spite of the Govern- ' 
ment rather than by its aid. In Cairo things arc different. There 
the changes have been made by Effcndeena himself. And what have 
wo there ? Instead of the wild, tangled garden of the once 
piotureequo Esboykey#h, ■wdth its fiifo forest trees, and under¬ 
growth of soiit and roses, open to all the world, there is half the 
space sold to speculators for the erections of cafes uud gambling 
hells, and the other half inclosed within a cast-iron I'rench railing of 
monotonous design, and a parky, newly-planted garden within it, 
with a puddle with a punt and two swans in the centre, a Swiss chalet 
at each of the four gates, a vista ending in the chimney of some 
waterworks, a bit of rock-work, several grog-shops, and a kiosk 
where a hand plays airs from “ Madame Angot" in the afternoons. 
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Por entrance to this paradise, (which, after all,' is as pleasant as an 
English suburban tea-garden), His Highness charges the public a 
piastre a he^d. Then there is the new hotel (the Khedive’s ow^), 
which would be an eyesore at Bognor or Harrogate; the Duke of 
Sutherland’s new house, which resembles an aggregation of pacUng- 
boxes; and an English church which would be a disgrace to Mr. 
Compo. ^In place of the old, narrow streets—^purposely narrow on 
account of the heat of the climate, but always cool and dry—^there 
arc new blazing thoroughfares, which are either blinding from dust 
and heat, or bathed with water to such an extent t^at the donkeys 
cannot keep their footihg. It is certain that the climate of Cairo has 
been ^hanged for the worse by the perpetual watering of the new 
* streets and garden. A thick mist frequently hangs over that portion 
of the town where formerly the air was^dry and healthy. To pro¬ 
vide space for these new streets and squares, there has been a 
wholesale confiscation ofr private house property, and the wanton 
•destructiop of several splendid ancient mosques. Again, while the 
mosque of Svltan Ilassan—the Westminster Abbey of Cairo, and 
perhaps the finest S][>ecimcn of Arab Jirchitccture extant—is allowed 
to go to rack and ruin, the Khedive is erecting at vast expense a 
tasteless pile by its side. The citadel, ■with its unrivalled view—once 
the residence of the old Arab Caliphs—has been modernized, spoiled, 
and abandoned ; while the Viceroy lives in the frightful palaces of 
Abdiu and Gezeesch, and flings away his people’s money in the con¬ 
tinual erection of uglier palaces still. One of the finest of the 
mosque-tombs of the Memlook Sultans is, moreover, used as a 
magazine of gunpowder. In fact, in less than twenty years at the 
present rate of destruction, not a single fine ancient building will 
be left in Cairo, once, but soon no longer to be the queen of Oriental 
cities. 

Much has been said and written about the progress of education 
in Egypt, but, so far as the country poor arc concerned, very little 
has been done. A short time since, a late distinguished consular 
official was appointed Director of Education in Egypt,, and though 
many who admired his talents the most, wondered that ho should 
condescend to accept a post under such a master, they at least hoped 
that there would be a marked j^rogress in education. Scarcely, how¬ 
ever, had this gentleman arrived at his post when he was sent back 
to England ■with a large salary, to push the Khedive’s interests 
in England! 

Again, the railway system of Egypt, although the mileage has 
been largely increased, has, so far as passenger traffic is concerned, 
decidedly gone back in efficiency, and nothing can be worse than 
the management and arrangements generally. There are but two 
good trains in all Eg^pt—^the morning express frcmi Cairo to 
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Alexandriai and vice vere&y and those are di^ to the pressure of the 
* mercantile body in Alexandria. 

The real fact appears to be that it is useless to hope for improve¬ 
ment in Egypt so long as it is governed by a Turk. It seems probable 
that it is impossible to improve a Turk by bringing him in contact 
with European civilization. You may make*him worse, but you 
•cannot make him better. The old-fashioned, bigoted Turk of Central 
Asia Minor, whom I have not seen, has, I do not doubt, many fine 
qualities. He is a “ gentleman/’ he speaks the truth, his hospitality 
is unbounded, he believes in God, ho says his prayers. .But the 
civilized Turk, whom I have seen—a Turk, of the stuff* of which 
Sultans and Pashas are made—is quite a different being. jHe is 
bigoted without being religious; he is tyrannical, superstitious, cruel, * 
luxurious. He is an accomplished liar, and his so-called civilization 
consists in his wearing French polished leather boots, drinking Brandy 
and champagne, and importing a worn-outJFrench actress. He is, in 
short, a whited sepulchre, not over and above fair withouj^ but very 
foul indeed within. He is covered with French bi^padcloth, but 
scratch him and you see the low Tartar at once. ‘From such a man a 
country can have no hope, and the more independent he is the worse 
he will be. 

I pause a moment here to rem^yk that one thing may fairly be 
said in favour of Egypt. The Christians in that country are far 
better treated than they arc in Turkey. The massacres and martyr¬ 
doms of the Greek Islands and of the Lebanon have no counterpart 
on the banks of the Nile. This, perhaps, is not so much from the 
better fooling of the rulers as from the circumstance that the country 
is itself so narrow, and that the European Consuls are so numerous 
and so powerful. Indications, however, arc not wanting that the 
will to injure is not absent. Eccently the Khedive has forcibly 
closed the school of the U. S. A. Presbyterian schools at Koos, 
and Coptic Christians arc now pressed into the army along with the 
rest of the population. is alleged that great obstacles are placed 
in the way of the soldiers attending divine worship, but I have 
certainly seen many of them at the Aoed-el-Ghitas on the eve of 
the Epiphany and at other festivals in the Metropolitan Church in 
Cairo. During the vacancy caused by tlfe death of the lato Coptic 
patriarch, tho Khedive, there is no doubt, placed great obstacles in 
the way of tho election of his successor, but this was probably the 
result rather of a curious superstition than of religious bigotry. 

And now, if it would seem that tho independence of the ruler of 
Egypt would but aggravate and intensify present evils, is there no 
remedy for tho state of things depicted in the foregoing pages ?—a 
state which has indeed been painted in too faint instead of in too dark 
colours. When there is a uniform dead-leVel of continual cruelty, 
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rapacity, and injustice, it is hard to select particular instances, and 
those already advanced do btjt exemplify the common, every-day stete 
of affairs. Fpr myself I cannot agree with the sentiment of Mr. Free¬ 
man—and it is the only one in his article in this Review (Dec. 1876) 
to which I cannot heartily sub8cribo-»y-when he says that he cannot 
quarrel with Moslem tyrants in respect of this treatment of their 
Mohamn\cdan subjects. Surely we need not so limit our sympathies, 
but should be ready when occasion offers to help all. And assuredly 
a great cry for justice rises up before IJeavoii from Egypt. Might 
not we Englishmen hope that by unseating the present alien despot 
and by occupying at least a portion of Egypt, we could give to the 
Arab inhabitants that meed of justice, which spite of the individual 
shortcomings of new-fledged Scotch civilians and English subalterns 
we have in the main given to India P In that occupation lies, I am 
persuaded, the sole hope of Egypt. As a rule I am opposed to 
further annexations of i territory. I believe that empires, like 
Russia and the United Stales, may be too large for the happiness 
and liberty cf the people, but in respect to Egypt I am convinced 
that the occupation of the country, so far at least as the Delta, 
Cairo, and some portion of the higher Nile valley is concerned, is 
imposed upon us both by political ntniessity and by duty. By 
political necessity; because now tliat Englishmen have begun to 
find out that the Bosphorus is not on tlio direct road to India, 
and now that the Sick Man’s constitution seems to be finally 
breaking up, it becomes of paramount importance to British interests 
to possess the true approach to our Indian possessions and to have 
the command of the groat highway in which we have just acquired 
so large an interest. And next, by duly; because we should then 
break the chains of slavery and open the doors of the house of 
bondage, and give freedom, justice, and protection to an honest and 
faithful people who are now groaning under a foreign yoke. The 
most zealous sticklers for the doctrine that possession and prescrip¬ 
tion sanctify tyranny and usurpation arc imablc to pretend that the 
family of Mohammed Ali have any right to the Arabian country 
which they misrule. 


Grkvii.lk J. Chester. 
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It has often been noted that whaf a man* writes in condemna¬ 
tion of the opinions of another is open tp all the sources of«error that 
affect his work when he expounds his own opinions, and to othera in 
addition: for he may have failed rightly to track the thoughts 
which he believes himself to be criticising. When a truth# assumes 
great importance for a man and he sees it’ clearly, he will make 
others see it clearly] he will be trustworthy so long as he wtites of 
it constructively. But, though he may be wholly superior tp the 
temptation so to lower the reputation of previous writers that his 
•own may be the more eminent, his devotion to the truth which is 
dominant in his own mind will be apt •not only to render him 
jealous of the position of complementary truths, but so fer to pre¬ 
occupy his thoughts as to hinder him from pcrceiving«ill that these 
truths have worked in the minds of others. It Is not, therefore, an 
unhealthy sign of the times that a series of attacks has been made 
by various writers on various sides of the central doctrine of the book 
by which most living English economists have been educated; and it 
is not a matter of wonder that some of these attacks have been made 
by thinkers of great power. It may be possible without detracting 
from the worth of what they have contributed towards the 
construction of tho theory of Value, to show that many of their 
destructive criticisms are due to their not ha^ung perceived the full 
power, which is latent, if not patent, in Mill’s work. If this can be 
effected, some energy which is now consumed in quarrels in the 
economists’ camp, may bo turned to uso in the common cause, and do 
good service against error. The aim of the present article is to 
indicate in outline Mill’s position, so as to display its strength- 
I shall refer in footnotes,to some criticisms on Mill contained in a 
work by l^rofessor Cairnes.^ His already well-earned reputation, 
the soundness of his judgment, the lucidity and grace of his style, 
the tact and skill with which he has brought out clearly defined 
results, have combined •to render that Vork extremely popular. 
Although Cairnes may be regarded as one of Mill’s most distin¬ 
guished disciples, yet a considerable portion of his book is devoted 
to a new exposition of some principles which he apparently thought 
had not been adequately appreciated or stated with sufficient accu¬ 
racy by Mill. These points of difference between tho two writers 
have been seized upon with avidity by an influential set of men, 
who, by the recent publication of Mill’s Autobiography, had been put 

(1) ** Some leading PrincipleB of Political Economy.'* 
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in a mood to regard Mill as a slighter man than they had ihought 
him before* I beliere that in most instances in which Mill^s dootriiiea 
have been criticised by Caimes, and by other writers, Mill is sub¬ 
stantially right. * I also think that Cairnes considered that the 
difference between himself and Mill<is greater than it really is. 
The better class of readers used to puzzle over a difficult passage of 
Mill’s till they got to see, more or less, its whole drift. Now sueh 
readers readily adopt Cairnes’ authoritative suggestion, that it con¬ 
tains a blunder: they see distinctly that half of the truth which 
Cairnes has written out for them in a bold, clear hand ; they do not 
trouble themselves to hunt out that more recondite half, to which 
. Mill was, as it seems to me, working his Way, but with which 
Cairnes has not concerned himself. There is no doubt that Cairnes 
was a. genuinely sincere friend of Mill and truth. I am grateful 
for the services he has rendered to Economics: I cannot express 
that gratitude better than by unflinchingly pointing out cases in 
which heo seems to me not to have got hold of the whole of Mill’s 
meaning. ^ 

A critic of Mill’s writings may not ignore the following facts- In 
the small leisure that was left to him free from official work, Mill 
wrote on a wide variety of questions, which Lad already been 
discussed by great thinkers. On almost every one of these questions 
his thoughts, whatever faults they contained, were in some respect 
new. Therefore he had not much time for elaborating the 
explanation of his thoughts. His style was that of a man having 
great power of exposition; but in one respect this power injured 
him. For it caused men to assume that whatever error appeared 
in his writings was due not to imperfect presentation of clear 
thought, but to perfect presentation of confused thought. They 
have overlooked the fact that this power could not avail him for the 
task of drilling a large body of thoughts into such order that they 
should in all their movements present a clear front to the reader. 
For this task time alone avails. 

In writing his I’olitical Economy he laboured under special disad¬ 
vantages. He wished to compress into it a vast amount of matter; 
but bis style is so easeful as to incite his readers to overmuch 
rapidity. Hence it occurs that he is frequently charged not only 
with omitting truths of which he has taken account, but even with 
holding erroneous doctrines which he has in duo place demolished, 
and thereafter ignored. He did not even consider himself at liberty 
to select bis terms freely: ho feared to weight the science, which 
was not then popular, with the burden of technical terms. More¬ 
over he was finely jealous for his predecessors: he gave not only to 
Eicardo, but, in opposition to the current of the time, to Adam 
Smith whatever credit he could. Nearly all of those phrases of his 
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winch are unfortunate, are phrases of theirs which he has been, 
unwilling to discard. Thus he has been induced to retain the use of 
some expressions which he has affirmed to be neither* sufficiently 
flexible nor sufficiently firm for the proper purposes 6f science. 

Those, then, who wish rightly to construe any of Mill’s economic 
doclarines, must learn the special pa/t which he intended that 
doctrine to perform, to the end that they may not demand from it 
the discharge of functions which he has assigned to some other 
portion of his system; and they must remember that he is not 
always careful to /epeat an indication that he has once given* of the 
special application which lie intends to mako of a word or a phrase 
in a particular discussion. They must, therefore, consider •each 
passage in connection with its context; and when its interpretation 
cannot by this means be coi^clusively settled, they must with gene¬ 
rous caution reject any rendering of it which is inconsistent with 
the general purport of his writings, Keftders who will observe 
these rules may find in Mill’s economic doctrines mucl» exposi¬ 
tion that requires to be supplemented, and many abiilpt lines of 
thought which require to be continued. But theyVill find that it is 
true of his thought, as of Adam Smith’s, that much even of the Work 
which most invites the attack of the destructive critic is, in the 
main, sound as fur as it goes, Thi&is, as it appears to me, the case 
with his account of value. 

It was known, even before the publication of his Autobiography, 
that Mill regarded, as perhaps the chief of the services which he had 
rendered to economics, his w’ork in breaking up and re-arranging its 
chief problems; and, though experience may have shown that in 
some details his arrangement is not wholly successful, we are bound 
to take account of the important truth which the general plan of his 
arrangement embodies. 

This plan was, in separate books, firstly to treat the nature of 
human efforts^ and the laws of the production of wealth generally ; 
secondly, the distribution of wealth; and thirdly, to devote a book 
exclusively to “the machinery of exchange.” His first book is 
mainly concerned with the causes which affect generally the effi¬ 
ciency of labour in production. The analysis contained here enables 
himi, when ho treats of exdhange value, to ^smiss this aspect of cost 
of production with a reference to his first book; and the curt state¬ 
ment, “ What the production of a thing costs to its producers, or its 
series of producers, is the labour expended in producing it.” ^ Li 
his second book bo developes Adam Smith’s grand doctrine, which 
shows how the distribution of wealth would be efibeted “ naturally,” 
u€. as the average result of free competition operating through many 

(1) Bk. III., Oh. IV'., { 1. Attention may be directed to the extendons of this 
analysii in Hearn’s ** Flutology,” and in Jevons' “ Theory of Political Economy.” 

R B 2 
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generationB. This distribution would be such that the wages which 
a man receives would vary, according to certain laws, with the 
Jsfforts and^ sacrifices demanded from him, conjointly with the efforts 
and sacrifices which his special education demanded from his parents 
and others; and that thus the reiiiuneration of each task would 
in a manner measure the efforts it had cost to society as a whole, 
or rather to those members of society who, directly or indirectly, 
had contributed to its performance. Mill explains the artificial 
hindrances to this correspondence between the remuneration of 
various tasks and their total effort-costs. He ,shows how these 

I 

hindrances arc due not only to formal trade regulations, but also to 
the Special difficulties against which parents in the various grades of 
society have to contend, if they desire to secure high wages to their 
sons in the future, at the expense of a present sacrifice to themselves. 
He points out that, roughly speaking, English labour falls into four 
“ different grades,” belVeen winch “ the line of demarcation has 
hitherto' been so strongly marked as to be almost equivalent to a 
hereditary * distinction of caste; each employment being chiefly 
recruited from tHe children of those already employed in it, or of 
employments of the same rank with it in social estimation, or from 
the children of persons who, if originally of a lower rank, have suc¬ 
ceeded in raising themselves’ by their exertions.” ^ These four 
grades are:—i. the liberal professions; ii. the more highly- 
skilled manual employments; iii. the lower classes of skilled em¬ 
ployments ; iv. unskilled labourers. Labourers of the second grade 
are partlj" supplied from “ tlio class of tradesmen who rank ndth 
themso are those of the third. The wages of each class have 
been hitherto regulated by the increase of its own population.” But 
^‘the general relaxation of conventional barriers, and the increased 
facilities which already are, and will be in a much greater degree, 
brought within the reach of all, tend to produce, among many excel¬ 
lent effects, one which is the reverse: they tend to bring down the 
wages of skilled labour.” Mill is so far from ignoring ‘‘ conventional 
barriers,” that he regards it as his special task to insist that the 
“ arrangements” which were due to them ho distinguished from the 
“natural laws” of political economy; and enforces this distinction 
by the arrangement of his work. In a‘Similar strain he continues 
Adam Smithes account of profits.^ And after indicating how the ele- 

(1) Bk. IL, Ch. XIV. Cairncs has done good service by inRisting on this fact. 
Mill's account is complete, but too terao. Few persons have any more notion than 
Caimes hud that his far-famed account of tbtj four grades of labour had been anticipated 
not only in outline, but in detail by Mill. 

(2) The drift of part of his argument on this point might be made clearer by 
building in some material the fourth of his important, but neglected, Essays on 
TJnsetiled Questions of Political Economy.*’ Though it is a digresiiozi, I may 
venture to remark that hisitrcatment of the influence which the distribution of wealth 
exerts on the accumulation 'of capital is one of the weakest portions of his 
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jxxwt of rent may in general be eliminated from tbe problems of tbe 
third book, be concludes tbe second'book with tbe statement tbat tbe 
discussion of tbe subject with which it deals will be taken up again ; 
in the fourth boob, and that he will interpolate ‘‘a separate book*^ 
devoted to ** the instrumentality by which, in a civilised society, the 
distribution is effected—the machinery of exchange and price.” This 
statement is repeated and dwelt upon in the introduction to his 
third book, and it appears to me to be sufficiently emphatic; but 
additional emphasis has recently been given to it, in so far at least 
as it refers to the special functions of the second book, Jby the 
account of the tone of his treatise on political cbonomy, which occurs 
in his Autobiography. He there speaks of— t 

“ That general tone hy which it is distinguishetl from all previous ex^si- 
tioiiB of political economy that bad any pretension to be scientific, and yhich 
made it ho useful in conciliating minds which those previous expositions had 
repelled. This tone consisted chiefly in making th^ proper distinction between 
the laws of the production of wealth, which are real laws of nature, dependent 
on the properties of objects, and the modes of its distribution, which,•subject to 
certain conditions, depend on human will. The common nfn of political 
economists confuse thouo together, under the designation of economic laws, 
which they deem incapable of being dofeutod or modified by human effort; 
ascribing the same necessity to things dependent on the unchangeable con¬ 
ditions of our earthly existence, and to those which, being but the necessary 
consequences of particular social arrangements, are merely co-extensivo with 
these; given cei*tain institutions and customs, wages, profits, and rent will be 
detennined by certain causes; but this class of political economists drop the 
indispensable presupposition, and argue that those causes must, by aninhoront 
necessity, against which no human means can avail, determine the shares . 
which fall in the division of the produce to labourers, capitalists, and landlords. 
The ‘ Principles of Political Economy ’ yielded to none of its predecessors in 
aiming at the scientific appreciation of the action of these causes under the 
conditions which they presuppose; but it sot the example of not regarding 
those conditions as final. Tfie economic generalizations which depend, not on 
necessities of nutiu'e, but on those combined with the existing arrangements of 

system, even if account bo taken of his essay {Fortnifjhtly Rvvleu'f vol. v., N.S., 
p. 515) to introduce into his old theory of the wtiges-fuiid, ‘Hho qualifications and 
limibitions necessary to make it admissible.” Scant justice has boon done to the 
arguments by which Mill supports the position that, parti}' on account of its being 
badly formubtted, this doctrine gave cnuntonanco to the notion that tbe distribution of 
the produce of industry hotwoen capitalists and wage-receivers is governed by a 
‘‘natural*’ and “immutable and is not capable of being modified by ajoadjust- 
inout of “ the arrangements of society.” He does not argue that any action such as 
that of trades unions can suddenly cause a yreat change in these arrangements, or the 
consequent distribution of wealth ; he contends merely that tho claims of trados'unions 
to make a change must be discussed freely; they tiro not to be ruled out of opurt 
without a hearing, ns condemned by a “ natural law.” Much work must bo done 
heforo wo even approach a solution of the difficulties which Mill here indicates. Some 
of his critics, including I’rolcssor Cairnos, ignore those difficultios, and quote against 
him principles which underlie his reasonings ihrougjiout his treatise (see not only 
Bk. II., Chap, xi., but also Bk. I., chs. v., vi., and xi.; Bk. II., ch. xv. IV., 
chs. iv., vi). The simple suggestion has boen publicly ^de that in his later years 
he may have forgotten these elementary principles. 
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Booiety, it deals with as only piovisional, and as liable to be xnudh altered by 
the progress of social improroment.”^ < 

Thus (i.)^ natural laws determine the total stock of the matmal 
wealth or material e^urces of enjoyment^ which will at any stage of 
progress be produced at the total c^st of given human efforts and 
sacrifices; (ii.) the human will’’ and “particular social anrange- 
ments”^ determine the scheme according to which remuneration 
shall bo distributed out of this total sum to each class of efforts 
and sacrifices: (iii.) this distribution is effected by the instrumentality 
of a “ machinery of exchange/^ tho greater part of which would be 
put in requisition under almost any social arrangements that are 
likely to exist in the civilised world. The science of this machinery 
is the proper province of “pure or “abstract^' economic investi¬ 
gations. 

If it be given that a bottle of wine^and a pound of tea can be 
disposed of for the samOtprice in the same open market at, a given 
period, the gratifications of the purchasers in this market at this 
time due to ^he bottle of wine and tho pound of tea, have this piico as 
their common exchange measure; and the machinery of exchange 
is not concerned with any other of their properties. If it be given 
that twenty minutes’ work by a physician, or two days’ work by a 
watchmaker, or four days’ work by a carpenter, or a fortnight's work 
by an agricultural labourer, can be bought in a given market at the 
same time for a guinea, and that the sacrifice involved in the loan of 
twenty guineas for a year can bo bought by a guinea, then these 
several efforts and this abstinence are equivalent to one another for 
the purposes of the machinery of exchange working in that market 
at that time. These data being given, the machinery takes no further 
account of the pleasures or pains concerned. A chemist’s balance 
takes no account of the medical properties of an ounce of arsenic, 
but the chemist docs. Mill in due place takes account of the fatigue 
due to the work of the watchmaker arid the carpenter; but the 
machinery treated of in his third book docs not.*^ Wherever the 
phrase “ a ratio between the costs of production of two commodities ” 
occurs, cost of production cannot mean the aggregate of the diverse 
efforts and abstinences that have been required for tho production of 
the commodity. Mill was aware, though^some of his critics forget, 

(1) Kill's ** Autobiog^phy," pp. 246-7- Caimea appears to mo not to tako sufficient 
account of the general plan of Mill's work. Ho takes no account of the vital im¬ 
portance which Mill found in the distinction between the human habits by which free¬ 
dom of competition between various classes of labours is controlled, and the mechaninal 
agoncaes by which exchanges are effected. Many of his criticisms almost imply that 
Mill’s third book claims to be a complete treatise on Economics. 

(2) This phrase occurs not only in the above passage, but also in the “ Political 
Economy " (Bk. IH., oh. i., { 1). 

(3) Professor Oaimes implies (p. 76) that tho law of cost of prodnotion is subject in 
this connexion to an important limitation which Mill has oyerlooked« Here again he 
seems not to have noticed the relation in which Mill’s second book stands to his third. 
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that one aggregate of diyerse efforts and aBstinenoes does not bear a 
ratio to anoth^. When we speak of ratio between on effort and an 
abstinence, or even between two diverse efforts, we assume, factor 
an artificial mode of measuring them in terms of some common unit, 
and refer to the ratio betweei^ their measures. The pure science of 
Ethics halts for lack of a system of measurement of efforts, sacrifices, 
desires, &c., fit for her wide purposes. But the pure science of 
Political Economy has found a system that will suBserve her 
narrower aims. This discoverj', rather than any particular pro¬ 
position, is the |;roat fact of the pure science. 

It has been remarked that? in general, the-truths by the discovery 
of which epochs in history have been made have been simple iruths- 
An epoch has been created not by a new doctrine, but {)y the- 
acquisition of the point of view from which the doctrine proceeded. 
A point of view was conquered for us by Adam Smith, from which a 
•commodity is regarded as the ombodiment^of measurable efforts and 
sacrifices. Whosoever will put himself at this point of view may, 
with ease, see through fallacies which clouded the v^ion of states¬ 
men not only of ancient times, but of an age that had gained the 
right point of view for the’ corresponding physical problem of the 
laws of motion of material masses. 

Proceeding from its new point of view, Political Economy has 
analysed the efforts and sacrifices that are required for the production 
of a commodity for a given market at a given time ; she has found a 
measure for them in their coat to the person tvho will purchase them^ 
and then enunciated her central truth. This central truth is that 
producers, each governed under the sway of free competition by 
calculations of his own interest, will endeavour so to regulate the 
amount of any commodity which is produced for a given market 
during a given period, that this amount shall ho just capable 
on the average of finding purchasers during this period at a 
remunerative price: a remunerative price being defined to be a price 
which shall be just cquql to the sum of the exchange measures of 
those efforts and sacrifices which are reqiiired for the production of 
the commodity when this particular amount is produced, ue., to the 
sum of the expenses which must be incurred by a person who would 
purchase tho performance of these efibrts and sacrifices. Mill has 
retained the usage which applies to this sum the name “cost of 
production,’^ without further explanation than is supplied by tho 
context. I do not maintain that no advantage would have been 
gained if Mill had invented some new term for this sum, say “ ex¬ 
penses of production,’’ and had used tho term “ cost of production" 
only when he was speaking of efforts and, sacrifices as they affected 
those who underwent them. I may concede that recent experience 
strengthens the arguments in favour of* such a change, and I 
propose to say, in future, that the exchange-values of two com- 
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modities tend to bear' to one another the same ratio as th^ 
eay>cmes of production. But I maintain that when a ratio between 
costs of production is spoken of in the first chapters of Mill’s thirdt 
book, a misinterpretation, by which cost is referred to efforts instead 
of to measures of effort, is as inexcusable as one by which a traveller 
in New York or Nova Scotia should assume that allusions to 
The Timesy or to Halifax^ refer to The Times of London or the 
Halifax of Yorkshire. For besides guarding against such a misinter¬ 
pretation implicitly. Mill puts a brief but clear warning against it 
into the most prominent place he could have chosen—the commence¬ 
ment of bis chapter on the Analysis of Cost of Production. There, 
as I have said, he starts bv an allusion to the fact that his treatment 
of labour qua effort is to be found in his first book, and then says, 
** What the production of a thing costs to its producer, or its series 
of producers, is the labour expended in producing it.” ^ 

The form^into which I b^^vc thrown Mill’s account of the relative 
values of commodities jiroduced freely in the same country is chosen 
in order to njake manifest the continuity that exists between this 
and other portions of his theory of value. Some persons fail to see 
that his “Law of Cost of Production” is regarded by him as 
operative only as a residt of, or corollary from, the law according to- 
which the action of the producqrs of a commodity is governed by 
their calculations of the circumstances of the future supply and 
demand in the market. He explains this briefly, perhaps too- 
briefly, at the beginning of the third book of his Political Economy, 
and again in the following sentence —“ The influence even of cost 
of production depends on supplj"; for the only thing which compels 
price, on the average, to conform to cost of production, is that if the 
price is either above or below that standard, it is brought back to 
it either by an increase or a diminution of the supply.” The true 
nature of this doctrine would have been more manifest had not 
Mill, after Ricardo, judged it important' to use terras that should 
bring into prominence the properties whjeh distinguished rather 
than the properties which united the various propositions of the 
theory of value. The charges of inconsistency and confusion 
which have been brought against his account, as it now stands^ 
by writers as learned as ‘Mr. McLeod, axd as powerful as Pro¬ 
fessor Jevons, establish, I think, conclusively, that his position 
would have been improved if he had adopted the other alterna¬ 
tive. I propose, then, to speak of the form of exposition of Mill’s 
central doctrine, which I have given on the preceding page, as the 
“ Law of Free Production and Average Demand ” (the word free 

(1) Professor Caimes (p. 50), Qfter quoting a long paspage from Mill, in which this 
sentence oernrs, states that “ the conception of cost which it suggests is radically 
unsound, confounding things in their own nature distinct and even antithetical, and 
setting in an essentially false light the incidents of production and exchange.*’' 

(2) Fwtnigktly MtvUWy Tol. v., N.8., p. 607. 
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being introduced in order to indicate that tfie law does not hold for 
the produce of a monopoly); and to speak of MilFs Laws of Cost of 
Production ^ (or as I should now say, “ Expenses of Production ”) as 
corollaries from it. 

One advantage of this mod^ of stating Mill's doctrine would be 
that it would render more clear his use of the terms “ supjdy " and 
** demand." The circumstances of a market determine the particular 
exchange value, the expectation of w^aich will suffice to induce 
producers to supply on the average any particular amount of a 
given commodity during a given period. These circumstances 
determine also the particular exchange vultio which will induce 
purchasers to demand on the average any particular ainoijnt of 
it during this period; the demand of each person being dependent 
upon^ his moans and the viiluo in use to him of the commodity. 
Thus wc must “ moan by Jho word demand the quantity demanded, 
and remember that this is not a fixed quantity, but in general varies 
according to the value." ^ Although Mill puts this statement in 
the Tnost prominent place possible, and repeats it, some^of his critics 
have not seen its full force.^ Thus we arc to regard the average 
exchange value as undtT normal circumstances equating supply and 
demand ; in this son.so» that the circumstances of the market being 
supposed to be approximately unifprm, tlic average exchange 'value 
will be sucli tliat the expectation of their obtaining this value for 
their commodity will cause producers on the average to supply just 
that amount which consumers are, on the average, just willing to 
purchase at that exchange value. 

I do not think that Mill made his decision lightly when he 
determined in his theory of values “in an isolated country," to 
measure the transaction which he describes in terms of the quantity 

(1) MiU, Bk. TIT., ch. iv., paragraphs xiii. and xiv. Mr. Carc}" proj^ses to say 
that the value of a commodity is equal to its cost of r^productio}!. He would thus 
avoid many small diflioulties, hut ho would do senous mischief by diverting attention 
from the forcofl which govern supply in the first instance and value in the second. 

(2) Til mathematical language** a function of.** I hold that much of M'hat Professor 
Jovons says about *‘final utility*’ is rontainod, implicitly, at least, in Miirs account: 
hut he has brought nut with oxccllont distinctness many vital points connected with 
this notion, and has thoreb}* made one of the most important of recent contributions to 
Economics. 

(3) Mill, Bk. ITT., ch. ii., { 4? 

(4) This is a striking instance in which Cairncs presents his readers with one portion 
only of Miirs account. Ho says (p. 23), **Doniand os thoro** in the chapter from 
which I quote] ** defined, is to bo understood as measured, not, os my definition would 
require, by the quantity of purchasing power offoied in support of the desire for 
commodities, but by the quantity of commodities for which such purchasing powor is 
offered.’* He does not ziotico that MiU insists that the quantity demanded ** varies 
according to the value.** There is a groat difforonce between the statements, **I will 
buy twelve eggs,** and *‘I will buy a shilling’s worth of eggs.” But Uiere is no 
substantive difference between the statement ** I will buy twelve eggs at a penny each, 
but only six at three halfpence each,” and the statement ** I will expend a shiUing on 
eggs at a penify each, but if they cost three hnlfponce each 1 will spend nineponce on 
thorn.” 
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of tlie commodity in question.^ Some years ago, under i3ie influence 
of Cournot’s thougkt,^ I spent a long time in experimenting ydiSi 
various modes of expression for this theory, and for the theory of 
international values. I found that for the more elementary problems 
of either theory, almost any mode of •expression would answer: but 
that for the more complex problems, that mode of expression which 
Mill has^ selected in the former theory, is the best adapted for it, 
and that which he has selected for the latter theory is the best 
adapted for it; and the experience of others who have concerned 
themselyes with quantitative analysis, tends, as far as I can gather, 
in the same direction 

must, of course, always bear in mind the fundamontal truth, 
that^ to use Mill’s words, that which constitutes the means of 
payment for commodities ... is simply commodities. Each person’s 
means of paying for the productions of other people consists of 
those which he himself^possesscs. All sellers are inevitably, and 
by the meaning of the word, buyers. Could we suddenly double the 
productive powers of the country, we should double the supply of 
commodities in evfery market: but wc should by the same stroke 
double the purchasing power. Everybody would bring a double 
demand as well as supply: that is to say, the amount of each 

commodity which each person ^ould be willing to purchase at a 
given exchange value would in general be doubled; and the amount 
which each producer of the c;ommodity would be willing to supply 
at a given exchange value would be doubled. 

Exactly corresponding is his account of market value. The 
amount which dealers ofibr for sale at any particular value is 
governed by their calculations of the present and future conditions 
of the markets with which they are directly and indirectly con¬ 
nected. There arc some ofiers which none of them would accept: 
some offers which none of them would refuse. Hut those who can 
least afford to w^ait, and those whose expectation of the future condi¬ 
tion of the market are the least sanguine, just be induced to 
accept offers which others will just refuse. There is a particular 
exchange value at which each particular amount will be offered for 
sale, a particular value at which each particular amount can find 
purchasers. The higgling* and the bargaining of tho market tend 
to force the exchange value to that position which will just equate 

(1) As mathematicians would say, to scloct this quantity for his independent 
yariahlo. 

(2) '^Rocherches ear lea Plincipos Mathomatiquos de la Theorie dos BicheMes,’* 
Paris, 1838. 

(3) This is one of many instanceB in which Professor Gaimes might, I think, have 
appreciated Ricardo’^ and Mill^s •work more truly if ho had not given his chief atten¬ 
tion to qualitative analysis, to tho neglect of quantitative analysis. 

(4) Bk. HI., chap, ziv., } ^ Professor Oairnes insists upon this truth p. 27. 
But ho has not observed that a recognition of it governs the whole course of Mill's 
reasonings. 
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fiupply and demand: to make tHe excliange value, sucli that the 

amount which dealers are willing' to soli at that value, is equal to the 
amount which can find purchasers at that value. ^ 

It is true that Mill does not explain this carefully in his Political 
Economy. The theory of luarket values was considered by econo¬ 
mists as of slight importance, until Mr. -Thornton’s book On 
Labour appeared. Mr. Thornton’s work is not free from faults; 
but he has not received his due meed of gratitude for having led men 
to a point of view from which the practical importance of the theory 
of market values is clearly seen. In particular he led Mill to give 
an exposition of his views on the subject.^ 

Mill, following Adam Smith, insisted on the doctrine, that fluctua¬ 
tions of the market price, above and below tbe average price, are 
injurious to the community.® Some of the subtlest arguments for 
and against “protection to native industry/' turn on the principles 
involved in these doctrines ; but such arguments have not, as far as 
I am aware, received attention in this country. ^ 

A few words may be said on Mill's use of “ cost of production ” in 
his theory of international values. It has been argued above that 
when he speaks of the machinery of exchange as causing the values 
of commodities freely produced at home to bear to one another on 
the average the ratio of their cost^^of production, it would be certain, 
oven without the explanation which'ho supplies, that ho is speaking 
not of the efforts and sacrifices that were required for the production 
of the several commodities, but of their exchange measures. The 
pure theory of international values is based on the hypothesis, that 
there is no migration of labour or capital from one country to another, 
and that therefore there exist no artificial and precise common 
mcasmes of efforts, and sacrifices undergone in difterent countries. 
Therefore the machinery of exchange knows nothing of any com¬ 
parison between the costs of production of commodities produced in 
different countries. When, therefore, Mill makes any sort of com¬ 
parison between such cogts, wo may be certain (1) that he is speaking* 
of the efforts and sacrifices themselves, and not of their measures, and 
(2) that he is not professing to make an exact quantitative statement. 
And this is the fact.''* He repeats indeed from Ilicardo the remark 
that, on the hypothesis»-that capital and labour do not circulate freely 

(1) I am unable to conjecture how Gairues has managed bo to misinterpret him as to 
make the startling statemout (p. 117), **We desire to know the circumstances which 
determine price; and wo are told that the selling price is always such that the quantity 
of a commodity purchased in a given market is equal to the quantity sold in that 
market. The statemont is incontrovertible, but I fail to seo how it helps us to under¬ 
stand the {acts.’* 

(2) What Fkofosaor Caimos says on this subject (pp. 123, Ac.) appears to me to be in 
substance true, as far as it goes, and important. But he sooms to mo again to have 
overlooked some of tho work of his predecessors. 

(3) Gaimes appears not to have noticed this: hence he charges Mill with grave in- 
oonshtencies. 
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between countries, a cominodity may exchange for another produced 
in a different country, though the efforts and sacridcos involved in 
the producti 9 n of the one, have been much greater than those 
involved for the other; and the remark that a commodity may be 
systematically imported into a country which has greater natural 
facilities for producing it than are possessed by the country from 
which it is obtained. But those are merely negative statements ; 
they are not constituent portions of the theory. The functions 
which they discharge do not require that the terms in which they 
arc expressed should be capable of precise quantitative interpretation. 
We have not to decide what is the number of sugar-canes the labour 
of cutting which under a tropical sun is to be regarded os equiva¬ 
lent to that of getting a ton of iron ore, in order that we may be able 
to assent to the proposition that the production of the sugar wo 
obtain in exchange for our iron, man not have cost just as much 
labour as the production of the iron did, but may have cost either, 
iriore or less labour. Whenever, in the constructive portions of the 
theory, mention is made of a ratio between costs of production, 
reference is had tootwo commodities produced freely in the same 
country; the ^machinery of exchange is exhibited as weighing the 
expenses of production, as I propose to say, of the two commodities. 
It is true, doubtless, that Mill hjis not guarded against mistaken 
renderings of his words with sufficient fulness of iteration, but what 
he has W'rittcn suffices logically to exclude falsti renderings; and 
there are few thoughtful students who fail to pbreeive the main 
drift of his reasonings.^ 

There is much to be said of the manner in which the pure theory 
of values in an isolated country, and the pure theory of international 
values are intended to supplement each other in MilPs system; the 
powers of the two theories being combined for the solution of 
problems relating to the trade, that is actually carried on between 
(say) two different sets of people in England, or between England and 
America. But I must content myself bere^with calling attention to 
the hints and the facts bearing on this subject that arc contained in 
Mr. Cliffb Leslie’s eminently instructive and suggestive writings on 
wages and prices. Alvkeu Maiishall. 

I 

o 

(1) Great as is Iho value of Frofossor Cairnes's conBtructive and explanatory remarks 
on ibis subject, he does not seem to me to have fully entered into Mill’s position. For in¬ 
stance, when speaking of the American protectionists, he says (p. 67), ** thoy ask, how can 
we, with our high-pt*icod labotir, compete with the pauper labour of Europe P I must 
frankly own that, accepting tho point of view of the current theory of cost, I can find 
no satisfactory reply to this question.'* Hiirs answer is, of course, that if American 
producers generally should bo unublo to compote with English producers at the present 
rates of wages, a flow of gold (Cairnes here regards wages in Amorica as measured 
in gold) from America to England would set in ; by which ultimately a general fall in 
tho prices of labour and commodities in America would be effected, until American 
producers gained possession of the market witii regard to those commodities, in tho 
roduction of which thoy are at the greatest advantage or tho loast disadvantage. 
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The law of tlic old Fronch monarcliy which *cxcludod women from 
direct inheritance of the throne, by no moans excluded,them from 
great and often paramount influence in affairs of State. Indeed it 
would not bo difBcult to show that in few European countries has 
female authority been more^frequent and predominant than in the 
country which boasted the Salic law. ^V^lothcr as indigenous 
mistresses or imported queens, women shaped the poKcy and^wielded 
the power of the Fronch kings to a degree which could not be, easily, 

(l) A singular ill fortuno bus attended Madame de Maintonon*s literary remains. 
The task of publishing her letters in the first instance foil into the hands of an udveTi- 
tUror of some talent uiid mon^ impudence—Lauroifk Angliviel do la Boaumelle. His 
edition, Bovoral times reprinted in the eighteenth century, has boon accepted as fairly 
trustworthy down to recent times ; the more bo as ho was known to have been assisted 
by the ladies of St. Cyr, who furnished him with valuable original documents. It now 
appears that his edition teems with forgeries of the most flagitious kind. Ho not only 
tampered with the text of genuine letters, often actually ro-writing them and interpo- 
lating fraudulent additions of his own, but he forged whole letters by the dozen when¬ 
ever unwelcome gaps in the authentic corrospondcnco suggested or permitted Iho decep¬ 
tion. The almost iucredible extent of his imposturo was only exposed when the lute 
M, Thcophilo Lavallco commoiioed his edition of Miidaino do Malntenon’s General cor¬ 
respondence. 51. Lavalloo had himself been a dupe, like all preceding writers, of La 
Boaumellc's mendacity. About twenty years ago the need of a new and critical 
edition of Madamu do 51ainteuon’s letters and other works was much felt, and two 
editors devoted thomsulves to the task, independently and in ignorance of each otlior's 
labours, the Due de Noailles and 51. Lavalloc. 51. Guizot brought them into communi- 
oatioD, and 51. Lavallce was charged with the whole undertaking. Unliappily, he has 
died before completing bis tusk, only four volumes having appeared of his edition of the 
Letters, which was intended to comju'iao ton. 

51. Lavnllee had a vuffc for5Iadamc dt; 5Iaintenoii, and his work, (jxtending over twelve 
years, devoted to her memory^ was truly a labour of love. He disinterred autograph 
letters, whenever they had been preserved, and accepted oidy such copies as were 
guaranteed by being transcriptions from the originals iimdo by the ladies of Hfc. Cyr. ^ 
was on confronting thoso aifthentio documents with La Bcaunicdlu's edition that tho 
magnitude of tho latter's fraud was first brought fully to light. It is not too much to 
say that Madame do 51aintoiiou has been hitherto chiefly known and painted on the 
faith of this unscrupulous inventor. Kvon tho best and most I’econt books are filled 
with his fabrications ; r.y., Henri Martin, iu his ^elaborate and painstaking “ History 
of Franco," quotes almost olclusively tho apocryphal letters ; expressions as familiar as 
household words, supposed to bo Madamo do 5Iainienon’B, are now proved to be fictions 
of La Beaumello's. For instance, tho famous sentences, “ Je le reiivoio toujours affligo, 
jamais d 6 s 08 p 6 ris” “ Cola in'engago h approuver des chosos tort opposces a mes senti¬ 
ments," etc., etc., oro not 5Iudamo do Maintenon's at all, though it is difficult to banish 
tliem frnni the mind. As 51. LavoUce siiys, it will take a long time before tho false 
impression created by La Beaumello^s imposture is dispelled, if it ever is entirely. 

Of course, wo have to take 5T. Lavalloe's word for these statements. But 1 believe 
his honourable character has never been doubted, and his work proves him to have been 
a most painstaking and well-informed editor. AVhen I quote Madame de Maintenon's 
letters, it is to his edition I rofor, except when otherwise indicated. 
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matched in any other royal house of Europe. During considerable 
periods of French history the titular king is a shadow, and the fore¬ 
ground of politics is occupied hy a vigorous queen (regent or consort), 
or an ambitious concubine. From Blanche of Castillo and Agn^s 
Sorel, to Madame de Pompadour and Mario Antoinette, French 
politics repeatedly fell into feminine hands. The result was not 
often fortunate for France. Although that country has perhapa 
produced as many eminent women as the rest of Europe put 
together, it has not been happy in its female rulers. We look m 
vain through its annals for any woman on or near the throne that 
can be compared with Tsabella of Spain, Elizabeth of England, or 
Maria ^Theresa of Austria. The most beautiful and lofty female 
character, in all history, docs indeed belong to French politics ; but 
the incomparable maid of Domremy was far from any legitimate or 
illegitiihate connection with the throne, ^n all despotic monarchies 
the too frequent accident of a weak and uxorious prince leads 
naturally to the domination of intriguing women and courtly 
parasites. Th^ foreign queens, or the beauties of native growth who 
supplant them, have rarely much inducement to make a magnanimous 
use of their power. That women are capable in a high degree of 
the sentiment of patriotism, will be denied only by the uncandid or 
the ignorant. But the Salic law^,excluded from Government pre¬ 
cisely those women who by birth and education would have been 
most likely to he inspired by that noble passion. Anne de Beaujeu 
showed that a French king’s daughter could he far more worthy to 
bear rule than her brother, the king’s son. There were imperial 
qualities in la Grande Mademoiselle, which might make us wish that 
her lofty, if also somewhat fantastic daring, had found a fitter theatre 
than the grotesque tragi-comedy of the Fronde. 

Among the women who have left a lasting name and mark in 
French history, Madame de Maintenon undoubtedly holds a pro¬ 
minent, if not a chief place. The length of her reign, and the 
'durability of her influence are without paj;allel. As Louis XIV. 
reigned longer than any other king of France, so Madame de 
Maintenon occupied the position of chief favourite for a longer 
period than any one before or after her. Her extraordinary career, 
during which she travelled from the lowest depths of poverty and 
obscurity to the loftiest place but one in Europe, has struck the 
imagination and curiosity, both of contemporaries and posterity. 
Her exalted, but to the end ambiguous position, had the same effect, 
and contributed to endow her with that air of mystery of which few 
minds escape the fascination. She herself said she should be ant 
enigma to posterity, and shenseems rather to have liked the reflection 
than otherwise. The object at once of unbounded adulation and 
unscrupulous calumny, reserved and self-contained to the verge of 
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duplicity, she has left a reputation which to Ihis day remaiiiB in the 
half-light which partakes of legend. Two legends concerning her 
had commenoed before her deaths one highly flattering, other as 
hostile. According to one, she was an apparition wellnigh or quite 
miraculous, a sort of courtly^ Joan of Arc, divinely appointed 
to convert a licentious king from his immoral, ways; according to 
the other, she was a miracle of crafty intrigue, who, with a subtlety 
hardly human, had bewitched an aged* monarch into hufeiiliating 
subjection to her. We arc not reduced to a random guess that th'e 
truth probably lies between these two extremes. Enough remains 
in her own handwriting (though it is conjectured that she destroyed 
nine-tenths of her correspondence) to show us that she was e^ally 
removed from the angelic character, whether dark or light. The 
pretension of her unreserved admirers, past and present, that all* her 
actions were inspired by a ^ure and lofty piety, that she submitted 
for years to a court life of hot intrigue Jii a company the least 
virtuous from motives of perfect virtue, can only be met b^ a smile. 
The pretension of her unreserved enemies, that she with forecasting 
insight played, without conscience or scruple, her ^eep game of 
hypocrisy and ambition for the sake of worldly honour, can only bo 
met in the same way. Madame de Maintenou in this respect has 
only received the common measure of justice and injustice which 
usually falls to those who attain extraordinary preeminence after 
starting from relatively lowly beginnings. The ambitious climber 
to the giddy height is credited with a profound plan of operations 
from the first, witli a distinct view of the distant goal ultimately 
reached, but designcid all along, and Avith the artifice and cunning 
needed to secure the stages which led to it. The end of the career 
is supposed to explain its commencement. The earliest steps were 
taken in reference to the path along which the last were meant to 
fall. It is thus that Cfesar is supposed to have set out to conquer 
Gaul with the settled intention of conquering the Senate afterwards, 
and Cromwell to have entered the Long I'arliament with the matured 
purpose of bringing Charles I. to the scaffold. Sucli conceptions 
are wanting in imaginative grasp and reality. They suppose that 
human life can be written out like a Avell-coimcd play, and that the 
dim future years can hq seen through and fitted with appropriate 
stage directions. Inapplicable to the most audacious and inventive 
schemers for power, this notion is peculiarly misplaced with regard 
to Madame de Maintenon. Few of her equals in ability and force of 
character have had so little ideal lift of spirit, or of an eye far- 
reaching, and bent on distant horizons. Less than most was she 
given to building castles in the air, or to regarding as present what 
rtill lay hidden in the womb of the future. On the contrary, her 
success and her strength lay in her complete, sobriety of temper, and 
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a patience that could hot be wearied. If could have foreseen 
her career it is probable she would never have attempted it. Not 
soaring genius, but consummate common sense was her quality. It 
was far less ambition than the most watchful prudence that d^ected 
her steps, and both prudence and common sense would have dissuaded 
her from a path which she ultimately trod without a fall. 

Frances d’Aubigne, afterwards Madame Scarron and Marquise de 
Maintehon, came of an ancient family originally from Anjou, None 
of her ancestors were distinguished except her grandfather, the famous 
Agrippa d*Aubign4, the friend and companion in arms of Henry IV., 
and one of the most strenuous and original characters of the sixteenth 
century. One of the fathers of French prose and a copious writer of 
vigorous verse, he was also one of the most fierce and intrepid 
warriors of that ^vild time. He was presented to Henry as a man 
** who found nothing too hot for him,” and he proved the correctness 
of the character abundantly, especially by saving Henry's life at the 
• risk of his own. The valiant old Huguenot had a most unworthy son 
named Constant d'Aubigne, a depraved and feeble libertine, who was 
twice saved from.the gallows by his father’s influence. But the 
foolish creature, not content with spending his substance, and com¬ 
mitting rape and murder, conspired against Cardinal llichelieu, for 
which he was imprisoned for many years, and only released by the 
Cardinars death. Constant had for second wife (ho had killed his 
first) Jeanne de Cardilhac, a brave woman, but soured by her trials 
and domestic unhappiness. She went to share her scaiidalouff’^ 
husband’s prison at Niort, and there, in the extreme of privation, 
she gaA'^o birth, 27th November, ICJIS, to a girl, who afterwards 
became Madame de Maintenon.^ 

Frances had a wretched childhood, the gloom and misery of which 
were never effaced from her mind. Her mother went to Paris, and 
lived there in extreme poverty, in pursuit of hopeless lawsuits. Her 
abandoned father persevered in his vices. Her early years were 
tended by a paternal aunt, Madame de Villette, for whom, to the 
end of her life, she retained the most affectionate memory. At 
length a brighter prospect seemed to open before the unfortunate 
family. The French of the seventeenth century were not so unablo 
or unwilling to emigrate -as they have sinpe become, and Constant 
d’Aubigu^, now sixty years old, solicited and obtained the post of 
Governor of Marie-Galante, situate in Martinique. The exiles 
sailed a family of five, the father, mother, two boys, and a girl, the 
latter, Frances, not quite ten years old. On the voyage Frances 
sickened even unto apparent death. She was about to bo buried in 
ihe sea, when her mother insisted on once more seeing her child, 

(1) “La famille d*Aubigxi6 et I'onfance de Madame de MaintenoD,” p. 77, par Theo- 
ehile Layallde. 
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and finding the heart's action had not stopped, she declared that her 
daughter was not dead, and sav^ her from the deep. It was a 
narrow escape. The cannon was already charged, ter be fired as 
«he dropped into the ocean, when her mother’s importunity rescued 
her. lie fact is the more singular, as Jeanne d'Aubign^ seems to 
have been a harsh, unloving mother.^* Her daughter said she had 
never been kissed by her but twice in her life. It is probable that 
maternal coldness was assisted by religious estrangement. Her 
aunt, Madame de Villettc, was like her father Agrippa, a staunch 
Huguenot, and Jiad brought up Frances in her own faith ;»but her 
mother was a Catholic. Once wljen she took her to mass the^ little 
Calvinist turned her back to the altar, for which her ear» were ^ 
boxed; but she bore the punishment with pride, and gloried iu 
suffering for her religion, ^ , 

The Martinique adventure did not prospw. Constant d’Aubigne 
remained an incurable spendthrift to the end. Though in want of. 
means, ho yet gave his wife a staff of twenty-four slaves to wait upon 
her. At the end of two years he died, and his widow a»d children at 
unce returned to France. Again IVauces tasted the bitterness of 
dependence, and the cold welcome of indifferent relations. >She fell 
into the custody of a Madame de Neuillant, an aunt by marriage, 
wlio made her a mere drudge in her farmyard, set her to mind her 
poultiy, and shod her with sabots. The religious difficulty again 
^ came up, and she was both coaxed and coerced towards a change of 
•Jiiitli. Her precocious shrewdness was by this time enlightened as to 
t,he position of a Huguenot in France, and her conversion to Caiho- 
licism seems to have been a smooth and easy business. In her 
seventeenth year she met the burlesque writer, Paul Scarron. 

Scarron, though barely passed middle age, was a helpless cripple, 
iiaving only the use of “ bis right hand, his eyes, and his tongue.'' 
Jiut his indomitable vivacity triumplied over bis bodily infirmities, 
Sind he was regarded as one of the brightest wits and"*authors of his 
time. His writings belong to a school as antiquated and forgotten 
ill French literature as the writings of Lilly and Cowley are in ours. 
They have that perverted ingenuity and laborious pleasantry which 
seem to us so dreary. There arc few less amusing books than 
his once famous “ Romair Comique.” Yet Scarron found an ardent 
admirer in the great Racine, and in any case his house was the resort 
of the most approved wit and fashion of Paris. Frances d'Aubigue's 
forlorn condition touched the kind heart of the afflicted joker, and he 
offered her cither to pay her entrance fee in a good convent, or 
marriage. She chose the latter alternative. She was loss than half 
his age, and though called his wife, was* never anything but his 
nurse. In spite of his maladies, Scarron kept open house, and the 
company, though distinguished by rank and intelligence, was free, 
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not to say licentious in oonversation. The demure matron of seven* 

teen was at once put upon her meitle, and idie soon showed the staff 
of which she was made. In three months she had banished all 
indecorum from her husband’s table, and so impressed his oompanions 
with her worth and dignity, that one of them said if he were offered 
the choice of behaving in on linbecoming manner to the Queen (Anne 
of Austria,) or to her, he woijld prefer doing so to the Queen. With 
that she was a tender helpmeet, not only ruling his household, but 
assisting him in his literary work. For eight years the strange 
union lasted with mutual satisfaction. At his death^ Screen said he 
had but one regret, that he was unable to leave his wife better off 
than *ho did. He indeed left her little but debts. Only a few 
wee]j:6 before his death an incident occurred of singular irony. On 
August 26th, 1660, Ijouis XIV. entered Paris with all the pomp 
which the Court and the capital could command, on the occasion of 
^his marriage with his young queen, Maria Theresa of Spain. Paris 
had never seen such a show. The nobles and the municipal authorities 
vied with ereh other in lavish magnificence, and the procession 
lasted through the long hours of a summer’s day. Madame Scarron 
witnessed it as an obscure spectator, and wrote on account of it to a 
friend. “Nothing,” she says to her correspondent, “nothing I or 
any one could say could give y^ou an idea of the magnificent spec¬ 
tacle ; nothing could surpass it.” Twenty-four years afterwards 
Madame Scarron herself, after a marriage service carefully concealed, 
celebrated by night in the palace of Versailles, became the young 
queen’s successor.^ 

On Scarron’s death, she hud again to face the world without 
resources. But now she had mode iniluential friends, and she 
presently procured a pension from the Queen Mother. It was small, 
but Madame Scarron was a inistress of thrift and economical 
resource. Her inexpensive and simple attire was not without a 
certain grave coquettcrie, and she was careful to be bien chaxmte. Her 
remarkable beauty—she was generally ca)led la belle Indienne —the 
charm of her manner and conversation, caused her company to be 
eagerly sought after. But she had another gift more adapted than 
these to make her friendship valued, and that was a power of ren¬ 
dering herself infinitely serviceable to all whom she approached. 
Trained in the hard school of adversity, her natural endowment as a 
menagire hud been developed to a supreme degree. No household 
that had once received Mudume Scarron, but missed and regretted 
her when she left it. Tn tlie drawing-room, the kitchen, or the sick¬ 
room sbo was equally pleasing and unobtrusively useful: but in the 
nursery, her innate lovo'of children, and skill in their management, 
made her presence almost indispensable. In rendering these offices, 

(1) “ Correnpondanre G6n6ralc,” vol. i., p. 72. 
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' die never epaired trouble or pains. On one oocasioii she nursed an 
old lady for three months without leaving the house. On another, 
she not only took charge of Madame de Montchevreuil'e house and 
children, but attended to the sale of the farm stock as well. When 
one of her friends got married,ithe whole preparation of the wedding 
devolved upon her. It is easy to understand that such a woman was 
weloomo and popular, and what a valuable education she thue 
acquired for her subsequent career. 

Madame Scarron’s virtue is not so exhausted a topic in France as 
the similar pne concerning Queen Elizabeth, is in England. It is 
still discussed with some vivacity by her blind admirers and blind 
detractors, who seem to have inherited the passions of her fsiends 
and foes in the palace of Yersailles. Saint Simon’s calumnies against 
her are still accepted or laid^ aside with only partial sincerity, by the 
one; on the other hand, the reverence felt for her by her novices 
at St. Cyr, docs not seem excessive or unwarranted to the others. ^ 
The unprejudiced inquirer will agree with Ste. Beuve •that the 
evidence against her correctness of conduct is not wovth attending 
to. The fact that she was acquainted, not intimate, with Ninon de 
TEnclos, a friend of her husband, has been made the ground of the 
most injurious inferences and statements. The animosity of her 
enemies has blinded them to consistpney of character. Every trust¬ 
worthy record proves that Madame de Maintonon moved in a plane 
which diverged at right angles from the path which leads to sins of 
tbedesh. It was not that she resisted such temptations; she was 
not aware of .them. It was her favourite maxim that an irreproaqji- 
able behaviour is also the cleverest, in a worldly sense. She acknow¬ 
ledged that a wish to stand well with the world, and win its esteem, 
was her master passion^ and that " she hated everything that could 
expose her to contempt.” Her clear and subtle intellect grew out 
of a sod covered with snow. She owned that it was not out of love 
that she sedulously nursed her sick friend for three months, but in 
order to acquire a good reputation. It would be ungenerous to 
construe this avowal against her too literally. If not warm, she was 
singularly constant in her affections, and longsuffering even to 
timidity. Setting aside her religious principles, of which none but 
the uncandid will dispute the persistency,' even if they deny their 
fervour, it is evident that in her cool, sedate mind, the impulses in 
question found no place. Far greater and richer would she have 
been if they had. Her lips were never touched with fire, and no 
fiame, holy or unholy, ever burned in the depths of her heart. 

For about ten years Madame Scarron, after her husband’s death, 
led an agreeable life in the most refined oircles of Parisian society. 
She wxis on terms of intimacy with Madame de Sevign4, who was 
struck with the mingled amiability and accuracy of her mind. They 
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supped every night together, and Madame de Sevign^ pronounced 
her company delicious/' It was in these circumstances that, a 
proposition <waB made to her (the exact date is not known*—probably 
in 1670) which gave a new direction to her fortunes, and one very 
different from anything she could have expected. She was asked to 
take charge of certain children of her friend Madame de Montespan; 
and theiir father was rumourfdf to be no other than the king of France. 

We now enter upon a period of her life beset with doubt, obscurity, 
and legend, through which it is difficult to see one's way to trust¬ 
worthy, fact. We have the saintly legend on the one hand (which 
she herself in her latter years carefully propagated), representing 
her PS the pure soul who, from the loftiest motives, entered the 
coiqrupt atmosphere of tho court, and that by the most suspicious of 
back doors. On the other side is the legend wliich exhibits her in a 
■character but little removed from that of a procuress, with an ambi¬ 
tion as mean as it was unscrupulous. The situation, and the person 
who filled it, afford material of singular dramatic interest, in 
which the play of a subtle and complex character, winds and circu¬ 
lates amid circumstances more complex still. Our interest in 
Madame de Mainteuon is quenched as soon as we regard her exclu¬ 
sively in the light of cither legend, cither as a woman of guileless 
sinoority, or as an accomplished.,intriguer, devoid of all conscience. 
She derives her peculiar attraction and piquancy precisely from the 
constant interaction of contending motives of worldly wisdom and 
spiritual aspiration, between her struggles to secure a high place at 
court, and a safe, final retreat to the kingdom of hoiivon. She pur¬ 
sued both ends with an energy which never relented, and showed a 
tenacity which cannot be surpassed in her resolution to make the 
best of both worlds. « 

She met tho tempting offer to take charge of the King's natural 
children, with refined diplomacy. With Madame de Montespan's 
children she said she could have no concern, but if the children in 
question were indeed the King’s, and his Majesty were pleased to 
lay his commands upon her, she was ready to obey. A widow in 
narrow circumstances might have been excused if she had shown 
less self-control and insight in the jjresence of an offer which pro¬ 
mised emolument and a" secure future. Sut Madame Scarron saw 
to the bottom of the situation at once, and how different would be 
her position if she were employed by the King, or only by his 
mistress. The King did lay his commands upon her, and at once, 
with prompt energy, she took tho whole burden of. her new office. 
This burden was no light one. The most complete secrecy was one 
of the stipulations, and she conformed to it with an exactness which 
would have done credit to a commissary of police. She was lodged 
with her young charges in a roomy house in the then remote quarter 
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of the Rue de Yaugirard, but concealed, with an innate genius for 
dissimulation which could dispense with teaching, her new occupa¬ 
tion even from her most intimate friends, Witii .unconscious 
ndi^eti she boasted in after life of her successful duplicity, and con¬ 
fided to the virgin innocents of St. Cyr the story of her adroit man¬ 
agement in hiding the results of sin. ^ Often,’* she said, I passed 
the whole night watching by the bedside of one of those^ children 
when unwell. I returned home by a back door in the morning, 
and, after dressing, I went out in a carriage from the front door to 
the Hotel d’Albret, or Richelieu, in order that my usual circle 
might not suspect that I had any secret to keep.” She frequently 
went on foot to escape notice, and carefully disguised, carrying Jtinder 
her arm clothes, and even food, doing any household work that j)re- 
sented itself, in preference to admitting indiscreet strangers.^ 

Not only Christian saintliness but a strong sense of human dignity 
might have shrunk from such offices. We^nast remember that after 
all such behaviour was fairly in accordance with the viejvs of the* 
courtly world at the time. Vice was not vice when practiced by a king. 
Madame Colbert had taken charge in a similar way of Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere's children, and nobody was shocked. Neither is 
Madame de Maintenon shocked. But her new position brought out 
prominently, perhaps fully reveulc^, to herself for the first time the 
two master motives which guided her through life, worldly advance¬ 
ment, and salvation in the next world. No one knew better than 
she that the licentious court of Louis XTV, was about the last place 
in which a sensitive piety could feel safe or happy. On the other 
hand, no courtier at St. Germain or Versailles was more determined 
to push his fortunes by pleasing the king. Hence an inward conflict 
which required to be quelled. Hence the need of a sophistry to 
deceive self and others as regarded the impulse which retained her in a 
position so inconsistent with her principles of religious severity. She 
know well that she was envied rather than blamed for the post she 
had secured, but she insists on being -pitied for it, strives to make- 
herself and others believe that she does violence to her feelings by 
remaining in it, and that her one anxiety is to got away. She was 
much helped in this rather difficult task by a judicious choice of a 
(ionfesBor, an intolligont»toady, the Abbe* Gobelin, who was careful 
to advise her to do precisely what he saw she wished. We may 
well believe that he at an early period assured her it was her duty 
to remain at court however painful it might be. Churchmen in 
liouis XIV.’s. time knew the value of court favour, and a person so 
near the king os the governess of his children was too valuable a 
friend to be allowed to indulge in weak scruples about the spiritual 
healthiness of the place. In the first instance the rather slow-witted 

(1) '* Correepondance O^^rale," vol.l., p. 146 
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Louis had felt a dread of Madame Soarron, her reputation as a ^ 
esprit was a little alarming to His dignity. It was only through 
Madame de.M<mtespan’s influenoe that his repugnance was overoome. 
But when he knew her better and saw her closer a great change'took 
place in his impressions. He dissovered that the demure and 
humble head nurse -of his children possessed an intellect w'hicdi by 
its culture, delicacy and penetration eclipsed the boisterous vigour of 
his mistress. He found his way with increased frequency to her 
apartment, and seemed to take more pleasure in his visits the ofbener 
they w^re made. What did these things mean ? ^ Though verging 
on forty Madame Scdrron still retained much of her early beauty, 
the severity of her morals had long been celebrated, her reprobation 
of uncbastity was notorious. The court, as a microcosm of France, 
contained a devout party, as well as parties who were by no means 
devout. These good men, of whom the Due de Montausier and 
Bossuet were the recognised chiefs, while reverencing their king to. 
' the vergp of idolatry, were yet pained beyond expression by his 
licentious lifp: his frailty in the presence of female beauty tarnished 
in their eyes all the surpassing glories of his reign. If ho could 
only be converted to virtuous habits nothing would remain to be 
desired ; but his inclination to appropriate to himself the wives of 
other men was a menacing eyil which threatened to bring the 
country to ruin. His wars and reckless expenditure, and the wide¬ 
spread misery they caused, were visitations in which piety saw an 
Almighty hand. These were calamities from which one should pray 
to be delivered. But the king’s incontincncy was a misfortune far 
more urgent and dangerous than any of these. And yet it was a 
difficult subject to approach. Mascaron, by a sermon of indiscreet 
zeal on the observance of the seventh commandment, had drawn upon 
himself rebuke and disgrace. I^erhaps the same sentiments from the 
mouth of a pretty woman might be better received. With whom 
the thought originated does not appear. But it is certain that the 
devout party were not long in coming to the conclusion that Madame 
Scarron might be successfully used as a sort of female missionary 
to bring about the conversion of the king. Herewith a prospect 
opened before her beyond the dreams of hope or ambition. All 
contradictions were reconciled. Piety and patriotism, charity for her 
neighbour, just pride in her king, all converged to command her to 
stay at court, to save his soul and make her own fortune. 

But although the theory was clear, its application was beset with 
difficulties. The elements of the problem were complex and not 
easily co-ordinated. Firstly, there was the large debt of gratitude to 
Madame de Montespau^ for her introduction to court. Secondly, 
there was the king’s passion for his mistress still at a high tonpera- 
ture. Thirdly, there *were the children to be reared in dutiful 
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reverence to the king, but in a strange ambiguous attitude towards 
their mother. Fourthly, there were the interests of rdigion which 
commanded the expulsion of the benefactress, and thcurough 
reformation of the king’s habits. The skill with which Madame 
•Scarron rode these four hox^es abreast proves her to have been 
endowed with very extraordinary qualities. , She commenced by 
putting herself in a safe position Against any reproaches of the 
mistress, by exhorting her to a godly life*. Loyal friendship* Christian 
charity, could not do less than warn an erring sister of the danger of 
her ways. But after this frankness she was free to speak to the 
king, when opportunity offcifed, and the ample mantle of religious 
zeal was more than sufficient to shelter her from all insinuations of 
ingratitude or self*seeking. As regards the children, the obstacles * 
were trifling, Madumo Scarron’s pure and perfect love of children is 
■one of the most attractive traits in her character. It cost her 
nothing to win their love from their har^Ji and imperious mother. 
Remained the fourth impediment, the king’s attachment to hiij 
mistress. 

No sacred hard, or, what would have been much better, no prying, 
■eavesdropping Boswell has painted for us the “ terrible scenes ” 
which soon ensued. When it at last became clear to Montespan 
that her creature, her underling, her drudge, was threatening to 
become her rival, the explosion of choler, as we may well conceive, 
was very grand indeed. Pent up together in a narrow space at 
Versailles or St. Germain, the two ladies were brought into daily, 
almost hourly, contact. It was a situation to bring out the fighting 
qualities of tame women, and neither of these was tame, though 
they differed much in their style of courage. It says a good deal fur 
their self-command that they never came to blows. Once apparently 
they nearly did, when they suffered themselves to bo surprised by 
the King in a crisis so violent that he found them quite hot with 
the ardour of battle. With a simplicity which must have been 
feigned, he asked what was the matter. Madame Scarron recovered ^ 
her calm on the instant, and made answer, “ If your Majesty will 
pass into the adjoining apartment, I shall have the honour of telling 
you.”^ Montespan let them go, choked, wo may presume, with 
floods of rage, bewildei^nent, and despair. Her soft, feline enemy 
then unbosomed herself to the King, told of the harshness, the 
injustice, the cruelty of Madame do Montespan, and struck an atti¬ 
tude, we may depend, in which piety, beauty, and Christian resigna¬ 
tion struggled to produce a complete effect. Have you not 
remarked,” said the King, rather imgallantly, “ how her fine eyes 

(1) H ae pasae Id dea choaes tcrribles ontre Madamo de Monteapan et moi: lo roi eu 
fat hier t6nLom.’*—**Correapoadanco G6n6rale,*' vol. i., p. 264.—^Mem. d« Madame de 
Oayltu. * 
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fill with tears whenever she hears of a touching and generous 
action ?” It was a churlish question, and must have been a heavy 
blow, showing that fine eyes might still be a match for religious 
lovemaking, and a menacing hint not to proceed too fast, or attempt 
to carry matters with a high hand. ^ But Madame de MaintenOn’s 
endurance and tenacity of patience were more than equal to the 
emergency. “ I spoke yesterday,’’ she writes to the toady con¬ 
fessor, Madame de Mohtespan, and begged her and the King 
not to consider any ill-humour I showed as a proof of sulkiness 
towards them. She and I are again to have a conference this 
morning. I intend tabe very soft in *'dll I say ; still I remain firm 
in the intention to leave them at the end of the year, and I shall 
. employ my time till then in praying God to lead me where it will 
bo best for my salvation,” ^ It would no doubt be difficult to draw,, 
with perfect equity, the line here which separated subtle self- 
deception from half-conscious hypocrisy. That both were present 
twe may charitably believe—cant and sincerity; or, as Mr. Carlyle- 
says, “ sihccre cant.” However, men and women must fight the^ 
battle of lifeVith such weapons as they can command, and neither 
cant nor sincerity could he dispensed with in this crisis. With a 
devout party anxiously looking on and watching this singular duel 
between two strange champions, with an immoral party equally 
anxious and supporting the cause of “ fine eyes,” one could not 
alford to give points. All the more reason for making one’s own 
side feel the value of the services rendered. “ I know,” she writes- 
to the useful confessor, “ that I can save myself here, but I 
think I could do it better elsewhere. I cannot believe it is God'a 
wish that I should suffer from Madame de Montespun. I have a 
thousand times desired to take the vows, and the fear of repenting 
such a step has made me pass over impulses which many would have 
considered proofs of vocation.” The confessor, for once, proved 
himself a dunce as well as a toady, and'began to take her at her 
* word, and hinted belief in her wish to adopt a religious life. She 
lost no time in undeceiving him. “ I have expressed myself badly,’^ 
she writes, “ if you understood that I was thinking of becoming a 
nun. I am too old to change my position now, and according 
to the fortune I receive from the King” (^he was justly expecting 
a fitting reward for the trouble she had taken with his children), 
“ I shall set about establishing myself in perfect quietude.”® Before 
her brother, less diplomacy was required, and to him she says, ” It 

(1) Jo priais lo roi ot ello de no point regarder la mauvaise humour oh je lour par- 

raisBais coniine une houderie contra eux.Madume de Montespan et moi devons 

nous parler co matin: cescradema part avoc beaucoup de douceur.**—*'CorreBpondance* 
(T6n6rale,” vol, i.j'p. 212. 

(2) ** Jo me Buis xnal expliqu6e, si vons avez compris que je pense k ^tre religiense; 
•ttis txop vieillo pour changer de condition.**—Corrospondance G^nlrale,*' vol. L, p. 210. 
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■was thought I had been got rid of here’^ (at Versailles), ** but you 
who know me will also know theft I am not so easily got rid of.” ^ 
These extracts, taken from her letters written at the mpment, which 
might be indefinitely multiplied, give a very different impression 
from that of the simpering l^end which, long years after, she pro¬ 
pagated for the edification of her novices of ,St. Cyr, in which she 
appears as the meek and miraculous instrument of a higher power, 
and touching victim sacrificed to the needs of state. 

At last Montespan’s broad moon of favour waned, nari’owed, and 
disappeared, and Muintenon waxed brighter than over in anti¬ 
thetical splenddur. Her uirilinching admirers await us here with 
arguments, they deem demonstrative of her pious and perfect^* disin¬ 
terestedness. Between Montespan’s eclipse and the queen's death,* 
they ask us how to explain her conduct except on the hypothesis of 
her unselfish regard for tlfe king’s morals, her devout yearAing to 
make him a model of continency and Christian virtue. The queen, 
we are told, declared that under God she owed it to Madame db 
Maintenon, that after twenty years of neglect her husbancl began to 
treat her with kindness. It is supposed that this evidence of Madame 
de Maintenon’s purity of motive cannot be resisted. She could not 
have foreseen, it is remarked, the queen’s proximate death. She 
could not, if she had, have aimed at taking her place, and as for 
taking the place of Montespan, it cannot even be mentioned with 
propriety. Therefore pure religion, and nndefiled by worldly 
interest, alone impelled her. Is this conclusion quite clear ? Let 
us grant that she reconciled husband and wife. Let her have all the 
credit which such an achievement deserves. From her point of view 
it wuH a triumph fitted to win the applause of angels, and we need 
not doubt that her good work was its own I'cward. Let us also 
loudly proclaim that her own virtue was impeccable, and that she 
would have given her body to be burned, rather tlian yield a hair's 
breadth to unchasfcity. But was there no other path open along 
which ambition could move? Was there not a place vacant for a* 
female confessor, or rather was not that place already admirably 
filled in the unanimous opinion of the godly by Madame do Mainte¬ 
non herself? And was it not a place of surpassing honour, and 
exquisite in its singularity ? Let us imagine a woman in whom the 
vulgar passions are extinct, or rather never existed : let us suppose 
her with a strong propensity to a formal and legal righteousness, who 
coupled therewith a deep but wary ambition. Thus stated, the 
problem is as good as solved. But farther, was the queen a hindrance, 
or not rather a valuable instrument in her hand? The queen was not 
a rival to be feared for a moment—tbo pooy meek woman who stood in 

(1) **. . . . Ton crut dtro defuit de nouB. Vous croirez biqn, tous qiii nouBconnaissez, 
qiie Ton no s’oad4&it pas si aisdment."—CorreBpondaiticc Gen6rale,'* rol. i., p. 336. 
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such awe of the king, that she trembled in every limb when he aent 
for her unexpectedly. What would have been dangerous was 
another youpg mistress of Madame de Montespan type, brilliant 
and enterprising, who might soon make havoc of the king’s 
good resolutions, and fill the faces of the devout with shame and con¬ 
fusion. But while the queen* lived, and the king remained on good 
terms with her—and the femald confessor who had done so much might 
be trusted to ensure that—a pledge for his good behaviour was, so to 
speak, held in hand. So far from being an obstacle, the queen was a 
most useful pawn in Madame de Maintenon’s game, and we may well 
believe tLat her death’filled the lattef with no sligtit perturbation. 
It clanged indeed the position into a critical phase. Madame de 
' Maintenon’s place, beside a widower, was very different from what it 
hod been beside a married man, protected by his wife. Would the 
newlytacquired virtue of the king remain firm ? Policy dissuaded 
another marriage with some foreign princess. Another young royal 
family was not to be desired in the state of the finances, but no one 
could guarantee that one would not arrive, if the king married again. 
But what was the alternative ? Madame de Maintenon, we are told, 
at this time passed through a period of mental anxiety, very unusual 
to her austere and self-controlled temper. She not only shed abundant 
tears, but became so restless that she roamed in the forest of 
Fontainebleau, with a single companion, sometimes even at unseemly 
hours. The few letters she wrote at this epoch reveal profound 
agitation of spirit. Presently the clouds break, and she is seen 
sitting in lofty calm, radiant with a happiness wdiich she does not 
explain. It is probable that during this trying interval the proposi¬ 
tion of her marriage with the king was discussed and decided in the 
affirmative. We may well believe that so momentous a decision was 
not arrived at without aching doubt and hesitation. The exact date 
of the marriage has never been divulged. All that is known is that 
probably in June 1684 seven persons were assembled at midnight in 
one of the private apartments of the palace pf Versailles. These were 
the king and his bride, Father la Chaise, who said mass, the 
archbishop of Paris who gave the nuptial blessing, Louvois and 
Montchevreuil who were witnesses, and Bontemps, the first vaht de 
chamhre, who prepared the'ultar and served jthe mass. The widow of 
Paul Scarron had become the actual but unrecognised queen of 
France. She was forty*nino, and the king forty-six years of age. 

J. Cotter Mokison. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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The two groat free govOmments of the world are for the moment pasBing 
under a cloud. America is disgraced the exposure of administrative 
corruption, and England by more than 6ne exhibition of pfErliamentary 
levity and hypocrisy. 

The proceedings of the last month with respect to the Eoyal Titles Bill 
have been tainted with hypocrisy from be^nning to end. Everybody is 
perfectly well aware that this Bill was introduced to gratify a personal 
wish of the Sovereign. That wish may have arisen from a kindly solici¬ 
tude to mark the Queen’s sense of the friendly reception of her ^pn by 
some of the great native prii^ces in India, or it may have been prompted by 
difficulties alleged to exist in domestic ceremony and family etiquette. We 
do not exercise x)tirBelves in these high maitera. We would only say in 
passing that the Queen can hardly he blamed for supposing thg.t a personal 
wish for what seemed no more than a trifling personal decoration would be 
respected and gratiiied. How is the Queen to know that the boundless 
loyalty about which the newspapers are never wearied of raving is not to 
be taken seriously V If she opens parliament, or visits a hospital, or does 
any other work of duty or supererogation, she reads the next day in half 
the journals in the country that shTe has been received with the fervent 
acclamations of vast crowds, that English subjects never loved a sovereign 
so devotedly in all our history, that we cherish the monarchy as the saving 
keystone of the social arch, and so forth, through the whole gamut of fulsome 
homage. If a member of her family goes to a provincial town to open a 
public hall, or at a public lunch, the same unmanly chorus rises and swells 
and sinks away. How can the Sovereign know that all this is mere words, 
the mechanical adulation of the cfnqnc / It ought not to be impossible for 
mayors to receive royal personages, and for al)le editors to report' and 
comment upon their doings, with perfect respect and even gratification, yet 
in a manly, sensible, solf-reSpecting way. 

The feeling of the county is perfectly plain. There are the people of thtf 
Court Circular, who may be credited with an honest Oriental delight in self¬ 
prostration. There are the great aristocracy, who look on the crown much 
as the Venetian senate looked on the Doge. It is an appendage of their own 
system, and a token of security for their position, but still always to be kept 
strictly in its place. Then there is a base little multitude among the new 
rich, who would probably barter away every political right they have if that 
would procure them some trifle of recognition, some wretched bauble, from 
the fountain of honour. The bulk of the middle class have a friendly, but 
not in the least degree enthusiastic feeling, about the throne; they are glad 
that it is respectable and clear of scandal,—and this, it seems, is too rare a 
trait in monarchy not to be cherished and greatly expatiated upon. The 
women of the middle class, being excluded from public interasts of a real 
kind, and with no better field for their imaginations than a rather dreary 
and narrow &ith, have a sort of superficial attachment to the person of the 
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sovereign. Most of the clergy, for the same reasons, profess the same senti¬ 
ment. The common people, that is to say the bulk of the nation, are fond 
of pageant, and if they do not see a prince too frequently, will cheer him as 
readily as any one else associated with a pageant, but not more readily. There 
is no envy in an English crowd, nor is there fetish-worship; only a natai*al 
curiosity. Those whose lives ape very hard are ever curious to see the 
representatives of luxury and splendour, as if they were beings from another 
sphere. A's to the institution of monarchy, they are not hostile to it; they 
are indifferent. The lustre and antique renown of our throne, of which so 
much has been said lately, is to them naught. They have no defined desire 
for a republic, though it is worth noticing^that any reference to the stout 
rcqiublicau effort in France is sure to be received with enthusiasm in any 
great ^blic meeting in England. Friendly respect and good-will seem to 
us to be the terms that most truly describe the prevailing feeling about 
the Queen. 

This is a very different thing from true imaginative loyalty, and a very 
different thing from that abject sentiment which makes the newspapers 
tinreadablo by self-respecting Englishmen when such an event takes place for 
instance as the Thanksgiving of February, 1872. The Queen, however, must 
naturally bo the*last person in the country to find out that the language of 
“ municipal sycophants,’* to borrow Mr. Anderson’s wholesome description, 
and of rotund leading articles, is mere moonshine. If all that the claqimurH 
said was sincere, the Queen might well suppose that there could be little 
reasoh why she should not add an ornament to the crown; and yet the 
high personage who is the object of all these professions no sooner seeks 
to put a little more gilding on the state coach, than she finds that she was 
only treated to a Grand Jjama’s adoration on condition of imitating a Grand 
Lama’s nullity, and existing without will. 

The fii'st announcement that the Queen was about to take a new title 
was received with moderate satisfaction. The general feeling was that of 
Mazarin, when young Lewis XIV. objected to call Oliver Cromwell by the 
usual style of sovereign rulers. Shall I call such a fellow my brother 1 '* 
“Aye,” said Mazarin, “ call him your if need be, if you would get 

from him what you desire.” If the Sovereign'^sought an Indian title, why 
^llot ? The public on the whole was rather gratified at the titular recogni¬ 
tion of our vast responsibilities in India. This’assent was due to careless¬ 
ness. People had not realised that sycophants would be likely to transform 
the customary titles into the phrases of imperialism. The Minister’s aria 
began at the beginning. He talked of prerogative and wished to conceal 
the proposed title. To take a leap in the dark of this kind was too much 
to be bofno even by the present House. Then he proceeded to invent 
reasons why it was desirable that the imperial title should be assumed. 
The princes of India wished it and the people of India would rejoice in it. 
When asked to give evidence of this, he refused. Everybody knows that there 
is no such evidence, and there can be no such evidence. Everybody knows that 
the alleged reason is fictitious. Various other shifts came next, such as- 
the assertion that the crown would receive new splendour; followed by 
the assertion shortly after ;that the Queen is never on any account, either 
herself or her family, to be allowed by her ministers to use the title of 
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Empress or any of its appurtenances in England! Then came reasons which 
Mr. Lowe energetically qualified as “miserable frivolity and drivelling," and 
which it would be humiliating to reproduce. And finally, Mr. Disraeli 
intrefddly declared that the real reason was a desire to warn Russia that 
her advances in Central Asia towards our Indian frontier had at length 
put us on our mettle, and that *we should give that power the effective 
warning that was needed, and stimulate J:he loyalty and confidence of our 
Indian fellow-subjects, by conferring a title on the Sovereign •which will 
be translated by the same word as that which translates her present 
title. We could, wish that Mr. Lowe or Mr. Cowen had found in 
their hearts to .describe this audacious statement by its pl|iin name. 
If, as for some reasons seems probable, the Uovernment is going to 
lend an ear to the ideas of the Bombay school as to the Nort^ West 
Frontier—and on those wo pronounce no opinion—they are certainly' 
not the men to suppose that that stern problem will bo solved by any 
legerdemain of styles and titles and ceremonial proclamations. If tlie Russian 
advance unsettles India, and stirs a ferment in bazaars and villages—and 
there are too many good grounds for fearing that this must bo the case—ne 
man on earth can believe that the disturbance of feeling will be ftppeasedTjy 
the mummeries of the herald and the court usher. Of coutse Mr. Disraeli 
docs not believe it. The history of the Royal Titles Bill has been a series 
of mockeries from beginning to end. What men of honour and integrity 
do Lord Palmerston and TiOrd Russell seem! No worse degradation of the 
character of parliament has ever taken place. The title itself is a matter 
of secondary importance, compared with the hypocrisies that have accom¬ 
panied its assumption. Certainly those persons—and they arc not wanting 
—who would be glad to see England free of the social demoralisations which 
are inevitably bound up with a hereditary monarchy that has survived into 
4in industrial society, can find nothiug to regret in what has happened. 
Apart from whatever eflect it may have had in diminishing the personal 
popularity of the Sovereign—a point on which we do not care to dwell—it 
has left an ilbsonnding word among the old titles, like the fiy in the 
apothecary's pot of ointment; and it basset an example of unsettlement 
and resettlement of title, which may perhaps sot men thinking in the days 
of one of our future Emperors. If posterity has improved as perfectibilitarians., 
hope, Mr. Disraeli's memory will scarcely be of the kind to make a diadem 
of his conferring sacred. 

Meanwhile, the public sentiment on the new title is not in the least voho- 
mont. The original careless approval has boon succeeded by a mild irrita¬ 
tion. But outside of Pall*Mall and some of’the London newspaper ofilces, 
there is nothing like that indignation , which it is convenient to manufacture 
at Westminster for party purposes. The title is in any case a trifie, com¬ 
pared with the demoralisation of public character ; and even the extremest 
Liberal may deplore the sight of a groat body of men, who in private life are 
the souls of uprightness and truth, greeting with * loud and protracted 
cheers' arguments which they must know to be neither more nor less than 
mendacious. 

The same fooling is moved by the futile policy of the goverzunent as to 
the Churchyards (Mar. 3). Here again the matter has marks of dissimula- 
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tioii. liberals wont the qaestioii of the ehnrehyards settled for two 
reasons. In the first place, the proper settlement of that question will be a 
sign of the moderation, reasonableness, and good sense of the eeclesiaatioal 
p^y, and the more of these quaUties is spread over the country, the better 
is the prospect for those who have good and reasonable causes in hand. 
The partisans of disestablishment, for instance, can desire nothing so much 
as that the occlesiasticai party should show an honest and candid spirit in 
the smaller things, as that will be the best pledge for right conduct when 
the time comes for the greater things. , Another ground for wishing the 
Burials Bill out of the way is that it impedes progress towards a much more 
important,Bill. It allows too many members of parliament and too many 
aspirants for parliament 'to keep a groat reputation for love of religious 
equality at a very choap price. It is time that such persons should be 
‘pressed to consider the full extension of the principle of religions equality, 
and nht allowed to escape on some partial application of it. Meanwhile, 
no doubt, that principle must he brought forward in its reference te) minor 
questions, such as the Churchyards or the Schools. The discussion that 
takes place on the minor questions serves to educate opinion, and opens a 
way in men's minds to the full doctrine. The attitude of the ecclesiastical 
party in this potlr matter is a more effective nuswer than any Liberal could 
have devised to the amiable school of the CompreLonsionists. And it is 
unfortunately difficult to respect our opponents as we could wish, when one 
thinks of them submitting to he led to their little victory by a leader who 
says it is a sanitary and not an eccleciastical question. This, however, is 
only another illustration of the hypocrisy of the present parliamontoi'y 
parties. 

The Home Buie section enables ns to furnihh one more example of the 
same vice. The proceedings in connection with the Municipal Franchise 
(Ireland) Bill are a practical demonstration of the utter hollowness of the 
current assertions of the readiness of English parties to concede equal 
rights and privileges to the sister kingdom. The Home Bulers are bent 
on proving that the existence of the Union in its present form per¬ 
petuates distinctions between the two countries, to the injury of popular 
self-govemmcnt in the smaller island. The Municipal Franchise Bill 
. was promoted by the whole strength of the pai*ty which, we must always 
remember, undoubtedly represents the wishek and aspirations of the 
great majority of the people of Ireland. Its object is to assimilate the 
municipal government of the two countries. It affects only the internal 
arrangements of Irish local affairs; it does not even indirectly threaten the 
continued subsistence of Imperial relations. On the contrary, nothing 
would be more likely to weaken the demand for separation, and to fuse the 
interests of the two nations, than a frank concession of the demand for 
identity of institutions. Yet the claim is resisted by those who denounce 
Home Bole as an artificial and factious remedy for an imaginary grievance; 
and the Irish people are told that English statesmanship will deny what 
Irish folly ignorantly asks for. It would bo wiser to assume, if we are 
really anxious to cement the union, that the Irish people ore the most fitting 
jndgos of what is best for them, especially when they do us the honour to 
base their request on our experience and example. 
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^..*The Tinm newspaper seked the, oeoamn for one of these Aly attacks 
upon onr mnnicupal institations bjr* which it strives to force on public 
attention its favourite device of the Gomulative vote. The Times is 

f 9 

still a ^eat political power in this epontry, but it will seriously strain its 
influence, if, in order to push a particular manipulation of voting power it 
thinks it necessary to parade a epical contempt for the local government 
which has played so large a part in the education of the English people, and 
has enlisted the active cooperation and sympathy of disinterested citizens of 
ail classes in every city and borough in the country. The writer uf the 
article on the debate on the Irish Municipal franchise, speaking probably 
from some smay acquaintance with the parochial government of the 
metropolis, which is under the administration of Innumerable vestries,, and 
is denied the privileges conceded to many a small provincial town, ^ays of 
our municipal government generally that *' it is commonly ignorant, fre-‘ 
quently solfish, occasionally corrupt.” No statement could be more mislead¬ 
ing or more unfair. Iho nfombors of our reformed corporationfiT are as 
well informed about the subjects of their administration, more unsolfish 
and less corrupt, than the House of Commons itself. When the Timen 
goes on to say that the great defect of our municipal institutions is that 
those who contribute the smallest proportion of local taxation should be 
able to extinguish the representation of the rest,”,it merely repeats, with 
the substitution of one word, the argument of those who opposed the 
Reform Bill of 1682, and every subsequent effort to enlarge the basis 
of the Buflrage. And this alleged and unproved defect would certainly 
not bo remedied by the Cumulative vote, unless in those exceptional 
instances where a miscalculation in the probable result of this arithmetical 
device has given for a time the representation into the hands of a minoi*ity 
of the electors.’ 

Nor does onr present experience give the least ground for saying that 
the Cumulative vote would improve the character of the representation. 
School Boards ai*e not on the average more enlightened or more honourable 
than Town Councils. In some cases the novelty of their work, and the 
fact that ministers of religion and women are eligible, have attracted some 
now, but not necessarily better qualified elements, and introduced them to 
public life. It is observable, however, that many have already fallen out* 
of the ranks, and their places are being refilled from the ordinary constituents 
of the local authorities. On the other hand, the introduction into Town 
CouncDs of any system of minority representation would largely increase the 
obstructive power of certain anti-social sections of the community—as the 
publicans and the owners* of small house property* The true remedy, as 
we said last month, for any real or apparent defects in our municipal 
government is not the cumulative vote, but cumulative functions, though 
for that matter neither of them necessarily excludes the other. 

A very serious increase has been announced in the expense of the army, 
but parliament has not given to the subject any of the attention that was 

PXOmiBed. at the heginnlllg of tho aok»aion. diaouBnlon. fka iook. ‘pltt.oA -wsum 

entirely hollow. Both parties haye a distinct presentiment that neither the 
extra twopence per day, nor any other augmenfption of pay such as parlia¬ 
ment would consent to, is at all likely to give us the number and quality 
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of men that are wanted. Bnt neither party is prepared to face the 
risk of any stops tending to the substitution of a national for a standing 
army. The Conservative classes are from all their sentiments and tradi¬ 
tions hostile to a redaction of the professional armed force, and they are 
hostile to that transfer of all power to popular hands which would be the 
result of substituting a national training. Of the Liberals, many are still 
in the bonds of the old delusion Ahat Great Britain will never again be at 
war, and that if she is at war, invasion is impossible. Others are too acute not 
to see the insecurity of both of these propositions, but they lack the courage to 
admit to their minds the only practicable conclusion. No doubt a certain 
amount of courage is needed to urge upon a constituency snch a proposal for 
a national training to arms as was set out by Sir Henry Havelock in the 
last number of this lieview. The demonstration against the most whole¬ 
some drill enforced in the London Board Schools was a significant 
symptom of the popular dislike of compulsory military training, even in 
its ino^t rudimentary and harmless form. !the feeling of the Volunteer 
movement, however, ought npt to be forgotten on the other side. Meantime, 
ft cannot be too constantly repeated that the people of Great Britain are 
living on like a merchant who 'refuses to insure. The military exports 
know this, and so do many men of high political authority. They can only 
hope that the deluge will not come till they arc gone. 

Wo have spoken of American corruption, and the financial scandals of 
which their newspapers bring us fresh details every day. At any rale, the 
partisans of despotism cannot be allowed to find any argument in this. In 
absolute governments, like Russia, for instance, administrative corruption 
is still more common. Only the control of public opinion is less vigilant, 
and tb^ press less free; consequently, abuses go unpcrceived, at least by 
foreigners like ourselves. But for all that, it must be confessed that when cor¬ 
ruption invades the highest spheres of administration, whether in America or 
olsewbcre, wc are bound to seek the cause of so grave and distressing a malady. 

Montesquieu, repeating tbe ideas of old writers, says that virtue is the 
base of a republic, as honour is the baso of a monarchy. At first this seems a 
hard saying. Virtue, one thinks, is nccessaiy under all forms of govern- 
-• ment, but why moro necessary to a republic than to a monarchy ? We 
perceive the difference if we look at what is hap'pening in the United States. 
In a monarchy, high functions belong ordinarily to men who are wealthy, who 
have great consideration, and who are protected against temptation by their 
desire not to lose caste, in other words by honour. In a republic, popular 
election brings to the front persons of humble origin, of no rosources, and 
eager to get on in the world. Bo long as simplicity of manner and 
severity of principles prevail in the country, men of this kind remain honest, 
as until lately was the case in the United States. But when the taste for 
luxury and costly pleasure begins to spread, they no longer resist the oppor¬ 
tunity of growing rich at the expense of the state. People have mocked 
tbe old idpa that only an ai^stere life and Spartan habits are suited to the 
republican system, and the United States used to be expressly cited to 
illustrate the complete copipatibility of democratic institutions with the 
accumulation of wealth and boundless opulence. Circumstances are showing 
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that the ancient philosophers were right and the modem eeonomistB 
wrong. We shall see it more and‘more clearly established that a demo- 
<;ratic system cannot last without great equality of material conditions. If 
wealth accumulates in the hands of the upper classes, then two causes 
of destruction will threaten the {epublic. On one side the lower classes 
with votes at their disposal, will be inclined |o strike those above 
them, by throwing all the social burdens vpon them. On the other side, 
the small men finding themselves in office, hnd their covetousneks aroused 
by the examples of prodigality in the opulent classes, will insist on living in 
the same style. Then if at the same time religion and morality have lost 
their infiuence, what will bo Ic^ to arrest the decline ? The community 
will be pillaged and justice put up to auction. This is the very picture 
that New York has presented for some years, and the outlines of the same ^ 
spectacle are becoming fatally visible in the Federal Government. Every¬ 
where equality is excellent. In a democratic republic it is indispensable. 

The recent events in France deserve the closest attention. A political 
problem is at issue of the very highest importance both for England and for* 
all the continental nations. Will they succeed in definitely founding the 
republic in a great country that has for centuries been accustomed to 
monarchy ? “ But,” the French republicans will answer, “ the question is 

settled once for all. Behold the Chamber of Deputies. We are 830; 
92 Bonapartists, 58 Orleanists, 86 Legitimists ; in all, no more than 186 
monarchists. Wo have thus a majoTity of two-thirds, and we have the 
same in the Senate. We are therefore the masters; we shall not only 
uphold republican institutions, we shall have a republican govomment as 
well.” The monaent Avhen everybody says that the Republic is definitely 
established is the most opportune possible for asking whether it will last. 
The monarchists have brought it into existence without intending it; the- 
republicans may slay it without knowing it. 

M. Guizot who destroyed the monarchy in dread of a republic, still 
confessed that the republic which he dreaded was the noblest form cf 
government. If, as the constitutions of free countries proclaim, all powers 
emanate from the nation, tb2n logically he who exercises executive power 
ought also to be chosen by the nation. The hereditary and irresponsible * 
qualities of the crown, by placing it above the national will, are evidently 
an inconsistency in a country of self-government. The more enlightened 
the citizens become, and the more conscious of their rights, the more 
, firmly will they insist on conducting public affairs either by themselves or 
by delegates of their own Selection ; Ihe less readily will they allow these 
powers to fall into the hands of a monarch acting independently of them. 
The republican system seems therefore to be the ideal towards which all 
nations are moving at a more or less rapid rate. 

We must, however, confess that history does not by any means corro¬ 
borate these anticipations. We have seen a number of republics trans¬ 
form themselves into monarchies ; there is no axample of a great monarchy 
succeeding in transforming itself and continuing to exist as a republic. In 
the middle ages from the north to the south Eusope was full of republics. 
Only Switzerland remains. Two great nations, France and England, have 
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attetQpted with heroic efforts to found the republic. Both have failed, 
and I^noe has failed twice. The gfeat Polish republic was partitioned, 
and when Bi^Ihiere wrote his history, he thought he could find no better 
name for it than The Anarchy of Poland. Each of the great shocks that 
Europe has undergone has been fatal to a Republic, so delicate seems 
their constitution, and so little adapted to brave the storms of the modem 
epoch. The wars undertaken at < the end of the last century to found new 
republics ended by killing nearly all the old ones, and the war of 1866 
closed the career of the only two that still survived in Germany, Frank¬ 
fort and Hamburg. 

No doubt, on the other side of the Atlantic new repuhlios have arisen, 
but those of Latin origin drag on an existence which is consumed by 
anarchy, without even the ability to settle a government strong enough to 
secure order. The great English Republic alone has prospered, and its 
development has been so wonderful that it has filled the friends of demo¬ 
cracy with hope. It must not, however, be forgotten that the United States 
have enjoyed quite exceptional advantages, which we need not now 
Enumerate. Whut then is the conclusion from the facts ? One thing 
only, not t&at France ought to despair of founding the republic, but that 
the French republicans ought to be persuaded that the success of their 
enterprise presents enormous difficulties and demands infinite perspi¬ 
cacity and prudence. France is bound to remain a republic under pain 
of dishonour and ruin, for if the existing regime were to fall to pieces, 
tho Empire is heir. Now what could the Empire be in the hands of 
a lad devoid of experience, and a woman who is ignorant, bigoted, and 
passionate ? Two dangers may imperil the Republic: on tho one side tho 
impatience of the republicans: on tho other the alarms of the Conservatives. 
The French in general, and especially those who style themselves children 
of the Revolution, arc, ns we all know, endowed with a spirit of excessive 
abstraction and misplaced logic. This spirit leads them to insist on the realisa¬ 
tion of their ideas, without paying any heed either to the nature of things, 
or to the reactions they may provoke. As soon ns they think they have 
truth and right on their side, all is to yield. “ Perish the colonies rather 
them a principle! This sums up that heroic out impracticable policy. 

* The pusillanimity of the Conservatives constitutes another danger. As 
soon as ever they miss the support of an oppressive and repressive govern¬ 
ment, they are sure that all is lost, Tho Red Spectre is an object of 
genuine dread to them, as ghosts arc to little children. They dread the 
division of property in a country where proprietors form tho majority of the 
nation. It was they who threw the country' into the hands of Louis 
Napoleon in terror of the ‘ Partagenx.' To-day the sects have made no sign. 
Socialism has not even shown its flag in the last elections. Communism 
seems dead. Still tho Conservatives are afraid. Tho memories of the 
Commune,—which in tinith are not very cheerful,—^haunt them and make 
them tremble. After the Dufaure ministry, they seo Gambetia; after 
Gambetta, Naquet; after Naquet tho incendiaries of the Commune, restored 
by an amnesty. 

These alarms are puerile, the Republicans will say. In the two Cham¬ 
bers the majority is republican, but of a moderate andieaeonablorepab- 
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Uofttiism. France hatf never been more more eeriouely devoted to 

indastry, less disturbed by factions. * We cannot take any account of these 
baseless fears. But then, unhappily, these fears are a fact, and wo ou£^t 
always to take account of facts, however absurd they may be. Such appre¬ 
hensions may have tWo consequences, equally vexations. The first is this. 
The Conservatives are the rich, and it is ^e rich who maintain that trade in 
luxuries on which great towns live, and Paris above all. It is the confi¬ 
dence of the rich that keeps up prices, •and it is high prices that keep 
industry going. The existing mechanism of exchange and industrial 
organization is very perfect, but at the same time very complicated, and 
as a consequence of being it is very exposed to derangement. For 
two years France has been reassurod. Economic activity has taken a won¬ 
derful start. To inspire any disquiet as to the future is to arrest fhis, and 
then people begin to cry out: “ This cannot go so. The true r^ublic, 
the republic governed by republicans, kills credit, trammels industry, impo¬ 
verishes the country. How much better things went under the Empire, 

and so forth. • 

The second danger which may result from these alarms is that they may 
take serious hold of the mind of the President. This side the question 
is difficult to clear up; it is full of unknown elements, bift everybody feels 
vaguely that there is peril. Up to what point does the President admit the 
practice of the constitutional system, which gives to the Chamber the right 
of imposing ministers on the executive power? Would he resign himself 
to a Gambetta ministry ? It is not^many months since M. Buffet declared 
to the Chamber that the Marshal would never lend himself to be the 
instrument of radicalism. The President wrote him a letter of congratu¬ 


lation on these words, though they undoubtedly contained the threat of a 
coup d*etat. Now that the country has given a great majority to those 
whom M. Buffet called the Radicals, the President may have undergone a 
change of sentiment, but he may also believe in a social danger only to be 
conjured away by his own hand. A piquant saying is attributed to him, 
which he probably never uttered, but which perhaps conveys his impres¬ 
sions:—“ dit nagiiere: /y reste, Atijourd'kiii, j*y iMte^ mais 

je n*]/ suia 2 }lu 8 .” Soldiers bn the Continent, at any rate, do not love and 
cannot love the constitutional system. The spirit of an army is different 
from the spirit of a parliatnent. In the army the chief commands, and the 
subaltern obeys. In parliament it is all discussion and criticism. A 
Chamber that obeys and does not discuss, like the Legislative Body under 
the first Empire, is a decoy, only serving to mask deception. An army 
that discusses and does hot obe}’ is a public danger. There is, therefore, 
necessarily, at least latent, antagonism between the army and the parlia¬ 
ment. It is certain that the President cannot feel any sympathy either with 
the Senate or the Chamber, with which he is called to govern. A general 
accustomed to command is ill prepared to play the delicate, submissive, 
self-effacing part of a constitutional sovereign, on whom the majority im¬ 


poses ministers and laws. , 

It is hardly likely that the President intends to make a coup d’etat in his 
ovm favour. He has no children; he is nqt in a position to found a 
dynasty; he would therefore gain nothing by it. But exasperated "by the 

T T 2 
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ezigez^es of the Left, alarmed at the agitations which they might provoke, 
he might possibly tb^k it his duty to take energetic measures to save 
the country.’] Already those have been found about him to give him 
counsels of this kind, and persons will certainly not be wanting in the 
future who will tell him in all good faith that this is his bounden duty. 
The present situation is not unlike that of 1789: the same confidence ia 
the definite establishment of a free regime: the same danger of conflict 
between the two powers; but<with this difference, that Lewis XYl. was a 
weak, vacillating, and disarmed man who could not count on the troops, 
whereas Macmahon is a general of great energy who would certainly 
succeed iqi raising the troops against the bavards, 

When we think of continental affairs, we must always take account of 
the undeniable fact, that the constitutional system is at the mercy of the 
army, and only subsists by. sufferance of the executive power. A Chief 
Magistrate invested with the chief command of the troops, always comes at 
last, if ^he is bent on it, to make liimself loved by them, and from that 
moment he has it in his power to sweep away any parliament that may 
thwart him. By instinct the officers are attached to the executive power, 
because tha% power has the sword, and they have little loye for those who 
discuss and paie down the war estimates. As for the common soldiers, 
unless a very powerful idea is cairying away the whole country and acting 
on them along with the rest, they will follow their leader. From this it 
follows that a parliament ought always to avoid driving the executive power 
into a comer. ■ 

If that be done, a coup d’etat would then not be impossible, if the con¬ 
servative interests were to be alarmed to such a point as to make the 
maintenanco of the republic seem a social danger; and if at the same time 
the President were to bo forced to countersign measures that he considered 
it a dishonour to approve. 

The declaration of war against the Dnfaure ministry by M. Gambetta's 
journal seems to be a mistake. It was the monarchists who made the 
Bepublio; it is the parliamentarians, and not the republicans of the eve and 
the republicans pure, who are best fitted to accustom France to it. The 
hour has hardly yet come for thinking of a Gambctta ministry, M. Gambetta 
will have more real power and influence in guiding his friends in the 
Chamber than in office, where he would find himself unable to satisfy those 
who had borne him thither. People have watched him conducting the 
electoral campaign with such skill, moderation, and clearness of judgment, 
that a mass of prejudice against him^has already disappeared. But we have 
to watch what his line of conduct will bo now that he is at the head of a 
numerous army in the Chamber. The rational policy would consist in 
abstaining from the overthrow of the existing ministry, and in pressing upon 
it all the measures proper for the consolidation of republican institutions. 

It has been said that the elections to the Chamber had a very marked 
anti-clerical tendency, and in fact, as the clergy everywhere supported the 
enemies of the Bepublic, they have found themselves sharing the rout of 
their allies. The republicans are almost all of opinion that measures must 
be taken to arrest the pr^ess of ultramontanism, which has been so 
systematically favoured under every previous system. But what measures ? 
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To combat the political action of the Oatholic Charoh which according to 
the decisionB of its infallible head^ ia hostile to all modem liberties, there 
are, it seems, two means: the first, which might be called the Apierican 
system, consists in the complete separation of the Church from the State, 
and in ignoring the very existence of the different denominations. The 
second, on the contrary, consists in fortifying the action of the State on the 
different churches; in upholding them, oq the one*hand, in so far as they 
spread moral and religious notions among the people, and on the atherhand, 
in reining them in, whenever they attempt to interfere in political affsirs. 
This is the system which is now applied in Prussia, and which was followed 
by Lewis XIV, ip the articles of 1682, and afterwards by Josppb IL in 
Austria, and by William in the L"ow Countries. 

In France the separation of the Church from the State was inscribed in 
the programme of nearly all the republicans as well as of many moderate' 
liberals, like Laboulaye and Fressense. It would begin by at once^sup- 
pressing the budget of worship. At present Gambetta himself declares 
that this is a measure to be kept for a later day; and he is probably right, 
for it would give rise to violent straggles and desperate resistances, which 
onght by all means to be avoided at the opening of a regime which is still 
new and exposed to many threatening hazards. It is in the field of national 
education that they ought to stay the encroachments of ultramontanism, 
for in no other field are they more dangerous. Whoever is master of 
education is master of the future. With the present Senate, it will 
probably bo impossible to repeal the new law on superior instruction, 
detestable as it is, but they might arrest its main vice by restoring the 
examinations to the State professors. The mixed juries they have adopted 
for the purpose of conferring academic degrees ore the most mischievous of 
all systems, as experience has shown in Belgium. Several partisans of the 
Wullon Law who sit in the Senate, M. Laboulaye among others, resisted 
this feature, and would probably help to abolish it. It may bo said that 
the exercise of the liberal professions ought to bo completely free; but 
if we believe that examinations are needed as guarantees of professional 
capacity, it is the State only that can by its representatives decide whether 
these guarantees are adequate. Private institutions ought to be subjected 
to control, and not to exorcise it. Superior instruction ought to bo com-, 
plctcly reorganized on the 1)iiso of the ancient universities, like those of 
Germany to-djiy and those of France in old times. It ought to be liberally 
endowed, so as to be on a level with the scientific institutions of other 
•countries. Primary instruction ought to be withdrawn from the predomi¬ 
nant influence of the clerg^f, and out of the hands of the Petits Freres, who 
are gradually taking the place of the lay teachers. Instruction ought to be 
declared free and comi^ulsorj’, as M, Buruy wished to make it in the days 
•of the Empire. The Republic cannot be solidly established nor produce 
good results, except by the general diffusion of knowledge. 

The declaration of principles communicated to the two chambers by the 
Dufaure Cabinet was conceived in an excellent spirit, and has been taken 
, well by journals of every shade, except the lidpublique Franq(tm. What is 
satisfactory in this document from the European point of view is that it is 
so thoroughly pacific. Gambetta himself speaks in the same sense. France 
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fleeniB bent on ooncentratmg all its activity on the difienlt work of internal 
reconstmction. Saoh an attitnde public opinion iff a great {dedge of 
peace, for this among other reaaonB, that it takes away from Germany 
every pretext, and what ia more important, every reason for deaking or 
intending war. 

Perhaps M. Gambetta has made a false step in trying to effect a fosion 
among the various groxips of tbe left, so as to offer a nnited oppositi<m to 
the Cabinet. It is, however, «to be said that he is strictly following the very 
course which would be followed by an English parliamentary leader. Tbe 
French Conservatives are really acting in distinct violation of the English 
practice^ Imagine a majority of two hunted for Disestablishment, and the 
Sovereign proceeding to appoint a ministry of which the most severely 
anti-^cclesiastical member should be, say, Mr. Forster, with Lord Caimes 
and the Marquis of Salisbury for colleagues. However, as a matter of 
facf, and probably judiciously, the majority of the republican party has 
given* the ministry credit for their good intentions. Provided the Cabinet 
displays adequate energy^in purifying the administration, especially the 
•pifefects, and provided it adopts an anti-clerical policy, it will have the 
support of the Assembly. 

In the pref'ious Chamber tbe extreme republicans drew nearer to the 
moderates. The same took place in the country, and will go on in the present 
assembly. No doubt it has happened to minorities to find themselves 
transformed into majorities within a very short time, as was seen so often 
in the various assemblies of the Revolution. But at that time opinion and 
the current of things were as hostile to the government as to-day they 
are favourable to it. Need of change was as imperious then, as need of rest 
is now. This is why neither the Bonapartist minority nor the radical 
minority has a chance of arriving at a majority. Only violence and gross 
imprudences could strengthen Bonapartism in the country. M. Dupont 
White, an eminent publicist, thus sums up his optimistic views at the close 
of a letter addressed to the present writer; ** The republican party 
augmented and strengthened as it is by so many monarchic auxiliaries, by 
so many considerable personages, might soon become what the Liberal 
party was under tbe Bestoration; that is to Say, serious, practical, re-assur- 
ing, capable, in short, of governing France us she needs to be governed for 
her own peace and that of Europe." 

Romanism, that creed of concord and peace, has received a rude blow by 
the defeat of Don Carlos in Spain, and by the anti-clerical elections in 
France, but without allowing itself to feel a idoment's discouragement, it 
strives its hardest wherever it preserves any infiuence to keep that privilege 
of persecuting dissidents which is one of its dogmas. In Spain the bishops 
threaten war against the government of King Alphonso, if it retains tole¬ 
rance and freedom of worship. The ministry wavers. In tho Tyrol, the 
central government had given leave to constitute protestant communes, and 
to erect a church destined for protestant service at Meran, where many 
Germans pass the winter. The diet has at once declared that its privileges 
are violated, and that thp holy land of the T 3 rrol is profaned. Count 
Brandis even read so factious a declaration that the Emperor was foroed to 
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close ihe provincial diet of the Tyrol. In Italy the ultramontane party is 
also making ready to descend into the arena and to present itself at the 
polls. But the Vatican hesitates, because it sees that the national sentiment 
is still too powerful to leave any chance of success to a faction wliose avowed 
aim is to restorer the temporal power and so to unmake Italy. 

j 

The Italian cabinet has announced a pieejT of good "news to the country. 
For the first time the budget balances. The unpleasant situation of the 
treasury was the only dark spot in the serene sky of the Peninsula. If 
the country could obtain, as Minghetti says, a real surplus, and slightly 
diminish or at lea^t redistribute the burden of taxation, Italy would find 
herself in a better condition than any other continental country. She has 
no desire to attack, and she ought no longer to fear attack herself, so' long 
as the majority in Franco remains republican and anti-clerical. She might * 
then dispense with the erection of fortresses that must be extremely useless 
in any case. Especially mighf she eifect large savings in the navy.* She 
has sold the best part of her fleet; lot her abstain from replacing it. The 
recent discussions in England as to the value of ironclads prove that,* 
thanks to the enormous and profound transformations in the naval material, 
the money devoted to them is as good as lost. All is at the mercy of a 
new torpedo, or a new system of ramming. Let Italy hero imitate the 
United States, which are waiting until the great trial between armour¬ 
plating and cannon is definitively settled. Whatever Italy may do, the 
lYench navy will always be stronger, than the Italian. Austria, on the 
other side, has not the least desire to re-ocenpy the Peninsula. If some day 
France were to invade Italy, she would do so by land. A serious attack by 
sea is scarcely possible, now that war is made by great masses, and Italy, 
when acting on the defensive disposes of the railways to eflcct a concentra¬ 
tion of troops. It was possible to disembark a body of 20 or 80,000 men, 
when the enemy on land had no more than 100,000 for the whole force 
at his disposal. But by virtue of her new military organization Italy will 
have 700 or 800,000 men. Let her take care of this army, without raising 
the military estimates too high, hut let her cut ofl* all expenses on a 
navy and on fortresses. If besides retrenching her expenditure, she wishes 
to increase her resources, let her impose a heavy succession-duty, and ^ 
suppress collateral successioilB beyond the fifth degree. A tax on succes¬ 
sions is the least felt of ail taxes, because it touches nobody when it is 
imposed, and only strikes at the moment when it is most easy to pay it. 

A Budget that would balance would be for Italy the final consecration of a 
solidly constituted nationalit9\ Her enemies have always said that her finance 
would be her ruin. The recent announcement, if it conies to be realised, 
will do more than anything else to silence all anti-national intrigues. 

The purchase of the railways by the State is a great economic question 
which engages both Germany and Italy at the same moment. In Germany 
their aim is strategic and political. They seek to turn the iron roads into 
instruments of war in the hands of the Hnad-Quarters Staff, and an 
agency of centralisation in the hands of the Empire. The railways of 
^sace-Loiraine are already worked by the imperial administration; they 
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wish "to oxtend the same system to the whole German network. There 
are on all these lines places to give away by thousands. By giving them 
to partisans of German unity and the central government, they form in 
innumerable centres, wherever ^there is a station, a focus of centralist 
propagandism. In Italy the aim is partly of the same kind. But they are 
also naturally anxious to withdraw from lihe hands of a foreign company 
the lines of Upper Italy which cognmand the entrance of the kingdom. 

Apart from all other economic and political arguments for and against 
the ownership of railways by a government, we cannot deny—^whether thia 
be good or bad—that it is an application of Socialism, The business of a 
railway i^ perhaps the most difficult of all businesses. It ;jisks for technical^ 
administrative, legal, hnahciol, knowledge of the most accurate sort. Every 
day it'js necessary to resolve the most delicate problems connected with the 
'maintenance of the permanent way, the system of locomotives, the condition 
of the rolling stock, the faros and rates. The rosponsibility is of tho 
gravest; If therefore the State carries on the railways with success, when 
it has the monopoly of them in its hands, then it is evident that it would 
manage even more readily and successfully coal mines, metalliferous mines, 
and forests! (as the Prussian government does); that it could also manufac¬ 
ture tobacco, si!igar, wrought iron : in a word could carry on all the great 
industries. Germany, Belgium and Italy, are entering on this path by 
monopolising all the iron roads. Have the Statesmen who take the initia¬ 
tive in this measure foreseen, and deliberately faced its consequences, or 
ore we to see in it a sign of the times, and a proof that, as the Kaiheder- 
Socidlutcn maintain in Germany, the part of state-intervention will go on 
steadily increasing, instead of diminishing into non-exisicnco, as was so 
willingly believed not long ago ? A grave question, which we shall not 
attempt to answer here. 

In the East, Austria seems to have decided to act energetically to pre* 
vent foreign succour from penetrating into Herzegovina. Will this be 
enough to bnng about the submission of the insurgents, and will they 
succeed in hindering Servia from taking a part in the struggle ? It is to be 
hoped 80 , for the sake of avoiding further shedding of blood. Russia 
.desires an end to the insurrection, because she is not really prepared ta 
derive any advantage from action in this quarter. But the reforms imposed 
upon the Turks, if they are carried into execution, will hasten the &11 of 
their power. What makes progressive peoples advance, kills peoples that 
are stationary. Credit which has fertilised western Europe is the plague 
of Turkey and Egypt, because it is applied to o^er-stimulate ur-prodnetiv6‘ 
expenditure. The railways that the Porte has constructed at immenso 
sacrifice, will enrich the raytdis, the Christians, the rural Slavic popula¬ 
tions; they will place all these in direct relation with their brethren 
of Austria, and will contribute powerfully to fortify the sentiment of 
nationality. The more the subject populations become civilised, the less 
disposed will they be to support the yoke of the Turk. The railway is so 
powerful an instrument of progress that before many years it will end in 
the emancipation of the Balkan peninsula. 

March 27, 1876. 
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Thk blue book which furnishes the mutter for this article ha^ been 
lon^ looked for, and had it been well done would liavc been of great 
value. In the discussion which must precede any thorough revision^ 
of the land laws it would have been well if we had been fully 
supplied with authentic and relevant facts. Unfortunately the 
book before us throws very scanty light on the questions which 
suggest themselves in dealing with tho laud tenure of England. 
Some general results of an aiqiroxiinate character wo shall be able to 
glean from its pages; but we must say at the outset tbiit from its 
omissions and from its careless composition its value as a means of 
information is comparatively small. 

It would not bo lair to blame altogether the Local Government 
Board for these deficiencies. In the first place, the scope of the 
inquiry delegated to them was fur too limited. The origin of the 
return ^V'as a speech of the Earl of Derby in Eebruary, 1872. His 
purpose avowedly was to disprove the statements made by many, 
and prominently by Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. John Bright, and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, as to tho^mall number of persons Avho owned the 
land of England, and that that number was diminishing by the absorp- ^ 
tion of small holdings through the operation of the existing laws. 
Mr. Bright, in a speech at llochdalo (November, 1863), had said, ^ 
“With laws such as we have, Avhich are intended to bring vast 
tracts of land into the possession of one man, that one man may 
exercise vast political jfcwer, that system is a curse to the country, 
and dooms the agricultural labourer I say to perpetual poverty and 
degradation.” 

We remember Mr. Goldwin Smith's account of the attempted 
arrest of Hampden, “and how 4,000 freeholders of Buckinghamshire 
rode up to protect him. Where are those 4,000 freeholders of 
Buckinghamshire now ? ” asked Mr. GoldAvin Smith, and Mr. 
Disraeli was supposed to have made a very witty repartee when he 
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answered the query, “TThere you would expect to* find them—in 
the county of Bucks.” We shall see from this blue hook how' far 
the answer was justified. 

On many other occasions these and other prominent liberals have 
dealt with this question, of the ownership of land, and sometimes 
have, no doubt, been led into making^exaggerated statements as to 
the concentration of it in vefy few hands. This book will be of 
use in thi^ respect, that henceforward wo shall be able to tell within 
comparatively close limits what is the extent of great estates, and 
how far the land is owned by small proprietors. But the return 
will not, do much more than this. One point in which it is very 
defective is in not discriminating between town and coimtry. The 
Scotch landowners* return is much more satisfactory in this respect. 
And^as'to house property, the statement of owners is very deceptive; 
the return sets down leaseholders of more than 99 years as owners. 
This greatly misrepresents the value of the ground landlords’ interest 
in many of the large towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, where the 
land is let^for 999 years, or on chief rent. On the other hand, we 
cannot doubt that many leaseholders for short terms are set down as 
freeholders. It would have been far more satisfactory if the towns 
had been returned separately from the country; and if in the towns the 
ground landlord and the intermediate lessees had been all set down. 

But, besides the faulty and inadequate method and scope of this 
inquiry, we have to complain of great inaccuracy and carelessness in 
the compilation. This carelessness and ignorance are not surprising 
when we consider on whom we have to depend in the last resort 
for the materials. The returns have been furnished by the clerks 
to the poor law guardians. Of late years there has been a column 
in the rate book for the name of tlie owner; but as the owner is 
not rated, this column is to a certain extent surplusage, and there¬ 
fore is either not filled up, or filled up at random ; or an old entry of 
an owner is allowed to remain on, though tjie ownership has for some 
time been changed. 

Again, the clerk to the guardians has to depend on the parish 
overseer for his information on this point. The overseer is very 
often a small farmer, or even a mechanic. Many of them are very 
ignorant, and very unwilling to take any trouble, besides having 
little experience in drawing up statements. 'The office of overseer is 
not one which as a rule is desired, and consequently in many parishes 
the ratepayers are forced to serve in rotation. Thus we have a number 
of new men coming into office who know' and care for nothing but to 
get through their year’s duty with the least possible trouble. 

Another cause of error in tho returns is that as they come from 
the different unions, where a landowner has land in two separate 
unions, he may easily appear twice ovei*, since there does not seem to 
have been any comparisan of the different lists in the country, but 
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only in the Local Government office. We are told in the introduc¬ 
tion that upwards of 300,000 applications to clerks have been made 
in order to clear up this matter of double entries. W^hatever may 
have been the number of corrections, even a casual examination of 
the book shows a great nuipber of errors still apparent on the face 
of it, and there is reason to suspoot a very.great many more. To 
give a few instances of these ertors, we find in Cheshire, Mr. 
W'illiam Lcgh, of Lyme Hall, Disfey, returned as owning 1,633 
acres, and next to him wo find Mr. W. J. Legh, as owning 5,109 acres 
—these two owners being one and the same, but the probability being 
that the ono return was mdAo by the clerk of the Macclesfield Union, 
the other by the clerk to the Stockport Union. So again, in ^eshire, 
the Rev. T. F. Hayhurst appears as the owner of 7,353 acres. The 
same gentleman has been returned under the name of France,* as the 
owner of 2,418 acres. There arc two other entries of lanfl, one of 
933 acres, the other of 151 acres, whicji, though belonging to the 
same gentleman, are set down separately. These mistakes canftot 
of course be corrected in the London office. A local assessment 
committee or some such body is the only one that can be expected 
to get county returns corrected. A very cursory inspection of the 
blue book revealed several other similar cases of double entry, some¬ 
times because as to one property the name of a dead father was 
kept up, and for another property the name of the son now owning 
it was inserted; sometimes, where the owner has a double name, in the 
one case the property is set down to one name, in another to another. 

One source of great deception in this blue book is the way in 
which the ownership of glebes by the clergy is treated. Sometimes 
they are properly returned in italics as corporations: The Rector of 
A, the Vicar of B. Sometimes the clergy are set down by their 
names as owners, as though they were private proprietors. Some¬ 
times the clergyman is omitted entirely from the list of proprietors, 
whether in his own name or in that of his church. To give one or 
two instances of this, we may notice that the Bishop of Carlisle 5s 
set down in Cumberland simply as the Rev. Harvey Goodwin, Rose 
Castle, 162 acres. The Rev. Thomas Erskine, Rector of Ufton, is 
set down as a private landowner in Berkshire. 

In Cheshire hardly.any of the clergy arc entered as corporations; 
not more than four for the whole county. 

This omission of many of the clergy from the list in their corporate 
capacity, and the entry of them as private landowners, makes a great 
difEorenco in the number of private landowners appearing in the blue 
book—especially when we consider that there are more than 10,000 
clergy owning glebes of more than ap acre, and who, therefore, 
should appear separately. 

The column of valuation is still more deceptive than the column of 
acreage. 
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In the first place, the valuation including Only the valuation for 
rateable purposes, there is no entry Of mines, other than coal >mines. 
Way leaves, a source of so n)pch profit in the mining districts, dcnot 
appear, nor do rights of shooting. Again, „as to collieries, the 
column of value merely includes the rfiJcable value of the colliery, 
not tho royalty paid, which may exceed or fall below the rateable 
value. As jbo houses, the framers of the report have set down in 
some cases the whole rateQ,ble value to the ground landlord who is 
only reversioner, in other cases they have omitted the ground rent 
altogether. Thus the value set down to tho Earl of Stamford from 
his Lancashire property is notoriously inadequate, the whole town of 
Ashton-tmder-Lyne being his. Similarly other Lancashire proprie¬ 
tors, such us Lord Egerton of Tatton, ^Sir Humphrey do Trafford, 
the Earl of Wilton, and many others do not. appear at all accurately, 
on account of the land about Manchester being let in perpetuity or 
for 999 years. 

The recent blue book on the financial condition of tho two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, gives us an opportunity .of 
testing the return before ua in certain cases, mid so inferring tho 
value of those details which wo cannot test. 

Tho following are some of the results. 

In the county of Cambridge the parallel columns below show tho 
acreage of the college property as act forth by their own detailed 
^'eturns specifying each farm, and as set forth in tho landowners* blue 
book from the clerks to the guardians. We must remark that these 
college returns do not include the acreage of their house property, 
and; therefore, will bo a little under the mark, and w'oodlauds have 
pot been included, because as they are commonly not rateable, the 
rating returns would not include them. 
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Univorsity I'uiancial Beturns. 


i* 

Londowncra’ Blue Book. 


St. Peter’s 


+ 

3oG 


1,909 

Claro 

2,822 

+ 

287 


2,535 

Pembroke 

^,087 

+ 

17 


2,000 

Gouville and Coius . 

1,838 

+ 

162 

{ 1.514 
( 162 

1 1,676 

Trinity Hall 

778 

+ 

61 

1 ) 


717 

Corpus Christi . 

1,801 

+■ 

103 


1,639 

King's 

1,872 

—' 

108 


1,980 

Queen’s . 

2,400 

— 

09 


2,488 

St., Catharine’s . 

826 

— 

181 

1 989 ' 

i 18 . 

11,007 

Jesus 

2,332 

+ 

do 

2,237 

Christ’s . 

2,184 


160 


2,344 

St. John’s 

3,182 

+ 

732 


2,450 

Magdtllene 

180 

+ 

3 


186 


V 


Carried forward 
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0 

UnlTersity Finanoial Botunu. Lan.dow&en’ Blue Book. 


Brought forward 
Trinity 

. 2,336 + 

407 . 

1,860 

Emmanuel 

232 + 

8' 

• . 224 

Downing - > 

. 0,031 — 

1,350 

7.381 

« • 

9 

33,2S4 acres.* 

« 

• 

32,662 acres 


Thus, after allowing for small variations, wo have such instances of 
gross neglect as the following:—St. Catharine's is entered twice, for 18 
acres and for 989 acres, Gonvillc and Cains is entered for 162 acres, 
and again as Cains for 1514, To Downing College there is^an excess of 
land of 1,350 acres set 'Sown, giving the college more land in 
Cambridgeshire than it has in all England. Trinity is deffeient by 
467 acres, and St. John's by 732 acres, 

A similar table for the Oxford colleges, in Oxfordshire, gives the 
following results. 


Oxford Colleges—PR orEBX'^ ix OxFOiiDsniBE. 


XJui 


versify FiiiAnciBl UctnmB. 


landosmcrs* Blue Book 


University 

9 

• 

9 

85 


24. 

109 

Balliol 

• 

• 

• 

« 

339 

— 

73 

472 

Merton 

• 


9 

1,303 

+ 

8 

1,295 

Exeter 

• 

• 

• 

1.9SO 


16 

1,936 

Oriel 

• 

• 

• 

2,125 

+ 

229 

1,896 

Queen’s 

• 

• 

• 

•2,311 

+ 

425 

1,886 

New 


m 

■ 

0,903 

+ 

1,159 

4,744 

Lincoln 

• 

A 

• 

992 

+ 

121 

868 

AU Souls 

• 

• 

• 

1,180 


4 

1,176 

Magdalen 

9 

• 

• 

5,001 

+ ' 

1,734 

3,267 

B. N. C. . 

# 

• 

• 

2,280 

+ 

075 

1,611 

C. C. C. . 

# 

9 

• 

1,044 

— 

139 

1,683 

Christ Chui c’h 

• 

9 

t 

10.590 

+ 

5.759 

4,837 

Trinity . 

9 

9 

9 

2,300 

+ 

1,977 

323 

St. John’s . 

• 

9 

9 

3,188 

+ 

279 

2.909 

Jesus 

• 

• 

9 

614 

+ 

12 

C02 

Wadhain . 

• 

# 

• 

• 

072 

+ 

503 

109 

Pombroko 

• 

• 

• 

441 

— - 

1 

442 

Worcester 

• 

9 

• 

210 

43,076 


a 

219 

30,384 


Here we have even a w orse disproportion than before. In the case 
of Cambridgeshire, may suppose that to a large extent lands havet 
been given from one college to another, for the totals nearly balance. 
But in Oxfordshire, we * have a very groat disproportion; ncarlj’* 
13,000 acres havo gone astray and remain unaccounted for. Pro-" 
bably in many cases the land has been set down to the tenants as 
owmers. There is strong reason to believe that this is the case with 
Trinity in reference to numerous copyholds for lives hold of the 
college in the parish of Wroxton. Many of tho nasaes of the 
tenants of the college appear in the. landowners’ return as owners,. 
and though the statements of acreage do not exactly ^tdly, yet' 
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probably it would turn out to be so, especially as the 323 acres set 
down to Trinity College in the landowners* blue book, correspond 
pretty nearly with tbo 346 acres of corporate college property held 
at rack rent; the 1,454 acres, which are let on beneficial lease, 
having most likely nearly all been credited to the occupier.^ 

A few other discrepancies as fo college property, culled from other 
counties, will suffice to show .hew little reliance can be placed on this 
new Domesday book. 

In Lincolnshire the landowners* returns give 1,539 acres to 
Magdalen ^College, Oxford. The colleg^fs own rotura shows 2,193 
acres on beneficial lease, 142 acres rack rented, 44 acres trust 
property,, a total of 2,379 acres. 

The^ landowners’ return gives 5 acres 3 roods in Lincolnshire to 
Oriel College; The college itself returns no lauds in Lincolnshire. 

In Devonshire, King’s College, Cambridge, is entered twice over in 
two successive lines, with different addresses ; in the first instance as 
owning 102^ acres, in the next as owning 2,677. In fact King’s 
College has in Devonshire 3,127 acres. In the same county, Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, is set down for 246 acres in the landowners’ 
blue book. The college returns 714 acres in its own statement of 
college property. In Essex the landowners’ blue book gives 571 
acres to Brasenose College. The college returns 635 acres. The 
landowners’ blue book gives 129 acres to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in Essex. Neither Magdalen College, Oxford, nor Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, returns any lands in Essex, 

Oriel College returns 2,509 acres in Berkshire; the land- 
owners’ blue book gives it only 1,740 acres in that county. St. 
John’s, Oxford, has 5,551 acres in Berkshire; the landowners’ blue 
book gives the college only 3,668 acres. University College is 
returned as owning 47 acres instead of 94 acres. 

Merton College has 1,025 acres in Cambridgeshire, but is set down 
for only 108 acres. 

These few figures are enough to show that this blue book has been 
most carelessly compiled, and that in all probability it greatly 
exaggerates the number of owners by setting down occupiers as 
owners, besides entering the same owner over and over again. 
Having said so much of the deceptive character of the blue book, and 
of the way in, which it exaggerates the number of owners, let us now 
see how far (taking it for what it is worth) it justifies the views of 
those who procured its publication. And first let us examine the 
status of those 4,000 freeholders of Bucks, who according -to the right 
honourable member for that county are still there. The return gives 
us 3,288 freeholders above an acre, owning 455,056 acres, and 6,420 

(1) Horny Fox, of Nowthrop, is ontornd as owner in Landowners’ blue book for 
80a. 3r. 14p. The satno name in oaterod for the same acreage as teuant on beneficial 
lease from Trinity College, Oxford: other iaetancee might be cited. 
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owners below an acre, owning 1,153. These last must be nearly all 
either owners of houses or cottages in the small towns and villages, 
and in no respect correspond to Hampden's yeomen, who were pre¬ 
pared to ride up on their own horses to defend their member. 
But perhaps Mr. Disraeli thinks that the 3,288 oivners of 455,056 
acres, that is of all the county csccopt the 1,100 acres above 
mentioned, and 3,000 acres of waste, are fairly representative of the 
same class. Let us investigate the book a little more closely. 

First of all we find that of these owners 268 are corporations, 
owning 23,859 ^cres; the pwncipal being th 9 University of Oxford, 
and 20 colleges, owning 11,177 acres; seven railway companies 
owning 2,087 acres; the Mercers' Company owning 1,384*acresj 
tho Crown more than 700 acres ; the Ecclesiastical Commissipners 
and 4 deans and chapters i,676 aci’es. , 

Thus wc have left 3,020 owners, owning 431,197 acres. Of 
these * * 


2 own more than 

10,000 acres 

26,620 

2 „ 

9,000 to 10,000 

») 

11^470 

2 

7,000 to 8,000 


14,853 

1 

6,000 to 7,000 


6,688 

4 ,, 

5,000 to 6,000 

♦» 

21,422 

4 

4,000 to 5,000 

ft 

18,021 

9 

3,000 to 4,000 

ft 

29,494 

22 

2,000 to 3,000 

tt 

49,193 

as 

81 

1,000 to 2,000 

tt 

47,213 

232,974 


Thus more than half the private land of the county is owned by 81 
persons, who may bo considered to fall within tho class of squires, 
great and small. 

Of the remaining area, three-quarters arc owned by about 517 
proprietors, whose propewiy ranges betAveeu 1,000 and 100 acres. 
More than four-fifths of the remaining land of tho county is owned 
by less than 1,100 small holders, owning between 10 and 100 acres 
each, and it is very much straining tho definition of a yeoman to 
include even men holding as little as 20 acres, much more those 
between 20 acres and ten; but oven with this liberal extension of the 
term, wc have only about 1,700 freeholders other than such as hold 
little more than a cottage and a field or so, instead of the 4,000 men 
able to take horse on an emergency, and march to tho defence of 
their threatened liberties. Perhaps tho historians have exaggerated, 
and there never were 4,000 substantial veomen in Bucks. It cer- 
tainly seems strange that with the much smaller population of those 
days, probably not more than one-third X>{ what there is now in tho 
county, and with the much greater quantity of waste and unenclosed 
land, to say nothing of tho rude style of farming, there should ever 
have been any number of men at all approaching to 4,000 owning 
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horses, and free to set out from home on any public errand. Still, 
after making liberal allowances for exaggeration, the fact must 
remain which none can deny, unless pleading as advocates, that the 
Buckinghamshire of the middle of the seventeenth century contained 
a sturdy race of independent farmerl who have disappeared at the 
present day. ' , 

Indeed, even the tenant farmers then were more independent than 
they are now. The custom of leasing land for lives, and renewing the 
lease on payment of a fine, created a substantial interest in the 
tenant; and though there might be a gelation of dependence to the 
lord of the manor, which was in harmony with the much more 
strongiy-marked social distinctions of the time, yet in substance the 
fanr^pr was free and could not be disturbed in his holding. The 
labour^, too, though subject to severe legal disabilities, had practi¬ 
cally considerable independence. Land was not so valuable then as 
now. On the wastes he ctfuld build a cottage and cultivate a garden, 
which beesme his freehold; on the common he could graze a cow. 
And though, no doubt, the hours of work may have been long, and 
the living rough, yet it is probable that in physical force and in 
health the peasant of those days was superior to what he is now. 

We may sum up the way in which the land of Buckinghamshire 
is held at the present day roughly‘as follows:— 

268 coiporations, owning .... 23,859 acres 

81 large owners of 1,000 acres and upwards . 232,974 „ 

517 middling owners between 1,000 and 100 

acres. 145,090 ,, 

About 1,100 small owners from 10 acres to 100 acres, 

about. 47,000 ,, 

,, 1,350 cottagers and croftors, from 1 to 10 acres, 

about. 5,000 ,, 

G,430 owners of less than an acre . . . 1,153 ,, 

Waste .... V - • 3,000 ,, 

i...40 458,076 

The census gives 467,000 acres, but in this are included the roads, 
churches and church-yards, unrated plantations, &c. 

Thus we see that according to the blue book some 5 per cent, of 
the county is owned for public purposes by^ tho State, by charities, 
hospitals, colleges, ecclesiastical corporations, or local bodies for the 
poor, the highways, schools, &c.; *30 per cent, is owned by large pro¬ 
prietors of the class of gentry; 42 per cent, is owned by the yeomanry, 
if we take that word in a very extended sense as going as low as ten 
acres; and of tho remaining 3 per cent., about half is house property, 
the remainder waste or not rated. 

Without going into the same detail for other counties, I give 
a table which I have worked out from tho whole blue book, and 
which I believe is approximately correct, showing the distribution 
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of land throughout England and .Wales in the different counties in 
estates of 1,000 acres and upwards. Of course the real number of 
large landowners is much less than is shown in this table, and their 
acreage considerably greater, since, first, each landowner appears as 
often as he has an estate of 1,000 acres and upwards in more than 
one county, and there arc 351 ropet^ted entrfes of owners of more 
than 1,000 acres for the Peerage alone. Besides, many of these 
large owners have other estates of less th;m 1,000 acres, which 
greatly swell the total of their acreage, and many of them are 
entered twice o<vcr in the ftfime county. Ilowover, subject to all 
these deductions, I find the facts as gathered from the blue, book, 
aUowing for errors and neglecting small fractions, to be as follows:—; 


states over 

IB.OOO 

acres 

2^8 

5.285,700 acre 

}t 

99 

9,000 to 10,000 


52 

492,700 

9 9 

tf 

99 

8,000 to 

9,000 

9 9 

3^ 

534,700 

99 

>f 

99 

7,000 to 

8,000 

99 

88 

050,100 

9 > 

9 9 

99 

6,000 to 

7.000 

99 

118 

708,200 

• 

99 

99 

9 1 

5,000 to 

6,000 

99 

204 

1,100.000 


99 

»» 

4,000 to 

5,000 

it 

239 

1,007.500 

M 

99 

»> 

3,000 to 

4,000 

99 

524 

1,818,700 

9 9 

99 

9 9 

2,000 to 

3,000 

99 

951 

2,299,600 

It 

99 

99 

1,000 to 

2,000 

99 

2,432 

3,409,000 

It 




4,972 17.498,200 

Those estates are those of private proprietors only, and exclude 
all corporate or public property, or railways. Thus we see that a 
body which, allowing for double entries, does not probably exceed 
4,500, owns more than half England. It must be remembered that 
the waste lands, which are sot down at 1,524,204 acres, nearl)’’ all 
belong to lords of manors and large owners, who derive considerable 
profit from them from mines, rights of shooting, &c.; and, again, the 
plantations, which do not appear as a rule in these returns, amount to^ 
1,450,000 acres in England and Wales, and are principally owned 
by large landowners or by the Crown. 

However, without bringing these lands into consideration, we havo 
this fact that, at least 17,500,000 acres of cultivated and rateable land 
of England, or 53 per cdht., out p{ a total rateable area of 33,000,000 
acres belongs to some 4,500 gentry. 

The Speciatorf in one of its interesting articles on this blue book, 
states tliat 43,000 owners own more than 100 acres. This would 
give us about 38,000 owners between 1,000 acres and 100. These, 
however, would include a good many corporations. I find in the 
first volume that there are 228 entries of rifilw^ays owning 55,272 acres, 
of the rateable value of £3,143,170 ; doubling this for all England 
and Wales we should have about 450 entries of railways with rather 
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more than 110,000 acres and £6,000,000 rateable value. There are 
149 entries in the two volumes of bishops, deans, and chapierSf 
having a total of 90,000 acres, valued at £157,674 a year. The 
ecclesiastical commissioners are returned as owning 149,763 acres, 
worth £309,400, and figure in^SO counties. We shall probably be safe 
in assuming that throughout England 5 per cent, of the rated land 
is owned by corporations and public bodies, numbering 8 per cent, of 
all the owners of an acre and upwards, excluding those parish clergy 
who arc entered as private owners. 

The owners below jone acre, 703,289 in numbef, have 149,102 
acres^ valued at £29,020,000, clearly showing that their holdings 
.must be almost entirely house property; and probably nearly all 
these holdings are in the towns and villages,' principally in the 
former. On the whole a considerable number of calculations lead to 
the following approximate results for all England. More than half 
is owned by private owners of 1,000 acres and upwards, about two- 
fifths is o^^ned by middling owners from 100 to 1,000 acres, and only 
. a tenth by ow^iers of less than 100 acres. 

But though the gentry own so large a portion of the soil of 
England, they by no means represent anything like one half of the 
value or income derived from real property. The total gross value 
of land, houses, railways, &c., wag about £130,000,000 a year; from 
this wc may deduct £30,000,000 for London and for tithes, and we 
have in round numbers £100,000,000, the value given in the return 
we are examining. But of this £29,000,000 is the value of house 
property hold by owners of less than an acre; £6,000,000 is 

the value of the railways; there is a great deal to he set down 
to buildings covering more than an acre, such as largo factories 
and workshops, and to collieries, iron works, &c., where much 
of the value belongs to ihe lessees. On the whole it is doubtful 
whether the 17,500,000 of land set dcfwn to the upper class of 
• England yields £25,000,000 a year. No doubt there are other 
conspicuous sources of w’'ealih to some of them; there are such great 
London estates as those of the Dukes of Westminster, Portland, and 
Bedford; there are the revenues derived from minerals, as in 
Lancashire by the Duke o£ Buccleuch, who^only figures in this blue 
book for 370 acres and £450 a year in that county, or in Yorkshire 
by the Earl of Zetland who receives many thousands a year from the 
Cleveland ironstone which are unnoticed in the return. But though 
certain large properties strike the imagination, and though rumour 
is apt to magnify the wealth of rich men, yet it is most unlikely that 
from all these other sources, including invested personalty, the 
landed aristocracy and gentry have an additional income of more 
than £10,000,000 a year. When wc compare this income of some 
£35,000,000 a year at tte outside, with tho wealth derived from real 
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property alone, to say nothing of the immense profits made yearly 
from trade, we see that in reality the dominant class of England does 
not owe its supremacy to its wealth, great and secure as mat is, but 
to its prestige. It is the special attractiveness and honour and 
political importance that have*been attached to the ownership of 
, land which give 'the owners of large ^states their influence. No 
doubt the ownership of large masses of the soil enables the possessors 
to force the industry of the nation to pay a heavy toll whenever it 
is sought to efiect some great national improvement; the corporations 
of our great town# tsan most of^hem tell a tale of how the rates have 
been swollen by the heavy price they have had to pay to landowners 
for their water supply, for their drainage, for the disposal of their 
sewage; and the great railway companies, if they published the secret 
history of their negotiations»with landowners, might make many an 
owner of an historic name and great estate blush at the revelations 
of the sources of some of his wealth. Occasionally a case has leaked » 
out into publicity by the action of the law courts, but as a-'rule the 
knowledge of the prices paid to buy off opposition has gone no 
further than the gossip of railway directors and parliamentary 
agents, and of neighbouring squires wlio sighed that no corner of 
their land had been touched by the new railroad. 

The power of the House of Lords is strikingly illustrated by this 
blue book. When we see the extent of their possessions we cannot 
wonder (especially when their territorial influence is coupled with the 
seductions of a title) that they should wield so much power oven in 
these days of the ballot and of liousehold suffrage. 

The list of their possessions begins with estates of 191,000 acres, 
of 138,000 acres, and 108,000 acres, followed by 87,500 acres, 
78,600 acres, 70,000 acres, 08,000 acres, 66,000 acres, and 61,000 
acres, • 

There are nine peers having property between 50,000 and 60,000 
acres, holding together 490,000 acres; five between 40,000 and 
60,000, holding 216,000 acres; 23 between 30,000 and 40,000, owning 
770,000 acres; 45 peers have estates between 20,000 and 30,000 
acres, making an aggregjate of 1,087,000. acres. From 20,000 to 
15,000 acres there are 34 poors, and their estates amount to 664,000 
acres. From 15,000 to 10,000 acres, there arc 55 peers, and they 
own 674,000 acres; 72 peers own between 10,000 and 5,000 acres, 
in all 523,000 acres; and 81 peers oAvn from 5,000 to 1,000 
acres apiece, and together 230,000 acres. Thus 333 peers 
or peeresses own 5,422,000 acres, or onc-sixth of the land of 
England. 

This blue book does not show the position of those lands, nor set 
forth how great the political influence whicli they secure to their 
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possessors. But when we jemoiiiher that it is from these great peers 
that the lords-lieutenant are chosen, on whom depends the nomi¬ 
nation of* county magistrates, when we remember the amount of 
patronage which they exercise outside of their own estates, the 
respect which their position insured in their own locality, we cannot 
be surprised at the immense political strength concentrated in the 
upper slass; for 20,000 acres and £30,000 a year, when owned by a 
man of title, mean much more social prestige than the same pro¬ 
perty owned by a commoner, and infinitely more than throe times 
the income made in trade, thougl\, the manufacturer who makes 
£lp0,000 a year may be employing and paying wages to more than 
the whole population on all the estates of the peer. And in esti- 
in^iting the power of the English aristocracy and gentry we must 
not /orget what a potent auxiliary thejthave in the Church. In the 
first place, a very large amount of the patronage of the Church is in 
their hands ; 1,351 liviligs are in their gift; and it is generally the 
large wsU-paid livings in country parishes with small populations, 
of which they have the disposal. They appoint their sons and 
brothers and relations, or if these are all provided for, then their 
personal friends and dependants ; and the clergy, even if they were 
not prone aS a profession to take a conservative view of things, have 
a very strong inducement in that direction on account of the way 
in which the mass of Church patronage is held in this country; 
and the bishops, promoted as they are by the prime ministers, are 
apt to fall into the samo conservative groove, and they have the 
disposal of 2,029 livings, besides canonries and archdeaconries. 
What Tvonder, then, if the Established Church is found, with very 
few exceptions, throwing its weight in favour of tho territorial 
party ? And let it not be said that the territorial party is divided 
into Liberals and Conservatives. On mere political questions they 
may be divided, though even as to these the great mass of the class 
is conservative; but when we come to social questions—to matters 
in which the landowners’ intciest clashes with the general welfare— 
we become aware that class feeling is stronger to unite than political 
differences are to divide, as witness the legislation of eight years ago 
on the cattle plague, witness all questions connected with tho taxa¬ 
tion of land, or its settlement and inheritahee. The system of primo¬ 
geniture, of entail, and of settlement is kept up against the fooling 
of the mass of the middle and poorer classes of this country by the 
sentiment and family interest of those owners of estates of 1,000 
acres and upwards, whose acreage is one-half, but whose interest as 
to the value of their property is not more than a quarter, of the 
whole income arising frdm real estate in the country. The agricul¬ 
turists for years have demanded the same right of self-government 
and administration orioeal affairs that is enjoyed by the towns; but 
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the irresponsible oligarchy of Quarter Sessions goes on, because 
of the great political power of tho gentry. If a borough wishes to 
have a court of Quarter Sessions it must pay for a recqrder, who 
is nominated, like most other judges, by the Croum. Should the 
borough magistrates propose to jsit themselves and try criminals at 
Quarter Sessions, such a proposal to introduce amfjteur justice would 
bo scouted on all hands; but this same' amateur administration of 
justice goes on in the county Quarter Sessions, with one or two 
exceptions, throughout England, ^nd no ono raises his voice in 
criticism. Nay, more, tlic chairman, who is elected by his brother 
magistrates to preside, is gencfally chosen from political motives; 
and no matter how good a lawyer a magistrate may be, no matter 
how diligent in discharging his duties, wc may see him passed over, 
and wc have seen such a man passed over, because the majority ti 
the justices would not recognise merit in a political adversary. • 

And let no one suppose that the administration of tho law by 
county justices lias no bearing on the political importance of their 
class* Take ono instance alone, and consider the immense power 
wielded hy tho justices in tho granting of licenses' to public- 
houses. Again, in the matter of music halls and places of entertain¬ 
ment, and in many other instances where licenses arc required to 
carry on sonic trade, the good-will of the magistrates is all important, 
and the inhabitants of tho country live in daily dread of incurring 
their displeasure. Again, these same justices in Quarter Sessions have 
the regulation of the rating of the county, and wo know the scandal 
and bitter discontent that have been occasioned in many counties by 
tho great disparity between the rated value of the great manor- 
house and that of the semi-detached villa of tho retired tradesman. 
But we need not give detailed instances to show how the class of 
large landowners governs tlic country. In parliament and in their 
own districts their influence is paramount. Tho commercial classes 
have been able to secure freeltradc, and can obtain such special legis¬ 
lation as they need for their industrial purposes, but in general 
matters the landowners still govern the coiuitry. 

Having given a general idea of the way in which land is held in 
England we must notice tb,o Scotch returns. Of course it is not fair to 
lay the same stress on the size of estates there as in England, for a 
great deal of the land being waste and moor land must be held in 
large tracts to be made profitable for sheep fanning; but after making 
all allowance for tho barren character of a great part of Scotland, 
even so, tho immense tracts that own the sway of one man are 
so inordinately largo as seriously to injure the welfare of tho 
country. 

Tho following table gives the distribution of Jand in Scotland:— 
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Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 

1 

9 

Acres. 

. 1,326,000 

Duke of Buooleuch 

• • 

1 

9 

431,000 

Sir Japes Mattheson . 

• » 

1 

9 

424,000 

Earl of Breadalbano . 

• • 

1 

• 

. 373,000 

Earl of Seafield . 

• • 

1 

t 

• 

306,000 

Duke of Bichmond 

• • 

1 

• 

. 269,000 

EarlofPifo^ 

• » 

1 

9 

269,000 

Mr. Matheson 

9 • 

1 

9 

220,000 

Duke of Athole . 

• i 

1 

i 

196,000 

Duke of Argyll . 

• 

• 

1 

9 

174,000 

Sir K. Mackenzie . 

• • 

1 

9 

. 165,000 

Sir G. Boss . . 


1 

• 

. ' 166,000 

Lord Lovat . 

i • 

1 

• 

162,000 

Duke of Hamilton 

• • 

T 

X 

• 

151,000 

McLeod 

9 9 

1 

9 

142,000 

Baily .... 

• 9 

1 

9 

141,000 

Earl of Dalhousie 

9 • 

* 1 

• 

138,000 

Lord Macdonald 

9 9 

1 

• 

130,000 

Oomeron of Lochiol 

9 9 

1 

• 

126.000 

Macintosh . 

9 9 

1 

• 

124,000 

Above . . 100,000 

acres . 

8 

• 

836,000 

Proih 100,000 to 60,000 

>» • 

38 

• 

. 2,504,000 

„ 50,000 to 10,000 


264 

• 

. 4,424,000 

„ 10,000 to 9,000 

>» 

24 

• 

224,600 

„ 9,000 to 8,000 

>» • 

37 

• 

311,600 

„ 8,000 to 7,000 

1 »' 

43 

• 

316,400 

„ 7,000 to 6,000 

»» • 

69 

• 

373,200 

„ 6,000 to 6,000 


76 

• 

410,500 

,, 6,000 to 4,000 

• 

119 

• 

523.o0() 

„ 4,000 to 3,000 


152 

• 

*177,500 

„ 3,000 to 2,0(K) 

>> • 

290 

$ 

710,700 

„ 2,000 to 1,000 


653 

9 

791,000 



1,683 


17,324,000 


The whole acreage of Scotland is returned in the Scotch land- 
owners’ blue book as being 18,946,694 ‘acres. Thus it results that 
more than nine-tenths of Scotland belong to less than 1,700 owners, 
and that half Scotland belongs to about seventy owners. 

The blue book gives a total of 131,530 owners, but of these, 
111,658 own less than an acre apiece, 35,000 being owners in towns 
of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards; there are less than 20,000 owners 
of an acre and upwards, of whom 1,31G are owners of land in the 
large towns. 

And let it not be said that these large estates do no harm. For 
one thing the existence of these properties has made possible the 
creation of the great deer forests, which now occupy so large a 
portion of Scotland. We have no return of their acreage, but we shall 
probably be greatly within the mark if we say that 2,000,000 acres 
of land have been clearod of sheep and the valleys depopulated to 
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make room for deer. At 3 acres to a sheep, this^naeans that some 700,000 
sheep might be kept m Scotland, adding to the food supply of the 
country, and furnishing other valuable products, instead of which we 
have a few doer killed, and a number of gamekeepers, watchers, and 
gillies withdrawn from productive employments, to minister to the 
vulgar luxury of a few wealtliy sportsmen. No doubt the Scotch 
lairds who let their land at a high rcnt^ approve of the change, but it 
does not follow that the system of deer forests is good for the ^country. 
There is a transfer of wealth from the millionaire to the landlord, 
but the productiveness of the country is diminished, and though a 
great revenue is derived from,the game rents, fhe State is defrauded, 
for these game rents arc not valued for succession duty. Meantime, 
the small farmers who still exist in Highland glens find theif oats , 
trampled and devoured by the deer, who come down by night and 
browse and roll in their crops, and in winter they come even lower 
down and scrape up the potatoes, and make inroads on the food 
reserved for the stock of the farmers. A Hecr forest is not only a* 
patch of barbarism in the midst of the country, but it inflidts injury 
beyond its bounds. Then the loneliness and quiet reqirired for such 
a place leads landowners to obstruct and close existing rights of way. 
Anyone who has travelled about Scotland, knows how many paths 
formerly regularly used by shepherds, and much travelled over, are 
now being wrested from the public,•who are not prepared to face the 
violence of gamekeepers who dispute their legal rights and drive 
them back from the hill. A sport which claims to shut up from 
public access miles of wild moor land where no possible injury can 
bo done by men, stands condemned by that claim alone; especially at 
the present day, when the rage for enclosure, and the grasping at 
our commons, leaves so few spots of wild nature for us to seek refresh¬ 
ment in from the smoko and hideonsness of modern industrial life. 

The taste for the ownership of land is a natural one and a healthy 
one. The territorial demooracy of which Mr. Disraeli once spoke is 
the backbone and strength of the United States. Hut there is a 
wide difference between the enjoyment of a Sabine fame, such as 
Horace delighted in, or the lordship of one lizard which Juvenal 
longed for, and those latifundia which ruined Italy and caused 
the fall of the Homan Empire. The. great estates in flying 
over which a hawk would grow weary, the rhetorical image of 
the Homan poet, are almost realised at the present day within 
the narrow limits of this little island. Tracts which would be 
over wide if planted in the boundless prairies of the West, cramp 
and jostle us among the factories and workshops of our great 
industrial populations. Close by the courts and alleys of our 
crowded towns wo see mile upon mile of park palings which enclose 
some rural paradise of wood and water, of glade and thorny thicket. 
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of fem'and smootli turf lawns. Tho two seem designed to supple¬ 
ment each other. But the mocharnic as he tramps along tho dusty 
road passes by locked lodges and suspicious gamekeepers, who watoi' 
him that there is no pleasure for him within the walls. That tres¬ 
passers wdll be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law, is the 
notice that stares him in the f^^ce. The great park is reserved for the 
solitary owner and for tho game. It was said of our English nobility 
and their ^eat dreary parks,Solitudinem faciunt, pheem appellant.” 
Is it desirable to keep up by artificml legislation these great estates 
which minister to pomp and to political importance, but nbt to real 
happinedk ? When a landowner has sc«much land that he does not 
know^ as he goes over it, whether it belongs to him or to another ; 
when “his tenants know nothing of him, but through tho estate 
agent and solicitor, how is he the better for this dominion P No 
doubt''the power to return himself or his son for the county 
ministers to his political importance. He can out of these vast 
domains secure a peerage or a rise in tho peerage or a blue, or a red, 
or a greei ribbon. But after all, these objects of ambition are in 
themselves artificial, the result of a diseased state of society in which, 
where luxury is grallfiod to the full, imaginary wants have to be 
invented to furnish some further object of hope, lest life should pall 
from satiety. And when we come lower down in tho social scale, to 
the gentry of moderate estates, find other evil results from the 
superstitious reverence that is paid to the quality of squire. The 
owner of two or tlirco thousand acres is w'eighcd down by his position 
—^he has inherited with the fannlj’^ estate and tho family mortgages, 
u family mansion beyond his iiicaus to keep up, and a family position 
which he maintains by scraping and saving, and by i)inching himself 
and. his family, ropulav speech calls him tho owner; but tliough 
as much is expected of him as if ho were truly the owner, yet in 
reality he is a mere life tenant with little power and sadly hampered. 
The real owmers among Avhom the income of the property is distri- 
^ buted arc legion. There are the mortgagees, the dowager with her 
jointure, the brothers or sisters and their children with their 
charges on the land, the married son on whom ho has made a 
settlement to induce him to re-entail the property. There are the 
claims of the squire’s statiun, as imperious though not as legal as the 
others. Then there is the need of saving out of the scanty life 
income to provide for tho j^oungor children. AVhen all these drains 
have been considered, how little is there left for the improvement of 
the property. Quicquid dclirant regos ” may be translated freely, 
if the squire contests an election, or if the squire’s son incurs 
gambling debts, it is tho cottagers who must pay, iu broken-down 
hovels, iu an undrained and fever-stricken village, in a poisoned water 
supply fed from neighbouring cesspools. But in spite of all these 
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draivbacks, family pride requires that tlie family of Acr^ sliall 
still be known as Acres of Clod’ Hall. The loss of dignity which 
would result from severance from those rushy, ill-drained, bank¬ 
rupt acre's, is worse than all the pinching and anxiety that are 
endured with their possessiop. And this nourishment of family 
pride at the expense of family feeling and of the welfare of 
the country, becomes a sort of religicm which is inculcated upon all 
the children, wdiethcr the one happ*y eldest born, wlio is to 
transmit the family glory undiij^ed, or the younger ones to whom 
is reserved the loss pleasant duty of self-sacrifice. Fortunately 
at the present* day the jl^ungcr sons have taken more boldly 
to various trades and professions, and we have comparatively few of 
those undesirable characters which figure in the plays and novels 
of the last century, such as the Squire's younger brother who liung 
about the hall, and in reluA for his board and lodging discharljed the 
duties of a superior gamckcei^cr. The^ family living stiU often 
provides for one son, who, nolens volcns, must profess a divine c^l 
to accept the position of rector with some hundreds a year. But 
official patronage and maintenance at the expense of fho State being 
gone, except for the few who are highly connected, most of the 
younger sons of the gentry set out manfully to fight their way in 
life. But how does the system work on the djiughters? Wc are 
astonished at the willingness of wfdows in India to burn in obedience 
to custom, but England is full of starving spinsters who have lost 
the chance of happy homes, because, the glory of the family demanded 
that the money which might have enabled them to marry, should he 
retained to enable the son and heir to keep up his position in the 
country. And these faded women, many of them, do not repine. 
They treasure the memory of some old romance, the novel of their 
life, of w’hich the third volume has boon suppressed, but console 
themselves for the loss by feeding their family pride and keeping 
up a chill gentility, w’hicK would be ludicrous if it were not pathetic. 
The welfare of the country demands that land should be freely 
bought and sold. Fully one half of the land is strictly tied up in settle¬ 
ment, so that it is not in the market. The tradition of family pride 
and social importance, which are coupled with the ownership of land, 
help tp keep it out. "W^on property in dand no longer confers an 
advantage in local government there will not be the same induce¬ 
ment to amass great properties; land will be held by rich men in 
such portions as are necessary for enjoyment, not for domination or 
vainglory. In such a case there would gradually be few estates in 
the cultivated parts of the country of more than a thousand acres, 
and this would not work* any social oppression, especially if we had 
better and larger units of rural self-government than the township 
or small parish. With a unit of self-government, such as the poor 
VOL. XIX. K.S. 3 H 
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law union, and with a unit for election of representatives of not less 
than 1,000 inhabitants, much of the political importance of the 
ownership of the land of a parish would disappear, and economic 
considerations which tend ,to the distribution of land would come 
into play. It is desirable that even jn rural districts land may be 
so distributed that the competition of landowners may come into 
play, and that in no district aiiy one man should have a veto on the 
existence of places of worship or of schools. It is farther desirable 
that land should be held by 8olvent';oeople, who can improve it and 
do justice to it, instead of the present state of things, where many 
a bankrupt and broken-down family clings to a property that 
belonj^s far more to the mortgagees than to them. 

• It is desirable that there should be greater power for the acquisi¬ 
tion of small freeholds, that in our villages, mechanics and others 
who Are industrious should be able to acquire the independence 
resulting from the ownership of the houses in w'hich they dAvell. It 
ife the precarious tenure of their homes, which to a great extent puts 
the poorer classes in the country at the mercy of the upper class. 

Valuable as\he old yeomanry cultivating their own land was, and 
much as it is to be regretted that such a class should have passed away 
or nearly so, it is not easy to look for the founding anew of such 
a class. Improved methods of agriculture, the demand for more 
capital per aero in the cultivation of land, the tendency to make 
fanning a skilled and scientific occupation, and the growth of large 
farms, are all against a revival of the old class of yeomanry. But 
we may give our tenant fiirmcrs many of the characteristics of that 
class. Security for their capital by some reasonable tenant right, 
compensation for improvements, protection from the ravages of 
game,.association in the government of the county, education for 
their children in reformed grammar schools, all these things will 
give them strength, dignity, and security, and will raise their status, 
and create in them some of that oiit spokcn independence which was 
iihe boast and pride of our old yeomanry. If at the same time by the 
proper use of our waste lands and public lands, facilities arc given to 
the labourers to advance their position, either by allotments or by 
co-operative farming, and if our rural elementary schools are made 
truly national and efficient, *and if a proper ^elf-goveming organiza¬ 
tion be given to rural England, we may sec a peaceful revolution for 
the better which will work wonders. As relates to the distribution 
of land, a few changes in the law would probably do much. 

1. The separation of county administration from the ownership of 
land, the basing it on an elective ground, and the readjustment and 
extension of areas for locals government. 

2. The assimilation ia all respects of real to personal property. 

3. The prohibition of pettlemeuts of land on unborn persons, and 
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the incorporation of a power of sale in all settlements without 
requiring any consents. 

4. The extension of the powers of compulsory purchase of land 
for many public objects. 

6. The abolition of the g^me laws, or at least their very great 
restriction. • • 

Of all the questions whieli donland the attention of Liberal 
politicians, there is none that cries more loudly for settlement than 
this one of the relation of people of England to the land of 
England. The connection between Church and State interests a 
more active group of rcfdhners, and is, therefore, discussed more 
frequently, but it is not in more urgent, nor in as urgent, need 
of reform. 

Though the land laws of this country hamper its social deWop- 
ment, though they inflict a grievous tax upon the whole ndtion for 
the benefit of a small class, though thej have degraded the poor of 
the country, and stunted the health of our town population; yet In 
spite of all this, apart from some speculative Radicals of the upper or 
middle class, few reformers outside of the working-class leaders have 
sought to expose their injustice, and to bring about a remedy. 
Many times have Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright sought to direct 
attention to this matter, as one which would, if thoroughly dealt 
with, i)roduce a greater harvest of good to the country than even the 
repeal of the com laws; but their call has met with no response. 
When Mr. Mill founded the Land Tenure Reform Association, his own 
name and personal eminence supported it for a time; but even 
during his lifetime few subscribers came forward, and after his death 
the society collapsed. 

Nevertheless, though in the present age of feverish accumulation 
of wealth, of craving for social distinction, of somewhat easier transi¬ 
tion than formerly from the middle to the upper class, the tempta¬ 
tion is very groat to our successful men of business to ally themselves 
with the system which maintains the social supremacy of lar^e 
landowners, and though consequently the natural leaders of the 
movement for land reform fail us, yet we cannot doubt that as 
education spreads among the poor, as municipal and representative 
institutions are extended and strengthefied, we shall make the land 
laws of England one of the practical questions for politicians, instead 
of a speculative theme for economists. 

B. Lyulph Stanley. 
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THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN AMERICA. 


It is a humiliating reflection that the rAnglo-Saxon race are unable 
to subsist through a "whole generation without two or three times 
breaking ^nto a commercial and financial stampede^ in which, 
figuratively speaking, hundreds of thousands of people are tr&mpled 
to death, or left bruised and blee'S^ing by the way side. These 
disgraceful routs have latterly assumed something of, the regularity 
of clock-work, so that people pretend to know when to expect one 
by looting in the almanac. 1816,1825,1837,1847,1857,1866,1873, 
each of these years has ushered in its holocaust of English victims, 
and the alternate periods have included America as well, so that 
business men take into their calculations a panic on one side of the 
water every ten years, and on the other side every twenty. But, 
notw'ithstaijding the apparent regularity of the visitation, very few 
men engaged in trade escape, when the clock strikes the dreadful 
hour. The appearance of prosperity immediately preceding the 
panic is so deceitful, the activity of trade and the upward movement 
of prices are so exhilarating, that the tornado always finds us with 
every inch of canvas spread, all tjio ports open, and the crew fast 
asleep. It is impossible to exaggerate the suffering caused by these 
financial storms, whose vengeance alw'ays falls with greatest severity 
upon those least responsible for them, and least able to resist them, 
—the labouring poor. No one can read the story of England’s 
poor immediately following the commercial crises of 1816 and 1825 
without a shudder. Nor were those of America, after the crises of 
1837 and 1857, any better provided for, except as nature had dealt 
rather more kindly by them. All that man could do had been done 
to turn them shelterless and penniless into the street, to become 
beggars or barbarians, like the Sunderland sailors, the Norwich 


weavers, and the Bradford wool-combers of the mother-country. 
Few persons are aware how great an obstacle to human progress 
these oft-recurring shocks to industry really are. We sec great 
houses go down with a crash, but others come to take their places. 
We see multitudes of operatives thrown out of employment, and 
soup kitchens established, and charities sot on foot, to carry them 
through the weary time of revulsion. What is not seen is the 
progress they might make if their savings were not swept away 
every few years through no fault of their own. 

The people of the United States arc now toiling through one of 
these periodical crises. During the past three years there have been 
mercantile failures with liabilities reaching nearly $650,000,000. 
Multitudes of persons hme been plunged from affluence into poverty. 
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Greater multitudes have been thxowa out of employment altogether. 
Eiotous demonstrations have taken place among the cotton operatives 
at Fall River, in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, 
but happily without bloodshed. Tho New England States are pinched 
almost to the extremity of eriQurance, and the iron industry is pros¬ 
trated as it has never before been in jlie lifetime of tho writer. The 
West has suffered less than any other section, but the whole country 
is in a sad state of trouble, and is asking, When will these hard times 
pass away ? ^ 

Tho phenomena antecedent to the crisis yrere the usual ones—a 
rise of prices, great prosperity, large profits, high wages and strikes 
for higher, crowded thoroughfares, large importations, a railway 
mania, expanded credits, over-trading, over-building, aud#bigh 
living. On the 17th of Siiptember, 1873, tho New York and Dswego 
Midland Railway Company failed, and there was a tremor in tho 
stock market. On tho 18th tho banking tousc of Jay Cooke and Go. 
closed its doors, and the depression in stocks became a paAic. Prices 
of the leading railway and miscellaneous shares fell from 1 to 10 per 
cent. The usual soothing statements were put forth that the suspen¬ 
sion would be only temjwrary, but tho public believed otherwise. This 
firm had been long engaged in promoting the most hazardous and 
premature railway enterpriso of ihe age, viz., tho Northern Pacific, 
and had made advances of its own and its depositors’ money to the 
amount of several millions. Its position was identical with that of 
the financial companies that collapsed in London in 18GC—its 
capital and deposits having been lost in bad speculations. On 
the 19th tlie firm of Fisk and Hatch succumbed, together with 
eighteen other private banking and brokerage houses, in New York. 
Messrs. Fisk and Hatch had been “carrying” the Chesapeake and 
Ohio railway in much the same way that Cooke and Co. had been 
carrying the Northern Pacific, but they possessed tho confidence 
of business men in a higher degree. There were eight failures in 
Philadelphia on tho same day, and a “ run ” was commenced on 
the Union Trust Company of New York, one of the largest 
monetary establishments in tho city. On. the 20th the Uniou 
Trust Company closed its doors, with liabilities amountiiig to 
$6,000,000, and it became speedily known that its secretary was a 
defaulter to the amount of $128,000, and that an outside person had 
been allowed to make an overdraft of $200,000 more. Subsequent 
investigation showed that the Uniou Trust Company was full of dead 
men’s bones. Panic terror now seized Wall Street. Western Union 
Telegraph shares, the loading fancy in the market then, as now, fell 
from 90^ (the price it commanded four days earlier) to 55|, and New 
York Central Railway, the pikee de rMstance of the Stock Exchange, 
from 100 to 89. The Bank of the Commonwealth and the National 
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Trust Company suspended, and so many stock-brokers were beUeved' 
to be unable to meet their engagements that the Stock Exchango 
was closed by order of its officers, and remained closed ten days. 

On the 22nd there was a general agreement that the worst 
was over, the only failure of importance being that of the Canada 
Southern Railway Company ; but, to guard against a return of the 
symptoms; the aid of the Gtovemment was invoked, and an order 
was obtained from the President*to turn the contents of the 
national treasury into the money m^ket by purchasing Government 
bonds with Government legal-tender notes. "No advantage what¬ 
ever resulted from the action of the Government, for the reason that 
the holders of the national bonds were not generally the persons 
needing money, and no others could gain access to the supply in 
the treasury. The New York savings' banks, however, were largo 
holders of bonds, and, apprehending a run upon themselves, 
they rushed headlong to get them converted into greenbacks, 
which the5 immediately put under lock and key. The savings' 
banka were piotccted against runs by a provision of law W'hich 
authorises them to require thirty or sixty days' notice from depo¬ 
sitors of an intention to draw out their money. Before the expira¬ 
tion of this period the panic hud subsided, and tlio managers found 
that they had exchanged an interest-bearing security for another 
bearing no interest. They had sold their bonds at panic prices, and 
must buy them back at an advance, if at all; but what is to the 
purpose now is that the greenbacks poured out of tlio Government 
vaults went straightway into tlio savings' bank vaults, and produced 
no effect whatever on the inonc}’- market. It may be added that if 
they had not gone into the hands of the savings' bank managers 
they would probably have remained in the Government vaults. 

On the 23rd the bad symptoms returned. The banking-house of 
Henry Clews and Company suspended. This u as a house that had 
close and somewhat questionable relations with the Government at 
Washington. The drain upon the New York banks for currency 
had now become so severe that the regular operation of the clearing¬ 
house was no longer possible; and it was determined to issue 
$10,000,000 of certificates based upon bills receivable of the banks, 
to be used for paying balances at the clearing-house instead of legal- 
tender notes. These certificates were issued by a clearing-house 
committee, who passed judgment u 2 )on the bills receivable, and 
required a margin of 25 per cent, to make good any probable depre¬ 
ciation resulting from mercantile failures. I am not aware that 
this device was ever before resorted to as a moans of ballasting 
commerce against the temporary effects of a panic. It certainly 
merits the attention of economists; for although it amounted, in a legal 
point of view, to a general bank suspension, it checked the prevailing 
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terror in a notable manner. Instead of a dozen or more of the weaker 
banks, and perhaps all of thorn'eventually, being closed up, with 
the possibility of having their affairs settled through the courts of 
law, the stronger ones sustained the weaker ; and, what is more to the 
point, their united action exeucised a moral force on the community 
which effectually prevented a nm, xtr any .extreme measures to 
compel the immediate payment of deposits by legal proceedings. 

As a corollary to this action, the banks, on the 24th, ceased 
paying large cheques at their Counters, but certified them good 
through the clearing-house/' Cheques for small sums were paid as 
usual. Larger ones were pai3, if required by manufacturers or others 
to pay wages to operatives. Certified cheques and clearing-house 
certificates fell to 1 per cent, discount, and became a marketable 
commodity. The total amount of clearing-house certificates *rosc, 
during the period of suspension, to $22,000,000, from which Jioint it 
gradually sank until the 1st of I^ovcinhor, when they were all 
redeemed and resumption took place. ^ * 

On the 2oth, the Philadelphia, IJaltimore, New Orleans, Cincin¬ 
nati, and St. Louis banks followed the example ol^the New York 
banks, ue, suspended the payment of currency on large cheques, 
issued clearing-house certificates for bank balances, and expostulated 
with their customers, instead of either paying them or closing theiv 
doors. Within a few days this policy had been adopted in nearly 
every town in the United States where three or more banks existed, 
a clearing-house being extemporised for the occasion. In Chicago 
a different policy was pursued. That city was very fixvourably situ¬ 
ated for drawing currency from the west. The panic had come in 
the midst of the crop-moving season, Chicago, being tho principal 
centre of the grain trade, was in a position to command currency in 
spite of tho utmost efforts of eastern cities to retain and hoard it, 
and accordingly it began to flow ihither very rapidly, first at the 
rate of $1,000,000, and gradually rising to $^1,500,000 per day, to 
pay for grain. The principal banks of that city believed that thc^ 
could respond to any run that would probably be made upon 
them, and refused to enter into any arrangement for paying or 
receiving balances from each oilier in clearing-house promises. 
There was accordingly « run in Chicag(5, and five banks suspended. 
Three of those were perfectly solvent, and soon resumed business. 

On the 26th, currency attained a premium of 3 to ;> per cent, over 
certified bank cheques in New York, hut the premium of gold over 
currency was declining. During all this time there was absolutely 
no quotable rate of interest anywhere, but time transactions in grain 
at Chicago showed that some traders wci;fi willing to pay at the rate 
of 20 per cent, per month, and that they could be accommodated at 
that rate. It is probable that some loans .were made, even in tho 
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height of tho panicj at moderate rates of interest, as a matter of^ 
farour, or in order to protect security which ytrouli otherwise have 
been lost altogether; but such transactions cannot be adduced to 
show any such thing as a market rate for the use of money. In 
fact, there was no market rate. * t 

On the 29th reports came from the manufacturing districts that 
emploj^'ers were discharging thSir operatives, or putting them on half 
time. Several mercantile failures wore announced in Philadelphia, and 
tho Glenhom Manufacturing Comparfj^", a large woollen establishment, 
suspended. The mere panic terror had now so fur spe^t itself that the 
New Yorlt Stock Exchange ventured to'reopen its doors on the 30th. 

The remaining events of the forty-day period, which commenced 
on the 17th of September, may be briefly narrated. On the 2nd of 
October the premium of currency as compared with certified cheques 
had fallen to 1 per cent., and soon after it declined to and then to 
and on the 31st it disappeared entirely. Mercantile failures 
bfecame more numerous, and reports of manufacturing distress mul¬ 
tiplied. 6n the 10th of October a series of remarkable ups and 
downs in the Stock Exchange commenced, shoudng that large 
holders, who were not yet broken, wore making desperate efforts to 
restore prices to something near the old figures. Fluctuations of 10 
per cent, in a single day in some classes of securities were not un¬ 
common. Some failures took place among these operators more 
important than any that had been announced in September. The 
hanks throughout the country had generally retired their clearing¬ 
house certificates, and being no longer threatened with a run for 
deposits, found no difficulty in meeting all demands made upon them 
for currency. But the crisis was ploughing a deep furrow through 
the mercantile, manufacturing, and railway interests, and through 
all branches of speculation. There had been a fall in the prices of 
nearly all commodities except grain, which^was sustained by an active 
foreign demand. On the 31st the paper of a largo Rhode Island 
Manufacturing firm, employing nearly two million spindles, went to 
protest. The liabilities were said to be $14,000,000, and the assets 
much larger in amount, but among these assets w^as a most extra¬ 
ordinary collection of investments for cotton spinning and print 
works, embracing water-po^er in Maine, and also in South Carolina, 
lands in Kansas, sheet-iron works, steamships, street railways, loco¬ 
motive w'orks, saw mills, flax mills, savings banks, and race courses. 
This was the largest mercantile failure of tho year. The price of 
gold (payable in greenbacks) had been quite steady at 111 to 113 
before the panic. It sank slowly to 100 ^ on the 7th of November 
(the lowest since the war), from which point it rose to llO-J in 
December. That is to say, greenbacks had been w'orth about 90 
cents to the dollar before tbe panic, rose to 94 during the panic, 
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and declined to about 90 after it. United States Five per Cent. 
Bonds, which stood at 114|. in July, fell to 106 in September, to 105 
in October and November, and rose to 113 in December^ The other 
classes of national securities showed about the same fluctuations. 

The following table shows jjhe mercantile failures in the United 
States for a period of five years and thsee montjis: ^ 


Year. 

Number of Failures. 

• 

liabilUiCH. 

# 

$ 

• 

Average IjiabiUties 
to each Foilui-e. 

1 

w 

f • • 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

1871 ^ 

2,916 .. 

85,252,000 

29,245 . 

1872 ! 

4,069 

121,050,000 

29,996 

1873 ! 

5,183 

228,449,000 

44,045 

1871 1 

I 5,830 

LW,233,000 

26,627 * 

I87o 

7,740 

201,060,000 

25,960 

i87(r- 

2,806, 

64,000,000 ' 

1 22,808 . 


Bailway bonds in default at the beginning of the present year 
amounted to $789,307,665, of which $535,967,665 were held in the 
United States, and $253,400,000 abroad. Of this sunt; $226,425,100 
were in default prior to September 20,1873.® 

The causes and antecedents of this crisis were of like nature with 
those of all previous financial crises, from the great tulip speculation 
in Holland, in 1636, down to the ]:jrcsent time—viz., a great multi¬ 
plication of debts based upon ti relatively small amount of caintal. 
Some writers have endeavoured to draw a distinction between a 
financial crisis and a commercial crisis. Indeed, it is doubtftd 
whether aiij" crisis of the kind we arc considering has ever taken 
place anywhere without finding plenty of people, of more or less 
repute, to call it a financial and not a commercial crisis, implying 
thei^ebj" that it was a popular misunderstanding respecting money, 
and not a real deficiency of the moans of payment. There is no 
room for such a distinctiofl. The yardsticks, the scales, and the peck 
measures never produced any crisis, nor is it in their nature to pro* 
ducc one. No more is it in the nature of that other tool for facilitat¬ 
ing the exchange of property called money. The financial crisis and 
the commercial crisis are two names for the same thing. What that 
thing is it is the aim of ^this article to inquire. A distinction is per¬ 
fectly allowable, however, and even necessary, between a crisis pro¬ 
duced by internal, and one produced by external, causes. The real 
financial crisis is the one which has wrought itself out by purely 

(1) These fig^urcs are from the annual reports of the Mercantile Agency of H. G. Dun, 
and Co., who have on their hooks tho names of 680,000 individuals and firms. They 
do not report failures of banks, brokers, real estate dealers, railway companios, or 
persons not engaged in inorcantile business or olosely allied trades. 

(2) Three months. 

(3) Financial Fevietr, William B. Dana and Co., New*Tork. 
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Gommeranl events. A crisis caused by political revolution, like that 
in Franco in 1848, belongs to a diflferent category. The migration 
or hiding of capital to escape the apprehended dangers of com¬ 
munism, or invasion, or any other form of public disorder, may lead 
to extensive bank failures, and these may lead to mercantile failures, 
the -whole assriming the appesfrance of a financial crisis, but it is not 
the phenqmenon -wo are now.considering. 

The war of the rebellion closed in the spring of 1865, having 
demonstrated not merely the tenaVty of the combatants on both 
sides, but stupendous powers of production. It is pjpbably no exag¬ 
geration to say that the expenditure o? the two sections during the 
four y.cars, after making due allowance for the use of a depreciated 
currency, exceeded 4,000 millions of dollars gold value, or u sum 
equal to the whole debt, of Great Britain. Of this sum, not more 
than one-tenth, if so much, was borrowed from abroad while the war 
was in progress. The cupability of producing a surplus of two 
Hundred ipillions sterling per year was as little suspected by the 
people of the United States themselves as by those of other coun¬ 
tries; and when we consider that a million men were constantly 
withdrawn from productive employment—the number rising much 
above that at times—we cannot fail to perceive Low rapid would be 
the increase of wealth if the labopr, the natural resources, and the 
machinery of the country could he called into as great activity in 
time of peace as in war. The phcnomeTion of great prosperity, 
coincident with the waste and destruction of property by war, is 
easily explained -N^^hen we consider how small a share of the potential 
energy of the people ordinarily finds emplojTOcnt. 

Thfe coimtry was fairly prosperous during the four years succeed¬ 
ing the war, and at the expiration of this i inic there was much 
capital seeking investment in- America, and still more in Europe. 
In 1869 the Pacific railway was opened upd the country seemed to 
accept that event as a signal for general speculation. Prices of 
real estate rose in the chief cities-vvath great rapidity. Immigration 
was pouring in fast, under the pressure of inexorable military 
service and the danger of war in Europe. To take advantage of 
this increase of population a number of large railway land-grants 
were pressed upon Congress, and passed,, afid others that had lain 
dormant for years were actively entered upon.^ An unexampled 
railway mania sprang up. The market for American securities in 
England, Germany, and Holland became very active, so active, 
indeed, that the ordinary rules of prudence were entirely cast aside 

(1) Tbo whole number of acres, good and bad, available under old and new grants, 
was 170,208,000, three-fourths of which was oOered to the various Pacific railways—the 
largest grant being to the Koithern Pacific, 47,000,000 acres. Grants to the amount of 
6,8fi9,000 acres have been forfeited and not renewed. 
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by the investors. Hascals on both sides of the water hastened to 
put their sickles into this bounteous harvest. Schemes and 
prospectuses were sowed broadcast over Germany that ifo American 
would put a dollar in, and were greedily taken up,* Others, that 
Germany and England rejected, were eagerly taken by Americans, 
and in the end both sorts wciit to perdition together. Town and 
county bonds in aid of railways wore voted by populations by 
wholesale. There was a great ^peculation in iron. Prices rose 
rapidly, and mills and furnaces were multiplied. The average 
increment of railway mileage in the country from 1859 .to 1869 
had been under 2,000 miles per year. In 1869 it rose to ^,953 
miles; in 1870, to 5,690 miles ; in 1871, to 7,670 miles. In.1872, 
the market for railway bonds both at home and abroad showed signs' 
of glut, and the railway iacrement for the year fell back to^ 6,167 
miles, in 1873 to 3,948 miles, and in 1874 to 1,940 miles. Mean¬ 
while, general speculation spread on all siflos. Imports and exports 
increased rapidly. The loans and discounts of the banks mounted 
up six times faster than the deposits. The loan market had been 
extremely capricious for a year or two before the panic, hut there 
was an average rise in the rate of interest, culminating in the 
autumn of 1872, from which period it gradually fell till the spring 
of 1873, when it again commenced rising, and continued rising till 
September, when it went out of sight completely. The usury law, 
which still remains in force in the chief commercial city, and in 
nearly all the States, renders it difficult to obtain the exact rates of 
interest, since banks and other moneyed corporations are compelled 
to square their transactions, ostensibly at least, by the legal rate 
(7 per cent, in New York). The rates arc of two kinds: 1, for 
short dato commercial paper ; 2, for call loans, on collateral security. 
In a normal condition of the money market the rates for call loans 
are 2 to 3 per cent, belo^f the commercial rate, but in a period of 

(1) Take, for examijlo, tho Ilockford, Rock Itiland and St. Louia ridhvay. Bonda tu 
the amount of $9,000,000, in this auperlluoua and ridiculous enterprise, were sold at 
something near par, principally in (rermany. They afterwards declined to 6 cents 
per dollar. Some liligatioTi whicli took place last 3 'eHr, over this j)roperty, disclosed 
the fact that tho two firms of Budgo, Schiff, and Co., of new Yoik, and Moritz Budge, 
of Frankfort-on-lho-Mttiri, pocketed $1,427,42:5 for tluiir exertions in selling these 
insecurities to their countrymen. After other incuns of squeezing the property and the 
bondholders had been exhausted, resoi*t was had to speculating in gold with the funds in 
the treasury. Mr. Boody, tho treasurer, testified that Budge and Co. claimed that they 
had lost §100,000 in one such operation, and §44,000 in another, end that they 
demanded to he roimhursed from the funds of tho company, “I naked them at the 
time," saj'S Mr. Boody, “for a statement—tho parties from whom they had bought 
gold, the amount purchased from oach; they doclinod to give it. Subsequently in 
writing I demanded the information, and in willing they refused to give it, but the loss 
was incurred, and charged to tho company. 

“ Question, Is that included in this amount ? 

“ Answer, Yes ; Z never believed there was any yold hernyh t or any gold sold," 
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great stringency, like the autumn of 1872, they rise much higher 
than the commercial rate. This apparent anomaly is probably 
accounted ibr by the fact that in the time of stringency loans on 
commercial paper are largely a matter of favouritism, whereas 
call loans for carrying stocks are gbvemed by the strict rules of 
supply and demand.* The Financial Review says, For two years 
prior to ihe financial crisis.of 1873 the money market had worked 
with extraordinary closeness, the rates paid on call loans occasionally 
reaching to | of 1 per cent, per diem, in addition to the legal 
rate of 7,per cent, per annum. The remarkable stringency in money 
arose^ from the immense demand which sprang up from new railway 
enterprises, and also to supply the general speculative operations 
' which had been fostered by the issues of paper money, and which 
went on until checked by the monetary pressure that reached a climax 
in the panic of 1873. During 1874 money was unusually easy.’’ I 
shall be compelled to dissent from the opinion here expressed, that 
the speculative operations were fostered in any peculiar sense by 
the issues of .paper money. The Rcvictc then gives the rates of 
interest on commercial paper for a series of years, from which the 
following are selected ;— 


Year. 

Jnnuary. 

May. •. 

July. 

September, 

November. 

1872 

8 to 10 

7 to 8 ; 

Gto 7 

10 to 12 

12 

1873 

9 to 12 

5 to 7 * 

0 to 7 


12 to 18 

1874, avorago for whole yoar . 

• • 

• • 

. 0 

1875 



• • 

• • 

. 5J 

1 


The next exliibit of importance in the present investigation is 
the statistics of bank deposits and bank loans. The returns are for 
the month of October in each year except 1873, which are for 
September 12* 


'Deposits and Loans and Discounts of the National Banks of the 

United States in Millions of Dollars. 


1 

1868. 

186a 

1870. 

1 

1871. ; 

1 

1872, 

1 

1878. 

Deposits . 

579 ' 

511 

507 * 

600 

613 

622 

Loans and discounts 

657 

682 

712 

827 

872 

940 


Deposits and Loans and Discounts of the National Banks of 

New York City. 



18RD. 

! 1870. 

1 

1871. 

1872. 

1673. 

Individual deposits 

136 

127 

141 

117 I 

Ill 

Loans and discounts . 

158 

e 

168 

198 

' 175 

199 
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The reader ■ft'ill observe the comparative steadiness of bank 
deposits in the country at large during the whole period, and the 
rapid expansion of loans and discounts, especially Iho .increase of 
twenty-four millions in New York city from 1872 to 1873 on an 
actual decrease of deposits. TJne expansion of bank loans is a noted 
phenomenon of periods antecedent to commercial crises, so much so 
that one might almost venture to estimate the nearness of a crisis 
by comparing the tables of different periods. This iacroas(j*of bank 
loans, as I shall show hereafter, is a consequence and not n cause 
of the state of commercial activity which ends in panic and crash. 

It has already been remarked that the antecedents of the A*merican 
crisis of 1873 were identical in their nature with every other com¬ 
mercial crisis of which any account can bo found, viz., spccuTation, . 
or the act of buying with a view to selling at a higher price, tind 
over-trading, or the act of ljuying and selling too much on a^iven 
capital. !Most commonly tlioso two elements arc accompanied by 
two others, namely, the destruction or loss of previously accimiulatedf 
and the rapid conversion of circulating into fixecl 
Speculation and destruction of capital usually go together in pre¬ 
paring tlic wny for a crisis. Speculation may bring on a crisis 
without the destruction of capital. If people go in debt to each 
other for tulip bulbs at a thousand florins each, as the Dutch did in 
the scvcntcontb century, and tulips Wldenly fall in the market, it will 
be found that the debts remain a fixed sum while the assets have 
fihruuk to a much less value, and a crisis udll be the result, a crisis 
of more or less intensity according to the number of persons and 
interests involved, directly and indirectly, in the traffic. The tulips 
■will remain in the community, and their utility in jK'oplc’s gardens 
will be as great as ever. Consequently there may be no resulting 
loss of capital, though a great many people may be ruined. There 
may bo a very extensive and unsatisfactory transfer of property 
among different members of the community without any loss in the 
aggregate. I say this may happen, but what almost always docs* 
happen is that there is an aggregate loss resulting from the bad 
investment of capital during the speculative period. 

The element of credit is an essential ingredient of a financial crisis. 
However great the dcstrqption of capital may be at any time, there can 
he no such thing as a revulsion if nobody is in debt. There may bo 
a famine, but there can be no crisis if nobody owes more than he can 
pay. There may be hard times and great scarcity resulting from 
war, fires, floods, bad harvests, and other calamities, but without the 
relation of debtor and creditor there will be no financial crisis. It 
may happen that at a time when the btisiness of a country is on'a 
really sound basip some unforeseen event, or some unobserved train of 
circumstances, may sweep off so much capital in so short a space of 
time that existing debts cannot be paid with what is left. I cannot 
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recall any case where Hlois has been the sole cause. The English 
crisis of 1847 was undoubtedly greatly aggravated and perhaps 
precipitated by the failure of the potato crop in Irelandi and the 
absorption of a large amount of capital in railway construction, but 
it was set on foot by heavy speculations during the two preceding 
years, and the bankruptcies, actually began among the grain q)ecu- 
lators. Even in such a case as this the debts are the essential 
element'of the crisig. 

I therefore offer this dehnition 4 A financial crisis consists of an 
undue accumulation of debts based upon exaggerated and fanciful 
ideas of the value of. property, usually accompanit^ by the destruc¬ 
tion^ and loss of capital, and the rapid conversion of circulating into 
fixed'capital. 

Acquaintance with the fundamental principles of currency and 
exchange is presumed in the readers of this Review. Only such 
I’eference will be made to them in the present discussion, as may be 
‘necessary to preserve continuity of argument. All trade is at bottom 
barter. Troperty and services are really exchanged for each other. 
Money, curr^cy, bank notes, cheques, bills of exchange and clearing 
houses are different instruments, or tools, for facilitating the exchange 
of property with the greatest amount of exactitude and the least 
amount of friction. All exchanges are made, however, and all 
contracts must be settled, iu tcniis of the pound sterling, the dollar, 
the franc, or whatever may be the money of the country. Bank 
deposits consist, for the most ])art, of written evidences of owner¬ 
ship, or title-deeds, of the circulating capital oi the country— 
the wheat, cotton, cattle, iron, yam, sugar, coal, linen, and other 
property in transit between producer and consumer, whether the 
producers and consumers be in the same country or in different 
. countries. The proportion which currency (bank uqtcs, government 
notes and gold) bears to drafts, cheques, and bills of exchange (repre¬ 
senting property in transit), varies according to the density of popula- 
• tion and the habits of the people. In Anglo-Saxon countries it may 
be said to vary according to density of population only. In London, 
the drafts, cheques, &c., are about 97 per cent, of the bank deposits; 
in New York about 90; in Chicago about 80. A bank deposit 
usually represents a sale of property, the proceeds of which the bank 
undertakes to collect, and if the depositor is in good standing, the 
amount is immediately placed to his credit. A bank cheque usually 
represents a purchase; and the various sales and purchases are offset 
against each other at the clearing houses, and the balances paid in 
the legal tender of the country. 

Now all the debts in the country have to be paid out of its circu¬ 
lating capital, and if any process is going on whereby the aggregate 
of debt is unduly increased in proportion to the capital, or the capital 
unduly diminished in proportion to the debt, you may be sure there 
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is a crisis brewing. When I commenced to examine the crisis of 
1873 I had the impression that there had been a considerable dimi¬ 
nution of circulating capital, owing to the railway and public and 
private building mania, the great fires, and the manifest increase of 
expenditure among all classes, for some years prior to the panic; 
but when I came to look at the tables pf the bank deposits I found 
that I was mistaken. These deposits <ire an accurate index of the 
amount of circulating capital in the country at different times, and 
the loans and discounts of the hanks are an accurate index of the 
amount of debt contracted at different times. Of course there are 
other debts (a v8ry largo amount), not shown, in the bank Ibans and 
other circulating property (especially in the districts not provided 
with banks), not shown in the deposits; but the movement of loans, 
and deposits is it perfectly good criterion to nhow what in going on in the 
community. Well, we find* that from 1868 to September 12,* 1873, 
the national bank deposits had increased $43,000,000, but the loans 
had increased in the same time $283,000,0t)0—that is, the aggregate 
debt had increased 50 per cent, in five years, while the ^aggregate 
circulating capital had increased only per cent.* The capital 
during this period had been and continued to be practically a fixed 
quantity.^ Only the surplus produced each year, added to what was 

(1) This viow is confirmed by tho internal traffic of tho country. The number of 
tons moved by railway showed an average idcruase from year to year, which continued, 
as did also the hank deposits, after the panic. Poor’s ** Railway Manual of the United 
States,’’ a standuxd authority, shows that tho quantity of goods transported (measured by 
tons) was somewhat greater in 187’1 than in 1873, although tho gross earnings woro 
$6,000,000 loss. Tho following comparative statement is compiled from tho samo 
autliority, showing tho railway oaruings, operating expenses, &c., for the calendar 
years 1873 and 1874. 


Tear. 

N iniibor of 
Miles. 

Gross 

Eanungs. 

; 

Operating 

Expenses. 

1 

Feroeutage 
of Expenses to 
Gross 
Earnings. 

Net Eaminifs. 

Dividends. 

1873 

1874 

70,651 

72,623 

$ 1 
526,410,935 

620,460,016 

$ 

342,609,373 

330,895,068 

65*1 

63-6 

S 

183,810,562 

189,570,958 

$ 

67,120,709 
67,042,942 - 


The external traffic showed u similar hut more in'oguhu* increase. The following 
tables show the imports and exports of morcbandisc (gold values) for a series of years, 
including the year of panic. 


Year 

ending June 30tb. 

* Imports. 

Exports. 


$ 

$ 

1868 

358,733,098 

370,5515,738 

1869 

414,256,243 

371,045,149 

1870 

452,876,665 

455,208,341 

1871 

618,759,518 

478,115,292 

1872 

673,012,888 

476,421.478 

1873 

684,633,736 

676,227,017 

1874 

695,866,248 

. 633,339,368 


I doubt if there would he found a single example of a groat increase of fixed capital, 
at a time and place where circulating capital was not* rapidly increasing likewise.'’ 
Mill's ** Political Economy,*' Book 1., chapter vi. , 
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borrowed from abroad, had been invested in railways, buildings, and 
other fixed property; but the aggregate amount of debt was a 
steadily incireasing quantity, growing more top-heavy each year, 
until, like an inverted pyramid, a very slight push or gust of wind 
would tip it over. That the reaction really commenced in 1872 is 
shown by the extraordinary rise in tho rate of interest, and by the 
great increase in the number of failures, and the amount of lia¬ 
bilities represented, over the previous year. Nevertheless the centre 
of gravity was not thrown whoHy outside tho base till tho fol¬ 
lowing year. During this twelvemonth the bank loans increased 
$68,000j000, against an increase of only $7,000,000 m tho deposits— 
that is, the debts increased 7^ per cent, in one year, while the avail¬ 
able capital increased only per cent. In New York city, where 
the''avalanche of insolvency first began to move, the indebtedness 
increjtsed during that year, by the same Showing, 18 per cent., while 
the available capital decreased 5 per cent. The failure of Jay Cooke 
and Company did not produce the panic in any other way than 
this—thiA it disclosed to the public tho pre-existing fact that the 
aggregate indebtedness was too great to be paid out of the circu¬ 
lating capital. If John Doe has borrowed some millions, payable on 
demand, having nothing better to sell than Northern Pacific bonds, 
and if iliehard Roe comes into the market with some millions of 
bushels of wheat, and both arc* striving to get possession of the 
same—I had almost said money, but it is better to stick to the text 
and say circulating capital, that is, iron, shoos, cloth, sugar, pork, 
furniture, &c.—then if there is not enough for both, Richard Roc 
will surely get it and John Doe will fail. And so as to all tho rest. 
Those whose debts are largest, in proportion to their means of com¬ 
manding the circulating capital of the countiy, or, in the language 
• of commerce, those whose liabilities are largest in proportion to their 
available assets, will fail first. Those debts, contracted on a scale of 
imaginary prosperity, were incapable of shrinking down to the real 
'facts. When the facts were actually disclosed in September, 1873, 
every business man was quick to recognise their import, and all 
clutched simultaneously at the means of payment. This clutching 
constituted the panic. 

Monetary panics are always of short duration. A few months after 
^the panic of 1873, money was plentiful in all the business centres, 
and borrowers with good collaterals could got all they wanted at 
4 per cent.; but tho crisis—^the Nemesis of tho violated laws of com¬ 
merce—was taking vengeance in all directions upon tho guilty and 
the innocent, and especially upon the innocent—the labourers in 
jEurnaces and factories,, the sewing women, and the small savings 
depositors. A panic is usually-deseribed as a want of confidence, 
with the implication that if people would only have confidence 
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business would settle down into its customary channel. And so it 
would, if the want of confidence were not well founded. But if the 
deck-load of liabilities is really too great for the ballast of capital, 
the craft will turn over, and no proclamation of confidence can stay 
it up ; nor can any issue of notes or government notes prop it 
up. The deficiency is a deficiency not of promises to pay, but of 
tha meam of paymenty and the means flf payment are the commodities 
of commerce, including the commodity gold, which foreigners are 
always willing to take in excliange for their surplus, or for any debts 
we may be owinp^ them. 

What followed the panic**and what continues to this day, is the 
painful and impossible effort to pay a very large amount of indebted¬ 
ness with a relatively small amount of capital. The portion which- 
cannot be paid must be sponged out by the bankruptcy courts St by 
compromise. Meanwhile,* as railway extension and large bMlding 
operations have come to a pause, and jfs nearly all persons are 
deprived of, some part of their usual and expected income, and affe 
forced to economize in their expenditures, wo have the ptenomenon 
of a glut in the market, and this at a time when, as has been shown, 
there is really a deficiency of commodities to pay existing debts with. 
The apparent anomaly would disappear if the holders of the sur¬ 
plus commodities would give thpm to the bankrupt debtors to pay 
off their liabilities with ; for consumption would then revive. The 
holders of Northern Pacific bonds—this case is used for illustration 
merely—being in receipt of their usual income, would be able once 
more to purchase. The production of the country had adjusted 
itself before the panic to a certain rate of consumption, and when 
consumption was checked production went on, not so rapidly as 
before, but still too rapidly for the diminished means of consumers. 
Over-production, stagnation, and loss of employment arc thus 
explained. The duration of the hard times depends for the most 
part on the percentage that banki'upt estates are able to pay, and on 
the expeditiousness of the payment.^ Something will depend upod 

(1) ** Estimating; the avoiagu yield of failed estates to be 33} percent, (under the 
operations of the iiew^ bankruptcy law it will fall for short of that), the actual loss to 
capital account, by the tailures of the year {187d), will stand at about $120,000,000. 
This amount is equivalent to the value of one half of the cotton crop, and is more by 30 
per cent, than the entire yield*of all the gold and silver mines of the country. It is a 
serious loss that individuals have to bear, to bo deducted from the profits of business, or 
to trench on the accumnlations of previous years. This 120 millions of loss represents a 
profit at 10 per cent, on 1,200 millions of dollars of business; in other words, that 
amount of business of the country for tlio pasi year has boon done for nothing, the 
profits being absorbed by losses. This loss of 120 millions of dollars is luckily dif^ed 
over a good many centres of trade, and has been pretty equally divided between 
individu^ concerns; but it is safe to infer that, coupled wi& the decline in values, the 
loss by bad debts must have caused a shrinkage more apparent than in any year ainoe 
the panic."— R. G. Dun and Co.*b Annual Circular, for the year 1876. 

** The figures which we present herewith do not giv much encouxagem^nt to the 

VOL. XIX. W.8. 3 I 
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the number of failures yet to come. To ascertain what is requisite 
to restore general prosperity is a complicated problem, since some 
trades are d^vressed more others, wheat-growing being fairly 
prosperous, while iron-smelting is nearly prostrate. Between these 
extremes many degrees of depression are to be found. Given a 
certain number of people trained to certain vocations, and a eertain 
amount of fixed capital, what is needed to put the unemployed 
portion to work ? Manifestly either new markets, or such a lessening 
of the cost of production as will brihg their respective commodities 
within reach of a larger body of consumers. Both wages and profits 
have already fallen in particular trades/ and it seems probable that 
they ^11 fall still more—^how much more can only be determined by 
the course of events. Free-trade would lessen the cost of produc¬ 
tion by giving manufacturers cheaper materials, and would thereby 
open new markets to certain articles. It^ is therefore suggested as 
one step, and an important one, out of the present slough. 

*'The currency has been purposely left out of view in discussing the 
financial crisis, partly because it tends to befog the real facts consti¬ 
tuting the crisis, and partly because I conceive that it had very little to 
do with bringing it on. It could have had nothing to do with it except 
in one of two ways, either by diminishing the amount of circulating 
capital, or by increasing the amount of indebtedness based thereon. 
Some persons contend that the use of an irredeemable currency docs 
Btimulate the creation of debts. That it should do so w'hile the cur¬ 
rency is expanding—that is, while it is depreciating—can be very 
easily understood, since it offers to speculators the opportunity of 
pocketing the difference between its value to-day and its value at a 
future time, but that it should tend to this result in any great degree 
while the volume is stationary, I cannot perceive. Ilcnco I reject 
the notion that the currency, irredeemable though it be, was any 
considerable agent in bringing on the crisis. A similar crisis exists 
at the present timo in countries whore the currency has all the time 
been redeemable in gold, and other crises, and worse ones, havo 
existed in America at periods when the currency was redeemable in 
gold. Indeed, similar crises have occurred in places where there 
was no paper currency whatever. Irredeemable currency has sins 
enough of its own to answer ^or without loadiiug it with transgressions 
in no way peculiar to it, and having an entirely different parentage. 

belief that the return of a prosperous condition is any nearer, except in the passage of 
time, than a year ago. The business of the ooimtry, in every department, continues to 
be restricted to the narrowest limits. Without a cotresponding reduction in expenses, 
and in the hce of declining prices of all staples, the possihilities of profit have been 
slight indeed. It is, therefore, not a matter of surprise that so many have Buocumbedto 
the pressure of the times; the wonder rather is, that with all the discouragement which 
in the past two or three years has been experienced, so many survive in a conditioii of 
apparent stability.**— Ibid,f first quarter of 1876, 
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The practical exemption of France from'the financial crises which 
periodically afflict America^ England, Germany, and the Scan- 
dinayian countries, deserres our attention. Even the^ groat finan¬ 
cial typhoon of 1857, which swept around the Vorld and across the 
equator, only skirted the edges of France, causing a few failures in 
Havre and Marseilles, chiefly in the America^ trade, and advancing 
the rate of discount of the Bank of France for a short time to 10 per 
cent.^ For all practical purposes France was in the centre of a 
cyclone, enjoying a calm, Avhile* the rest of the civilised world was 
strewn with every species of commercial desolation. And such has 
been her position in the crisis of 1873, notwithstanding th(? payment 
of the milliards to Germany. Germany, however, the recipient of 
the milliards, has been convulsed with hard times and meT*cantile 
distress. The reason is simply that the Frenchman is very*littlo 
addicted to going in deb 15 very little inclined to speculate, and very 
much given to hoarding his gains. Perhaps he do(;s not get rich 
quite so fast as his neighbour across the Channel, but on the other 
hand he keeps what lie gets, and generally escapes tlfosc terrible 
financial crashes that smite the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon countries 
with su(*h clockwork regularity. The Frenchman seems to have 
taken to heart the lesson taught by the great Mississippi bubble, to 
keep out of mad speculations. Neitlier the Englishman nor his off¬ 
spring, the American, learned anything of lasting value from the 
South S(ja bubble or the score of bubbles that have since hurst at 
different times on their hands. Nor has the plodding and methodi¬ 
cal Gemian, so apt a scholar in many directions, learned this lesson, 
although commended to him by frequent and severe chastisement. 
There is no mystery whatever in the healthy condition of the French 
finances and French trade since the payment of the German war 
indemnity. France habitually holds not less than £240,000,000 
sterling of the precious metals,^ Such a reserve of the most realis¬ 
able property known to cbmmcrct.!, coupled with the national prudence 
on the subject of debt, and the national habit of putting little or mo 
money into things they know nothing about, very readily accounts 
for the practical exemption of France from these sore visitations. 
It is an encouraging sign of the times that the French people 
are beginning to appreciate their high position in the world of 
industry and commerce, and to place thrift, in which they indu¬ 
bitably excel, in the balance against military prowess, in which they 
can no longer claim pre-eminence. 

(1) Art. ** Lob Crises Commerciales et Moii6taires,’' by £. de Laveleye, Eevue d$s Deux 
Mtmdea, Jan. 1, 186d. From another article in the Sevue (Nov. 15, 186>5), by V. 
Bonnet, it appears that an advance of tho rate of discount to 7 per coni, by the Baiik of 
France is considered there a financial oiisis. 

(2) Y. Bonnet, in Deux Mondetf July 1, 1878. 

3i 2 • 
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Much stress is laid by some 'writers on the agency of banks in 
bringing on financial crises by*an tindue expansion of loans or note 
circulation^ oy both. Perhaps we hare a right to expect that bankers 
will be wiser than others in discerning the approach of these cata¬ 
strophes, and more prudent in applying the brakes to prevent them. 
But, in fact, they are pot wiser than others, they never have been— 
unless those of Scotland may be called an exception—and they pro¬ 
bably never ■will be. They 'live in the same atmosphere as other 
people, and when it becomes surcharged with the oxygen of high 
prices, large profits, active speculation, and a delusive prosperity, 
they becoine exhilarated with the rest, aiid make large loans. They 
are importuned to do so by their customers, and impelled to do so 
by their interest. It is the high prices, the large profits, the specu¬ 
lation, and the appearance of prosperity, that bring on bank expan¬ 
sion. It is not bank expansion that cuifses the high prices, the 
speculation, &c. It is not in the power of banks to expand either 
their loans or their note circulation, except in response to a pre¬ 
existing outside demand. Bank notes redeemable in coin do not 
raise prices. The competition of buyers in the market does this. ^ 
After every great crisis the banks are fiercely denounced for their 
excessive expansion. Or rather, they are first denounced for not 
expanding more, and then for having expanded so much previously. 
Both accusations are mainly unjust. As to expanding more in the 
midst of a panic, that is a sheer impossibility. Each frog is as big 
as an ox already—unless he has been an exceptionally prudent, 
unambitious member of the community—and his very existence 
depends on getting down to his natural size. The other reproach is 
likewise unjust, unless we assume that bankers ought to bo wiser than 
everybody else in the trading community, and sufficiently wiser and 
stronger to hold everj^body else in check. In countries where 
banking is free—and private banking is free in all civilised countries 
—it is perfectly futile to expect any suefi thing, since depositors 
will generally place their funds where they can get the amount of 
accommpdation they think they are entitled to. Even the Scotch 
bankers, whose prudence and prescience on the whole have excited 
general admiration, can show in their own midst some of the worst 
cases of financial incendiarism on record. „ 

What it is that sets a general speculation going can hardly he 
considered an open question. The tendency of profits to a minimiun, 
the competition of capital, the smallness of the field of employment 
in particular countries, the restiveness of the owners of capital when 
they find their profits growing less and less, the temptation to 

(1) This is a principle sought 'to bo CBtablished (and successfully established) in 
Tooko's History of Prices.” The distinction between bank notes and other credit instru- 
inents on the one hand, and the ** act of buying,” on the other, as applied to this subject, 
is T6iy clearly presented in Mr. Bonamy Price's Principles of Current,” p. 168. 
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embark in new schemes when old and well-tried investments have 
absorbed all the capital that can be profitably employed in them: 
all this is so lucidly set forth in Book IV. chaptei* iv. of MilPs 
Political Economy, that nothing remains to be said on that point, 
except that the antecedents o^the last American crisis were a striking 
verification of the theory. The accumulaticta. of capital had been 
manifested in the steady advance of public securities, tlm infallible 
sign of the competition of investors, and the usual precursor of that 
sort of enterprise which ends in a financial crash. The experience of 
1857 had been forgotten ; the war was ended and the road wj^s clear for 
a fresh run, England, by virtue of her smaller territory and her larger 
annual surplus, had another break-do^vn in 18()6, yielding one failure 
(that of Overend, Gurney, & Co.,) with liabilities of nearly nineteen 
millions sterling, or more Jhan one-third of all the mercantile^failures 
that happened in the United States in 1878. The field of employ¬ 
ment for capital in America is still a large one, but it is not so lai^e 
as formerly. Every year witnesses a nearer approach population 
to the arid plains of the West. The railway development of the 
country is a long way in advance of population at present, and that 
outlet for surplus earnings is closed for a considerable time. What 
direction the competition of capital will take next is not certain, but 
it is more likely to he in the way.of free-trade and foreign commerce 
than any other, llesumption of specie payments can he effected at 
any time when there is a real purpose and desire on the part of the 
political majority to accomplish it. It can be done either by funding 
the surplus greenbacks in an interest-bearing bond, or by applying 
a portion of the public* revenues to the redemption and cancellation 
of such surplus, or (which is the most awkward and expensive mode),, 
by accumulating a moss of gold in the treasury to redeem them over 
the counter. Any mode which may be adopted implies a contraction 
of the currency fx) the volume needed for that portion of the country's 
business in which currency is actually used, viz.:—hand-money 
pocket-money as distinguished from bank funds. So much ignorance, 
demagogism, and unenlightened selfishness, arc enlisted in this battle 
of Gog and Magog, that some stern use of executive or judicial 
power may be necessary to put an eud^to it; for there is mischief 
enough hidden in it toVHvide the Union and revolutionise the com¬ 
ponent parts. That the greenback is a past-due note, a defaulted 
I.O.U., and every reissue of it, after it has been taken in for taxes, 
an illegal act as well as a shameful one, is perfectly clear to lawyers 
as well as economists.^ 

(1) The United States Supreme Court, in the cas^of Hepburn v. Oriswold, hold that 
the power to make Govemmont notes a legal tender existed, if at all, only as a necessary 
and proper moans to carry on war. This view was virtually sustained in the subsequent 
opinion of the Court in the Legal Tender cases, although the judgment in Hepbuin v. 
Griswold was reversed. 
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In conclusion I ask, is it not l^umiliating that the Anglo-SaxAH 
race, who have achieved so much in the way of conquering natural 
obstacles, subduing the earth, civilising barbarous tribes, establish¬ 
ing free institutions, and promoting education, cannot subsist with¬ 
out sowing the wind and reaping the whirlwind of a financial crisis, 
two or three times id each generation ? Is it not possible for the 
English-Baking people (and the German-speaking people as well) 
to perform their important office in^the world without bringing upon 
themselves periodically these direful visitations? Must our trade 
degenerate into gambling every few ^ears, and by its evil con- 
sequepces plunge great multitudes of innocent people into the depths 
of misery? The mere destruction or expulsion of surplus capital 
fron^a country of high productive powers is not a very great evil, 
since the vacuum is so speedily and easily filled. But considering 
the noble uses to which it might be applied, it would be best not to 
lose it. The distributiow of wealth has become a more important 
consideration in Europe and America than its production, and here I 
venture to thiijk that the French are in advance of other nations, not 
in virtue of any written theory, or governmental policy, but through 
those close-fisted habits which have been handed down from father to 
son and mother to daughter—the habit not merely of living within 
one^s means, but of keeping one’s means well in sight—contentment 
with small gains, and horror of debt. Where these national habits 
exist, and to the extent that they exist, the fuel of financial crises is 
wanting, and the poor arc not liable to be thrown on their savings 
for support every few years during the interval of readjustment 
between a crisis and a revival of trade. It is not proposed to discuss 
hero the merits and demerits of hoarding tlie 2 )recious metals, 
which is, after all, only a question of having more or less ready 
means in proportion to the extent of one’s business. We all 
know that the Frenchman will hoard to. a large extent, and that 
the Englishman and American will not. Let us accept the fact as it 
is, and with it the fact that when financial gales blow the French¬ 
man carries more ballast than any rival craft afloat. Probably the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples—I might have mentioned Canada in discuss¬ 
ing the crisis of 1873, for she has suffered quite as much^cr capita as 
the States—^will continue to go headlong af intervals in the future 
as in the past. Within a short time we have heard of a movement, 
seriously considered by the English Government, to appoint a 
standing commission to suspend the Bank Act in times of great 
stringency. This might be likened to a farmer permanently lower¬ 
ing the fence that confines his cattle, because it had been deemed 
expedient at some former times to take down the top rail. If 
suspension of the Bank Act is over useful, its utility consists in quiet¬ 
ing the fears of those who have no debts to pay—^in stopping a 
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run for deposits—in checking a blind panic. Those who have 
debts to pay will still be compellefl to'draw out their funds. ‘But the 
knowledge that there is a standing commission to suspend the Act 
will encourage traders to take greater risks, and thus tend to bring 
about the contingency for wh^ch the commission is appointed. And 
in the end the Bank itself must bo the judge,.and the sole judge, of 
its ability to exchange its notes payable on demand for the notes of 
merchants payable some time hence. * The Bank has no power to 
<jreato the meam of payment^ aiAl there is fortunately no power to 
compel it to expose itself to insolvency any more than a private indi¬ 
vidual. So many lessons hrfVe been administered to the Aifglo-Saxon 
communities on the subject of financial crises, without effect, that it 
might seem to have become a matter of general agreement ahd con¬ 
vention among them that a crisis once in a while is a good thing. 
Very few Americans arc (Jf that opinion to-day. 

Horace Wuite. 


A BALLAD OF PAST MERIDIAN. 


1 . 

One night returning from my twilight walk 
I met the grey mist Death, whoso eyeless brow 
Was bent on me, and from his hand of chalk 
Ho reached me flowers as from a withered bough : 
O Death, what bitter nosegays givest thou ! 


n. 

Death said, “ I gather,” and pursued his way. 

Another stood by me, a shape in stone, 

Sword-hacked and iron-stained, with breasts of clay, 

And metal veins that sometimes fiery shone : 

O Life, how naked and how hard when known ! 

% 

III, 

Life said, As thou hast carved me,” such am L 
Then memory, like tho nightjar on the pine, 

And sightless hope, a woodlark in night sky, 

Joined notes of Death and Life till night^s decline : 

Of Death, of Life, those inwound notes are mine. 

George Mereditbc. 



EARLY AUTUMN ON THE LOWER YANG-TZE. 


In Western lands the most ■welcome ajid most joyous of the seasons 
is the spring. In all ^.ges poets have hymned its arrival^ or invoked 
its approach. From sunny Italy to the chill and brumal North, 
they have*sung the grateful change wrought upon the face of nature- 
by the Favonian breeze, and thb ethereal mildness of gentle 
spring. Its smiling sunlight and fertilising showers, its promise 
of a wander and more productive time, have excited t£c imaginations 
of many more than poets, and have ci\riched the speech of nations 
with pleasing metaphors. The foreign sojourner in distant China, 
with* half the globe between him and his Western home, hails 
with delight the advent of a more sobel* season. Having passed* 
over vast and stormy seas, he has changed not only climate, but his. 
mind—at least in this. ^Ihe stifling heat and heavy rains of July 
and August* have passed away. The fiery fierceness of the summer 
sun is no longel- to be dreaded, nor the sweltering temperature of a 
cloudy afternoon. Cool mornings and delicious evenings, with noons- 
not too sultry, make up the early autumn day. A. delicate azure, 
broken by the white of fleecy clouds, replaces the brazen ardour of 
the summer sky, or the heavy full of cloud and mist of the rainy 
months. The soft moisture of the oppressive south-west 'wind is 
. dispelled, and the reviving breezes of the north-cast monsoon blow 

gaily. 

In the foreign settlements life enters upon a now phase. It is as 
though limbs were stretched and exercised after an interval of 
enforced repose. The Western stranger bethinks him of the sporta 
and pastimes of his countrymen in their own land. The stable 
regains its interest; the racc-committee is elected ; the walls of the 
club-house display notices of the “autumn meeting,” and Ksts of the 
e*7enta of the approaching race-week. On roads, and on open 
ground near the settlement, Chinese grooms—quaint objects, clad, 
but for the incongruous exception of the strange head-gear of their 
nation, in strict equestrian costume—are encountered leading out to- 
exercise the entries ” for these events; dirqinutive steeds as care¬ 
fully enveloped in the regulation clothing, as though just arrived 
from Eltham or the Wolds, liut there are no such costly imports 
into China now. The golden age of foreign commerce, when the 
trade lay in the hands of a few princely firms, has gone, and with 
it many extravagances. The senior and junior messes at the Songs, 
with their bounteous table and ever-flowing wines^, have disappeared, 
and no “cracks” come from Europe to dispute the prizes of the 
Chinese turf with the native princes. 
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As autumn comes on, sportsmen look to tbeir guns. -The flight of 
birds moving southward is noted at seaports farther north, and the 
house-boat—^most commodious of river conveyances—^is prepared. 
On all sides there are symptoms of a cooler air. The punkah is 
unhooked from the ceiling, th^ punkah-coolie is paid ofl*, and fire¬ 
places and stoves are set in order. Even the mosquito-curtain dis¬ 
appears from the bedroom ;—tliis lasf being perhaps the most wel¬ 
come of all the signs of autumn. Summer migrants from ^hang-hai 
to cooler and more salubrious spbts—to the heights and baths of 
Hakone, and the sea-bathing of Chefoo—return home. Passengers 
begin to arrive from Europe** and homeward-bound steamers carry 
but few away. Foreign admirals come in in their flag-ships, mus¬ 
tering their squadrons in the Woo-Sung River, and announce their* 
arrival bj'' thundering salutes. The anchorage is filled with stcafliers 
and stately clipper ships. *The streets of the foreign settlcmdht arc 
crowded with a busy population, foreign and Chinese—officers, 
merchants, sailoi's on shore from the ships, braves from ^thc camp 
outside the south gate of tlic native city, Chinese coolies and 
servants, jostle each other in a living stream as wide*as that which 
flows through Chcapsido at noon. On the Bund—the wide 
esplanade that embanks the river—pass and repass, in endless ebb 
and flow, handsome equipages, in which ride fashionably dressed 
European ladies— jin-rik-shafiyov man-power carriages, and the high¬ 
wheeled barrows—the hackney-coach of Eastern China. The Bund 
itself is a scene worth notice: a few years ago it was a foul, unwhole¬ 
some marsh, scored with the runlets made by the receding tide. 
Now it rivals the quays of Paris. Well-kept and prettily laid-out 
gardens adorn its widest part. It is edged with bungalows 
embowered in Bbrnhs and flowers, spacious consular residences, and 
imposing buildings, the premises of banks and great public com¬ 
panies, thronged with Western clerks and native shrqffn and com* 
pradorcH. The styles of architecture are various—some stately, some 
fantastic. The prevailing style inclines to the classical, and is* 
according to the local jest, not Doric, but Compradoric, But the 
whole is not without a certain grandeur and an air of wealth. 

Twelve miles lower down the Wong-pu—the branch of the Yang¬ 
tze which flows past Shang-hai—the sirdam is crossed by a bar of 
mud and silt, which precludes the approach to the city of heavy 
vessels. Therefore the huge ironclads and groat frigates of the 
Western admirals lie moored below it, off the village of Woo-Sung. 
Their presence imparts liveliness to a usually dreary spot. Abreast 
of where they lie stand but three houses of European build, of 
which one is deserted ; another is the oflice of the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company, the pioneer of telegraph enterprise in China. 
The banks on either side are low and xmifoi;iaily flat. The entrance 
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to tlie river from the wide embouchure of the great Yang-tze recalls 
the lower Scheldt. Indeed, not in the configuration of the ground 
alone can a«reBemblance be traced to the Low Countries of Western 
Europe. A fleet of high-stemed craft, such as Vandervelde might 
have painted, is working up the river ^ith a favourable tide. Clumps 
of green poplars break the sky-line, and diversify the dead level of 
the scene. Beneath their shfi.do here and there come down to slake 
their thirst in the river, groups of cattle, recalling the canvas of 
Cuyp. Berghem or Hobbema ini^ht have painted such landscapes 
as those on which the eye can rest on either side. ^ 

The prospect of a stay of some wc(ft:s at Woo-Sung gave promise 
to the writer of but a dreary time. Cut off by the twelve miles of 
• stream—the regular highway—from the pleasures and conveni¬ 
ences of Shang-hai, Occidentals, doomed to loiter below the bar, 
might well be forgiven their grumblings*at the dulness of the place. 
The shooting season hud ^ not yet begun, or at any rate had hardly 
begun in these thickly populated plains. That unfailing resource of 
the sailor on shore—riding on horseback—was denied in this road¬ 
less district. * A whirling current and muddy fore-shores precluded 
all hope of that most cheerful of naval recreations—^hauling the 
seine. Kicking a foot-ball about the narrow strip of meadow that 
intervened between the embankment and the stream, or attempting 
spbairistik(5 on a polygonal scrap of rugged lawn, would inevitably 
grow tiresome when the ball in one case was being perpetually 
kicked into the river, or in the other being knocked into a fetid 
drain. Resignation came at length, and was in some sort a solace; 
and a conscientious attempt w'as made to take advantage of whatso¬ 
ever was interesting and novel in the surrounding s(scue. 

To some at least the attempt turned out to be by no means un¬ 
successful. There was an air of strangeness about all that was seen 
and heard—about place, people, and occupations—which long re¬ 
tained its freshness and the pleasure-giving faculty of a new sensation. 
"There was something almost startling in the obtrusive contact daily, 
nay hourly, observed between ancient habits and the most recent 
phases of modern civilisation. A mile farther down the stream, the 
brilliant flame of a’AVcstcrn lighthouse of the newest pattern 
gleamed throughout the night. A long line of telegraph posts stood 
gauntly up from the level fields. An endless succession of steamers 
—^provided with the latest improvements in construction and equip¬ 
ment—passed and repassod, bound up or dowm the Yang-tze, or to 
or from the coast-ports north and south of the g^eat river. Whilst 
within a stone’s throw of the water’s edge slumbered, as it were, in 
perfect unconsciousness o^ all these symptoms of progress, the China 
of Confucius. On the water the vivacity of the scene was heightened 
by depth of contrast. «Huge river-steamers, such as ascend the St. 
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Lawrence or ci^owd the levies at New Prleans, were constantly going 
to, or returning from, Hankow, six hundred miles above the mouth 
of the great stream, their decks crowded with natives oft the middle 
kingdom, and their names inscribed in Chinese characters on their 
paddle-boxes. A whole fleet ®f trading-vessels of recent European 
type plied between Shang-hai and the other ports, bearing the 
dragon flag, which it has become a convention of the sea to recognise 
as the ensign of China. Trim ships of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company and the statelier vessels of the ^esmgerm Maritimes 
threaded their way amidst fleets of junks of a form so ancient as to . 
have been familiar in these' waters before' the alluvial flats on 
either hand w'ere laid down. The stillness of the early autumn 
morning air was perpetually broken by a noisy concert of sailors’■ 
voices, the deep song of the Western leadsmen calling the soundings, 
and the sharp orders of the European pilots, mingled with the* chant 
of the Chinese mariners, hoisting the sujls of mat, or celebrating 
their return from the open sea by the loud crackle of^ fireworlfe 
exploded in sacrifice to the River-god. Smart pUot-schooners, 
trim and saucy as Solent yachts, skimmed lightly over the smooth 
surface of the stream. Whilst the lumhering junks of Amoy and 
Ningpo, ivith their multiplicity of masts and towering poops, dropped 
slowly down to run home again, before the monsoon, which, with 
Oriental patience, had been awaited for nigh six months. 

Once landed on the river-shore, the stranger left behind him 
almost all trace of Western intrusion, save indeed when an occasional 
backward glance revealed above the trees the tall masts of foreign 
vessels, or a black cloud of coal-smoke from the funnel of a steamer. 
The landscape was as strange and foreign as were the inhabitants 
and their customs. For mauy miles to the right and to the left, to 
the front imd on the other side of the river, stretched the wide level 
of a vast alluvial plain, \^hich in less than a thousand years ^ has 
grown up between the city of Shang-hai and the sea. Roads there 
were none, but between the fields there were numerous smooth bdl 
narrow paths on which pedestrians could walk easily and comfort¬ 
ably in Indian file. The top of the embankment of the river 
ofiered a convenient, but rather roundabout way to Shang-hai. The 
path which ran along •its summit for some seven or eight English 
miles met, six miles below the city, the broad and well-kept espla¬ 
nade, known as The Point road, one of several handsome drives, 
constructed by the municipal council of the foreign settlement. A 
little farther inland was a broad strip of uncultivated land reserved, 
and in some shape actually put in order, for what will be the first 

• 

* “ The cuBtom-honse officer was in a.i). 1101 ordered to remove to Shang-hai, which 
then became the seaport, and rapidly increased in importance.*Shang-hai considered 
Socially." By H. Lang. 2nd edit., p. 6. Shanghai, M76. 
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railway in China, But that this is crossed in several places by broad 
canals, it would soon become the high-road between Woo-Sung and 
the city. As it was, our road—^the usual one—^wound in its greater 
length between fields and farmhouses, through villages, and past 
temples in the most perplexing meanderings. Canals and streams 
liad to be crossed on» bridges*af long slabs of stone, sometimes double, 
but often only single, and so narrow as to make crossing a somewhat 
precarious undertaking. 

The whole surface of the plain was covered with the autumn 
cotton-crop still standing. The economic husbandry of China lays 
hold of every bit of ground, and not a single rood was lying fallow. 
In the spring this vast extent of cotton-covered ground, now a snowy 
expanse of fleecy bolls, starred here and there with bright sulphur- 
y^ow blossom, had been one huge field of waving corn. During 
the rainy months, such is the fertility of the rich alluvial soil, it had 
produced its third crop—lUamcly, rice. There was an air of quiet, of 
peace an^ plenty, pervading the whole district. Its denizens seemed 
neither to heed nor to require the products of other lands. Villages 
there were none to be seen. The inhabitants dwelt in single home¬ 
steads, or in snug cottages, collected in little groups, like tiny 
hamlets, of three or four. These pleasantly diversified the land¬ 
scape. Clumps of trees, from between which peered out the quaint, 
curved roof, so marked a feature of the architecture of Bastern 
China, cut the sky-line, and redeemed the view from the dull 
monotony of an on^ess plain. The farms bore the aspect of being 
owned by the well-to-do. As the narrow pathway passed in front of 
each prosperous-looking homestead, it widened into a smooth 
esplanade. On the one hand a broad trench divided the roadway 
from the fields; on the other ran a neat lattice-fence, deftly woven of 
split bamboo—^ften overgrown with a luxuriant creeper which 
surrounded the little garden and the variojis farm-buildings. Within 
this fence stood the stately trees which overshadowed tho roofs, and 
Yows of a slim and graceful bamboo growing not in clusters as 
farther south, but in single stems. The little plot between the 
house-walls and the paling was planted with lettuces and other 
vegetables. The Chinese husbandman grudges even a comer to 
garden-flowers; but here and there bldbmcd a few asters or 
chrysanthemums which would put our Temple-garden shows to 
shame; and, once in a way, the gorgeous crimson of tho gigantic 
Chinese cockscomb glowed against the dingy background of the 
farmhouse wall. The first tints of autumn were already deepening 
on the leaves, and rich yellows, browns, and reds added colour to a 
picture which would otherwise have presented too great a sameness 
of hue. 

The dwellings invariably faced the esplanade, and filled up an 
interval in the fence which joined them at either end. We will 
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describe one. It was long and low, without an upper story. The 
principal room was in the centre. And was entered by wide folding 
doors. Within it the members of the family who were jiot in the 
fields could be seen at meals, or at indoor work. Some few, 
perhaps, were weaving long strips of coarse cotton-cloth on the 
esplanade in front. At a window was an ag^d dame w hirling a 
spinning-wheel, or turning the rollers of the simple machine iJiat 
frees the white tufts of cotton from the ’seeds. A sharp, twanging 
sound issued from a chamber at thA side. By inquiry we learnt that 
it was caused by young lads “ teazing ” the cotton into thin flakes 
with a quaint finploment like a fiddle-bowt The stranger was 
received with civiKty, or rather with that absence of incivility which 
seems the sum-total of politeness among the Chinese. 

A hideous chorus, set up by the yelping curs which infested evfery 
homestead in the noighbouriiood; a sharp reproof from the ftfrmer 
or his lads, which produced silence or low and scarcely audible 
growls ; a ready response, in pantomime, to a question in the sam^ 
form as to the way ; and then a relapse into silence and busy labour, 
as though no one of foreign race was within a league—*Buch was the 
stranger’s only greeting. 

The children and the younger women retreated within the gates, 
or back to the farther comers of the room, when the strange face of 
the “ barbarian ” was seen approaching. The former had already 
donned their winter clothing, as early and late the autumn air was 
fresh and nipping. The blue blouses and leggings, quilted and 
stuffed with cotton, were piled on one above another, till the little 
wearers looked like miniature balloons. The gait of the women, 
with their poor pinched feet, according to the universal custom in 
these northern provinces, was imgraceful in the extreme, and they 
toddled about in so uncertain a manner as to excite astonishment at 
their untiring industry in the fields. Their dress was tasteless in 
shape and colour; and theil* features lacked even the slight share of 
good looks possessed by their sisters of the provinces farther south, * 

There was little to attract the stranger to stay, or to induce him to 
investigate the stylo and processes of the native farm. Foul odoui’s 
assailed his sense of smell as soon as he approached one of these 
latter. The ditch between the homestead* and the fields was but a 
fetid sewer. Unutterable horrors were collected beneath the 
windows by the wayside, and the filth of the garments of men, 
women, and children was such as must be seen to be believed. The 
comfort and even abundance, of which so many signs were evident, 
was overlaid by a superlativeness of dirt which the squalor attendant 
on the most abject poverty can hardly match. The visitor gladly 
turned away to continue his walk, and to contemplate scenes which 
could only be enjoyed when looked at from afar. 

Some way off from the farm rose a pile of buildings, evidently 
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those of a temple, as shown by two dark red polos in front. The 
walls, once vermilion, had faded through age and neglect to a dull 
orange. TJio ridge of the curved roojE was ornamented with the scaly 
dragons so common in the ecclesiastical architecture of the country. 
Seen from a distance, there was a ^certain picturesqueness in the 
group. The orange, tint harmonized not inaptly with the autumn 
hues of the surrounding gioves. The bright green and yellow 
enamel of the earthenware monsters on the roof-tree, seen through 
Charles Lamb's lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay,” brightened a 
prospect not too wealthy in gay colours. On close inspection the 
charm of a distant view faded away; The buildings were little 
better than squalid bams. A wide opening in the front exposed an 
interior with three altars, and three hideous deities bedizened with a 
tawdry finerj’’, rendered almost ghastly by filth and dust. A gateway 
at the side admitted to an ill-paved courtyard. On one side were 
the dwellings of the priests and keepers of the temple, store-houses, 
Vtnd hay-lofts; on the other an odd museum of spare divinities, clad, 
as the cold weather had approached, in faded garments of quilted 
cotton. 

Here and there the plain was dotted with mounds of many sizes 
and varied shapes, the sepulchres of many generations of farmers of 
these lower Yang-tze shores. Some of these mounds were freshly 
made, and preserved their strictly conical form and sharp apex. 
Others were fading into the dead level around them, and wore being 
more and more encroached upon by the plouglis and spades of the 
practically minded descendants of the departed agriculturists sleep¬ 
ing beneath. These barrows were not the only objects whicli marked 
the burial-places of the,dead. Occasionally, tombs of brick with 
black-tiled roofs and whitewashed walls—miniature copies of the 
houses of the living—were met with. In many cases unburied coffins, 
sometimes perhaps lightly covered with a thin thatch of straw, were 
lying in the fields waiting till the priests should declare the geo- 
‘ mantic conditions suitable for committing their mouldering contents 
to the ground. 

Turning from these, we came upon a very different scene in thedrama 
of life. Harsh but not discordant music was heard coming from a 
little troop conveying a bride to her new Jiome. In front marched 
two musicians, one with a trumpet, the other with a kind of fife, 
from which instruments they occasionally drew out the fragments of a 
tune. The bride was hidden within the recesses of a scarlet-covered 
chair. The bearers and musicians were decked with unusual finery^ 
in honour of the occasion. Smart official hats with saucer brims and 
crimson tassels were on their heads, and loose garments of blue silk, 
covered, but scarcely hid, their own private rags. Behind the chair, 
on litters and frames^ of wood, painted a bright vermilion, were 
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borne the bridal presentsi and the viands to be consumed at the 
wedding-feast—sweetmeats, vegetables,* and small roasted jngt. A 
few friends or relatives brought up the rear of the small cpriige as it 
wound and was lost to sight among the tombs. 

In its many turnings the pa^th again led the visitor to the near 
neighbourhood of the river. More music of ^h.o same kind, but 
somewhat more solemn and sonorous, was audible upon the right. 
From behind a clump of trees and bamboos, in which a snug home¬ 
stead lay embowered, emerged a lohg procession. In front came the 
musicians, then several men carrying staves, then a gaily dressed 
object on a triumphal chair, alid then a body of men and a Very few 
women; all of whom together—perforce moving along the natvow 
path in single file—^mado up a goodly show. Upon the triulhphal 
chair was seated, in gorgeous robes of scarlet, with a tinsel crown 
and jewels, a divinity of w(9od with a pink complexion, alongl3lack 
beard, and Aryan features. The chair was borne high on the necks 
of four stalwart cooKes; and by its side, steadying it as it swayed 
to an fro in its passage along the narrow way, walked with diffi¬ 
culty, owing to the narrowness of the path, a grave Citizen of the 
higher class. Lictors, bearing stout staves, formed a body-guard. 
All—^bearers, lictors, musicians—wore a peculiar head-dress, a kind 
of tall flower-pot-shaped hat, with a brim not unlike those seen in 
illustrations of the life of our English puritans. 

As the procession passed in front of the homesteads, the inmates 
came out and exploded whole strings of crackers. In front of many 
houses small altars were placed, on whiclx were burning slender 
scarlet tapers, and little sheaves of incense sticks placed in censers of 
brass or earthenware. Children were brought out by their mothers, 
and taught to render obeisance—to clihi-chin^ as the expression in 
the “ Pidgin*’ dialect ^s—to the image as it was carried by. The 
blasts of music grew louder and louder, gongs were sounded, more 
crackers were exploded, anS the procession turned off to wind about 
amongst the fields. Strange and grotesque as it all was, it stilh 
reminded the spectator of the periodical outings of St, Spiridione to 
bless the vineyards of the olive-groves of Corfu. Its meaning was 
thus explained in “ Pidgin ” by a bystander who had a slight know¬ 
ledge of that wonderfiil dialect. Thrice a year the divinity is carried 
forth in solemn procession, that sickness may be warded off from the 
country. 

A collection of Umitli lying in one spot, rather closer together 
than was usual, formed quite a hillock on the unending plain. 
Thither the procession wended its way, and on the summit of the 
eminence, in front of a table beneath an awning, the image was 
deposited. An attendant fired off four barrels of a quaint petard, 
volleys of crackers were exploded, and a ^e was lighted on the 
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ground before tbe image. A Boi^e, with completely shaven head, 
then advancedi recited a long grayer, and scatteired bowlfuls of 
cooked nce^on all sides. Files of Chinese offertory money, made of 
gold and silver paper, were offered up and burned in the fire. The 
Bonze rang a bdl and said more prayers; the image was lifted up 
in its chair, and the procession move^ onward on its way. 

A small temple stood not far off. In its main hall the divinities 
were being regaled with a sumptuous banquet. Three long tablos 
covered with viands—sweetmeats, fruits, vegetables, and the 
inevitable roasted pig—were stretched athwart the pavement of the 
hall. At the upper end of each were placed three images, both 
malcf and female, all bedizened with a tawdry finery of tinsel and 
• mferi6r silk. Here was a veritable lectisternium; on a small pro¬ 
vincial scale it is true, but perhaps not an inexact reproduction of 
the great Epulum Jovis held ages ago in the Boman Capitol. 
Crowds of peasants were standing outside looking on. In the court 
zn front were piled strsmge-looking instruments of music—fifes, 
trumpets of prodigious length, and guitars made of snake-skin. 

In these sights there was nothing to recall even the existence of 
the Western nations, whose great outpost of commerce was so near at 
Shang-hai, and whose ships were covering the groat river close at 
hand. But as the path along the river-bank was followed, many 
evidences of Western influence, iind a quaint grafting of Western 
customs upon those of the Middle Kingdom were apparent. Woo- 
Sung was the scene of a smart action in the first war with a 
European power in which China was ever engaged, and long lines of 
parapet, forming a straggling and inefficient defence, pierced with 
many embrasures, could be traced upon the banks. But behind 
them a new work was rising, built upon different principles. Huge 
casemates were being constructed of balks of timber and iron plates 
from Europe, intended to bold guns as heavy as any that Woolwich 
can produce.^ These works will bc trul^ formidable to any enemy 
uttempting to attack them in front. But the Chinese engineers, in 
carrying out the plans of foreigners, have had still some loyalty to 
ancient custom. So the forts were open in the rear, and were so 
placed that ships can lie behind an angle of the shore out of fire, and 
destroy the defenders. - 

Hundreds of men were at work hurrying on the construction. A 
large force of soldiers was lying in several entrenched camps close 
to. These men were disciplined and drilled in the English manner, 
and manoeuvred in obedience to words of command given in Englidx. 
They were armed with rifles, both breech and muzzle-loading, which 
they often practised with at targets on the shore. But at least one 
contingent of troops was still armed with spears and battle-axes; 

(1) The Baccessful cosstru^ion of the Si-ton gun was not then known in China. 
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and it was a sight almost too suggestive to be comic, to witness a 
body of these exercising according to ancient fashion, t^nd to an 
excessive tom-toming of a native drum, on the same parade-ground 
with comrades who complied with such directions as Attention ! ” 
and “ Quick march! Large mud fortifications protecxed the 
camps. A common shape was that of a square, bastioned at the 
comers. The bastions bore some resemblance to those of Vauban, 
and were large enough to allow of an efficient flank defence; but 
the engineers had adhered to adcient plans, and had made their 
bastions mere solid masses of earth, and therefore shams. Imposing- 
looking caponniercH and tenaitks protected the curtains, but they were 
too slight to stop the passage even of a grape-shot. 

Off the village a squadron of men-of-war junks lay at anchor.* 
They were gaily dressed with flags—tricolours, white ensigns Vith 
vermilion characters upon them, and crimson streamers markofl with 
legends in black. Higher up among the Western craft were 
handsome steam gimboats and a frigate, all armed with Krupp atHfl 
Armstrong guns, with engines and hulls constructed *by native 
artificers at Shang-hai or Foo-chow. The force of\5ontrast could 
hardly go farther than in that presented by these two squadrons. 
Both were bravely decked with colours, those of the new type as 
well as their consort-junks. A new viceroy, who was to fix his seat 
at Nanking, was expected, and the vessels had mustered to do him. 
honour. 

He arrived in due time. In the early morning his vossel- 
upproached. The river-banks were alive with troops and spectators. 
Long lines of crimson banuers gleamed through the slight mist just 
dispersing before the rising sun. The junks saluted with crackers 
and their guns of ancient form. More regular salutes were fired 
from the batteries by the troops on shore. The sailors of the 
frigate ran aloft, and manned the yards in imitation of the cere- 
, monies obtaining in Western navies. There was a pleasant freshness 
in the gelid autumn air; and the waving banners and gay flags- 
added brightness to an interesting scene. The viceroy was Shen- 
pao-Shan, a friend to foreigners, of whom it has been said, that he 
never took a bribe or perpetrated a “ squeeze.” The significance of 
such merits will bo understood by all'who know anything of a 
country cursed with that vilest of all governments, a literary bureau¬ 
cracy. 

The pure serenity of this day was followed, as usual, by a brilliantly 
moon-lit nigbt. Sleep came readily to many to whom the heat of 
summer nights elsewhere had long denied it, and those who had 
visited numerous climes, agreed that few possess greater charms 
than does early autumn in far Eastern China. 

Cypeian a. G. Bhidqe. 
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AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. 

t 

An attempt has re(»ently been made to obtain currency for the 
new nickname—^Agnostic. Protests against nicknames are foolish ; 
foolish because unavailing, and foolish because nicknames are always 
harmless, A protest in this case woidd be especially foolish; for 
the nickname in question seems to indicate a distinct advance in the 
courtesies of controversy. The old theological phrase for an intellec¬ 
tual opponent was Atlicist—a name which still retains a certain 
flavour as of the stake in this world and hell-fire in the next, and 
which, moreover, implies an inaccuracy of some importance. 
Dogmatic Atheism—tlie doctrine that thefo is no God, whatever may 
bo meant by God—is, to say the least, a rare phase of opinion. The 
\^ord Agi]LOsticism, on the other hand, seems to imply a fairly 
accurate appreciation of a form of creed already common and daily 
^ spreading. Tfie Agnostic is one who asserts—^what no one denies— 
that there are limits to ihc sphere of human intelligence. He 
asserts, further, what many theologians have expressly maintained, 
that those limits are such as to exclude at least what Mr. Lewes has 
so happily called raetenipirical ” knowledge. .But he goes further, 
and assorts, in opposition to theologians, that theology lies within 
this forbidden sphere. This last assertion raises the import ant 
issue; and, though I have no pretension to invent- an opposition 
nickname, I maj” venture for the purposes of ihis article to describe 
the rival school as Gnostics. 

The Gnostic holds that our reason can in some sense tran¬ 
scend the narrow limits of experience. He holds that wo can 
attain truths not capable of verification, and not needing verifi¬ 
cation, by actual experiment or observation. He holds, furtlier, 
fhat a knowledge of those truths is essential to the highest interests 
of mankind, and enables us in some sort to solve the dark riddle 
of the universe. A complete solution, as every one admits, is 
beyond our power. But some answer may be given to the doubts 
which harass and perplex us w^hen we try to frame any adequate 
conception of the vast order of which we form^ an insignificant 
portion. We cannot say why this or that arrangement is what it 
is ; we can say, though obscurely, that some answer exists, and would 
be satisfactory if we could only find it. Overpowered, as every honest 
and serious thinker is at times oveipowered, by the sight of paui, 
folly, and helplessness, by the jarring discords which run through 
the vast harmony of the universe, we are yet enabled to hear at 
times a whisper that alj is well, to trust to it as coming from the 
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most authentic source, and to J^now. that only the temporary bars 
of sense prevent us from reco^ising with certainty that the harmony 
beneath the discords is a reality and not a dream. This knowledge 
is embodied in the central dogma of theology. God is the name of 
the harmony ; and God is knowable. Who would not bo happy in 
accepting this belief, if he could acce^jtit honestly ? Who would not 
be glad if he could say with confidence, the evil is transitory, the good 
eternal: our doubts arc due to litnitalions destined to be abolished, and 
the world is really an embodiment of love and wisdom, however dark 
it may appear our faculties ? And yet, if the so-called k^iowledge 
be illusory, aro wc not bound hy the most sacred obligatiqns to 
recognise the facts? Our brief path is dark enough on any hypo¬ 
thesis. We cannot afford to turn aside every if/nis fatuns without 
asking whether it leads to sounder footing or to hopedess quagmires. 
Dreams may be pleasanter for the moment than realities; but 
happiness must be won by adapting our lives to the realities. And 
who that has felt the burden of existence, and sxifEered under well- 
meant efforts at consolation, will deny that such consolations are 
the bitterest of mockoiics ? Pain is not an evil; death is not a 
separation; sickness is hut a blessing in disguise. Have the 
gloomiest speculations of avowed pessimists ever tortured sufferers 
like those kindly platitudes ? Is iherc a more cutting piece of satire 
in the laugnage than the reference in our funeral service to the 
‘‘sure and certain hope of a blessed resurrection''? To dispel 
genuine hopes might bo painful, however salutary. To suppress 
these spasmodic efforts to fly in the face of facts would be some 
comfort even in the distress which they are meant to alleviate. 
Besides the important question whether the Gnostic can prove his 
dogmas, there is therefore the further question whether the dogmas, 
if granted, have any meaning. Do they answer our doubts or mock 
ns with the appearance gf an answer ? The Gnostics pride them¬ 
selves on their knowledge. Have they anything to tell us? Th^ 
rebuke what they cull the '‘pride of reason ” in the name of a still 
more exalted pride. The scientific reasoner is arrogant because he 
sets limits to the faculty in which ho trusts, and denies the existence 
of any other faculty. They are humble because they dare to tread 
in the regions which hfe declares to inaccessible. But without 
bandying such.accusations, or asking which pride is the greatest, * 
the Gnostics are at least bound to show some ostensible justification 
for their complacency. Have they discovered a firm resting-place 
from which they are entitled to look down in compassion or contempt 
upon those who hold it to be a mere edifice of moonshine ? If they 
have diminished by a scruple the weight of one passing doubt, we 
should be grateful: perhaps we should be converts. If not, why 
condemn Agnosticism ? • 


3k 2 
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I have said that our knowledgein any case limited. I may 
add that, on any showing, there is a danger in failing to recognise 
the limits of "possible knowledge. The word Gnostic has some awk¬ 
ward associations. It once described certain heretics who got into» 
trouble from fancying that men couldr frame theories of the Divino 
mode of existence. TSie sectrf have been dead for many centuries. 
Their fundamental assumptions can hardly be quite extinct. Not 
long ago, at least, there appeared iq the papers a string of proposi¬ 
tions framed—so we were assured—^by some of the most candid and 
most learned of living theologians. These propositions defined by 
the h 9 lp of various languages the precise relations which exist 
between the persons of the Trinity. It is an odd, though far from 
an unprecedented, circumstance that the unbeliever cannot quote 
them for fear of profanity. If they wore transplanted into the 
pages of the Fortnightly Review, it would be impossible to con¬ 
vince any one that the intention was not to mock the simple-minded 
persons whn, we must suppose, were not themselves intentionally 
irreverent. It ^is enough to say that they defined the nature of God 
Almighty with an accuracy from which modest naturalists would 
shrink in describing the genesis of a black-bectlc. I know not 
whether these dogmas were put forward as articles of faith, as pious 
conjectures, or as tentative contributions to a sound theory. At any 
rate, it was supposed that they were interesting to beings of flesh 
and blood. If so, one can only ask in wonder whether an utter 
want of reverence is most strongly implied in this mode of dealing 
with sacred mysteries; or an utter ignorance of, existing state of 
the world in the assumption that the question which really divides 
mankind is the double procession of the Iloly Ghost; or an utter 
incapapity for speculation in the confusion of these dead exuvioo of 
long-past modes of thought with living intellectual tissue; or an 
utter want of imagination, or of even arudipicntary sense of humour, 
in the hypothesis that the promulgation of such dogmas could pro¬ 
duce anything but the laughter of sceptics and the contempt of the 
healthy human intellect ? 

The sect which requires to be encountered in these days is 
not one which boggles over the fdioque, but certain successors 
of those Ephesians who told Paul that thfey did not even know 
whether there were any Holy Ghost.But it explains some 
modern phenomena when we find that the leaders of theology 
hope to reconcile faith and reason, and to show that the old symbols 
have still a right to the allegiance of our hearts and brains, by 
putting forth these portentous propositions. We are struggling 
with hard facts, and they would arm us with the forgotten tools of 
scholasticism. We wish for spiritual food, and ore to bo put off 
with these ancient mummeries of forgotten dogma. If Agnosticism 
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is the frame of mind which summarily rejects these imbecilities, and 
would restrain the human intellect from wasting its powers on the 
attempt to galvanise into sham activity this caput mortuum of old 
theology, nobody need be afraid of the name. Argument against 
auch adversaries would be itself a foolish waste of time. Let the 
dead bury their dead, and Cfld Oathglics decide whether the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son or from the Father alone. 
Oentlemen indeed who still read the Athanasian Creed, hnd profess 
to attach some meaning to its sfotements, have no right to sneer at 
their brethren who persist in taking things seriously. But for men 
who long for facts instead *©f phrases, the only possible course is to 
allow such vagaries to take their own course to the limbo ta which 
they are naturally destined, simply noting, by the way, thalf modoiyi 
Gnosticism may lead to puerilities which one blushes even to notice. 

It is not with such phenomena that we have scriously*to deal. 
Nobody maintains that the unassisted human intellect can discover 
the true theory of the Trinity; and tlio (!harge of Agnosticism refers, 
of course, to the sphere of reason, not to the sphere oT revelation. 
Yet those who attack the doctrine arc chiefly holievaa’s in revelation ; 
and as such they should condescend to answer one important ques¬ 
tion. Is not the denunciation of reason a commonplace with theo¬ 
logians ? What could be easier than to form a catena of the most 
philosophical defenders of Chrisfianity who have exhausted language 
in declaring the impotence of the unassisted intellect ? Comte has 
( not more explicitly enounced the incapacity of man to deal with the 
' Absolute and the Infinite than a whole scries of orthodox writers. 
Trust your reason, we have been told till we are tired of the phrase, 
and you will become Atheists or Agnostics. Wc take you at your 
word; wo become Agnostics. What right have you to turn round and 
ratc^ us for being a degree more logical than yourselves ? Our right, 
3 ’'ou reply, is founded upon a Divine revelation to ourselves or our 
church. Let us grant—ft is a veiy liberal concession—that the right 
may conceivably be established; but still you arc at one with uain 
I philosophy. You say as we say that the natural man can know 
I nothing of the Divine nature. That is xVgnosticism. Our funda- 
' mental principle is not only granted, but asserted. By what logical 
device you succeed overleaping tlie barriers which you have 
declared to be insuperable is another question. At least you have 
ivQ prirnA facie ground for attacking our assumption that the limits of 
the human intellect arc what you declare them to be. This is no 
mere verbal retort. Half, or more than half, of our adversaries agree 
formally with our leading principle. They cannot attack us without 
upsetting the very ground upon which the ablest advocates of their 
own case rely. The lust English Avriter who professed to defend Christi¬ 
anity w'ith Aveapons drawn from wide and genuine philosophical know- 
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ledge was Dean Mansel. The whole substance of his argument was. 
simply and solely the assertion 'of the first principles of Agnosticism. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, the prophet of the Unknowable, the foremost 
representative of Agnosticism, professes in his programme to be 
carrying “a step further the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton and 
Mansel.’* Nobody, I suspect, ;would now deny, nobody except Dean 
Mansel himself ever (fenied very seriously, that the “further step” 
thus taken* was the logical step. Opponents both from within and 
without the Church, Mr. Maurice and Mr, Mill, agreed that this affilia¬ 
tion was legitimate. The Old Testament represents Jehovah as human, 
as vindictive, as prescribing immoralities*; therefore Jbhovah was not 
the true God; that was the contention of the infidel. Wo know 
i^othing' whatever about the true God, was tho reply, for God means 
the .Absolute find tho Infinito. Any special act may come from 
God, for it may ho a moral miracle; any attribiite may represent tbo 
character of God to man, for we know nothing whatever of his real 
attributes, and cannot even Conceive Him as endowed with attributes. 
The doctriilb of tho Atonement cannot bo revolting, because it can¬ 
not have any nxianing, Mr. Spencer hardly goes a stop beyond his 
original, except, indeed, in candour. 

Most believers repudiato Dean Mansel’s arguments. They were 
an anachronism. They were fatal to tho decaying creed ol’ pure 
Theism, and powerless against thef growing creed of Agnosticism. 
When theology had vital power enough to throw out fresh branches, 
the orthodox could venture to attack the Deist, and the Deist could 
assail the traditional beliefs. As the impulse grows fainter, it is seen 
that such a warfare is suicidal. Tho old rivals must make an 
alliance against the common enemy. The theologian must .appeal for 
help to the metaphysician whom lie reviled. Orthodoxy used to call 
Spinoza an Atheist; it is now glad to argue that even Sjiinoza is a 
witness on its own side. Yet the most genuine theology still avows 
its hatred of reason and distrusts sham alliances. Dr. Newman is 
net, like Dean Mansel, a profound metaphysician, but his admirable 
rhetoric expresses a far finer religious instinct. He feels more 
keenly if he does not reason so systematically; and tho force of one 
side of his case is undeniable. Ho holds that the unassisted reason 
cannot afford a sufficient support for a belief in God. He declares, 
as innumerable writers of less power have declared, that there is 
“ no medium, in true philosophy, between Atheism and Catholicity, 
and that a perfectly consistent mind, under those circumstances in 
which it finds itself hero below, must embrace either tho one or the 
other. He looks in vain for any antagonist, except tho Catholic 
Church, capable of baffling and withstanding “ the fierce energy of 
passion, and the aU-corroding, all-dissolving scepticism of the 
intellect in religious matters.”^ Some such doctrine is in fact but 

(1) ** History of zny Beligious Opinions," p. 322-3. (2) Il>. p. 379. 
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a natural corollary from the doctrine of human corruption held by 
all genuine theologians. The veiy basis of orthodox theology is the 
actual separation of the creation from the creator. In the Grammar 
of Assent, Dr. Newman tells us that we cun only glean from the 
surface of the world some faint and fragmentary views of God. I 
see,” ho proceeds, “ only a choice of aljiernativcs in view of so critical 
a fact; cither there is no creator or ho has disowned his creatures.”^ 
The absence of God from his own wofld is the one proiftinent fact 
which startles and appals him.* Dr. Newman, of course, does not 
see or does not admit the obvious consequence. He asserts most 
emphatically tKat he believe* in the existence of God as firmly as in 
his own existence ; and ho finds the ultimate proof of this dectrine 
—a proof not to ho put into mood and figure—in the testimony of th^ 
conscience. But he apparently admits that Atheism is as logical, that 
is, as free from self-contrucliction, as (Jatholicisin. lie certainly 
declares that though the ordinary arguiucuts arc conclusive, they 
arc not in practice convincing. Sounfl reason would of course 
establish theology; but corrupt man docs not and cahnot reason 
soundly. Dr. Newman, however, goes further Wian this. His 
Theism cau only he supported by help of his Catholicity. If, there¬ 
fore, Dr. Newman had never heard of the Catholic Church, \i\ that 
is, lie wore in the position of the great majority of men now living,, 
and of the overwhelmiiig luajorify of the race which has lived since 
its first appcai ancc, ho would bo driven to one of two alternatives. 
Either he would be an Atlieist or he would bo an Agnostic.' His 
conscience might sa}^ there is a God; his observation would say, 
there is no God. Moreover, the voice of conscience has been very 
dificrcntly interpreted. Dr. Newmun^s interpretation has no force 
for any one who, like most men, docs not sluire his intuitions. To 
such persons, therefore, there can be, on Dr. Newman’s own showing, 
no refuge oxetpt the admittedly logical refuge of Atheism. Even if 
they shared his intuitioifs they would bo necessarily sceptics until 
the Catholic Church came to their aid, for tlieir intuitions would 
be in diopcless conflict with their experience. I need hardly add 
that, to some minds, the proposed alliance with reason of a Church 
which admits that its tenets are corroded and dissolved wherever 
free reason is allowe^l to play upon* them, is rather suspicious. 
At any rate. Dr. Newman’s arguments go to prove that man, as 
guided hy reason, ought to be an Agnostic, and that, at the present 
moment, Agnosticism is the only reasonable faitli for at least three- 
quarters of the race. 

All, then, who think that men should not be dogmatic about matters 
beyond the sphere of rcasonorevcnconccivabibty, whohold thatreason, 
however weak, is our sole guide, or who find that their conscience 

does not testify to the divinity of the Catholic God, but declares the 

■ 

(1) ** Grammar of Assent,’* p. 392. 
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moral doctrines of Catholicity to be demonstrably erroneous^ are 
entitled to claim such orthodox wfitors as sharing- their fundamental 
prindples^ ‘Aough refusing to draw the legitimate inferences. The 
authority of Dean Mansel and Br. Newman may of course be, 
repudiated. In one sense, however^ they are simply stating an 
undeniable fact. Thp race collectively is agnostic, whatever may 
bo the case with individuals. 'Newton might be certain of the truth 
of his doctrines whilst other 'thinkers were convinced of their falsity. 
It could not be said that the doefrines were certainly true, so long 
as they were doubted in good faith by competent reasonera. Dr. 
Newman"may be as much convinced of" the truth of his theology as 
Mr. Huxley of its error. But Speaking of the race and not of the 
individual, there is no plainer fact in history than the fact that 
hitherto no knowledge has been attained. There is not a single 
proof of natural theology of which the negative has not been 
maintained as vigorously as the affirmative. The fact is notorious. 

•^You tell us to be ashamed of professing ignorance. Where is the 
fihame of f^norance in matters still involved in endless and hopeless 
•controversy ? •-Is it not rather a duty ? Why should a lad who 
has just run the gauntlet of examinations and escaped to a country 
parsonage be dogmatic, when his dogmas are denounced as erroneous 
by half the philosophers of the world ? What theory of the uni¬ 
verse am I to accept as demonstrably established? At the very 
earliest dawn of philosophy men were divided by earlier forms of 
the same problems which divide them now. Shall 1 bo a Platonist 
or an Aristotelian ? a nominalist or a realist ? Shall I admit or 
deny the existence of innate ideas ? Shall I believe in the possi¬ 
bility or in the impossibility of transcending experience ? Go to the 
mediceval philosophy, says one smart controversialist. To which 
mediaeval philosophy, pray ? And why should I believe you rather 
than the great thinkers of the seventeenth century, who agreed with 
one accord that the first condition of intellectual progress was the 
destruction of that philosophy ? There would be no difficulty if it 
were a question of physical science. I might believe in Galileo and 
Newton and their successors down to Adams and Loverricr without 
hesitation, because they all substantially agree. But when men deal 
with the old problems there-arc still the old doubts. Shall I believe 
in Hobbes or in Descartes ? Can I stop where Descartes stopped, 
or must I go on to Spinoza ? Or shall I follow Locke's guidance, 
and end with Hume’s scepticism ? Or listen to Kant, and, if so, 
shall I decide that he is right in destroying theology or in recon¬ 
structing it, or in both performances ? Does Hegel hold the key of 
the secret, or is he a mere spinner of jargon ? May not Feuer¬ 
bach or Schopenhauer represent the true development of metaphysical 
inquiry? Shall I put faith iu Hamilton and Mansel, and, if so, 
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shall I read their conclusions by the help of Mr. Spencer, or 
shall I Believe in Mill or in Mr. Lewes ? State any one proposition 
in which all philosophers agree, and I will admit it to. be true ; or 
any one which has a manifest balance of authority, and I will agree ■ 
that it is probable. But so ^ong as every philosopher flatly contra¬ 
dicts the first principles of his predecessors,,why affect certainty ? 
The only agreement I can discover is/that there is no philosopher of 
whom his opponents have not said that his opinions lead logicallj'’ 
either to Pantheism or to Atheism. 

When all the witnesses thus contradict each other, the primti facie 
result is pure scepticism. There is no certainty. Who am I, if I 
were the ablest of modem thinkers, to say summarily that all the 
great men who differed from me are wrong, and so wrong that their 
difference should not even raise a doubt in my mind ? From* such 
scepticism there is indeed one, and, so far as I can see, bbt one, 
escape. The very hopelessness of the controversy shows that the 
reasoners have been transcending the limits of reason. ^They ht^c 
reached a point where, as at the pole, the compass points indif¬ 
ferently to every quarter. Thus there is a chance tlfkt I may retain 
what is valuable in the chaos of speculation, and reject what is 
bewildering by confining the mind to its proper limits. But has 
any limit ever been suggested, except a limit which comes in sub¬ 
stance to an exclusion of all ontofogy ? In short, if I would avoid 
utter scepticism, must 1 not he an Agnostic ? 

Let us suppose, however, that this difliculty can be evaded. Sup¬ 
pose that, after calling witnesses from all schools and all ages, I can 
find ground for excluding all the witnesses who make against mo. 
Let me say, for example, that the whole school which refuses to 
transcend experience errs from the wickedness of its heart and the 
consequent duliiess of its intellect. Some people seem to think that 
a plausible and happy suggestion. Let the theologian have his 
necessary laws of thought, which enable him to evolve truth beyond 
all need of verification from experience. Where will the proedfes 
end? The question answers itself. The path has been trodden 
again and again till it is as familiar as the first rule of arithmetic. 
Admit that the mind can reason about the Absolute and the Infinite, 
and you will get to Spii^oza. No refutation of his arguments, starting 
from his premisses, has ever been even apparently successful. In 
fact, the chain of reasoning is substantially too short and simple to 
bo for a moment doubtful. Theology, if logical, leads straight to 
Pantheism, The Infinite God is e%’'crything. All things are bound 
together as cause and effect. God, the first cause, is the cause of all 
effects down to the most remote. In ope foim or other, that is the 
conclusion to which all theology approximates as it is pushed to its 
legitimate result. , 
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Here, then, we have an apparent triumph over Agnosticism. 
But nobody can accept Spinoza \^thout rejecting all the^doctrines 
for which the Gnostics really contend. In the first place, revelation 
and the God of revelation disappears. The argument according to 
Spinoza against supematuralism differs from the argument according 
to Hume in being mpre peremptory. Hunio only denies that a past 
miracle can bo proved by evidence : Spinoza denies that it could ever 
have happened. As a fact, miracles and a local revelation were first 
assailed by Deists more effectually than by sceptics. The old Theology 
was seen to be unworthy of the God of nature, before it was said 
that natitro could not bo regarded through the theolo*gical representa¬ 
tion. ' And, in the next place, the orthodox assault upon the value of 
Pantheism is irresistible. Pantheism can give no ground for morality, 
for nature is as much the cause of vice as the cause of virtue; it 
can give no ground for an optimist view ef the universe, for nature 
causes evil as much as it causes good. Wo no longer doubt, it is 
t»uo, whether there be a Uod, for our God means all reality; but 
every doubt which we entertained about the universe is transferred 
to the God upon whom the universe is moulded. The attempt to 
transfer to pure being or to the abstraction Nature the feedings 
with which we are taught to regard a person of transcendent wisdom 
and benevolence is, as theologians assert, hopeless. To deny the 
existence of God is in this sense the same as to deny the existence 
of no-God. We keep the oldAvord; avc have altered the whole of 
its contents. A Pantheist is, as a rule, f)ne who looks upon the 
universe through his feelings instead of his reasoii, and who regards 
it with love because his habitual frame of mind is amiable. But he 
has no logical argument as against the Pessimist, who regards it 
with dread unqualified by love, or the Agnostic, who finds it 
impossible to regard it mth any but a colourless emollon. 

The Gnostic, then, gains nothing by admitting the claims of a 
faculty which ut once overturns his conclusions. His second step 
if invariably to half-retract his first. We are bound by a neces¬ 
sary law of thought, he tells us, to believe in universal causation. 
Very well, then let us bo l^antheists. No, he says; another necessary 
law of thought tells us that causation is not universal. We know that 
the will is free, or, in other*words, that the vltiMf* of phenomena most 
important to us are not caused. This is the position of the ordinary 
Deist; and it is of vital importance to him, for otherwise the 
connection between Deism and morality is, on his own ground, 
untenable. The ablest and most logical thinkers have declared that 
the freewill doctrine involves a fallacy, and have unravelled the 
fallacy to their own satisfaction. Whether riglit or wrong, they 
have at least this advantage, that, on their showing, reason is on 
this point consistent with itself. The advocate of freewill, on the 
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other hand, declares that an insoluble antinomy ocoors at the very 
threshold of his speculations. An uncaused phenomenon is unthink¬ 
able ; j^et consciousness testifies that our actions, so far ,as they are 
voluntary, are uncaused. In face of such a contradiction, the only 
rational state of mind is scepticism. A mind balanced between two 
. necessary and contradictoiy thoughts nuist be iij a hopeless state of 
doubt. The Gnostic, therefore, starts by proclaiming that we must 
all be Agnostics in regard to a matter of primary philosophical 
importance. If by freewill he mt*ans anything else than a denial of 
causation, his statement is irrelevant. 

For, it must be noticed, this is not one of the refined sp6c\ilative 
problems which may be neglected in our orflinary reasoning. " Tlio 
ancient puzzles about the one and the many, or the infinite aUd the • 
finite, may or may not be insoluble. They do not affect our practical 
loiowlcdge. Familur diffi®ultios have been raised as to our concep¬ 
tions of motion: the hare and tortoise problem may bo revived by 
modern metaphysicians; but the matheihatician may continue to 
calculate the movements of the planets and never doubt whether the 
quicker body will in fact overtake the slower. The fwcwill problem 
cannot bo thus shirked. 'W'c all admit that a competent reusoncr can 
foretell the motions of the moon ; and we admit it because wc know 
that there is no element of objective chance in the problem. But 
the detormiuisl. asserts whilst the libertarian denies that it would be 
possible for an adequat e ijitelligenee to foretell the actions of a man 
or a race. There is or is not an element of objective chance in the 
question ; and Avhother there is or is not must bo decided by reason 
and observation, independently of those puzzles about the infinite 
and the finite which ullect ecjually the man and the planet. The 
anti-detorminist asserts the existence of chance so positively, that 
lie doubts whether God himself can foretell the future of humanity; 
or, at least he is unable to reconcile Divine prescience with his 
favourite doctrine. * 

In most practical questions, indeed, the difference is of little 
importance. The believer in ircewill admits that we can make an 
approximate guess; the determinist admits that our faculty of 
calculation is limited. But when wc turn to the problems with 
which the Gnostic desiiys to deal, the problem is of primary import¬ 
ance. Freewill is made responsible for all the moral evil in the 
world. God made man perfect, but ho gave his creature freewill. 
The exercise of that freewill has converted the world into a scene 
in which the most striking fact, as Dr I^ewman tells us, is the 
absence of the Creator. It follows, then, that all this evil, the sight 
of which leads some of ua to Atheism, some to blank despair, and 
some to epicurean indifference, and the horror of which is at the 
root of every vigorous religious creed, results from accident. If 
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even God could liavo foretold it, lie foretold it in virtue of faculties 
inconceivable to finite minds; bnd no man, however exalted his 
faculties, cpuld by any possibility have foretold it. Here, then, is 
Agnosticism in the highest degree. An inexorable necessity of 
thought makes it absolutel)'^ impossible for us to say whether this 
world is the anteropm to heaven or hell. We do not know, nay, 
it is intrinsically impossible for us to know, whether ,the universe 
is to be a source of endless felicity or a ghastly and everlasting 
torture-house. The Gnostic invifes us to rejoice because the exist¬ 
ence of an infinitely good and wise Creator is a guarantee for our 
happiness. He adds* in the sumo bfbath that this good and wiso 
bein^ has left it to chance whether his creatures shall all, or in any 
‘ propoWion, go straight to the devil. He reviles the Calvinist, who 
dares to think that God has settled the point by his arbitrary will. 
Is an' arbitrary decision better or worse‘than u trusting to chance ? 
We Imow that there is a great First Cause ; but we add that there 
are at this moment in the world some twelve hundred million little 
first causes which may damn or save themselves as they please. 

The freewiK hypothesis is the device by which theologians try to 
relieve God of the responsibility for the sufferings of his creation. It 
is required for another purpose. It enables the Creator to be also 
the judge. Man must be partly independent of God, or God would 
be at once pulling the wires and punishing the puppets. So far the 
argument is unimpeachable; but the device justifies God at the 
expense of making the universe u moral chaos. Grant the existence 
of this arbitrary force called freewill, and avo sliall bo forced to 
admit that, if justice is to be found anywhere, it is at least not to bo 
found in this strange anarcliy, where chance and fate arc struggling 
for the mastery. 

The fundamental proposition of the anti-detenninist, that which 
contains the whole pith and substance of his teaching, is this: that 
a determined action cannot be meritorious. Desert can only accrue 
in respect of actions Avhich arc self-caused, or in so far as they are 
self-caused ; and self-caused is merely a periphrasis for uncaused. 
Now no one dares to say that our conduct is entirely self-caused. 
The assumption, is implied in every act of our lives and every 
speculation about history that men’s actions are determined, exclu¬ 
sively or to a great extent, by their character and their circum¬ 
stances. Only so far as that doctrine is true can liuinan nature ho 
the subject of any reasoning whatever ; for reason is hut the reflec¬ 
tion of external regularity, and vanishes with the admission of chance. 
Our conduct, then, is the resultant of the two forces which we may 
call fate and freewill. Fate is but a name for the will of God. 
He is responsible for placing us with a certain character in a certain 
position ; he cannot justly punish us for the consequences; we are 
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responsible to him for the effects of our freewill alone, if freewill 
exists. That is the very contention of the anti-determinist; let us 
look for a moment ut the consequejices. • 

The ancient difficulty which has pei'plexcd men since the days of 
Job is this: Why arc happines.'j and misery arbitrarily distributed? 
Why do the good so often suffer and the evil so .often flourish? The 
difficulty, says the determinist, arisen entirely from applying tho 
conception of justice where it is manifestly out of place. The advo¬ 
cate of freewill refuses this cscap*e, and is perplexed by a further 
difficulty. Why^arc virtue and vice arbitrarily distributed ? Of all 
the puz/lcs of this dark world, or of all forms of the one great 
puzzle, the most appalling is that which meets us at the corner 
of every street. Look at the children growing up amidst moral' 
poison; see the brothel and the public-house turning out harlots^nd 
drunkards by the thousaiifl; at tho brutalized elders prcafching 
cruelty and shamelessness by example; and deny, if you caifj that 
lust and brutality are generated as certainly as scrofula and tj^phu^. 
Nobody dares to deny it. All philanthropists admit it; and every 
hope of improvement is based on the assumption that the moral 
character is determined by its surroundings. What docs the 
theological advocate of freewill say to reconcile such a spectacle 
with our moral conceptions ? Will God damn all these wretches for 
faults due to causes as much beyond their power as the shape of their 
limbs or as the orbits of the planets? Or will he make some 
allowance, and decline to ask for grapes from thistles, and exact 
purity of life from beings bom in corruption, breathing corruption, 
and trained in corniption? Let us try each alternative. 

To Job's difficulty it has been replied that, though virtue is not 
always rewarded and vice punished, yet virtue an Huch is rewarded, 
and vice an nuch is punished. If that be true, God, on the freewill 
hypothesis, must he unjust. Virtue and vice, as tho facts irresistibly 
prove, are caused by fate or by God's will as well as by freewill, 
that is, our own will. To punish a man brought up in a Londoil 
slum by the rule applicable to a man brought up at the feet of 
Christ is manifestly the height of justice. Nay, for anything wo 
can tell, for wc know nothing of the circumstances of their birth 
and education, the efforfc which Judas Istfariot exerted in restoring 
the price of blood may have required a greater force of freewill than 
would have saved Peter from denying his master. Moll Flanders 
may put forth more power to keep out of the lowest depths of vice 
than a girl brought up in a convent to kill herself by ascetic 
austerities. If, in short, reward is proportioned to virtue, it cannot 
be proportioned to merit; for merit, by .the hypothesis, is propor¬ 
tioned to the freewill, which is only one of the factors of virtue. 
The apparent injustice may, of course, be remedied by some un- 
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knowable compensation ; but ^for all tbat appears, it is the beigbt of 
injustice to reward equally equal ‘attainments under entirely different 
conditions.. In other words, the theologian has raised a difficulty 
from which he can only escape by the help of Agnosticism. Justice 
is not to be found in the visible arrangements of the universe. 

Let us, then, tak^ the other alternative. Assume that rewards 
are proportioned not to virtile but to merit. God wdll judge us by 
what we have done for ourselves, not by the tendencies which he 
has impressed upon us. The difficulty is disguised, for it is not 
diminished, and morality is degraded, A man should be valued, 
say all fhe deepest moralists, by his njfture, not by his external acts; 
by what he is, not by how he came to be what ho is. Virtue is 
heaveh, and A'ice is hell. Dmnc rcAvards and punishments are 
not*'arbitrarily annexed, but represent the natural state of a being 
brought into harmony with the suprerntf law, or in hopeless conflict 
with it. We need a change of nature, not a series of acts uncon¬ 
nected with our nature. Virtue is a reality precisely in so far as it 
is a part of nature, not of accident; of our fate, not. of our frecw'ill. 
The assertioii^in some shape of these truths has been at the bottom 
of all great moral and religious reforms. The atiempt to patcli up 
some compromise between this and the opposite theory bus generated 
those endless controversies about grace aud freewill on ^vhich no 
Christian church has ever been ahlc to make up its mind, and which 
warn us that we are once more plunging into Agnostidism. In order 
to make the Creator the judge, you assume that part of man’s actions 
are his own. Only on that showing can he have; merit as against 
his Maker. Admitting this, and only if wc admit this, wc get a 
footing for the debtor and creditor theories of morality—for the 
doctrine that man runs up a score wdth heax en in respect of that 


part of his conduct which is uncaused. Thus we have a ground 
for the various theories of merit by which priests have thriven and 
churches been corrupted ; but it is at the cost of splitting human 


nature in two, and making happiness depend upon those acts which 
are not really part of our true selves. 


It is not, hoivevcr, my purpose to show the immorality or the 
unreasonableness of the doctrine. I shall only remark that it is 
essentially agnostic. Only in so far as phenomena embody fixed 
laws” can we have any ground for inference in this world, and, 
d fortiori^ from this world to the next. If hai)pincss is the natural 


consequence of virtue, we may plausibly argue that the virtuous 
will be happy hereafter. If heaven l)o a bonus arbitrarily bestowed 
upon the exercise of an inscrutable poAver, all analogies break down. 
The merit of an action as. between men depends upon the motives. 
The actions for which God rewards and punishes arc tho actions or 
those parts of actions Avhich are independent of motive. Punish- 
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ment amongst men is regulated by some considerations of its utility 
to the criminal or his fellows. No conceivable measure of Divine 
punishment can even be suggested when once we distinguish between 
divine and natural; and the very essence of the theory is that such a 
distinction exists. For whatever may bo true of the next world, we 
begin by assuming that new principles arc tg bo called into play 
hereafter. The new world is sUmmcfncd into being to redress the 
balance of the old. Tho fate which here too often makes the good 
miserable and the bad happy, whtch still more strangely fetters our 
wills and forces tho strong will into wickedness and strengthens the 
weak will to goo'diicss, will then be suspended. The motive which 
induces us to believe in tho good arrangement hereafter is precisely 
the badness of this. Sucli a motive to belief cannot itself be unreason* 
for belief. We believe because it is unreasonable. This world,'*oncc 
more, is a. chaos, in which 4hc most conspicuous fact is the absence 
of the Creator. Nay, it is so chaotic that, according to theologians, 
inihiite rewards and pcnaliics are required to square the account 
and redress the injustice here accumulated. What is tliis, so far 
as llio natural reason is conceriuid, hut the very •superlative of 
Agnosticism ? Tho appeal to exporieneo can lead to nothing, for our 
very object is to contradict experience. We appeal to facts to show 
that facts are illusory. The appeal to d priori reason is not more 
hopeful, for you begin by showing that reason on these matters is 
self-eontradictory, and you insist that Imman nature is radically 
irregular, and therefore hciyond the sphere of reason. If you could 
.succeed in deducing any theory by reason, reason would, on your 
showing, be at hopeless is.suc with expeiacnce. 

Tlicrc are two questions, in short, about the universe which must 
be answered to escape from Agnosticism. The groat fact which 
puzzles the mind is the vast amount of evil. It maj^ be answered 
that evil is an illusion, because God is benevolent; or it may bo 
answered that e\al is deserved, because Gofl is just. In one case 
the doubt is removed by denying the existence of the difficulty, hi 
tho other it is made tolerable by satisfying our consciences. Wc 
have seen what natural reason can do towards justifying these 
answers. To escape from Agnosticism we become Pantheists ; then 
th<5 divine reality must be the counterpart of phenomenal nature, and 
all the difficulties recur. Wc escape from Pantheism by the illogical 
device of freewill. Then God is indeed good and wise, but God is 
no longer omnipotent. By his side we erect a fetish called freewill, 
which is potent enough to defeat all God’s good purposes, and to 
make his absence from his own universe the most conspicuous fact given 
by observation; and which, at tho same time, is by its own nature 
intrinsically arbitrary in its action. Your Gnosticism tells us tlyit an 
almighty benevolence is watching over everything, and bringing good 
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out of all evil. Whence, then, comes the evil ? By freewill; that 
is, by chance ! It is an exception, an exception which covers, say, 
half the phenomena, and includes all that puzzle us. Say boldly at 
once no explanation can be given, and then proceed to denounce 
Agnosticism. If, again, we take thc^ moral problem, the Pantheist 
view shows desert as Jaeforo G/)d to be a contradiction in terms. Wo 
are what he has made us; nay, are but manifestations of him¬ 
self—how can he complain ? Escape from the dilemma by making 
us independent of God, and -God^ so far as the observed universe 
can tell us, becomes systematically unjust. ITc rewards the good 
and thb 'had, and gives equal reward t© tl\e free agent and the 
slave of fate. Where are wc to turn for a solution ? 

Let' us turn to revelation; that is the most obvious reply. 
By as.ll means, though this is to admit that natural reason cannot 
help us; or, in other words, direetlj^ pi*oduces more Agnosticism, 
though indirectly it makes an opening for revelation. There is, 
indeed, a difficulty here. Pure theism, as avo have observed, is in 
reality as vitally opposed to historical I’evelation as simple scepticism. 
Tho word God'is used by the metaphysician and the savage. It may 
mean anything from “ pure Being ” down to the most degraded 
fetish. The “universal consent*' is a consent to use the same 
phrase for antagonistic conceptions—for order and chaos, for abso¬ 
lute unity or utter heterogeneity, for a universe governed by a human 
will or by a will of which man cannot form the slightest conception. 
This is of course a difficulty Avhicli runs off the orthodox disputant 
like water from a duck’s back. lie appeals to his conscience, and 
his conscience tells him just w’lmt ho wants. It reveals a Being just 
at that point ill the scale between the tAvo extremes which is con¬ 
venient for his purposes. I open, for example, a Imrmlcss little 
treatise by a divine who need not be named. He knows intuitively, 
so he says, that there is a God, who is benevolent and wise, and 
endowed with personality, that is to say, conceived anthropomor- 
phically enough to bo capable of acting upon tho universe, and yet 
so far different from man as to be able to throw a decent veil of 
mystery OA^er his more questionable actions. Well, I reply, my 
intuition tells me of no such being. Then, says tho divine, I can’t 
prove my statements, hut ‘you w'ould recognise their truth if your 
heart or your intellect Avere not corrupted : that is, you must be a 
knave or a fool. This is a kind of argument to which one is 
perfectly accustomed in thcolog}\ I am right, and you are wrong; 
and I am right because I am good and wise. By all means; and 
now let us see what your w'isdom and goodness can tell us. 

Tho Christian revelation makes statements which, if true, are 
undoubtedly of the very highest importance. God is angry with 
man. Unless Ave belicA’e and repent we shall all be damned. It is 
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impossible, indeed, for its advocates even to say this without instantly 
contradicting themselves. Their* doctrine frightens them. They 
explain in various ways that a great many people wjll bo saved 
without believing, and that eternal damnation is not eternal nor 
damnation. It is onlj'' the vulgar who hold such views, and who, 
of course, must not he disturbed in them ; buj: they are not for the 
intelligent. God grunts uncovmanted mercies”—that is, he some¬ 
times lots a sinner oft^ though Mjo has not made a legal bargain 
about it—an explanation ealculaCed to exalt our conceptions of tho 
Deity ! Jlut let us puss over tlicsc endless shufflings from tho 
horrihlc to the ^eaniiigloss.- Christianity tails us in varibus ways 
how the wrath of the Creator may he appeased and his goodwill 
ensured. The doctrine is luauifestly important to bcliovcrfe; but 
does it give us a clearer or happier view of tho universe? That is 
what is required for the confusion of Agnostics ; and, if the mystery 
were in part solved, or the clouds thinned in the slightest degre(s 
t'liristiauity would triumph b}^ its iiiho-frnt: merits. Let us then 
ask oiicc nioT’c, Does Christianity exliihit the ruler of then’ universe 
as benevolent or as just ? • 

If T were to assert that of every ten beings horn into this world 
nine would be damned, that al^who refused to believe u’hat they 
did not hold to he i)rovod, and all who sinned from overwhelming 
ttMiiptatioii, and all wlio had not had tho good fortune to be the 
subjt'cts of a miraculous conversion or the recipients of a grace 
conveyed by a magical charm, would ho tortured to all eternity, 
what would an orthodox theologian reply ? lie could not say, “ That 
Ik, false ; ” 1 might appeal to the highest authorhies for my justifica¬ 
tion; nor, in fact, could he on his own showing deny the possibility. 
Hell, he says, exists; ho does not know who will be damned ; though 
he dot's know lhaf all men are by nature corrupt and liable to bo 
duniiiod if not saved by supernatural grace. Jlo might, and probably 
would, now say, "That is*rash. You have no authority for saying 
how many will bo lost and how many saved; you cannot oven say 
what is meant by hell or heaven : you cannot tell how far God may 
he better than his word, though may bo sure that ho won't he 
worse than his word.” And what is all tliis hut to say, Wo know 
nothing about it ? In ^other words, to full back on Agnosticism ? 
Tho difficulty, as theologians truly say, is not so much that evil is 
eternal, us that evil exists. That is iu substance a frank admission 
that, as nobody can explain evil, nobody can explain anything. 
Your revelation, which was to prove the benevolence of God, has 
proved only that God's benevolence may he consistent with the 
eternal and infinite misery of most of his creatures; you escape only 
by saying that it is also consistent with their not being eternally and 
infinitely miserable. That is, the revelation reveals nothing. 

But the revelation shows God to ho just. Now, if the freewill 
VOL. XXX. N.S. 3 L 
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hypottesis be rejected—and it is rejected not only by infidels but by 
the most consistent theologians—this question cannot really arise at 
aU. Jonathan Edwards will prove that there cannot be a question 
of justice as between man and Ck)d. The creature has no rights 
against his Creator, The question of justice merges in the question 
of benevolence; and Edwards^ will go on to say that most men are 
damned, and that the blessed wil|p thank God for their tortures. 
That is logical, but not consoling. APussing this over, can revelation 
prove that God is just, assuming that justice is a word applicable to 
dealings between the potter and the pot ? 

And ‘Iwjre w'e are sen,t to the “ great'argument of 'Butler.” Like 
some other theological arguments already noticed, that groat argument 
is to many minds—that of James Mill, for example—a direct assault 
upoUfTlicism, or, in other words, an argument for Agnosticism. Briefly 
stated, dt comes'to this. The God of revelation cannot he the God of 
nature, said the Deists, because the God of revelation is unjust. The 
God of revelation, replied Butler, may be the God of nature, for tbo 
God of nature is unjust. Strii^pcd of its various involutions, that is 
the sum and suj>stunce of this celebrated piece of reasoning. Butler, 
I must say in passing, deserves high credit for tw'o things. The first 
is, that he is the only theologian who has ever had the courage to 
admit that any difficulty existed when he was struggling most 
desperately to moot the difficulty; though oven Butler could not 
admit that such a difficulty should affect a man’s conduct. Secondly, 
Butler’s argument really rests upon a moral theory, mistaken indeed 
in some senses, but possessing a stoical grandeur. To admit, how¬ 
ever, that Butler was a noble and a comparatively candid thinker, is 
not to admit that bo ever faced the real difficulty. It need not bo 
asked hero by what means ho evaded^ it. Ilis position is in anj’ 
case plain. Christianity tells us, as he thinks, that God damns men 
for being bad, whether they could help it or not; and that he lets 
them off, or lets some of them off, for the' sufferings of others. He 
damns the helpless and punishes the innocent. Horrible! exclaims 
tbo infidel. Possibly, replies Butler, but nature is just as bad. All 
suffering is punishment. It strikes the good as well as the wicked. 
The father sins, and the son suffers. I drink too much, and my son 
has the gout. In another world, we may suppose that the same system 
will be carried out more thoroughly. God will pardon some sinners 
because be punished Christ, and bo will damn others everlast¬ 


ingly. That is bis way. A certain degree of wrongdoing here leads 
to irremediable suffering, or rather to suffering remediable by dcatli 
alone. In the next world there is no death ; therefore the suffering 
won’t be remediable at all. The world is a scene of probation, 
destined to fit us for a better life. As a mutter of fact, most men 


make it a discipline of vice instead of a discipline of virtue; and 


most men, therefore, wdll presumably be damned. Wo see the same 
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thing in the waste of seeds and animal life, and may suppose, there¬ 
fore, that if. is part of the general scheme of Providence. 

This is the Christian revelation according to Butler. Does it 
make the world better* ? Does it not rather add indefinitely to the 
terror produced by the sight ©f all its miseries, and justify James 
Mill for feeling that rather than sucH a God* he would have rio 
God P What escape can be sug^^steef ?, The obvious one ; it is all 
a mystery; and what is mystei^ but the theological phrase for 
Agnosticism ? God has spoken and endorsed ^all our most hideous 
doubts. lie hasf said, let there be light, and there is no l^ht—no 
light but rather darkness visible, serving onl}^ to discover sights of 
woo. ^ ^ 

The believers who desire to sofl( n away the old dogmas—in other 
words, 1o lake refuge from the unpleasant results of their doctrine 
with the Agnostics, and \o retain the jjlcasant results with the 
Gnostics—have a different mode of escape^ They know that God i^s 
good and just; that evil will somehow disappear and. apparent 
injustice bo somehow redressed. The practical objection to this 
ainiahlc crotid suggests a sad comment upon the whole controversy. 
"We fly lo religion to escape from our dark forebodings. But a 
religion which stifles those forebodings alwa3's fails to satisfy us. 
AVe long to hear that they are groundless. Directly wc are told 
lhat they arc groundless, wo distrust our authority. 'No poetry 
lives whi(ih reflects onlj^ the cheerful emotions. Our sweetest songs 
arc those which toll of saddest thought. Wc can bring harmony 
out of melancholy ; wc cannot banish melancholy from the world. 
And Ihc religious utterances, which arc the highest form of poetry, 
arc' bound by the same law. There is a decj) sadness in the world. 
Turn and tuist the thought as 3’ou ma3", there is no escape. 
Optimism would be soothing if it were possible; in fact, it is 
impossible, and therefore constant mockciy; and of all dogmas 
that ever were invented, that W'hich has least vitality is the dogma 
that whatever is, is right. 

Let us, however, consider for a moment what is the net result of 
this pleasant creed. Its philosophical basis ina}" be sought in pure 
reason or In experience; but, as a rule, its adherents arc reiidy to 
admit that the pure redifeoii rccpiiros the support of the emotions 
before such a doctrine can be established, and are therefore marked 
by a certain tinge of mysticism. The3" feel rather than know. The 
awe with which they regard the universe, the tender glow of rever¬ 
ence and love with which the bare sight of nature a fleets them, is to 
them the ultimate guarantee of their beliefs. Happy tlioso who feel 
such emotions! Onty when thc3' tiy to oKtract definite statements 
of fact from these impalpable sentiments the3'- should beware how 
far such statements are apt to come into terrible collision with reality. 
And, meanwhile, those who liave been disabused with Candide, who 

3l 2 
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have felt the weariness and pain of all ^'this unintelligible world/* 
and have not been able to escape into any mystic rapture, have as 
much to say for their own version of the facts. Is happiness a 
dream, or misery; or is it all a dream ? Does not our answer vary with 
our health and with our condition ? ,When, rapt in the security of a 
happy life, we cannot even conceive that our happiness will fail, we 
are practical optimists. WJicn s(^o random blow out of the dark 
crushes the pillars round which life has been entwined as reck¬ 
lessly as a boy sweeps away a cobweb, when at a single step we 
plunge, through the flimsy crust of happiness into the deep gulphs 
beneath, we are tempted to turn to pessimism. Who shall decide, 
and h9w ? Of all questions that cun be asked, the most important is 
surely this: Is the tangled web of this world composed chiefly of 
happiness or of misery ? and of all questions that can be asked, it is 
surely the most unanswerable. For in no other problem is the diffi¬ 
culty of discarding the illusions arising from our own experience, of 
eliminating “ the personal error ” and gaining an outside standing- 
point, so hopeless. 

In any case, the real appeal must be to experience. Ontologists 
may manufacture libraries of jargon without touching the point. 
They have never made or suggested the barest possibility of making 
a bridge from the world of pure reason to the contingent world in 
which we live. To the thinker who tries to construct the universe 
out of pure reason, the actual existence of error in our minds and 
disorder in the outside w'orld presents a difficulty us hopeless as that 
which the existence of vice and misery presents to the optimist who 
tries to construct the universe out of pure goodness. To say that 
misery docs not exist is to contradict the primary testimony of con¬ 
sciousness ; to argue on a priori grounds that misery or happiness 
predominates is as hopeless a task as to deduce from the principle of 
the excluded middle the distance from St. Paurs to Westminster 

I 

Abbey. Questions of fact can only be solved by examining facts. 
i*erbaps such evidence would sbow, and if a guess were worth any¬ 
thing, I should add that I guess that it w'ould show, that happiness 
predominates over misery in the composition of the known world. I 
am, therefore, not prejudiced against the Gnostic’s conclusion; but 
I add that the evidence is*ju 8 t as open to me as to him. The whole 
world in which we live may be an illusion—a veil to he withdrawn 
in some higher state of being. But be it what it may, it supplies all 
the evidence upon which we can rely. If evil predominates here, ^yo 
have no reason to suppose that good predominates elsewhere. All 
the ingenuity of theologians cun never shako our conviction that 
facts are what we feel them to be, nor invert the plain inference 
from facts ; and facts are just as open to one school of thought as to 
another. 
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What, then, is the net result ? Oi^e insoluble doubt has haunted 
men’s minds since thought began in the world. No answer has ever 
been suggested. One school of philosophers hands it*to the next. 
It is denied in one form only to reappear in anotlier. The question is 
not which system excludes the ^oubt, but how it expresses the doubt. 
Admit or deny the competence of reason in thaory, wo all agree that 
it fails in practice. Theologians \rcvile j'eason as much as Agnostics; 
they then appeal to it and it divides against them. They amend 
their jdeu by excluding certain questions from its jurisdiction, and 
those (picstious ^include the whole difficulty. They go to revelation, 
and revelation replies by calfing doubi. mystery. They declare that 
their consciousness declares just what they want it to declare. Ours 
declares something else. Who is to decide ? The only appeal is to* 
oxpoi'icnce, and to appeal to experience is to admit the fundamental 
dogma of Agnosticism. * 

Is it not, then, the very height of audacity, in face of a diffi¬ 
culty, which meets us at every turn, \vhich has pcrpleiced all tBo 
ablest thinkers in proportion to their ahilit}", w'hich vanishes in one 
shape only to slvow itself in another, to declare roiftidly, not only 
that the difficulty can he solved, hut that it does not exist ? Why, 
when no honest man u ill deny in private that every ultimate pro¬ 
blem is wrapjjod in the profoundcst mystery, do honest men 
proclaim in pul])it8 that unhesitating certainty is the duty of the 
most foolisli and ignorant ? Is it not a spectacle to make the angels 
laugh? Wc arc a company of ignorant beings, feeling our way 
through mists and darkness, learning only by incessantly repeated 
blunders, obtaining a glimmering of truth by fulling into every 
conceivable error, dimly discerning light enough for our daily needs, 
but hoj)clcs8ly differing whenever wo attempt to describe the ultimate 
origin or end of our jjaths; and yet, when one of us ventures to 
declare that we doji’t know the map of the universe as well as the 
map of our infinitesimal parish, he is hooted, reviled, and perhaps 
told that ho will he damned to ail eternity for his fuithlcssnesS. 
Amidst all the endless and hopeless controversies Avhich have left 
nothing but bare husks of meaningless words, we have been able to 
discover certain reliable truths. They don’t take us very fur, and the 
condition of discovering them has been distrust of d jjriori guesses, 
and the systematic interrogation of experience. Let us, sa}^ some of 
us, follow at least this clue. Here we shall find sufficient guidance 
for the needs of life, though we renounce for ever the attempt to 
get behind the veil which no one has succeeded in raising; if, 
indeed, there he aiijiihing behind. You miserable Agnostics I is 
the retort; throw aside such rubbish, and cling to the old husks. 
Stick to the w'ords which profess to explain everything; call your 
doubts mysteries and they won’t disturb, j^ou any longer; and 
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believe in those necessary trulihs of which no two philosophers have 
ever succeeded in giving the same version. 

Gentlemen, we can only reply, wait till you have some show of 
agreement amongst yourselves. Wait till you can give some answer, 
not palpably a verbal answer, to spme one of the doubts which 
oppress us as they eppreas you. Wait till you can point to some 
single trpth, however trifling, whfch has been discovered by your 
method, and will stand the test of dnscussion and verification. Wait till 
you‘can appeal to reason witliout in the same breath vilifying reason. 
Wait till your divine revelations have something more to reveal than 
the hope that the hideous doubts which they suggest may possibly 
be without foundation. Till then, we shall be content to admit 
openly what you whisper under j’our breath or hide in technical 
jargon, that the ancient secret is a secret still; that man knows 
nothing of the Infinite and Absolute; and that, knowing notliing, ho 
had better not be dogmatic about his ignorance. And, meanwhile, 
uVe will endeavour to be as charitable as possible, ^md whilst you 
trumpet forth officially your contempt for our scepticism, wo will at 
least try to believe that you are imposed upon by your own bluster. 

Lp.slte »Stei’uen. 



JAMES NOETnCOTE, R.A. 

In his Life of Reynolds, Northoote tolls un interesting story of the 
great painter. Soon after he cane tef London, he went to^ a picture 
sale. The room was crowded, business was going on briskly. 
Suddenly, there was u pause, a flutter at the door, and then the 
company divided, to make a lane for a great man to approach the 
auctioneer's rostrum. The great man was Mr. Pope. As*ho passed 
up the room he shook hands witli the persons nearest liim. 
Reynolds, who was in the second rank, put out his hand, the poet 
took it, and Sir Joshua used to relate in after-life that this wis the 
only time he saw Mr. Poi^e, and how much ho treasured the memory 
of that shako of the liand. In the same book, Northcote tells a 
somewhat similar story of himself. When he was a boy^of sixtefin, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Johnson came on a visit to Plymouth. 
It was in 1702. ‘‘ It ^vas about this tiiiio,” he says, “ tlftit I first saw Sir 
Joshua. I had scon several of his works which wore in Plymouth (for 
at that time I had never been out of the county), and those pictures* 
tilled me with wonder and delight, although I was then very young; 
insomuch that I remember when Reynolds was pointed out to me 
ut a public meeting, where a great crowd wore assembled, I got as 
nciir to him as T could from the pressure of the people, to touch 
the skirt of his coat, which I did with great satisfaction to my 
mind/’ It was a genuine case of hero-worship, which lasted 
throughout Northcote’s life. Ho begins at sixteen with touching 
the skirts of Sir Joshua’s coat; seventy j'cars afterwards, when he 
is dying of old age, almost his last words are praises of Sir Joshua. 

There was a long interval, however, between this first contact 
ith Reynolds and the close association with him which afterwards 
marked the lives of the two painters. Northcote had to struggle 
very hard with adverse fortune, narrow means, and restricted 
opportunities. His father was a watch and clock-maker in Market 
Street, l^lymouth Hock. Ho was poor—so poor indeed, that, as 
Allan Cunningham relates, it was said by the members of a little 
club to which ho belonged, that in his suj^per with them ho took 
his dinner. James, his second son, was born on the 22nd of October, 
174ti. Even in boyhood ho had a liking for painting, hut as this 
taste developed, it was repressed by the cider Northcote, who 
intended the lad to be his own apprentice. He was a dissenter, 
too—a Unitarian—and in those days, A^t did not stand well in the 
estimation of persons of his class or creed. Besides, he had views 
of life, and made estimates of character. “My father used to say,^’ 
Northcote tells us, “that there wore people of premature ability 
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■wlio soon ran to seed. He had Jcnowii several who were very clever 
at seventeen or eighteen, hut who 'turned out nothing afterwards; 
at that time of life the effervescence and intoxication of youth did 
a great deal, but we required to wait till the gaiety and dance of 
the animal spirits subsided, to see whai;. people really were.” What¬ 
ever his motive, the old man made Northcoto wait. He apprenticed 
him to the watch-making, and allolwed him to paint only in the 
evening and morning hours of Ici^re. Northcote submitted, and 
persevered. Ho served out his term of apprenticeship, and con¬ 
tinued to work at his father’s business until he was twenty-four years 
old—painting, meanwliilc, as much as he could; confining himself 
chiefly to portraits, and studies of animals. 

' In his chance came to him. His portraits w'cre talked 

about*‘in Plymoutli; people spoke of him as a prodigy ; and then Dr. 
Mudge,‘ the friend of llcynolds and of Johlison, encouraged him to 
go to Ijondon to see Sir Joshua, giving him a letter of introduo- 
tio^n for that purpose. Northcote went at once. It is said that 
he walked the whole distance from Plymouth to London; and it 
would seem that'at first ho made little progress in his great desire. 
Keynolds shook his head at the crude performances of the young 
man, and Northcote luid to seek employment—that of colouring 
prints of flowers at a shilling a sheet—to get bread. Ho was 
Ijerscvcring, and did it, contriving to improve his knowledge of 
Art at the same time, until Ileynolds, struck with his determination, 
took him as a pupil and assistant, not only into his studio, but as a 
resident in his house. 

“ It was in tho 3 *car 17T1,” saj's Xorthcote (in lus Lilb of “that 

I was first jilacotl niulor tho tuiliou of Sir Johliua Eoj nolds, to whom 1 was intro¬ 
duced and stronjrly recoinmondcd b}' my good and ranch respected friend, J)r. 
John Mudgo. 1 fool it next to impossible to express the pleasure I rocoived in 
breathing, if it may bo so said, in an atmospliore of Art; and as from tlio 
earliest period of iny boiiig able to muko aiij’ obsorvution, 1 liad conc(avc*d liim 
to bo tho greatest painter that ever lived, it may be conjectured what 1 fott 
when I found mvsclf in his house as his scholar.*^ 

It •was a good house to he in : a house in which there was tho 
best Artaud the best company—Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Luike, 
and Garrick; the wits and the poets, politicians and painters, rank 
and fashion, and, above all, Hir Joshua himself, sovereign in Art, 
polished in manners, capable of bolding his ground alike with men 
of fashion and men of letters. 

Here Northcote remained for five years, treated, he tells us, quit(. 
as one of the family. Sir Joshua appreciated his earnestness and 
industry, encouraged his studies, both at home and in the schools of 
the Academy, and relished liis sharp outspoken comments and retorts. 
In his Century of Painters Mr. Redgrave says that Northcote, in 
his apprenticeship to ReyAolds, “ had full opportunity of acquiring the 
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teclmical knowledge lie must have^ bo greatly needed. He stood 
beside Reynolds before bis easel,•he enjoyed free converse with him, 
he saw his works in all stages,* he assisted in their progress, 
laying in draperies, painting backgrounds and accessories, and 
forwarding the numerous duplicates and copies required of such a 
master, and he shared the usual means of advancement and study 
enjoyed by Reynolds’s pupils; at the same time he did not neglect 
the essential study of the llgure ^t the Royal Academy.” Northcoto 
himself, in the Life of Reynolds and in his Conversations, gives 
a somewhat different account. He worked Avith Reynolds, no doubt, 
and derived benefit from th^ association ; but ho complains that Sir 
Joshua was a bad master, that he taught him nothing directly, 
Avould not alloAv liim fo use any but the commonest preparations, 
and locked up his own colours. ‘*IIo would not suffer me,” North- 
cote says, “ during the whole time I resided in his house, to nlako use 
of any other materials than the common preparations of colour, just 
as we have them from the hands of the cJlourman; and all varnishes, 
and every kind of experiment, were strictly prohibited. Jjikcwisc, 
all his own preparations of colour were most cai*ftfully concealed 
from my sight and kuoAvlcdge, and perpetually locked secure in his 
drawers, thus never to ho seen or known by any one hut himself.” 
Sometimes, however, Reynolds gave him a sharp lesson in practice. 
“It was very provoking,” Northcote whites, “after I had been for 
hours labouring on the drapery of one of his portraits, from a lay 
figure, to see him, wuth a few masterly sweeps of his brush, destroy 
nearly all my work, and turn it into something much finer,” and j^et, 
he adds, with a touch of pride, “but for ray work it would not have 
been what it was,” Copying pictures, though unqucstioniihly useful 
to him, Northcote detested. “It is,” he says, “like plain work 
among Avomcn; it is what anybody can do, and therefore nothing 
hut a bare living is to bo got from it.” Occasionally he tried to 
argue with Reynolds, and got put down. Criticising some directions 
as to colour, given by a visitor, Sir Joshua replied, “ lie is u sensible 
man, but an indifferent colourist. There is not a man on earth 
who has the least notion of colouring ; we all of us huA^e it equally 
to seek for and find out, as at present it is totally lost to the art.” 
Notwithstanding this aebuff, Nortlicote ventured to advise Reynolds 
himself:— 

“ I onco huinbly ondoavoui'cd to porsuado Sir Joshua to abandon those 
flooting colours, lake and carmino, wliich it was his practice to use in painting* 
tho flesh, and to adoj)t A'ermilion in their stead, as inKnitely more durable, 
although perhaps not so exactly true to nature as tho former; I remember ho 
looked on his hand, and said, ‘ I can see no vermilion in flesh.’ I replied, 

‘ But did not Sir Godfrey Kneller olwaj’s use vermilion in his flesh colour ? ’ 
Sir Joshua answered rather sharply, ‘ What signitics what a man uses, who 
could not colour ? You may use it if you will.’ ” 

Of Northcote’s imitative art, Sir Joshua ha^ a high opinion. North- 
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cotc painted a portrait of one of tte maid-servants. The likeness 
was recognised by a macaw bclongiilg to Sir Joshua; the bird disliked 
the woman, jind flew right at thu face of the portrait, and tried to 
bite it. Failing here, ho struck at the hand. The experiment was 
often repeated for the amusement of \usitors. Of his own work at 
that time, Northcotc ^ad not ibrmed a very high estimate. Many 

rears afterwards ho told IlazliH how keenly he noted the failures of 

• * 

otlior pupils in the Academy,— ^ 

“ The glaring defects of such works almost disgusted mo with the profession. 
Is this, 1 said, what Iho art is made up of? llow do I know that my own ])ro- 
ductions tnSij'not appear in the same light trf others? Notfiing gave mo the 
horrors so much as passing the old buttered portraits at the doors of brokers’ 
.shops, with the morning sun shining full upon thorn. 1 was generally inclined 
to prolong my walk, and put otf painting' for that day ; but the sight of a lino 
picture* had a contrary eftVet, and T wout back and set to work. with, redoubled 
ardour.”* • 

The direct connection hetweeii Ho'iiolds and Xorthcotc ended in 
17V0, whcn^Northcoto Avas twenty-nine years old. They parted on 
good terms, Ilcynolds saying that Northcotc had been very useful 
to him, more so^thau any other scholar that had ever been with him, 
and adding, “I hope we shall assist each other as long as wc live.” 
Xorthcote now went hack to riymouth for a time, and painted 
portraits until he had made enough money to fulfil his purpose— 
that of going to Italy to study tlie great masters—to steal from 
them, as he afterwards doseribed the process. lie si)ent three 
years in Italy, not kuowiiig a Avord of the language*, or indeed of 
any language but his own. This proAcd no hindrance. lie said to 
Hazlitt, speaking of this journey, “ there may ho sin in Home, as in 
all great capitals, but in Pariiia, and the remoter towns, they seem 
all one family. Their kindness to strangers is great. J travelled 
from Lyons to Genoa, and from Genoa to Rome, w'ithout speaking a 
Avord of the language, and in the poAvor of^ a single person, Avithout 
meeting with the smallest indignity ; everywhere, both in inns and 
on* the road, every attention Avas paid to my feelings, and pains taken 
to make me comfortable.’^ In Hie Conversations Hazlitt sums up 
Xortbeote’s impressions of this period,— 

“He spoke of Lis jounicy iq Italy, of the beauty of the climate, of the 
manners of the people, of the imposing ellcct of thS Itomim Catholic religion, 
of its favourableness to the fine arts, of the churches full of pictures, of the 
manner in which ho passed his time, studying and looking into all iho rooms 
in the Vatican. He had no fault to find with Italy, and no wish to leave it. 
Gracious and sweet was all he f-aw in her. As he talked (tliis was when h<i 
was an old man of eighty) he looked ns if ho saw the different objects pass 
before him, and his eye glistened with familiar recollections. Hq said, * llaifaello 
did not scorn to look out of himself, or to bo beholden to others; he took 
whole figures &om Masaccio to dnrich his designs, because all ho wanted was to 
advance the art, and to ennoble human nature.’ ‘ Everything at Borne,’ he 
said, ‘ is like a picture, is calculated for show. I remember walking through 
one of the by-streets near the Vatican, where I met some procession in which 
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tho Pope was ; and all ut once I saw a number of the most beautiful Arabian 
horses curvetting and throwing out ijthoif long tails like a visioi^, or part of a 
romance. All our pageants are Bartholomew Pair exhibitions compared with 
what you see at Eomo. And then, to see the Pope give the benediction at St, 
Peter’s, raising himself \ip, and spreading out his hands in the form of n cross, 
with aueuorgyand dignity as if he was giving a blessing to the whole world! ’ ” 

Raffacllo, Titian, and Michael Angelo—the hist-named especiall}'’— 
wore the'great objects of attractiou*to him. He told Reynolds, on 
his return, “ For once that I went to look at RafFaelle, i went twice 
to look at Michael.” Ho iaadc*good use of those studies. You must 
use the great masters, not imitate them: that was his conclusion. 
It is easy, he says, to imitdte one of the old masters, but*repetitious 
are useless. 

“ If you want to last, ^'•ou must invent Homothing. To do otherwise is only 
pouring liquor from one vossnl into another ; that becomes staler (svefry time. 
Wc uro tired of tbo antique ;*tho world wants something new, and win have it; 
no matter whether it bo better or w^wso, if there is but an infusion of new life 
and spirit, it will go down to posterity. Theje is Michael Angelo, how utterly 
different from the antique, and in some things how superior ! There his 
stntu(^ of Conmo do Medici leaning on his Land, in the chapel San liorenzo, 
ut l^Uorenco. I declare it hns fhat look of reality in it, tljjit it almost tonaties 
one to bo near it. Ja it not the same with Titian, Correggio, and liaffaello ? 
Th^'so painters did not imitate one another, but wore as unlike as poMsiblo, and 
yet weio all excellent. Originality is neither caprice nor affectation. It is an 
(5xcellenco that is nlwnys to bo found in Xature, but has never had a jdaco in 
Art before.” • 

Northcotc, as this passage shows, was a sound critic. He could also 
describe u fine picture so as tf) bring it bodily before us. Speaking 
of Titian, he said to Hazlitt:— 

“ There is that fine one which you have heard me speak of—Paul the Third, 
and his two natural sons, or nephews, as they aro called. My God! what u 
look it has. Tho old man is sitting in his chair, and looking up to oiuj of the 
sons, with his hands grasping tho arm-chair with his long spider fingers, and 
seems to say, us plain as words can speak, ‘ You wretch, what do you want 
now?’ while tho young fellow is advancing with a humble, hypocritical air. 
It is true history, and hidi'od it turned out so, for tho son (or nephew) was 
afterwards thrown out of tho i>alace whidows by the mob, and torn to i)iecos by 
them.” 

Here is another criticism, on Velasquez,— 

“ When a work seems sfnmpod on tho canvas by a blow, you are taken by 
sui’prise, and your admiration is as instantaneous and electrical as the impulse 
of genius which has caused it. I have seen a wholo-lcngth poi trait by 
Velasquez, that sooniod done while tho colours wore yet wot; everything was 
toucliod in, us it wore, by a wi^h: thoni was such a power, that it thrilled 
through your whole frame, and jmu foU as if you could tako up tho brush and 
do anything.” 

A criticism of Titian’s portraits is worth recalling. Hazlitt gives 
it in the Conversations. 

‘ ‘ Ho mentioned his going with Prince Ilokro and Day to tako leave of somo 
fino portraits by Titian, that hung in u dark corner of a gallery at Naples, and 
as Day looked at them fur tho last time, with {oars in his eyes, he said, ‘ Ah I 
ho was a fino old momtr.' 1 said 1 had repeated this expression (which I had 
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board him allndo to before), somewboro in writing, and was siuprisod that 
people did not know what to make of it. |Northcoto said, * Why that is exactly 
•what I should have thought. There^is the diffei'onco between writing and 
•speaking. In writing you address Ihe average qiiantity of sense or information 
in the.world ; in speaking, you pick your audience, or at least know what they 
ai'o prepared for, or else previously explain what you think noccssaiy. Yon 
understand the epithet, because you have fcon a great number of Titian’s 
pictures, and know that eftt-like, watchful, penetrating look ho gives to all his 
faces, which nothing else expresses* perhaps, so well as the phrase Day made 
use of; but the world in general knows nothing of this; all they know or 
believe is, that Titian is a great painte*, like Itaflaello or any other famous 
person.” 

Some painters nre as, little impressed as tbe woiW in general, 
by the glories of Italian Art. Romney and Edwards were in Italy, 
and wen^ to the Sistinc Chapel. Edwards, Nortbeote sdys, “ turned 
on his^heel and exclaimed, ‘ Egad, George, wo’ro hU ! * 

While Nortlicote gained inconcoivahly. in Art hy his Italitin 
journey, be lost little or nothing in purse. lie was very thrifty. 
Allan Cunningham, in liis liives of the Painters, sketches his way of 
living when*abroad. 

I have heard *that as necessity and Xahiro united in making him eco¬ 
nomical, he lived meanly; associated with lumo who wore likely to lead him into 
expenses; and na ho copied for dealers or truvidlera a number of tin* favourite 
works of the Italian masters, he improved his skill of hand, and rather in¬ 
creased than diminish(;d the sum with which ho started from England. Com¬ 
mon apartments, common clothes, and common food sufli(;ed for one who was 
too proud to ask aid from niiy feou7’c<!, and who had j’csolvcd to bo 
independent.” 

Ilis powers as an artist wore recognised, however, hy others than 
dealers. The Italian artists elected him a member of th^ academics 
of Florence, Cortona, and Rome. Thus fortified in mind, reputation, 
and purse, Northcote returned to England, and settled for u time in 
Devonshire, but removed in 1781 to London, where ho took a house 
in Old Rond Street, with the resolution of combining portraiture and 
historical painting, making the money eariiod by the one provide 
leisure for the other. 

He met with discouragement at the beginning of his career. 
Reynolds told him, half playfull 5 % that there was not much chance. 
** Ah ! my dear sir, you may go back ; there is a wondrous Cornish- 
man who is carrying all before him.'' This w^is Opic, lately come to 
London, under the auspices of Dr. Wolcot, best known as Peter Pindar. 
“ What is he like ? " asked Nor thcotc. ‘‘Like? why like Caravaggio 
and Velasquez in one." Northcote was a prudent man ; ho resolved 
to be on friendly terms with the Cornish w'oiidcr, and friends they 
became, though they were comnlonly considered rivals in painting. 
Mrs. Opie's letters bear testimony to Northcote's intimacy with her 
husband. She quotes, with manifest satisfaction, Northcote's obser¬ 
vation, that “ while other artists painted to live, Opie lived to paint." 
Speaking to Hazlitt of Opie, Northcote said, “ You did not know 
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Opic. You would have admired him,fyreatly. I do not speak of him 
as an artist, hut as a man of sene4 and observation. Ete paid me the 
compliment of saying that we should have been the best friends in 
the world if we had not been rivals. I think he had more of this 
feeling than I had; perhapsi, because I had most vanity.^^ North- 
cote, however, had the feeling of rivalry pretty strongly. In 1787 
Opie and ho were elected full members of the Academy. Northcote 
exhibited his picture—perhaps his best work— Wa^ Tyler^ now'in 
the Guildhall- OpIe exhibited Ixis chief work, the Murder of Rizzio^ 
now also in the Guildhall. While the \vorks w'ere in progress, 
Northcote went to see Opie*8 picture. He found it better and more 
advanced than his own. 

s 

% 

“Wlion I returned to my painting-room, I took up my palette and pencils 
with an invoterate determination to do something that should raise me a name ; 
but my iusi)iration was only**i momentary dream. The ghost of thti!t picture 
stood between me and my blank canvas. 1 could see nothing but the mur- 
dorei's of Eizzio, I folt I could have rejoiced if they had seized the painter jind 
murdered him instead. Yes, I could. This dwelt upon my /ancy until I 
laughed at the conceit, for, thought 1,1 hen there had been a meddling fiddler and 
rival painter dispatched at the same expense; and if ail the fiddlers and 
painters were smothered, for aught I know they might well bo sp^d. I 
dreamed of the picture whilst wide awake, and I dreamed of the picture when 
fast asleep. How could T help it I" There was a passage in the composition 
wherein tho torches—for the scono was represented, as ’eo may remember, by 
torchlight, and it was tho finest trait of effect that over proceeded from mortal 
hand. I still dwelt upon it in iny mind’s ej'c, in sheer despair. To attempt 
anything so original, so gloriously fine, I might as w’cll have set about creating 
another world. I should have died, but for a fortuitous circum^nco. I called 
again to see the hated picler. ‘ W^dl, my dear friend,’ asked Ilazlitt, ‘ and how 
did you feel ? ’ * How did I fool ? Gudo God 1 I would not have had Opie 
know what was i)assijig in my mind for all the world; no, not even to have 
been the author of the i^icturo. Judge, if’oocan, what I felt. Why, some 
wretch, some demon had persuaded him to alter the ■whole structure of the piece. 
Ho had adopted tho fatal advice, had destroyed tho glory of the Art, and 
ruined—yes, to mj' solace—irrecoverably ruined the piece.” 

• 

Candid, tliis; but Northcote was candid. When Opic died, in 
1807, they feared to tell Northcote, lest he should be too greiltly 
shocked. There need have been no such alarm. “ Well, well,’’ he 
said, "it’s a very sad event; but T must confess it takes a great 
stumbling-block out of my Avay, for I never could succeed where 
Opic did.” 

In this endeavour to sketch the character of Northcote it is need¬ 
less to dwell at length upon his pictures. It is said that ho painted 
altogether about two thousand works—^portraits, historical, and 
scriptural pieces, subjects from homo life, and studies of animals, in 
the last of which he excelled. The best known of his larger works 
are the gallery pictures painted for Alderman Boydoll. The engrav¬ 
ings afEord sufficient moans to judge of them. They are powerful 
in parts, but are exaggerated in attitude, ^and generally too careless 
in composition, and, like all other works of that period, utterly 
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defiant of propriety in costume and other accessories. He was 
thinking of Michael Angelo^ and aiming at the grand style ; but the 
grand style proved too largo for him—^it needed the hand of a great 
master. 

The man himself, however, is a moj'e interesting study than his 
works. He lived so long and* his life covered so great a period— 
from 1746 Jo 1831—that he became a sort of institution, a depositary 
of Art traditions, professional and j)ersonal, of the most varied and 
amusing kind. These he loved to narrate in his own dry, cynical 
way, for he was an admirable talker. In person he ^as very short, 
in dress very careless—his trousers were commonly too long, and his 
shoes too large,—and in habits penurious to miserliness, lly saving, 

. aiid pinching, and screwing, he accumulated more than £40,000— 
a large fortune in days when prices were so much lower than they 
are now. One of Fuseli's sarcasms jibints this phase in his 
character. Somebody said that Northcoto was going to keep a dog. 
“ ^^‘orthcote ^keep a dog!" exclaimed Fuseli; “ why, what wdll ho 
food him on ? He will have to cat his own fleas! " Something 
hud occurred at* the Academy to gratify Noriheote: Now," said 

Fuseli, “he will go home, put more coals on the fire, and almost 
draw the cork of his only pint of wine." When the exhibition of 
old masters was begun at the British Institution, a scurrilous publi¬ 
cation, called “The Catalogue llaisonucc," was issued; it was 
presumed in the interests of the Academy. Hay don writes, as a 
departure froA Northcote's ordinary habits, that he “ ordered a hug 
candle, and went to bed to read it in ecstasy." Notwithstanding his 
niggardliness and his biting sarcasm, NorthcoteV studio was for 
many years a common resort. “About eleven o’clock " (I quote Mr. 
Redgrave), “unless he had a sitter, a sort of le\cc commenced. It 
seldom happened that he remained long alone—one succeeded 
another, occasionally three or four at a time j and he talked over his 
W'ork till his dinner-hour, freely discussing any subject which arose, 
with great sagacity, acuteness, and information, and always main- 
turning his own opinions." 

Haydon in his Autobiography mentions Northcoto more than 
once. This is an entry in 1807;— 

“ On tlio day tlie exhibition opened, wo all dined With Iloppuer, who hated 
Northcote, who in his turn hated Iloppncr. Wo talked of Art, and after 
dinner Hoppuer said, * I can fancy u man fond of his art who paintod like 
Koynolds; hut how a man can bo fond of Art who paints like that fellow 
Northcoto, Heaven only knows.’ ” 

III 1821, in a sketch of the sale of Reynolds's pictures, Haydon again 
introduces Northcoto. The former had induced Mr. (afterwards Sir 
George) Phillips to buy Reynolds’s Piping Shepherd for four 
hundred guineas, then a very large priccj. 

“ Tho purchase,” he says, made a great noise in town, and Phillips was 
usbuiled by everybody as ho camo in, I soon found it was considered by tho 
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artists a sort of honour to bo near him, and in the midst of tho sale up squeezed 
Chantrey. I was exceedingly amused. 11 tvtrnod round and found on the other 
side, Northcote I I began to think somothiitg was in the wind. Phillips asked 
him how ho liked the ‘ Shepherd Boy.’ A*t first he did not recoUest it, and then 
said, ‘Ah! indeed! Ah I yea! it was ii very poor thing. I remember it.' 
Poor Mi\ Phillips whispered to me, ‘ You sec people huvo different tastes.’ 
I know that Northcote’s coming up*waa ominous of something. The attempts 
of this little fellow to mortify others are qtiito amusing; ho exists upon it. 
Tho sparkling delight with which ho watcheS a face when ho knows that some¬ 
thing is coming that will chango its oxpressio*n, is beyond ovorytbing; and as 
soon as ho had said what ho thought.#would make Phillips unhappy for tw'o 
hours, ho slunk aw'ay.” 

Again, in 1895, Jlaydon has aiiotlior fling at Northcot«,-now an 
old man of eighty, and who might well have been spared :— 

“ "VVliilo I was at the Gallery yesterday, jioor old Nortlicoto, who has souio* 
fine phituroa there, was walking about, lie nodded to mo, I approachwl. 1 
congratulated him on his ])icturos. * Ah ! sir,’ smuI h<i, ‘ they want varaishing, 
llicy say.’ ‘Well,* said T, ‘ whj^ don’t yon varnish them?* Ho shook his 
head, meaning he was too feeble. ‘ Shall 1 do it !■' ’ ‘ "Will ’eo ? ’ said North- 

coto. ‘ I shall be so much oi)ligod.* To the astofiishmeiit of the Academiciaifti, 

I mounted the ladder and varnished aw'ay. The ]K)or old muAmy was iu 
ra]»tiiro.s, I fedt for the impotence of liis age.. Ho told mo some capital stories 
when I came down.” 

Uciidcrs of Nortlicotc’s Oonversatioiis know well cnoiigli that 
“tho poor old mummy” rovciigod liimsolf amply on Ilaydon. In 
Leslie’s Ilecoilections wo have ;tti equally graphic, hut kindlier 
notice of Northcote :— 

‘•It is the etiquette for a newly el(*eicd m(‘mber to cull iinmodiatoly on all 
llio Academicians, and 1 did not omit paying my resiiect.s to iS'orthcote among 
the rest, although I knew ho was not on good terms with tho Academy. I 
was shown up-stairs into a large froid rooju iill»nl witli i)ictures, many of the 
larger oiu^s resting against each other, and all t>f them dim with dust. I hud 
not waited long when a door optmed which cemuiuuiciilod with his painting 
I'oom, and tho old gcmtleman ap])eared, but did not advance beyond it. 
diniinuliro figure w.as enveloped in a chintz dressing-gown, below which his 
trousers, which looked as if made for a much larger man, hung in immense 
folds over a loose pair of shoe.s, into whicli Ids legs seemed to have shrunk 
down. His head was covered with a blue silk uigbt-cap, and from under thi^t, 
and his i)rojocting brows, his sharp black eyes ]>ecred at mo with a whimsical 
expression of inquny^. There ho stood, wiUi his palette and brushes in one 
hand, and a mohl-stick, twice as long as himself, in the other: Lis attitude and 
lotik saying, for ho did not S 2 )eiik—' What do you want?* On telling him 
that I had boon elected an Associate of tho x\i.'ademy, ho said, quickly, ‘ And 
who’s tho other?* ‘Mr.*01int,’ 1 replied. ‘ And so ('lint’s got it at last. 
You’re an architect, I believe ? * 1 set him right, and ho continued, ‘ Well, sir, 

you owo nothing to me; 1 never go near tlnmi; indeed, I never go out at 
night anywhoro.’ 1 told Him I knew that, but thought it right to pay my 
rosjtccts to uU tho Academicians, and hoptsd I was not interrupting him. Ho 
said ‘ By no moans,’ and n.sk(‘d mo into his ijainting room, whore lus was at 
work on an ei]ucslrian picture of George lY. as largo as life, which ho must 
have made up from busts and pictures. ‘ I was deslrjus,’ ho said, ‘ to paint tho 
King, for there is no picture that is like Lim,*aiid ho is by far tho best king 
of his family wo have had. It has been remarked that this country is Lost 
governed by a woman, for then tho Govornment^is carried on by able men; 
and Georgo IV. is like a woman, for ho minds only his owm amasemonts, and 
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leaves the affairs of the country to his ministers, instead of meddling himself, 
as his father did. Ho is just what* a Kng of England should be—something 
to look grand, and to hang the robes on.’ Tasked leave to repeat my visit, 
which was readily granted, and frorii that time we wore voiy good fxionds. 
He talked better than ho painted.** 

Leslie continues :— ^ 

“ When I first found myself painting in 1ho cxliibition rooms of the Bo 5 ’al 
Academy, where most of its mombeva were at work, retouching thoir pictures, 
I was a good deal puzzled at the very opposite advice I received from aulhoiities 
equally high. Northcote came in, and it was the only time I ever saw him at 
the Academy. Ho had a largo picture there, and i»ot hung in tho best of 
places, at which he was much dissatisfied. I told him of my diflicultioH, and 
that Wilkie and LawrcncO'had just given me oxtiuordinary advice. ‘ Eveiy- 
body,’ he said, ‘ will advise you to do what ho himself would do, but you uro 
to consider and judge for youi'self whether you arc likolj* to do it as ho Would, 
and if not you may spoil your picture.’ 

“Northcote then complained to Ehillijjs of tho ill-usage ho had received 
from tl»o Academy, and said, * I have scurcelj' over had a picture well hung. I 
wish 1 had never bolougod to you.* Phillii)s said, laughing, ‘Wo can turn 
you out! ’ Northcote answered, ‘ The sooner you do so Iho better; only think 
of the men you have turned out. You turned out Sir Joshua, you turned out 
Barrj', and you turned out West; and I shall be very glad to make a fourth 
in such company.’ 

“Mr. Sheo, with the adroitness which was natural to him, paid him some 
compliments. Northcote said, ‘Very well, indeed. You are just the man to 
write a tragedy’ (Shee was a very indifferent poet). ‘ you know how to make a 
speech.* At another time Northcote complimented Shoo in his own peculiar 
manner, by saying, ‘You should ha^o been in Parliament, instead of tho 
Academy.” 

Another painter—Thomas Bewicke, tho pnihl ofllayclon—records 
in his journals a visit to Northcote shortly heforo his death. 
Bewicke had been sent to Home by Sir Thomas jiawrence, to copy 
some of Michael Angelo’s figures in tho Sistinc Chapel. On his 
return, he went to show his drawings to Northcote. 

“An old servant, almost blind, who had lived with him for half a century, 
and who hod been ordered to leave scores of times, but would not go, opened 
the door. I sent in my card, und was ushered into the miser’s study. I found 
h\m alone, dressed in an old dingy gi’een dressing-gown, and cap to match, 
He received mo very graciously, and when 1 told him I had just returned 
from Italy, ho opened his eyes with amazement. 1 said I had brought iny 
drawing of Jeremiah to show him. I then unrolled the drawing, and he, 
holding up his hands, said, ‘ Ah ! wonderful—strange I How grand. Ah! 
sir, Eafiaelle and Michael Augelo were grand follows—wo are puny and 
meagre compared with them, and I fear ever shah bo. The stylo of educa¬ 
tion in the Airts is so effominato, if I may so speak, in this country.’ Then, in 
a sententious manner, ho addod, ‘ No, sir, they will never bo able to coini)re- 
hend the grandeur of Michael Angelo; you may show Jeremiah upside down 
for the next century, and no ono will see tlie difference.” 

One more quotation—from Ilazlitt, the closest friend and 
intimate of Northcote’s closing years :— 

“ Talking with Northcote is like conversing with tho dead. You see a little 
old man, eighty years of age, pale and fragilo, with eyes gleaming like tho 
lights that are hung in tombs. Ho seems little better than a ghost, is almost 
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as insubstantial, and bongs wavering h'embling on tbe very edge of life. 
You would think that a breath wouljblow him away; and yet, what fine 
thin^ he says. * Yes,’ observed some one, 'and what ill-natured things : they 
are all maliciouB to the last word.’ Lamb called him, ‘ A little bbttle of aqua¬ 
fortis, which, you know, coiTodes everything it touches.’ ‘Except gold,’ in¬ 
terrupted Ha 2 litt; ‘he never drops upon Sir Joshua or the great masters.’ 
‘ Well,’ persisted the other, ‘ but is*he not flawing over with envy, and hatred,- 
and all uncharitableness ? 1 am told that bo io as spiteful as a woman. Then 
his niggarduoss ! Did he ever give anything;away P’ ‘ Yes,’retorted Ha^tt, 

‘ his advice; and very unpleasant it is! ’ At another time the conversation turned 
upon the living painters, when one of* them (Haydon, I think) was praised as 
being a capital relater of an anecdote. This brought Hazlitt’s thoughts to 
Northcote, of whem he spoke again—* Ho is the best teller of a story 1 ever 
knew. Ho will bring up an old defunct anecdote, that has not a jot of merit, 
and make it quite delightful by dishing it up in his own words; they are quite 
a Bau^piquanie.* ‘ All he says is very well,* said some one, ‘ when it touches only 
our neighbour; but wbat if he speaks of one’s self ? ’ ‘ You must tak^your 

chnnuo of that,’ replied Jlazlitt; ‘ but, provided you are not a rival, and^will let 
him alone, he will not harm yo*b.; jostle him, and ho stings like a nettle.’ ” 

This last remark is illustrated by a story told by Mr. Redgrave 
in his sketch of Northcote. He hatoS. Sir Thomas •Lawrence, 
probably hecauso the portrait painters of the Reynolds school had 
gone down before him. * 

“An artist, then young,” says Mr. Redgrave, “who afterwards became a 
member of the Royal Academy, relates that one day calling upon Northcote, 
ho found him mounted on a pile of boxes, working away with the zeal of a boy 
at ono of his equestrian portraits of Doorge the Fourth, and that hia first 
inquiry of the visitor was whether ho had been at the exhibition, and what he 
thought of the year’s collection. To this interrogatory the young artist replied 
that he thought Lawrence had in the exhibition ono of the most perfect pictures 
in the world. ‘ A perfect picture, do ’eo say, and from tho hands of Laurence ! 
A perfect picture ! Why, you talk like a fulo I A perfect picture I Why, I’ve 
been to Rome, and seen Raffaellc, and I never saw a perfect picture by him; and 
to talk of Laarenco doing a perfect picture, good Lord ! what nonsense I 
Laaronco doing anything perfect—why, there never was any perfect picture; at 
least I never mw one.” 

Occasionally, bis sharj^ retorts were turned to legitimate uses. 
Once when a pedantic coxcomb was crying up Raffaello to 
the skies, he could not help saying, “ If there was nothing m 
Ralfaclle but what yow can see in him, we should not now have been 
talking of him.” Sometimes Northcote professed to be troubled, 
or really was troubled, by the sharpness of his tongue. Hazlitt 
says he blamed himself* often for uttering what ho thought harsh 
things; and on mentioning this to his friend Kemble, and saying 
that it sometimes kept him from sleep after he had been out in 
company, Kemble replied, " Oh, you need not trouble yourself much 
about them, others never think of them afterwards ! ” Northcote 
returned to this point seriously in one of his talks with Hazlitt, and 
spoke of it with much shrewdness and knowledge of human nature. 

“It will never do,” he said, “ to take things literaRy that ore uttered in a 
moment of irritation. You do not express your,own opinion, hut ono has 
opposite as possible to that of the person who has provoked you. You get as 
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far from a person you have takea a pwue against as you can, just as you turn 
oif the pavement to get out of tho way of a chimney-sweeper; but it is not to 
he supposed that you prefer walking in the mud, for all that. I have often 
been asharaod myself of speeches I have made in that way, which have been re¬ 
pented to me as good things, when all I meant was that I would say anything 
ratlier than agree to tho nonsense and affectation I heard. You thon set your¬ 
self against what you tjiink a wnong bins in onother, and are not like a wall but 
a buttress—as far from tho right* lino as your antagonist, and tho more absurd 
he is, the more so tlo you become.” 

Though he had no great literary capacity, and literally no school 
ti^aining, Northcote was desirous of making a reputation as au 
author,' His reading,was extensive, hut his faculty of composition 
was limited. lie knew no language but English, and this imperfectly. 
Throughout life ho spoke with a broad Devonshire accent, and 
spelled many words, amongst them the commonest, much as ho 
pronounced them. For Greek literature, even in translation, ho 
had no relish. 


“ There are sonic things,” ho said to llazlitt, “with respect to which I am 
in the same state that a blind man is as to colours, llomcr is ono of these. 
I am utterly in tho dark about it. I can make nothing of his heroes or his 
goils. Jack tho Giant-killer is the first b<iok I over read, and I cann(»t describe 
the pleasure it gives me, even now.” This was when lie was eighty. “ I can¬ 
not look into it without iny (‘yes iilliiig with tears. 1 do not know what it is 
(whether good or bad), but it is to luo, froia eaily impressions, ^he most heroic 
of performances. I rcmoinbor oneo not having intjnc 5 ’’to buy it, and I Iran- 
ficribed it all out witli my own b ind. This is -what 1 was going to say about 
Horner. I cannot help thinking that ono cause of the high admiration in v.’bieU 
it is held, is its being tho book that is jiut into the liaTidsof young people 
at school; it is the tirst spell whidi opens to them tho euchuutnients of tho unreal 
world. Had 1 btiou bred u scholar, 1 dare sa}' Homer would have been my 
Jack tho Giant-kilh'r.” 


The narrow culture thus indicated scarcely litted tlio painter for 
the business of authorship ; l)ut, w'ith lus customary perseverance, 
he contrived to write a good deal, and to do it fairly well. Ho 
began by contributing cssaj's on Art, critiques, and poems, to Mr. 
Prince Hoaro’s Journal, the yfr//**/, in 18(17. ‘‘Mr. Prince Hoare 

(he says) taxed me the hardest in what I wrote for the Ho 

pointed out where I was wrong, and sent it hack for me to correct.” 
His Life of Hcynolds—still, to a great extent, the best memoir of 
Sir Joshua—w'us published in 1813, when Xorthcote was sixty- 
seven. Many years afterwards he published a series of his Fables, 
in prose and verse, illustrated by spirited engravings of animals; 
and a second scries was issued after his death. At eighty, ho 
published his Life of Titian—none but an artist, he said, could 
write the life of an artist. It is, however, a feeble and tedious 
performance, although Hazlitt assisted in the composition, as he did 
also in that of the Fables. This has been denied; hut we have 
Hazlitt's own testimony to the fact. 

A close intimacy had been struck up between Hazlitt and North- 
cote, and had lasted for several years. Hazlitt conceived the idea 
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of writing down and* publishing their conTcrsations. Iforthcote 
assented. You’may, if you think it worth while; but I do assure you 
that you overrate them. You have not lived long enough in society 
to be a judge. What is ne^ to you, you think will seem so to 
others.” The Conversations were printed, under the title of Boswell 
Iledivivus,” in the New Monthly Mefyaziney then under OampbelTs 
editorship. Their personalities, their freshness, and the racy 
character of Northcote’s sayingS, attracted much notice, and pro¬ 
voked sharp controversy. This led to a quarrel between Northcoto 
and Ilazlitt. The Mudge fimiily, who had befriended Northcote in 
youth, were somewhat coarsely assailed in the conversations. Mr. 
Rosdew, of Plymouth, the nephew of Mr. Zachary Mudge, dkpostu- 
lated with Northcoto. The painter “ broke out into the most violent 
expressions of rage and passion. He called Hazlitt a Papist, a 
wretch, a viper, whom he would stab if he could get at him.” Then 
he wrote to Campbell— • ^ • 

“I find thcro are froquontly papers in your publication, entitled, very 
modestly, ‘ Boswell Iledivivus,* iiisinuutiiij; that the hero of this trivial stuff is 
to bo coinpurod to the immortal Dr. Johnson. This person seems prottj' clearly 
to bo made out to bo myself. Good God ! do you not feel this to he dreadfulV 
But this is n(^ the woi'st of tho matter. 1 have often, in my vain moments, 
said that I should be jdeased 1o reccivo morning visits from the Devil, because I 
might be amused by his knowledge of tho world, and diverted by his wit, 
and eliould bo suflicienlly on my guard to avoid his snares. This impious 
desire has indeed been granted t(» me, and ‘ Boswell Iledivivus ’ is tho conse- 
(j uonce.” 

Now that ])crsonal controversies arc silenced by time, we may 
estimate Tlie Conversations of Northcoto at their true value. As 
republished in a volume—in the lifc-tiuic of the painter—they arc 
softened down from the original draught; but spice enough is left 
to make them most attractive and amusing reading. Northcoto was 
unquestionably proud of them. “Don’t,” he would say to his visitors 
wdtli a chuckle, “go and print M'hat I have said;” and, us to tho 
Conversations themselves, he excused himself by saying that “he 
did not print them,” while Hazlitt excused himself by saying that 
“he did not speak them.” This depreciation, however, is mere 
affectation; both speakcjj: and writer wore secretly delighted with 
their work: and not without cause, for there are few books of the 
same class which arc more original, fuller of shrewd observation, or 
expressed with greater force and freedom. The reputation of North¬ 
coto may, indeed, rest more securely upon this volume than upon his 
more pretentious efforts in literature, or than even upon his pictures; 
for, as Hazlitt presents him, he was far brighter and more picturesque 
than he was upon canvas. To the collected and revised editions of 
the Conversations, Hazlitt prefixes a motto from Armstrong— 

“ The precepts here of a divine old man 
I could recite.” 

3 M 2 
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With a liberal interpretation, tl?^ is not too much to say. The 
charm of the book consists in* its frankness and its discursiye 
character. StiinxJated by his acute interrogator, Northcote dis¬ 
courses with unreserve on whatever topic may happen to come 
uppermost—the old masters^. Sir Joihua; the brilliant group which 
met at Reynolds’s house ; con<:emporary men, women, and manners; 
politics, literature, religion, morals—all take their turn, and are all 
discussed with vigorous freodom, and illustrated with witty 
observations, or appropriate anecdote. All the while the talker 
himself is present to the life—his tastes, fancies, pi-ejudicos, prefer¬ 
ences. 

Cynicism was Iforthcoto’s habit of mind. He knew it, and tried 
to excuse the propensity. am sometimes thought cold and 

cynical myself ; but I hope it is not for any overweening opinion of 
myself. I remember once going with Wilkie to Angerstein’s, and 
because I stood looking* and said nothing, he seemed dissatisfied, and 
said, ‘I suppose you are too much occupied with admiring, to give 
me your opinion ? * I answered hastily, ^ No, indeed ! I was saying 
to myself, And this is all that the Art can do.” * But this was not, I 
am sure, an expression of triumph, hut of mortification, at the defects 
which I could not help observing oven in the most Accomplished 
works.” The Ireland forgeries were mentioned. Caleb Whitefoord,” 
said Northcote, who ought to have known hotter, asked mo if I did 
not think Sheridan a judge, and that he believed in the authenticity 
of the Ireland papers. I said, ‘ Do you bring him as a fair witness Y 
He wants to fill his theatre, and would write a play himself and swear 
it was Shakespearo^s. He knows better than to cry stale fish.’” 
Some printsellers failed. Northcote “ did not wonder at it; it was 
a just punishment of their presxiraption and ignorance.” Hazlitt 
told him that he had seen ** the hair of Lucrezia Borgia, of Milton, 
Bonaparte, and Dr. Johnson, all folded bp in the same paper. It 
had belonged to Lord Byron.” Northcote replied, “One could not 
be sure of that; it was easy to get a lock of hair, and call it by any 
name onjo pleased.” Of authors and painters he said, “ the most 
wretched scribbler looks down upon the greatest painter as a more 
mechanic; but who w’ould compare Lord Byron with Titian ? ” 
Speaking of Byron, and the dispute about burying him in Poet's’ 
Comer, he said, “ Byron would have resisted it violently if he could 
have known of it. If they had laid him there, he would have got 
up again. No, I’ll tell you where they should have laid him: if 
they had buried him with the kings in Henry VII.’s chapel, he 
would have had no objection to that.” Of royalty ho had something 
to say. 

“You violent politicians,” he said to Hazlitt, “make more rout about 
royalty than it is worth: it is only the highest ploco, and somebody must fill it, 
no matter who ; neither do the persons themselves think so much of it as you 
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imagine: they are glad to got into ^vacy as much as they can- Nor is it a 
sinecure. The late king, I have been told,* used often to have to sign his name 
to papots, and do nothing else for three hours togeilier, till his fingers fairly 
ached, and then he would take a walk in the garden, and come, back to repeat 
the same drudgery for throe hours more So, when they told Louis XV. that 
if ho went on with his extravagance, he would bring about a revolution and be 
sent over to England with a peision, ho merely asked, * Do you think the 
pension would he a protty good ono ? * ” * • 

On religion ho was cynical also. * • 

** I said to Godwin, when ho had beou ti-ying to unsottle the opinions of a young 
artist whom 1 knew, ‘ Why should you wish to turn him out of one house, till 
you have provideifl another for him ? Besides, what do you know of the matter 
moro than ho does ? His uonsenso is ns good us your nonsense, when both are 
equally in the dark.' As to the follies of the Catholics, I do not think the Pro¬ 
testants can pretend to bo quite free from them. So when a chaplaift of Lord 
Bath’s was teasing a Popish clergyman, to know how he could make ,up his 
mind to admit that absurdity of traiisubstantiation, the other madg answer, 

‘ Why, I’ll tell you: when I was young, I was taught to swallow Adam’s 
apple; and siuco that, I have found no difficulty with anything else. ’ ” 

The Academy did not ploaso him in his later years : ihey put his 
pictures into bad places, and gave preference to other painters of 
portrait and history. The recommendation-paper ^r students con¬ 
tained a blank for a statement of the candidate’s moral character. 

“ ‘ This zeal for inoinlily,’ said Northcote, * begins with inviting mo to tell a 
lie. 1 know whether ho can draw ov^ot, because ho brings me specimens of' 
his drawings; but what am I to know of the moral character of a person 1 
have never soon before 'r Or w'hiit business have the Academy to inquire into 
it ^ I suppose ihey are not afraid ho will steal the Parnese Hercules. I told 
ono of them, with as grave a face as I could, that as to his moral character he 
must go to his godfathers and godmothers for that. lie answered very simply 
that they were a great way off, and that ho had nobody to appeal to but his 
apothecary. This would not have hapj)enod in Sir Joshua’s time/ ho went on, 

‘ nor oven in Fuseli’s; but the present men are dressed in a little brief 
authorih', and thoj* wish to luako the most of it, without j^ercoiving the 
limits.’ 

On another occasion ht said— 

“ When tho Academy first began, one would suppose that the members t^orer* 
so many angels sent from Hoavou to fill tho different situations, and that was 
Iho reason why it began. Now, tho difficulty is to find anybody fit for thorn ; 
and the doficicncy is 8uj)plicd by interest, intrigue, and cabal. Not that I dislike 
the individuals, neither. As Swift says, I like Jack, Tom, and Harry, very well 
by themselves; but all together they are iiot'to bt; endured. Wo see tho effect 
of people acting in concert in animals (for men are only a moro vicious sort of 
animals). A singlo dog will lot you kick and cuff him as you plouse, and will 
submit to any treatment; but if you meet a pack of hounds, they will set 
upon you .and tear you to pieces with the greatest impudence. The Academy 
very soon degenerated. It is the same in all human institutions. The thing 
is, there has been found no way yet to keep tho devil out.” 

Space fails to quote his opinious of artists and others whom he had 
kno\vu—Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick ; and later, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Fuseli, Lawrence, Canova, Godwin, and others 
—of all of whom he spoke with the most engaging freedom 
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and candour. His character has [disclosed itself throughout the' 
narrative; it was cynical in a liig|li degree, hut it \ra8 marked also 
by the better qualities of self-reliance, perseverance, and sturdy 
independence. Two anecdotes bring out these qualities in prominent 
relief. "WTieu Master Betty, the Yo^ng Roscius, was playing to 
crowded houses, Northcote painted him. William the Fourth, then 
Duke of Clarence, took the young prodigy to the painter’s house, 
and stood \fratching the progress of the picture. 

‘'The loose gown in wlucli Northcote painted was principally composed of 
shreds and patches, and might, perchance, bo lialf a century old; liis whito 
hah* was spahingly bestowed, on each side, and •his cranium was entirely bald. 
The ro 3 'al visitor, standing behind him while ho painted, first gently lifted, or 
rather twitched, the collar of the gown, which Northcote resented by suddenly 
tiiming, and expressing his diKplcasuro by a frown ; on which his Roj’ol High¬ 
ness, touching the professor's gi-ey locks, said, ‘You don’t do vote much timo 
to the toilette, I perceive.’ Northcote instantly ^replied, ‘ Kir, I never allow 
an 3 ' one to take personal liberties with me ; j'ou are the first who ever presumed 
to do so, and I beg your Koyal Highness to remember that I am in my own 
hduto.’ The artist then resumed his painting; the prince .stood silent for a 
minute or so, tlien opened Iho door, and went away. The royal carriago. how¬ 
ever, had not arrived, and rain was falling; the prince returiK^d, borrowed an 
umbrella, and depai'ted. ‘ Dear Mr. Northcote,’ said one of the ladios present, 

‘ I fear j'ou have olTcnded his Eoyal Highness.' ‘ Madam,’ said the 2 >aintor, ‘ I 
am the offended party.’ The next day, about noon, Mr. Ni^rthcote was alone, 
when a gentle tap was hoard, tlio studio door opened, and in walked the prince. 

‘ Mr. Northcote,* he said, ‘ J am come 4o return your .sister’s 'iiinbrella; T 
brought it myself that 1 might have an opportunity of saying that yesterday I 
thoughtlessly took an unbecoming liberty with a’ou. which you })r( iporly rcsentod. 

I really am angry witli myself, and liopo you will forgive mo, and think no 
more about it.’ ‘And what did you say? ’ iu'juirod a friend to whom tho i>aintor 
told the story. ‘ Kay I Good God ! what could 1 say ? I only bowed ; ho might 
see what 1 felt. I could, at that moment, have sacrificed my life for him—such 
a prince is worthy to bo a king.’ The prince aftont'ards, m his sailor-liko waj', 
said of Northcote, ‘ Ho’s a damned honest, indoiicndcnt, little old fellow.’ ” 

The next and last anecdote—highly characteristic of the man— 
carries us back to tho studio oi’ Reynolds, >vhen Northcote was liis 
pupil. Tlie Prince of Wales inct Northcote, and wa.s jdeasod with 
him! What do you know of his Royal Highness ? ” asked Sir 
Joshua. “Nothing,” answered Northcote. “Nothing, sir! why, 
he says he knows you very well.” “Pooh ! ” said Northcote, “that 
is only his brag ! ” 


J.‘ Tiiackray Bukce. 
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Tiik entire consumption of cotton by tbo factories of tho*workl, so 
far as can bo ascertained from^ reliable sources, was, in 1875, 
7,154,000 bales, reducing the bales of various weights to a common 
«<andar(l of lOOibs. each. Of this quantity—- • • 


Great Britain consumed 

. a,187,000 bales, 

or *14'0 per cent. 

* 

Goiitinentul Europe consumed 

. 2,:;o2,o(io „ 

,, •>•> VI ,1 ,, 

United tStates consumed 

. 1,‘Ml,000 „ 

ill). J • 

,, 1 ,, ,, 

Boniliiiy (excluding the mat of 

India) 

• 

consumed 

lOkOOO ,, 

‘>•‘1 

»» -■ ** n »> 


9 


It is unsatisfactory to have to notice that the proportion o£ the whole 
cons\implion which has i'allcn to our share, has boon gradually 
declining since 1801, when it was 40'd per cent., and that although 
the eonsuinption of Clrcat llritain is greater now than then hy only 
•170,000 bales, that of the Continent of Europe is grc itor hy 5('8,00() 
bales, of the ITnitcd States hy ti,:>;3,000 hales, and of Bombay by 
104,000 bales, sliowing a total increase in these quarters of 1,085,000 
btiles, or nearly three times that of Cr<'at iiritain; whilst aiipcar- 
unces indicate that tlic same relative devehqnncnt of the cotton 
trades of England and the rest of the world is likely to be apparent 
in the future.^ 

Tlie average amount of our entire Export trade, during the last 
six years, was .£*‘ja2,800,000, to which tlio a\< rago annual contribu¬ 
tion of cotton g(Jods and yarns was £74,021,000, or ono-third oi the 
whole. It is important my object tliat I sbonld point out that 
during the same period our exports of cotton goods and yarns to 
India averaged £14,750,005, oiic-iifth of the total export of our 
cotton productions. 

It may, however, make the survey of the subject more complete, 
if I also show to wbat countries we (listributo Ibis trade in cottons, 
and if any reader should find tlio figures tedious or oinbaiTassing ho 
can readily pass them over Jis not being of essential importance to 
what follows. For this purpose I shall deal only with the single 
year 1875, and it will be found that the proportional features of the 
trade of that year correspond very nearly witli those of the six 
years. Our exports of all urtitlos amounted to £223,500,000, of 
cotton goods and yarns to £71,735,000,* which was made up aa 
follows:— 


(l) Ellison and Go ’s Keview of tho Collor? Trade for 1875. 
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Expoetb op Cotton Goods and Taottb to the following CouNTiinES m 

• 1815. 


India and Coylon . . . * . 

Contineniof £juropo . . . . 

China, Hong Kong, a^d Japan 
Moxioo, South America, and West Indies 
Turkey and Egypt . • , . ^ , 

British Colonies ^ . 

United, States . . . < . 

Other countries. 


£17,326,566 

14,306,828 

8,043,834 

7,856,016 

6,133,311 

3,943.217 

1,900,032 

6,043,291 


■MisceUaneous items consisting of lace, hosiery, thread, and 
otjier manufactures to all countries ^ 


£66,453,095 

5,281.974 

£71.735,069 


The half million people and £120,000,000 of capital directly 
employed in the cotton trade, and all the multitudinous industries 
dependent upon it, not the least important of which in a national 
sense is the shipping trade, depend for their prosperity, in a larger 
degree th^n is perhaps generally understood, upon the foreign 
demand for the produce of our spindles and looms. The cotton 
goods and yarAs produced iu the United Kingdom in the last ten 
years have averaged 965,019,800 lbs,, and the quantity retained for 
home consumption 154,400,000 lbs,, or only 16 percent, of the whole. 

Large as our cotton industry is, it is u trade of comparatively 
recent growth, and it is well known that not three generations ago 
' India not only supplied herself with cotton manufactures, but 
exported them to other countries. It is duo to the inventions of 
Watt, Arkwright, Hargreaves, Crompton, and Cartwright, during 
the latter third of the last century; to our possession and use of coal 
and iron; to the obstruction to all organized industrial progress 
on the Continent of Europe, duo to the continued state of war 
which prevailed there whilst we were giving solid foundations 
to our manufacturing industrj^ that we, have been indebted, to 
a great extent, for the vast progress of our various manufactures, and 
more particularly for that of cotton. It is also due to these circum¬ 
stances that we have, for so long a period, exported cotton goods to 
Continental nations as well adapted by nature as ourselves for the 
.trade, and that we have even supplanted the native Hindoo manu- 
ifacturer in clothing the millions of India to the extent of one-half of 
kiheir requirements in cotton goods. This advantage could not in the 
nature of things bo permanent. Coal and iron have been found and 
brought into use on the Continent of Europe and in America; the 
commerce and manufactures of these countries have grown and are 
^ still growing rapidly; and Indii^ no Jonger relying upon the spindle 
' and distaff, nor upon the hand loom, has adopted our system of factory 
organization as her means of competition with us, firstly, for the 
j command of her own iparkets, and doubtless, eventually, for the 
' supply of others, especially those of the far East. 
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The first Indian cotton-mill tos bnilt in 1863, and the Bombay 
Government Gazette of the 4th Kovembor, 1875, gives the names 
of thirty-nine mills actually at work at that date in Jfche Bombay 
Presidency and other districts, but excludinj^ some in other parts ol’ 
India; whilst the Times of fydia of March 27th, 1876, gives the 
number at work in the Bombay Presidency as Jiaving increased frdm 
the beginning to the end of 1875 fibni twenty-two to forty. The 
numbers given in iho Bombay Government Gazette are, for 1870-1, 
eleven; 1871-2, fourteen; 1872-8, fifteen; 1873-4,twenty-five; and 
1874-5—that ig, up to August—thirty-nine. Those figures display¬ 
ing the rapid growth of this industry, I Avill only produce on(‘ 
other fact to illustrate it. According to the Times of India of 
17th July, 1874, there were 22,085,000 rupees invested •at that 
time in cotton-mills in Bombay and the neighbourhood, ami the 
Bombay Government Gazette of the 4th November, 1875, giVes the 
particulars of factories at work with a capital of over 38,000,000 
rupees, thus showing the astounding intircase of considerably ovci’ 
fifty per cent, in a single year. It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
number of spindles at work, but it is within the murk to state it 
at 1,000,000, and the increase of the year at more than 400,00(> 
spindles. If this rate of increase continues in India—that is, if sh(' 
adds to her spinning power 400,000 spindles a year—she will have 
increased her total number of spindles by the entire quantity 
engaged in England in producing for the Indian markets, which is 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000, in sixteen years. But if she were 
to go on building factories at the rate of fifty per cent, upon her 
actual investinent at the end of each year, she would accomplish 
the same end in five yours. 

There is still, and is likely to be, every inducement to embark 
capital continuously in those undertakings, and, us I will endeavour 
to show farther on, the retention or removal of the duty will have 
a powerful influence in fixing the rate, and, in a lesser degree, the 
(.‘xtout of its investment. No doubt there will arise from timo to 
time combinations of causes which will temporarily check the progress 
of this Indian industry, for no great trade can spring up all at once, 
competing with rivals Avho have prior ])osses8ion of mai'kets, and 
]’cquiring the conquest of first one ficld'of demand and then another, 
without laocting with occasional difficulty and passing disaster. But 
on the whole the future of the cotton-mills of India seems extremely 
hopeful. 

It may reasonably be said that these are simply inter^ting 
facts; that the I’eturu of a trade to its old channels is not un¬ 
natural; that it is an occasion of pride to England that she has 
so fur acquitted herself of a contracted obligation to her great 
dependency as to secure for her the peace which fosters trade, 
attracts capital, and promotes material development ; and that. 
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a^^hough this feeling may be s^bje^ to modification, and cannot be 
unaccompanied with regret that injury is necessarily inflicted upon 
an important .British tra(lc, yet tKat the British manufacturer has no 
ground of complaint because the superior natural resources of India 
arc now restoring to that country a tra{lc which temporary causes for 
a while gave to England. If •this were the actual state of the case, 
T should have nothing to say against it; noithei*, so far as it is so, 
have I the least complaint to make. 

The demand of Lancashire is limited to asking that the manu¬ 
facturers of England and of India shall bo allowfd to (compete 
freely witfi each other, * neither being aided by protective duties.* 
On the side of India there is cheap and abundant labour, cotton 
indigenefus to the soil and close to the factory, with the markets 
close tit hand; and on tliat of England cheaper maehincjy and 
coal, mbre abundant capital, and a liigller intelligence. If the 
Hindoo, as the result of tliosc gifts with which nature aids him, can 
takfc from us the supply ol the markets of India, and should he 
subsequently, from the same causes, de 3 )rivo us of Our large trade 
with the East, wt must boar the consequences, hou'cver seriously not 
only our own, but national interests may suffer. 

We do not ask that any impediment should be put in the way of 
the full development of the Indian cotton industry, nor that it 
should be exposed to fiscal ohstruclion of any kind. Wc object 
to her import of such cotton as may bo found suiU^d to her manu¬ 
factures being kept from her by import duties, and are quite content 
that her manufactures should be free of export duty on leaving 
India, and should enter England uniaxod. Wo oiior no opposi¬ 
tion to her receiving the machinery and coal required for the 
establishment and maintenance of her rival cotton manufacture, 
exempt by exceptional favour from those taxes which arc imposed upon 
almost every otfett* article of import, But^^on the other hand, wc 
think it not unreasonable that wo likewise should be jdaced \ipon 
j‘ u similar footing of. freedom from fiscal obstruction, and that our 
! trade with India should not bo discouraged and artificially abstracted 
from us by the continuance of import duties which have become 
l^rotective, and are aiding the devclo])ment of a huge national 
steam-power cotton manufacture in India. So reasonable does this 
position seem that I should have thought it would have received 
general support from those engaged in active journuLsm and 
politics. It is therefore the more surprising to find that wc have to 
encounter the opposition of Whig and once free-trade lords, and 
some of the most important London daily papers and periodicals. 
A formidable group of Anglg-Indians are also arrayed against us, 

, and they have succeeded in impressing upon the minds of some of 
I our most eminent and able political chiefs their despondent views of 
: the Indian revenue, which they regard as so inelastic, so unpro- 
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; grcsBiYC, 80 utterly unnianageablOi to render it impossible for tbe 
Indian treasury to spare tbe duty. | 

The contest, however, although on* u new stage, is of v^ry old 
character, and one with which wo have becA^ long familiar. The 
arguments advanced, the agenejes employed, the activity displayed, 
arc neither more nor less than, nor .in anywise different from, 
those hitherto in common use, when a protected interest has been 
struggling to maintain its advantages.* The Indian millowners, 
aided by those who have become directly and indirectly interested 
in their success, and by the bulk of the Anglo-Indian press whifch 
they influence, are simply fighting the battle of protection to 
“ native industry.” So completely is this the case that the Cahntta 
SUitmmm, in a recent leading article, after complaining of the in¬ 
judicious mode in which the campaign bad so far been conduoted, 
suggested with ludicrous naivete that the protectionist ‘‘ aspect ” 
of the cti.se should bo henceforth left out of sight, and that the 
revenue difficulty should be alone put forward. It will be my 
endeavour, therefore, to meet the protectionist argumcnts*advanced 
from all these quarters. « 

1st. It is said that the duty is not protective. ITud it not been 
for the arguments advanced in tlic speeches of Tiord Halifax and 
Iho Duke of Argyll, and in those made in the Legislative Council 
of India, I should not have doomed it necessary to say one word in 
favour of so self-evident a proposition as that an import duty im¬ 
posed uj^on an article which is produced at homo is protective. 

The introduction in August 187o of tho New Tariff Dill, I'e- 
taiiiing the import duty on cotton goods, reducing other import 
duties, and repealing tlio export duty on Indian cotton manufactures 
and on other articles, and its defence in the Tjegislative Council, 
wore intrusted to Mr. Hope. AV’^ith reference to the import duty 
on cotton goods ho made tho following statement:— 

‘‘The Tariff eominitfeo lountf that tho tluty leviod in all India on the course 
;>:oodH was OJ 1 I 3 ' about four laklis of rupees, or firo ijor oont, of the^entire duty oji 
<*ottc)u goods, which aTuounled to about eighty lakhs, and that only half of this 
sum, or onC“fortieth of tho wholo, belonged to lJoml>ay, whore alone there was 
as yet any considerable local mauufucture. The (;aso, thorofore, stood thus, 
that because ono-twentioth of the cotton goods imported wore subject to a locf^ 
competition, which only seriously atfected ono-half of that twentieth, tho 
Government were asked fiirlhe ‘ total and immediate repeal’ of tho nineteen- 
twentieths of the duty paid by tho remaining cotton goods on which local com¬ 
petition had no effect whatever. 

“In Bombay, no d<jubt tho mills took, to a certain extent, tho place of 
increased imports, but tho competition of Bombay mills, like their protits, had 
been gi’eatly exaggerated. After deducting what they made for exportation, 
and allowing for tho extent to which they had displaced tbe hand-loom weaving 
of tho country, tho residuum was not suflicient znatoiially to affect tho argu¬ 
ment as stated above. Tho committee wore thei*eforo of opinion that tho case 
for total abolition, on the grounds on which it was claimed, must inevitably 
faU to tho ground.” , 

If we estimate the value of Mr. Hope’s argument, we shall find 
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that the reason why only one-tpontieth of our exports to India 
; consists of coarse goods, is that t^e Indian mills have displaced the 
] remainder of our coarse trade/ If his conclusion is accepted, his 
position will be stronger each year, for he will soon be able to 
say, The Indian mills make onl^ coarse goods. You send no 
coarse goods to In^a, and consequently you cannot say that 
Indian manufactures compete with yours at all/’ And as the 
Indian nulls produced aboul 40,000,000 lbs. in 1874, and our whole 
sendings of coarse goods to India in that year did not exceed 
15;000,000 lbs., whilst since then they have nearly doubled their 
produchrg power, and are still increasing it, it is clour that in 
a few years more Mr. Hope might be able to say, “ The Indian 
• mills only make coarse goods, and the shirting or medium class ; you 
send* to India none of the former, and your exports of the latter are 
only One-twentieth of your whole export of cotton goods to India. 
You therefore suffer practically nothing from the rivalry of the 
Indian mills, and couscqusntly have made out no case for the repeal 
of the import duty.” 

The Indian <mills will soon have to make other than the coarse 
class of goods to find occupation for the capital actually and about 
to bo invested. The Indian millowners are quite alive to this neces¬ 
sity, and they are now engaged in making, to a small extent, the 
finer yarns necessary to the manlifacture of shirtings. Samples of 
these yarns, and of the goods made from them, have been shown in 
England, and there can be no doubt that they arc well adapted to 
the requirements of the Indian population. 

Mr. Hope’s assumption that the manufactures produced by the 
Indian mills had not displaced those of England, hut had been partly 
exported and partly substituted for the native hand manufacture, is 
disproved by facts easily ascertained. In 18G8 the export of Indian 
cotton manufactures was £1,434,000, the average export in the next 
three years ending with 1871 was £1,371,000, and for the three 
years terminating with 1874, £1,401,000; and, as three-fourths of 
these amounts were re-exports of Dritish goods, it is clear that the 
increased produce of the Indian mills has not found its outlet in this 
direction. It is difficult to deal with the allegation that it has dis¬ 
placed the native hand mannfactiircH in a direct manner, because it is 
impossible to ascertain satisfactorily the variations in their extent, 
hut sufficiently accurate conclusions may be arrived at infcrontially. 
The trade of India has extended immensely of late years, having 
averaged £35,808,465 during the five years terminating with 1854, 
and £98,346,116 in the quinquennial period ending with 1874, our 
cotton trade with India having partaken of the general develop¬ 
ment of Indian commerce, and yet there has been a great falling off 
in the Indian imports of the class of goods made in the native mills. 

It can be shown that, whilst concurrently with the extension 
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of the factory system in Bomba^r there had been up to the end 
of 1874 a reduction in the impoM of the class of goods made in 
that Presidency by 60 per cent., there had been an increase, corre¬ 
sponding with the general expansion of Indian trade, in our export 
thither of the class of goods tiot made in India, of 270 per cent. 
Moreover, since the end of 1874, there haa been a still further 
diminution in our exports of coarse goods to Bombay.^ 

Hence I may fairly maintain that facts have demonstrated that 
^ the production of the Indian mdls has taken the place of British, 
not of native hand manufactures. 

I shall now endeavour to show that, although no doubt* the duty 
has materially aided the infant Indian factory industry in its esta¬ 
blishment, such are the elements of advantage on the side* of the 
Indian manufacturer, that he can retain the coarse trade wfthout 
the aid of the duty, and that therefore the proposal which finds 
favour in some quarters of removing the duty on coarse goods only 
is indefensible. I shall illustrate ray meaning by showing to what 
extent the advantages on the side of India preponderate over those 
favouring England, in a mill of 60,000 spindles rfnd 1,000 looms. 
Such a mill would cost in England about £100,000, and it may be 
assumed, for the sake of argument, that its cost in India would be 
£200,000, although it would not^be nearly so much. If engaged in 
the coarse trade, such a mill would consume in the year cotton to 
the value of about £ 100 , 000 , and produce goods to that of £ 200 , 000 . 
The Indian mill would consume 6,000 tons of coal at 855. per ton, 
and the English 5,000 tons at 85 . per ton. 

The Indian mill would therefore be weighted with heavier 
charges for interest and depreciation upon the extra capital of 
£100,000, and the extra cost of fuel, whilst the English one would 
be exposed to transit charges upon the conveyance of cotton from 
India to England, and of the goods from England to India, to the 
extent of at least 15 per cent. Against the Indian mill, therefore, 
there would be interest and depreciation, together h 2 J per cent; on 
£100,000, £12,500, and extra cost of coal, £8,500, making 
£21,000, whilst against the English mill there would be transit 
charges on £300,000 at 15 per cent., £45,000, and thus the 
English mill would hi at a disadvantage of £24,000, without taking 
into consideration either the duty, which would amount to £ 10 , 000 , 
or the low rate of wages prevailing in India. 

As regards the coarse trade, therefore, it would be little better 
than a farce to remove the duty exceptionally. This trade is 
virtually gone ^from England. But the case is difierent with 

• 

(1) I may hero explain that aa at the earlier period long^clotha, which are coarse 
goods, were entered in the official rctnma as ahirtinga, and as in tho later, long-cloths 
aro aeporatoly entered, the relative growth in tho c]^ of goods not hitherto mode in 
the Indian factories haa been greater than the above figures havo shown. 
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reference to the next great .branch of our Indian export trade in 
cotton goods. The ‘^medium,”♦or shirting class of goods, consti¬ 
tutes two-thirds of this trade, and amounts to about £10,000,000 
annually. 

What then would be the relative position of our Indian and 
English mill when •'engaged in this branch? The Indian miirs 
disadvantages would, as before, amount to £21,000. But, on the 
other hand, as the cotton consumed would not exceed in value 
£50,000 nor the goods produced £120,000, the cost in transit charges 
to the English mill would be reduced to £25,000,. diminishing her 
disadvantage from £24,000, whicli it would be when making coarse 
goods, to £4,000. This is no doubt sufficiently serious, but when it 
' i$ supplemented by the 5 per cent, duty on the turnover of £120,000, 
or ati additional £0,000, there can be no doubt that the two combined 
fare formidable enough eventually to hand over this trade to India. 

It is true that, following Mr. Tlojje’s lead, the Bombay Mill- 
oVners’ Association has argued that India (lannot compete with 
England for the supply of the Indian markets with any but the 
coarse goods, 'for I find in the of ItHiia, an address from 

that Association to Lord Lytton in which the following passage 
occurs:— 

“Of nil this import trade, about £900,000 con .‘listed of coarse dosciiptions 
corresponding to the goods turned out by tho Indian inills; the remaining 
£18,500,000 consisted almost entiredy of finer qualities whicli aro scut to India 
by Manchester, and xrhich the haUun manu/ndnicrii arv nnahO- io prwZnrr, It 
will readily occur to your lordship that the liner qualities of goods, vhkh an- 
consumed hy the ivcnlthkr classes, aro by lUi moans tluj artielo of ‘ first necessity ' 
which the Manchester manufacturers would wish you to believe,'* 

The -statement that the Indian manufacturers cannot produce the 
finer qualities of goods is capable of easy refutation. I have already 
observed that I have seen yarns and goods of the medium class, made 
out of Indian cotton in India, of excellent quality. The experience 
of Lancashire during tho time of the Aincricuii war has proved that 
atieast two-thirds of the goods consumed by tho people of India 
can be made out of Indian cotton, millions of pieces having been 
so manufactured at that period. It is also u fact, that in India, 
shirtings, as also a large number of Dhooties requiring finer yarns, 
are now to a small extent being manufactured. The Tariff Bevision 
Committee of India reported that the Indian mills could make mule 
twist up to 32^8 and water twist up to 20’s, as also long-cloths, 
T-cloths, drills, domestics, jeans, and sheetings; but 32’s twist is the 
warp required for the whole of the medium classes of goods, our 
exports of -which to India amount to £10,000,000 sWling annually. 
We have therefore the authority of the Revision Committee for the 
statement that the greatest difficulty in the. way of this branch of 
manufacture has already been overcome by the millowners of 
India, it being a well-known fact that the weft can more readily be 
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spjin from Indian cotton than ihe warp. Nothing can bo more 
incorrect than the statoment of thi) Bombay Millowners* Association, 
that the goods composing the £18,500,000 sterling^ alluded to 
in the above extract, are consumed by the wealthier classes; for it is 
within the knowledge of evcr3|English merchant trading with India, 
that but a very small portion of these good.^ is consumed by the 
wealthier classes, the greater consumption being by the masses. 

I desire to ask why, if the Indian manufacturers are’ unable to 
.^produce” the finer goods, they* are so intent^ upon retaining the 
duty ? Arc their eilbrts devoted solely to a disinterested desirtj to 
protect the rcvoiiuos of India; or are they not labouring* tinder an 
impression ihat they arc defending an impost which is in some way 
or other advantageous to themselves ? They have chosen to speak of 
the efforts made in England to secure the repeal of this duty as 
“ selfish and unroasouublu'’ I would wish to ask w'hethcr tile posi¬ 
tion taken by the English manufacturer, which is that India and 
England should bo permitted to compote With each other, free of evarj'- 
impost and every possible obstruction to their natural progress; or 
that taken by the Indian manufacturer, that he should*be aided to keep 
the English manufacturer out of the Indian uiai’kets by the assist¬ 
ance of protective duties—is the most “ selfish and unreasonable? ” 

Indian journals have mostly argued the suhjcct from the same 
point of view ; but ihe Tinian of 'IndiUy one of the hottest advocates 
of the continuance of tlic duty, has adopted an entirely different line 
of argunieiii in its leading article of March 27th. It says— 

“ It is voiy obvious that a duty of o per cent, on goods and iJ? jier cent, on 
yarns ran but very little ailect the cast?. The real i>rot(!ction to tho Indian 
mills lies elsewhere. Let ns examino tlio matter. Tim ehargea and disburse¬ 
ments on the cost of iransinission of (cotton from India to England, on an 
average, amount to 1}//. per lb. Those on JlO's twist from England to India, 
2,per lb., or The saving to Indian mills estublLhod in th(‘ 

cotton dwtricts is still greater. A sldlled manufacturer, who has rocoutly 
visited Bombay lor tho express purpose of iuve.stigatiug tho working of Indian 
mills, states that a modem mill, running tho latest and most improved 
machinery, honestly and skilfully managed, ought to pay fAin 40 to oO per 
cent, per annum profit, and ut all times a niinimum jjrofit of aO per cent, per 
annum may bo fairly expected on mills iu Ii\dia, urUimj simpfy from thv 
itooidanci'. of vhnrfies incidental to the iranait of cotton, from India to Eitylandy 
amounting to 20 per cent, on the price of tho ^aw cotton iu Bombay, and return 
charges to India on 3 'arnslind goods, which charges amount to 20 per cent.'* 

Farther 011 in the article it is stated that “the number of 
spinning and w'eaving factories in the Presidency increased during 
1875, from twenty-two to forty, and there arc now 886,098 spindles 
and 8,537 looms/” and then, “the Indian cotton-growing and manu¬ 
facturing industry must be developed^ surely and rapidly. The 
abolition of the cotton duties could not retard that development; if 
there be any magic in free trade doctrines it might even accele¬ 
rate it.” 
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And thus we see Mr, Hope maintaining that the duty> has only 
an inappreciable protective' oppration^ because Eng^d has a 
monopoly of the supply of the Indian markets in all but coarse 
goods; the Tinier of India, supporting the position that it has no 
protective operation, because the adi^antages of India are so great 
that the duty adds but infinitesimally to their incidence; and others 
insisting that it ought to be retained, because the Indian manu* 
facturer Requires its aid. ^ The true position, however, is that 
England having virtually lost the* coarse trade, and being about to 
be involved in a heavy struggle for the balance, it depends upon 
the course pursued by. the Indian authorities whefher the contest 
becomes a fair one, or whether, by mere weight of fiscal pressure, 
.the English millowner and workmen are sacrificed to their Indian 
rivalo. * 

So 'strongly is this my conviction, that if the duty is to bo 
removed from a clasH of goods, I am quite content that the Indian 
maiiufacturers engaged in the coarse trade should continue to 
enjoy the* benefit of the duty, which under the circumstances 
will be entire^ without effect; whilst I should ask on behalf of 
English manufacturers, that the duty upon the medium and finer 
trades, for which the competition will be real and active, should 
be repealed. I am by no means certain that, even if the duty 
be at once removed, England will not have to retire before the 
natural advantages and resources possessed by India for the supply of 
her own markets; but it is infinitely important that such a change, if 
brought about, should be so gradual as to allow of our drifting into 
our altered circumstances by slow degrees. Neither can it be 
considered a matter of indifference, that our hard-headed and indus¬ 
trious northern artisans should be able justlj' to impute to their 
Government misfortune and deprivation of employment as the 
' result of the maintenance of a duty, which they may attribute to a 
disposition to foster the trade of India* and transfer occupation 
from the well-paid British workman to the low-waged Hindoo. 
That their minds are well prepared for this complaint is clear 
from remarks that are not uncommon among them, such as the 
following: “ I cannot see why you capitalists should feel so strongly 
on this question. You candnvest your capital in Indian mills, and 
employ the Hindoo at from 3rf. to 6rf. a day; but, on the other 
hand, the question is a vital one to us, for wc cannot go to India 
and work at such wages.^^ 

That the duty is regarded and valued b}*' Indian ofiScials as 
protective is certain. The Moral and Materia! Progress of India 
for 1872-3, page 109, has the following. “ A great quantity of 
cotton is worked up in India, and the duty on imported piece goods 
fosters and encourages the home manufecture.” The 1876 Tariff 
Revision Committee rccofnmended the imposition of an import duty 
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of 2^ per cent, on machinery, on .the. ground that there appeared 
“ no reason for continuing to it tbe indulgence originally given as 
an encouragement and help to the nascent manufacturing industry 
of India; ” but the Grovemment rejected the proposal because it was 
“ of opinion that it was as in^)ortant to encourage manufacturing 
industry now, as at the time these articles received the favour they 
enjoy.” Sir William Muir said, “ one .chief merit of thp present 
measures is, that unfettered export will promote domestic manu¬ 
facture, not only in this case but iii that of cotton goods, ^nd 
we may assured^ hope that India Jias a new rdlo before ,her by 
the growth of a flourishing export trade in hfer own manufactures.” 

2nd. As regards the assertion “ that the duty is insignificant in * 
its incidence on account of the smallness of its am^funt,^^ I^tave 
frequently been ashed whether so small a duty as 5 per cent, can 
have any influence whatever upon the competition for the supply of 
the Indian markets, and I can well understand that tg many it 
must ap])car a very unimportant thing. It depends, however, very 
much upon the nature of a trade whether a 6 per* cent, duty is 
oppressive or not. In small trades where the amount turned over 
is trifling and the raic of iwofit extremely large, where the income 
is produced by largo profits on a^ small turnover, the ctiect of a 
5 per cent, duty might not bo so serious ; but in highly organized 
trades cmiflo3flng a large capital, where the profits are made by a 
small per centage upon a large turnover, the case is widelj’^ difierent, 
and the effect of such a dul^' may be fatal to a trade. 

Take, for example, the Indian and English mills I have before 
used for the purposes of illustration in the course of this article. 
Let us presume that the cost of production, and all charges neces¬ 
sary to lay the Ijnglish goods down in the Bombay market, and the 
cost of production in thq Bombay mill wore the same—and this 
presumption is necossarj^ if ^Yo desire to estimate the pressure of 
the duty per se —then we have the Indian mill-owner Yflih a prefer¬ 
ential sum secured to him^ by the effect of the duty of £6,000 
a year. Let us then suppose that each mill is worked for thirty years, 
which wc may call the average business life of a man. What then 
becomes of their relative position ? Why the Indian mill has been 
aided by the duty to the extent of £180,000, besides accumulated 
interest. Suppose then the English mill to have made nothing, 
or to have lost £100,000, the Indian millowner is still, through the 
instrumentality of the duty, a wealthy man. 

The above comparison rests upon the assumption that the two 
mills contain the same number of spindlea and looms. It is open to 
the objection that the Indian mill would involve the investment of 
more capital than the English, and that tbp calculation should be 
mode for mills costing the same money, rather than containing the 
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same qxiantity of macliineiy. .1 liave assumed in a previous part of 
tliis article, iu order rather to under than overstate an argument on 
my own side, that a mill;costs twice as much in India as in England; 
and if that were so, the Indian millowner would only have half the 
number of spindles and looms poss^sed by his English rival, and 
the duty would only^-capital "for capital, give him an advantage of 
£90,000, with interest and,compound interest, in his thirty years' 
competition. I am, however, satisfied that the cost of a mill and 
machinery in India ought not to exceed by more than fifty per 
cent, that of one in England, if the arrangements are properly 
managed throughout, and thus the duty would operate in favour of 
the Indian competitor to the extent of £120,000, and interest, or 
two-thirds, instead of one-half, the amount stated in the original 
comparison. 

I have been told also, that such is the enterprise, intelligence, and 
skill of the Lancashire manufacturer, that should he lose the Indian 
branch of the cotton trade, which supplies one-fifth of the total export 
of cotton goods, he would soon develop other outlets for his products. 

The facts, of" the case are against this argument. The Annual 
Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom shows that our 
exports of cottons to all parts of the world, excluding India, were, in 
1870, £68,111,793, and that they had dwindled down in 1875 to 
£55,668,933. It is true that this reduction in value was in a great 
measure due to a fall in the price of the raw material, but there was 
also a falling off in quantities, whilst it is usual for tho quantities 
to increase as .the price diminishes. 

It must not be forgotten, as bearing upon this point, that our 
best machine makers are everywhere engaged in supplying mills on 
tho continent, in America, and India, with machinery, and that 
every market has now to be contended for more keenly than ever; 
that therefore this is not the time when, qs Lord Salisbury has said, 
her Majesty’s Government can allow a policy “ which Parliament, 
after mature' deliberation, has sanctioned, to be set aside without 
special cause in any part of the empire under their direct control.” 

Lord Northbrook, followed by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion, has argued that because our exports of cottons to India were 
greater in 1875 than in the previous year, had nothing to appre¬ 
hend from the rivalry of Indian mills, and that, combined with the 
growth of the Indian manu&ctures, we might also expect an inclose 
in our export trade to India. The fact of an increased export ol 
cotton goods to India in 1875, certainly proves that the consumption 
of cotton goods in India has enlarged, but this circumstance has no 
bearing whatever upon the question at issue, which is, whether 
India or England, weighted by the duty, is best able to supply the 
markets of India with qotton goods; and the presumption is that 
India, whose mills have made very large profits in the last two or 
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tlireG years, will be better able to zqeet her requirements than the 
English millowners, whose export trade to India, as is well known, 
has been conducted at a loss du^g the same period- I haye a 
balance-sheet of an Indian mill which shows a profit for the year 
ending the 30th June, 1874,|of £27,000, and for the year ending 
June, 1875, of £24,000—that Indian mill not being one^third the 
size of my own. * ^ 

3rd. That “ the question shouM be regarded from an exclusively 
Indian and not in any sense from an Imperial, point of view,” seems 
an untenable position when the great imperial interests involved and 
our political relations with India arc eonsidorod. Holland derives 
a revenue from Java, Spain from Cuba, when Cuba is at peace: 
Indeed, with most nations colonies have been principally valfied as 
sources of wealth- As a paramount power we arc probably tto first 
nation to set the example of considering that it is among the obliga¬ 
tions due to a great dependency, that attcfltion should be given to the 
development of her resources, the promotion of her morm and mate¬ 
rial progress, the elevation of her people, with singloncss of purpose, 
and without the subordination of her trading and commercial 
interests to the promotion of the corresponding elements in the 
prosperity of the ruling state. It is for the credit of England 
that she so regards her duty to India. But it would bo carrying dis¬ 
interestedness to a most extravagant length if, when Indian questions 
arose intermixed with features bcaiing upon English interests, and 
capable of solution so as to promote the latter without injury to the 
former, it should bo doomed a point of honour to ignore the imperial 
point of view, and to act for India not only as if she were an entirely 
independent power, but as if no such nation as England were in 
existence. 

These duties are levied on an article of general consumption in. 
India, and are, as we have been told by Lord Halifax, paid by the 
great mass of the people. Their effect is not only to raise the price 
of all imported goods, but also of those produced by the factories 
of India, with, however, this difference, that the increase of price 
on the imported goods goes into the Indian treasury, and that on the 
home mannfactnred product into the pockets of the Indian mill- 
owner. The consumer, tliereforc, has not only, through the agency 
of this duty, to contribute to the Indian revenue, but also to add to 
the profits, and thus stimulate the growth, of Indian cotton factories. 
This cannot be an advantage to India if free trade doctrines are 
not delusions. 

Ought we to forget that in estimajiing the sources of our 
strength for the maintenance of our Indian empire, the sentiment 
of the mass of the British people is not to be disregarded? They 
may be asked to shed their blood and lavish the wealth of the 
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kingdom in defence of this magnificent possession. Is it then 
politic to weaken the material links which bind England and 
>Inditt ? Ouf exports to India Kave averaged £21,331,420 during 
the last six years, and to this amount the average contribution of 
cotton goods and yams has been £^4,759,695, or over two-thirds. 
If this branch of our Jndiaii trade should be lost, the whole value of 
English products consumed ill India woidd be reduced to a com- 
paratively insignificant amount. Might not those who make 
I parliaments and dictate the coml)ositiou of governments ask the 
;question, Is India worth the sacrifice? Is it not all the more 
likely tha^t such a question should rise to the lijjs of artisans, should 
British industries be transferred, by the instrumentality of protec¬ 
tive duties, from England to India ? Is it impossible that the 
moti>es for the persistent maintenance of a false system, by which 
the cheap labour of the Hindoo supplanted the dearer labour of the 
British workman, should be suspected? We all know that when 
the honour of England is iA question, class jealousies are suppressed, 
and that if the great trial shoxdd come, all classes would combine to 
vindicate our right and superiority; but is it wise—by a wilful dis¬ 
regard of economic principles—universally accepted in England, to 
give occasion for hesitation and not unreasonable discontent ? 

It has been stated as a duty of the Secretary of State for India, 
that he should “ study everj’^thing from an Indian point of \'iew, and 
make himself the spokesman and defender of India before his 
countrymen at home.” It seems, however, to be fovg(.)tten that the 
Secretary of State for India is a member of the Imperial (iabinct, 
responsible like every one of its members to I’^rliJimcnt and the 
country for all its measures, not only as they may concern this or 
that colony or dei^endency, but as they affect imperial concerns, not 
forgetting England as a somewhat important factor in the Empire ; 
and that should he be disposed to leave England entirely out of his 
survey he may be brought ^^face to face with the fact that the 
supreme power is” in parliament. It is idle to attempt to transform 
the Secretary of State into a purely Indian minister. It is the 
province of the Viceroy and the Legislative Council to think exclu¬ 
sively of India, and of the Secretary of State for India to temper 
their proposals with just that degree of modification which may 
guard imperial interests from being subordinated unduly to Indian 
sectional interests or prejudices, which are not unlikely at times to 
weigh with too heavy a preponderance upon the thought and judg¬ 
ment of those engrossed with the details of the government of that 
vast empire, with all its complicated organization and infinite 
variety of wants, systeiAs, apd stages of development. 

4th. If “it is true that Indian prejudices [as well as Indian true 
interests should guide our policy as governors of India,” then pro- 
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bably we should hesitate to punish ipfanticido, that being regarded 
as consistent with sound econoHaic principles in some important 
districts of India, whilst even Sutteo has the support of. wide-spread 
native prejudice ; and, probably thf^most cherished Indian prejudice 
of all is, that it would be for t]^e advantage of India—that, at least, 
it would increase her dignity and give her the.blessings of indepen¬ 
dence—if we were to retire from the cqjintry, 

I am inclined to think that it is our duty to India, so long as we 
rule her through the agency of appointees of the cro\ATi, to apply to 
the Government of India those economic principles which we have 
proved by experience fo be best calculated to promote the well¬ 
being of nations; and if it is answered that the prejudices of the 
people interpose an impassable barn’er in the way of such action, I 
reply that there are many important evidences to the contra^, and 
that the ablest Indian stattjsnien are not so oppressed by the sense of 

the impossibility of doing in India what is host for her interests. 

• • 

5th. Although it is admitted by the Government and many of our 
opponents that this impost ought to go, we arc •told tliat “the 
continuance of the duty is indispensable to the equilibrium of Indian 
finance.’’ 

It ought first to be agreed what is meant by the equilibrium of 
Indian finance. Sir George Campbell would pay for the bulk of 
the “extraordinary public works” out of revenue, and have a 
normal surplus of from two to five millions sterling to meet possible 
contingencies. No objection can be raised to such an aspiration. 
To spend less than your income, to improve your estate, and to lay 
by an annual surplus is creditable and desirable alike to individuals 
and states. With the latter it is the most difficult, because public 
revenues are provided from private purses, and taxpayers are un¬ 
willing to pay more than^is indispensable to meet current expendi¬ 
ture. Hence it can hardly be expected that the elevated financial 
system which Sir George Campbell prefers can bo iiftroduced idto 
India. The wealthier nations of Europe arc compelled to be loss 
ambitious ; and those responsible for the government of India are 
content with a moderate surplus over ordinary expenditure. I am 
afraid, therefore, that must be satisfi^ if India can pay her way 
as regards all ordinary expenditure, and if she borrows money when 
she invests on a large scale. 

Lord Northbrook, speaking at the meeting of the Legislative Council 
of India in August last, said, “ It will bo seen that our surplus in 
four years has amounted to £7,000,000, or more than throe times the 
sum which the Home Government desired- This satisfactory rjesult, 
moreover, has been accompanied by a considerable remission of taxa¬ 
tion. In the year 1873 the income tax,^ which, during the two 
preceding years had produced a net sum of £1,362,570, was allowed 
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to lapse. The Southern Customs line^ which drew its long and 
obstructive length -of 800 miles«r across Central India, has been 
abolished at, a considerable sacrifice to the salt revenue; and yet 
in each of the last two years we have realised a very substantial 
surplus. The sound condition of our |biance8, in my opinion, mainly 
results, on the one hand, from* the gradual increase of the revenue in 
consequence of the increased health and prosperity of the country, 
and on tfie other, from the exercise of strict economy in every 
department of the State.” * 

Sir William Muir, the Finance Minister of India, said, Then the 
other maih sources of our revenue—laitd, excise, salt, customs—are 
all in a sound state, and show a tendency to rise, and that in a far 
more niarked and rapid way than any increase in the charges of 
administration.” And when introducing the budget for 1876-7 he 
also usodj^these words : “ As most of the* improvement is the out¬ 
come of a progressive advance in the leading branches of the revenue, 
it*may be safely concluded ^hat the sources of imperial income are in 
a sound condition, and, indeed, that they never gave bettor promise 
of prosperity.” < 

It is true that all this bright aspect of the condition of the 
Indian revenue, as regards its elastic and progressive character, the 
satisfactory progress and prosperity of all the various sources of 
revenue, is to a certain extent clouded by the loss arising from the 
fall in the value of silver. The gloomy views and predictions 
expressed about the revenue hare, however, been advanced irrespec¬ 
tive of this element of difficulty, and would have been urged equally 
if it had not arisen. I shall examine and criticise some of these 
views, and 1 think I shall bo able to expose their fallacy. 

First, then, as to the progressive character of the revenue. The 
entire revenue of India, in 1840, was £20,124,038, and in 1875, 
£50,570,177, showing a most remarkable increase in thirty-five years. 
It is true that the boundaries of India have been increased by con¬ 
quests since 1840, and that part of tbo development of her revenue 
is due to that cause; but so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the entire revenue derived from these conquests has not exceeded 
£6,000,000 to £7,000,000 sterling per year. The conquered pro¬ 
vinces are Scind, the Furijaub, Sattara, Bohar, British Burmah, 
Beta, and Oudh. In 1858 the revenue was £31,706,776, since 
which time there has been no addition to territory. Thus, as a 
result of the progress of the wealth and commerce of India, the 
great advance of from £31,706,776 to over £50,000,000 has been 
contributed by the people of India. Then it is often urged that the 
opium revenue is not trustworthy. In 1840 it was only £784,266. 
It has since advanced by gradual stages until in 1875 it bad reached 
£8,556,629, and it surely must have undergone the various trials 
and checks to which it is possible for it to be exposed during that 
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lengthened period. The salt revenue was*in 1840 ^2,696,745, and 
in 1875 £6,227,301. Attention is hfere called to the great increase 
that has taken place in this branch of Indian revenue, because 
statesmen of Indian celebrity, and Englishmen who have adopted^ 
their views, are continually declaiming against the salt revenues of 
India. Whenever a demand is made that the protective duties on 
cotton fabrics shall be repealed, they 4 )ut forward the greater neces¬ 
sity for the repeal of the salt duties. It is perfectly clear, however, 
that those responsible for the government of India and its finances 
have no earnest intention of giving up this important nource 
of income. S5 far from showing a disposition to give, up these 
£6,000,000 sterling a year, they have from time to time increased 
the pressure of the tax, and are constantly engaged in alte^ng and ■ 
probably improving the nature of its incidence, thereby indicating 
that they regard it as a pprmanent source of revenue, and probably 
as a legitimate means of reaching the great mass of the Indian 
population. I am not prepared to deny^hat I should bo glad to gee 
these taxes reduced, although I cannot think that the •millions of 
India should bo freed from all share of the cost of ^the government 
of their own country. But, on the other hand, I must urge that 
the duty on salt is net open to the objection that it is protective, 
and tends to diminish the resources of the people. 

Then when wo aro told that *uo new sources of Indian revenue 
can be introduced with advantage, the great development of the 
stamp duty seems to lead to a contrary conclusion, for the stamp 
duty realised only £427,687 in 1840 ; and although this is a kind 
of tax unlcnown in the native history of India, the revenue derived 
from it in 1875 had reached £2,758,042. It can therefore hardly 
be said that our statesmen are limited to the ancient modes of 
levying taxes in India. 

Sir George Campbell, in an able and interesting article which 
appeared in this Eevie^ in the month of April, entered very fully 
into his views on Indian finance. Ho stated that there was a dc^ci- 
ency on the year 1874-5 of £4,526,592. He arrives at this conclu¬ 
sion by a process of reasoning to which I demur, apparently in 
common with Lord Northbrook, and those most concerned in the 
actual working of Ind^n finance. It does not seem consistent with 
true principles of finance’to debit the expenditure on reproductive 
works to ordinary revenue. Those who advocate this policy are 
undoubtedly largely influenced by the apprehension that much of 
this outlay will be expended on works which are not reproductive, 
and will not pay either directly or indirectly fair interest upon the 
. capital invested. Of course it is indispensable that the financiers of 
India should prevent outlay of this unsatisfactory description. It is, 
however, extravagant to propose that India, whose finances are so 
assailed as to their want of strength and power, should invest such 
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sums as four millions annually in ■wliat may be called new estate, and 
debit tbis expenditure to revenue.' 

In the charges for the year *^1875-6, famine relief stood for 
£666,000, alid it may fairly be doubted whether the cost of such a 
famine as that which has just occurrt^ in Bengal and Behar should 
be debited to the ordinary revenue bf the current years. It was 
stated by several leading Indians, in the debate on the cost of this 
famine, that it was of a chai^cter and intensity which only exhibits 
itself once in a century. India seecos to be afflicted by famines like 
this* and scarcities, the scarcities being about decennial in their 
appearanae. It therclbro would have been fair and Statesmanlike to 
have distributed the cost of tlic famine relief over a series of years, 
and not to have made the revenue of India appear so much less 
satis^tory than it really was by debiting nearly seven millions 
sterling to the ordinary revenue of three y^tirs. As Lord Northbrook 
has pointed out, when the Irish famine occurred, only two millions 
w§re debited to the revenjie of the year, and the remainder was 
borrowed. • 

I think, therefore, that it will be admitted by most, that the cost 
of reproductive works, such as railways and irrigation Avorks, are not 
a fair charge against “ ordinary revenue,” and many will allow that 
the famine charge might have been distributed over a number of 
years. All I think Avill agree, that if actually paid out of the 
revenue of the years Avhen it occurred, it should not be treated 
as a permanent, continuous source of expenditure, Avhen dealing 
with the question of the adequacy or inadequacy of the Indian 
revenue to pay its way. 

Moreover, it happens that Sir George Campbell had before him 
only the regular estimate” for the year 1874-6, and that since his 
paper was written avo have been put in possession of the ‘‘closed 
accounts” for that year. The actual revenue has exceeded the 
estimated by £500,177, whilst the cxpeAditurc is less than Avas 
estimated by £167,813; and thus, excluding the cost of public works 
extraordinary, being capital invested, Sir George Campbell’s deficit 
of £4,626,692 is converted into a surplus of £310,le30. But famine 
charges to the extent of £2,237,860 Avcrc debited to the ordinary 
revenue of the year, and but for this the surplus would have been 
£2,556,990, which cannot bo considered unsatisfactory. I give 
below a statement which shows the actual results of the Indian 
rcA'cnue and expenditure for the years 1870-1 to 1874-5, and the 
regular estimated results for 1875-6, which are likely to prove 
correct, not treating the expenditure on public works extraordinary 
as a charge against revenue, but stating its amount, and showing 
what the surplus in each year would have been but for the famine 
charges, and what it actually teas, these being debited:— 
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Year. 

SurpluR exclud¬ 
ing Vomine 
Chnrgep, j 

1 

SurpluR 

inoludinig 

Paminii 

1 Charges. • 

Deficit includ¬ 
ing ramine 
Chargefl. 

Cost of 
' Famine 
Belief. 

■ 

Cost of Public 
Works 

extraordinary. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

! ^ 

1870-1 

1.482,990 1 

1,4^2,990 

$ • 

• • 

1,167,810 

1871-2 ' 

3,124.177 ' 

3,1«4,177 

« • 

« • 

1,628.474 

1872-3 

1,765,672 

1,765,672 


•* • 

2,184,569 

1873-4 

2,057,005 

•1,807,668 

3,864,673 

3,553,307 

1874-5 

2,556,990 

319,130 

• 

■ • 

2,237,860 

• 4,249,566 

Regular Estimate.^ 
1875-(i 

1,903,000 

1 

l,247,fl00 

• « 

656,000 

4,143,000 

• 


I* 12,H8{),834 

>,898,969 

1,807,668 1 

1 

6,758,533 

* l(!,i) 26 ,'r 26 

Budget estimato 
1870-7 

141,000 

144,000 

• • • s 

• a • • 

3,759,000 . 


# 

The statement shows tlie satisfactory surplus of £12,88^1)834 on 
the six years, if the famine charge of £6,758,533 is excluded frojn 
the account, and £6,091,302, if the whole of this hcavy^iimount is 
debited to the last three years. 

The Pmdget Estimate for 1876-7 shows only the nominal surplus 
of £144,000, estimating tlie loss by exchange at £2,332,000, or near 
a million more than in the previous year. Let us hope that the 
growth of the Indian revenue will again, as last year, exceed the 
estimate, and that a large surplus will accrue. Be that as it may, 
the loss by tlic fall in silver is a serious diflSculty, and its worst 
feature is that it is impossible to calculate how fur it may go. 

It has, however, an equally injurious effect upon our Indian export 
trade, and, as the amount to bo received from India in payment for 
cotton goods and yarns is, like that which has to be remitted on 
account of the Indian Government, about £15,000,000, the cotton 
trade and the Indian Government suffer to the same extent; and the 
loss by exchange operates*as an additional protection, of even heavier 
weight than the duty, in favour of Indian manufactures, ^ 

The loss of tliG I^uglish manufacturer is, of course, no help to tho 
Indian Treasury, but it adds urgency to our protest against the 
exposure of our Indian trade in cotton textiles to extinction by the 
continuance of tliis duty. Tho Govcrnmpnt should remember that if 
•the duty contributes to*the loss of this trade, it is at the same lime 
helping to terminate its own existence. 

In India the tcleginphs, barracks, and other important public 
works have been constructed entirely out of ordinary revenue, 
whereas the custom in this country has been always to borrow 
capital for such puq)oses; and it cannot be doubted that Indian 
resources must be more considerable than is supposed by some, for 

(1) The loss by exchange on London was £1,425,000. 

(2) Tho estimated loss by exchange is £2,332,000. 
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tiey are able to bear a strain which our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
WD^d never think of imposing* up6n our own revenue. 

The public mind has been misled as to the true position of the Indian 
exchequer by the statement that there has been no development of the 
revenue since 1870. The revenue in^that year was £50,901,081; in 
1875-G it is estimated at £50,991,060; but those who have put 
before the public the fact that the figures or actual total of the revenue 
so nearly "correspond in tho^ two years, should not have omitted to 
state that there was an income taxin 1870 amounting to £1,089,503, 
which has since been given up; and that in 1872 there was a 
transference from the^ Indian imperial revenue id provincial ser¬ 
vices, to an amount nearly equal to £800,000 a year, whilst, 
.according to Lord Northbrook, the southern customs line has 
been, abolished at a considerable sacrifice of the [salt revenue. "VVo 
have, therefore, a clear loss of about two bullions sterling from these 
causes, and it is most gratifying to find that the other sources of 
Indian revenue have recupfxated sufficiently to make up for the con¬ 
cession of these important items ; the state of Indian revenue, there¬ 
fore, cannot be^ regarded as calcidatcd to excite the despondency in 
which some indulge, such considerable progress having been made 
in so short a time. 

It is probably not generally known that the ordinary Indian 
revenue has had to provide £50,000,000 sterling for expenditure on 
ordinary public works during the lust ten years, and that it was 
stated in the House of Commons, during the last debate on the 
Indian budget, by more than one eminent Indian authority, that the 
public works staff was on a scale of excessive extravagance. It was 
said that it.cost from 1^ millions to 1^ millions sterling annually, 
and the opinion was freely expressed that it ought not to exceed half 
this sum, 

I have endeavoured to show that the Indian import duties on cotton 
goods are protective, and that they arc defended on account of their 
piX>tectivG ch^acter; that the competition between England and India 
for the supply of the Indian markets is not, as those combined to defend 
the tax assert, limited to the coarse trade, but that it is a more 
serious and vital struggle for the great bulk of our cotton trade with 
India; that it would be unj-ust, impolitic, ai^ most unstatesmanUke 
to expose the capitalists and artisans of England to the obstruction 
of such an incubus, whatever the position of Indian revenue; and 
lastly, that the Indian revenue itself is not in such a position of 
difficulty as to render it impossible to'make the concession which 
sound policy dictates; far otherwise, that it is in a fairly elastic and 
healthy state, and only requires sound discrimination in the mode of 
handling it, to render the Indian exchequer one of the most 
prosperous. 


R. Eayksfobd Jackson. 



THE LAWS OK COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

• 

The purpose of this article is to collect and^ compare the several 
enactments relating to compulsory education, and to show how far, 
when thus looked at together, they appear a satisfactory body of 
law. It would bo beside this purpose to enter directly upon the 
abstract questions connected with compulsion. The question,’for 
example, which is at the roUt of the mattert—the question *how far 
interference by governments with the freedom of parents is desirable 
or defensible—^may here be entirely passed over. The mere exist¬ 
ence of the enactments to be examined proves that, with us, this is 
not an open question. It •has, in fact, been practically settlefl since 
the year 1802. Ever since, there has been growing up among us 
that groat fabric of State interference which it is our purpose h»rc 
tc describe; and, from the day when that fabric was fSunded, the 
question was settled for ever. For the growth of th^j fabric to com¬ 
pletion was merely a matter of time. When once the State had 
insisted upon the children in one trade being educated, it was im¬ 
possible that to them should remain confined a benefit equally 
needed by the children in all other trades; and when once children 
had been forced to school from working in useful employments, to 
let the idle and unproductive children go free was an anomaly that 
could not endure. 

Probably few people are aware how great a mass of law upon our 
subject has now grown up—of confused and complicated law, em¬ 
bodied in a multiplicity of Acts, wliich represent various distinct 
branches of legislation, and which certainly show no agreement and 
perhaps show some actual conflict. 

The following is a list of the enactments which it is here proposed 
to examine:— • • 

1. The Factory and Workshop Acts, 1833 to 1874, fourteen ir. 
number, 

2. The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872. 

3. The Agricultural Children Act, 1873. 

4. An enactment regarding out-door relief (Education Act, 1873, 
section 3). 

5. The Elementary Education Acts, 1870 and 1873; and the 
School Board Bye-laws made under them. 

The first remark which this list suggests is that the law seems 
capable of arrangement under two separate heads—^the excluslvd-y 
educational, providing for direct compulsion; and the incidentally 
educational, attaching an educational condition to the enjoyment of 
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some benefit. The Education.Acts and Bye-laws seem to fall under 
the former head, and all the Acts regulating labour under the latter. 
But this logical arrangement is spoiled by the introduction into the 
Education Act, 1873, of the provision which stands fourth on the 
list; for this provision, attaching aji educational condition to the 
receipt of out-door relief, is clearly a measure, not of direct, but of 
indirect, compulsion. It mpy further be remarked, with regard to 
the suggested division, that the Agricultural Children Act stands 
almost upon the dividing line. It is a measure of indirect cora- 
puTsion, but it cannot he fairly described as a measure only inci¬ 
dentally ‘educational. * The other Labour Acts, above enumerated, 
may correctly bo so described, for they impose several limitations 
•and Gohditions, beside the educational condition, upon the use of a 
child’s labour; hut the Agricultural Act imposes no limitation upon 
it, except that the child must be at Ibast eight years old, and 
subjects it to absolutely no condition other than the educational. 
This Act, then, is as nearly as possible of an exclusively educational 
character. 

One more remark upon the list, before individually examining its 
contents. It takes no account of (1) criminal children, compulsorily 
educated in reformatories under the ‘‘Beformatory Schools Acts 18GG 
and 1872(2) vagrant, homeless and beggar children, or children 
charged before the magistrates with certain minor offences, or found in 
the company of thieves, or pronounced refractory and unmanageable; 
who are subject to compulsory education in industrial scjhools under 
the “Industrial Schools’ Acts ISGG and 1872;'’ (3) pauper children, 
compulsorily educated in workhouses, district schools, and training 
ships. Thefee classes of children come under special kinds of com¬ 
pulsion which may be omitted from this general rcAnqw. They are 
put under a special treatment—not merely educated but also fed, 
clothed, and lodged. As to the reformatory children, they are in 
no way connected with the compulsory systems here to be reviewed, 
and not at alMikely to be affected by any change of Hie law of com¬ 
pulsion. The industrial schools, on the other hand, are connected 
with the school board system of compulsion, and may be affected 
by a change of the law. Not only may these schools be established 
and maintained by school boards, but t^icy are also very largely 
recruited by school board agency. This, no doubt, is one reason 
why industrial schools have greatly multiplied of late, while 
reformatories have been almost stationary. Indeed, the Inspector, 
in his Beport for 1875, specially called attention to what he 
considered the “misuse” of industrial schools by their being made 
into “ schools of compulsory education for the ignorant and uncon¬ 
trollable.” Begarding such schools as primarily intended to check 
crime—as, in his own words, “ preventive and correctional institu- 
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tione—” he objects to the use made of them fiy school boards in order 
to supply certain deficiencies which experience has found in the 
Education Acts. For, under the ^Education Acts, boards can only 
proceed against the parent; they cannot deal directly wifh the child, 
and take him into their own guty’dianship. But they find many cases, 
in which the child cither has^no “proper guardianship,” or has a 
parent or guardian who represents “ that ho is unable to control ” 
him, and, in such cases, the boards avail Themselves of the Industrial 
Schools Act to secure for the child^in education, which they could not 
prevail on the guardian to give him, or which he would himself evade 
by habitual and incorrigible iaruancy. The us,e so made of industrial 
schools by school boards is large and increasing. Thus, during four 
years the following numbers of children, respectively, were sent by . 
the London School Board to industrial schools, 228, 503, 027„and 
008; and the board has ;iow six officers employed in sendiAg fit 
cases to such schools. But the Industrial {Schools Act does not 
exactly answer the purpose. The shorten term of detention which 
it contemplates, is a period of eighteen months, and whfero boards 
procure the committal of those cliildren, whom Lojd Sandon has 
taught us to call “ wastrels,” shorter terms would often bo prefer¬ 
able. Enforced separations of parents from children should obviously 
be as short as possible; and the law should avoid offering facilities 
to parents for escaping responsibility by lianding over their children 
into bondage. Hence the Education Bill now before the House 
provides for committals to industrial schools for periods so short 
as one month. 

1. The Factory Acts, which stand at the head of our list, have 
been described as fourteen in number and as extending fjwm 1833 to 
1874. This by no means inedudes all that have been passed, but those 
which it omits have, with one exception, been repealed. This one, 
although practically obsolete, deserves attention as first of the series. 
This is the Act of 1802, \)asscd under the Addington Administra¬ 
tion, by the first Sii* llobort Feel. Its educational pro^visions arop-s 
follows:—Apprentices in cotton and woollen mills shall, during the 
first four years of their ajjprenticeship, be taught “ reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, or either of them,” upon every working day, during 
the hours of work, by a teacher provided and paid by tbeir employer; 
also, they shall receive religious instruction for an hour every Sun¬ 
day, and, if members of the Church of England, shall be examined 
once a year by the parochial clergyman, and, when of fit age, be pre¬ 
sented for confirmation ; also, they shall be made to attend divine 
service at least once a month. 

These provisions differ from those of the later unrepealed Acts in 
that (1) the persons who are the objects of thorn, the “ apprentices,” 
are not defined by age or otherwise; (2) the time during which they 
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are to be under instruction on each working day is not specified; (3) 
no mention is made of schools as^ separate institutions—^the instruc¬ 
tion is to be given within the ilifll; (4) it is not made the duty of 
any Government officer to see that the law is observed: it is merely 
enjoined upon the justices of the peace to make arrangements for 
ensuring its observance; (5) this alone of the Factory Acts makes 
provision for religious instruction. 

In the thirty years following 1802 six Acts were X)as6ed for the 
farther regulation of cotton factories; but these Acts related almost 
whi&lly to hours of work and sanitary rules, and, educationally, added 
nothing 'to the provisions of 1802. (The first of the six, indeed, 
passed in 1819, made an important step towards our present factory 
• law im its educational bearings, by fixing an age under which 
children might not be employed. The age so fixed was nine—an 
age retained in the Act of 1831, which,^coming last of the six Acts 
above referred to, repealed all preceding Factory Acts, except the. 
Act of 1802, but was itself repealed, two years later, by an Act which 
(although'practically superseded so far as regards its educational 
provisions) is gtill unrepcaled, and is regarded as the foundation of 
the present factory law. This Act is the Act of 1833, brought in 
by Lord Ashley (the present Lord Shaftesbury), and taken up and 
with some modifications passed—one of the firstfioiits of the E-eform 
Bill—by Ijord Althorp, then leader of the House of Commons, This 
Act, after reciting in words applicable to the Agricultural Children 
Act, that the provisions of the Act of 1802 had been evaded"partly 
in consequence of the want of the appointment of proper -v-isitors or 
officers whose special duty it was to enforce their execution,proceeds 
to provide for the appointment of Inspectors of Factories who are to 
require the observance of the educational, as well as of the other, 
regulations of the Act. These educational regulations arc as follows:— 
Children from nine years of age (the earliest age at which employ¬ 
ment in factories is by this Act permitted) up to thirteen years of age 
aro to attend jiuring at least two hours a day upon six days of every 
week at a school chosen by the parents, or, in default of such choice, 
appointed by the Inspector. In the latter case, the Inspector may 
order the employer to deduct from the child's wages a sum not 
exceeding one-twelfth of them, and to pay the same to the school¬ 
teacher. If the Inspector thinks the teacher incompetent, he may 
stop this payment. If he thinks an additional school requisite, he 
may estabKsh or procure the establishnient of such school" out of 
(presumably, but the Act is not clear on this point) the fines im¬ 
posed upon parents and employers; for both were made liable to 
fines, the parents up to twenty shillings, the employers up to twenty 
pounds. This Act applies to nearly all the textile manufactures— 
cotton, woollen, worsted, hemp, flax, tow, linen, or silk. 
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The advances made by the above provisions beyond the Act of 
1802 were great. First, there :yras the institution of Inspectors. 
Second, there was the definition of *school-age by'the same method 
as has been used in subsequent Factory Acts; that is to say, by the 
fixing of a limit of age under 'q'hich children could not bo employed, 
and of another limit beyond which they ceased to bo “ children and 
became “young persons”—a promotion which emancipated them 
from school. Third, it was recognised to be the parentis duty, 
as well as the employer’s, to ^ee that the child was educated, 
and to bo the parent’s right to select the school; for the Act of 1802, 
in its directions and penalties, had regard to the employer drily, and, 
as we have observed, nothing was said in it about choice of schools, 
probably because, in those days, there were in most places no Schools* 
to choose between. Fourth, some sort of consideration was ^to bo 
given to the question whether the teacher could teach or not. The 
Act of 1802 had laid down, indeed, that he was to bo a “ discreet 
and proper person; ” but by whom and how his discretion, and pft)- 
priety were to be tested was very insufficiently, if at all, indicated. 
Fifth, there was somo sort of feeble provision for the^supply of addi¬ 
tional school-accommodation where it was wanted. 

The next Factory Act, passed by Sir James Graham under Sir 
Ptobert Peel’s administration in 1844, is so far in force to this day as 
to bo of the highest importance. Like the precoding Act, it applies to 
the textile manufactures, and, by the inclusion of hair and jute, com¬ 
pletes the list of them. Its educational provisions are as follows:— 
Children from eight years of age (when their employment, by this 
Act, was allowed to commence—a year earlier than had been allowed 
by the Act of 1833) up to thirteen years of ago are to Ido made by 
their parents to attend school in either of the two following ways :— 
(1) If the children be emploj^cd every day, they must attend school 
every day, except Saturday, for three continuous hours, or, in winter 
afternoons, for two hours and a half; (2) if they be employed only 
upon every second day, they must upon the alternate days, except 
Saturday, attend school for five hours a day. The employer, if 
required by the Inspector, must pay ‘school-fccs up to the amount of 
twopence a week for each child, and may, for the purpose of this 
payment, deduct from -She^ (shild’s wages a part not exceeding one- 
fwelfth. The Inspector may refuse to recognise attendance at a 
school pronounced by him to be grossly inefficient, but must not do 
so without naming another school for the children; which other 
school must be within two miles of the factory. The penalties, for 
employers, may range between one pound and three; for parents, 
between five shillings and a pound. 

This Act virtually repealed, by entirely superseding, the rules for 
school-attendance contained in the Aot of 1833; and by its new 
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rules upon this subject, together with its directions limiting the 
hours of employment, it led to th^use of double sets, or “shifts,” of 
children, alternately relieving ehch other, and thereby invented the 
“ half-timer.” A high authority, indeed (Mr. Redgrave), states 
that the Act of 1833 had “ rendered a double set of children neces- 
sarj’,” and adds th^ remark, interesting as explanatory of the 
legislation of 1844, that it waS in consequence of “ the great effect 
thus produced upon the supply of labour that the subsequent Act 
(1844) permitted the employment children at eight years of age,” 
instfcad of nine. But I am supported by the recent Factory Com¬ 
mission ift‘ pronouncing the half-timer, us now understood, to be the 
invention of 1844 rather than of 1833 (Report, vol. i., p. lx.), 

• The Act of 1844 was followed in 184G, 1850,1853,1856,1861, and 
1864*^ by a scries of Acts which did not alter its educational provi¬ 
sions, and of which we need only sum up the results. Ropewalks were 
specially exempted from it in 1840, only, however, to fall under it 
agnin in 1867, so far as thecz are covered by the general words, below 
quoted, of Vhc “Factory Acts Extension Act 1867.” The Acts of 
1850, 1853, and 1856 were entirely without educational purpose or 
effect. The Act of 1861 brought lace factories imder the educational 
and other provisions of the Act of 1844; and, in 1864, those pro¬ 
visions were extended to the following miscellaneous list of trades: 
the manufactures of earthenware, lucifor matches, percussion caps, 
and cartridges, and the employments of paper-staining and fustian- 
cutting. In 1867, the Act of 1844 gained a still wider compre¬ 
hensiveness by the Extension Act above referred to; which, after 
specially subjecting to it all sorts of iron, copper, steel, gutta percha, 
and india rubber works, the manufactures of paper, glass, and 
tobacco, and the employments of printing and bookbinding, declared 
it, in general terms, to apply to “ any premises in the same occupa¬ 
tion, within the precincts of which fifty or more persons arc employed 
in any manufacturing process.” 

_ In this year, 1867, ‘ a year memorable in the history of indirect 
compulsion, there was also passed, by Lord Derby’s Government, 
the “Workshops Regulation Act.” This Act was passed in con¬ 
sequence of the Report of the Children’s Employment Commission, 
1862-67, which had pointed out that the result of “ extending the 
Factory Acts to large establishments, while omitting the smaller, 
would he to drive away work from large and generally well-con- 
dneted establishments into places less healthy and worse regulated ” 
(Factory Commission, 1876, Report, vol. i., p. xciv.). The Act 
defines a “workshop” as “ any place whatever in which any handi¬ 
craft is carried on by any^ child, young person, or woman,” and 
defines “handicraft” in the same elaborately comprehensive terms, 
which are used in the Extension Act just described as a definition 
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for “ manufacturing process/' Thus; workshops " do not differ in 
kind from establishments to whidh the Factory Acts are extended. 
Since, however, establishments subject to the Factory Acts are 
exempted from the Workshop Act, the application of'that Act is 
limited (with a few exceptions) ^o establishments which belong to in¬ 
dustries not expressly referred ^o in the Factoiy Acts, and which, by 
reason of their employing less than fifty hands, are not brought under 
the Factory Acts by the general words above quoted, of the*‘‘ Factory 
Acts Extension Act, 1867,” To all such small establishments, except 
bakehouses, the Workshop Act applies. Its provisions, so far as they 
concern us, arenas follows. .It allows childfen to be employed at 
eight years of ago, like the Factory Act of 1844. From eight up 
to thirteen, children are to be made by their parents to attend school, 
at least ten hours a week, unless there is no school within ajinile. 
As under the Factory Ac^ the employer must pay the schooi-fees, 
if required so to do, up to twopence a week, and may deduct one- 
twelfth of the ohild’s wages for this pujposc. If a school is p»o- 
nounced grossly inefficient by an Inspector of Factories,*attondancc 
at it may not be accepted under tliis Act any more^than under the 
Factory Act, unless there is no other school within a mile. The 
Inspectors of Factories, however, were not named in the Woikshop 
Act as the authorities to work it. It was to be enforced in different 
localities by different local autharitics, Sewer Commissioners, Ves¬ 
tries, Town Councils, Local Boards, and Improvement Commis¬ 
sioners. 

In 1870, the ^‘Extension Act 18G7,” above mentioned, was itself 
extended to print works and bleaching and dyeing works; which 
had been expressly excepted from it by its fifth section. .Thus these 
industries also were brought under the educational provisions of 
1844. In 1871 the enforcement of the Workshop Act was taken 
from the local authorities, above referred to, and was given to the 
Inspectors of Factories. The local authorities had almost universally 
failed to enforce the Act—a failure which was not without its 
significance as a guide for future legislation. 

We now come to the last of the series of Factory Acts, taken up 
by the present Government from its introducer, Mr. Mundella, and 
passed with some modifications by Mr. Cboss in 1874. It mafic some 
important educational cbtfnges, but its operation is limited to the 
textile factories as defined in the Act of 1844, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of lace works, docs not affect any of the industries subsequently 
brought imder that Act. The provisions of 1874, so far as they 
concern education, are as follows :—They forbid the employment of 
children under ten, and declare childhood to last till fourteen, thua 
altering the factory school-age from the'period between eight and 
thirteen to the period between ten and fourteen, and thereby, it wiD 
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be observed, luaking it storter by a year. Further, a child” may 
still become a “ young person*” Under these provisions at thirteen, 
and thenceforth be free of school, if certified by the Education 
Department* to have attained a certain educational standard : so the 
school-age under this Act need not necessarily bo longer than from 
ten to thirteen. Children within' the meaning of the Act must 
attend school in either of the two ways specified in the Act of 1844 ; 
but with ’this difierence, thdt the school must be one recognised by 
the Education Department as oFicient. A child may, however, 
attend a school not so recognised, provided that either (1) the 
school-difitrict (under the Education Acts), in which such school is 
situated, has not been declared by the Education Department to be 
.sufB.ciotitly provided with school-accommodation, or (2) there is no 
school recognised by the Department within two miles of the factory. 

The former of these two provisoes is strangely drawn. As it 
stands, a factory child, although the factory is in a district amply 
.sii{)plied with recognised schools, may pass by these efficient schools 
and go to OU unrecognised school in an adjoining school-district (and 
the lax conduct of the inefficient schools is often no small induce¬ 
ment), provided that such adjoining district be insufficiently supplied 
with school-accommodation. One would have thought the material 
point to he, not whether the school was, but whether factory and 
the chihts home were, in a district sufficiently provided with 
recognised schools. The two provisoes might thus have exhausted 
between them the reasonable grounds for attendance at an unre¬ 
cognised scliool. The first proviso would have said, “ A child need 
not go to a recognised school, if ho works in a district which has not 
got room enough in its recognised schools for all its tdiildreii: ” the 
second would have added, “ he need not attend u recognised school, 
oven though ho works in a district with room enough for all its 
children in its recognised schools, unless one of those schools is within 
t wo miles of him.” 

Again, a question arises, whether this proviso does not nullify the 
enactment. Our factories are mostly situated in the big, growing 
boroughs, and it may be doubted whether many of these can ever bo 
pronounced by the Education Department sufficiently provided 
with public school-accommodation.” Their rapid increase makes 
such a declaration difficult; and if in the case of any borough such a 
declaration were made, an unfortunate consequence would appear to 
onsuo. The school board of such borough would seem to be thence¬ 
forward debarred from borrowing money. For boards can only 
borrow with the consent of the Education Department and for the 
purpose of supplying public school-accommodation. Now the 
Department can only consent when they ore satisfied that the school- 
aecomuiodation which the board proposes to suppl)'* "is required in 
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order to provide for the educational wantti of the district ” (Education 
Act 1873, §10). But if the Deportment acting under this Factory 
Act declared a district “sufficiently provided with public school- 
uccQmmodation,” it is difficult to see how they could afterwards be 
satisfied that any additional school-accommodation, which the board 
proposed to supply, was “ required ip. ordor^ to provide for the 
educational wants of the district,” or how, if not so satisfied, they 
could consent to a loan. Thus we seem to be in a dileifima with 
regard to this enactment requiringtattendance at a recognised school. 
The requirement cannot be enforced without the making of a certetin 
declaration most* difficult to make in tliosc districts in which it is of 
most importance that the requirement should be enforced ; and if in 
any of those districts the declaration %vcro made, the consequence, 
certainly untoward, would seem to ensue, that the school board of ^hat 
district could not borrow any more money. 

This Act of 1874, it will be observed, postpones (1) the com¬ 
mencement of labour from eight to tei^ (2) the commcncemoiW; 
of full-time labour from thirteen to fourteen, unless the Child pass 
an examination at thirteen. Whether the former alt^ation is to bo 
an educational gain or not, depends upon what is done for enforcing 
school-attendance up to ten. If nothing were done, the alteration 
would be an educational loss: for, generally, the future lialf-timer 
puts off school until he enters the mill. The second alteration is 
reported by the Factory Commission to be no educational gain. At 
present, this is the only Act which trios to stretch the school age 
beyond thirteen. And such isolated endeavour must fail: all 
advance must bo along the whole line. Children who cannot pass 
tho examination, and thereby become full-timers at tliirteen, will not, 
says tho Report, continue as half-timers. They will simply go to 
some occupation not subject to this Act, or, possibly, remain 
unemployed. Having reached thirteen, they are safe from school- 
boards—safe, indeed, when they get from under this Act, from 
every existing form of compulsion. ^ . 

Having now shortly reviewed the Factory and Workshop Acts, 
we may consider how far they exhibit that complexity and confusiou 
which we stated to be characteristic of our law of compulsory 
education. Viewed in regard to the whole body of their provisions, 
those Acts have been universally denounced—by Mr. Cross no less 
than by Mr. Mundolla—as complicated to the very verge of unin- 
tclligibility. “A more confused jumble of legislative enactments 
docs not exist in tho Statute Book,” says Mr. Redgrave, Inspector 
of Factories, quoting from a high legal authority. Here, however, 
where we need only view the Acts in regard to their educational 
provisions, we need only ask, whether any of the complexity thus 
attributed to the Acts is observable in this particular part of tuem. 

3 o 2 
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Let Tis take a few instances and see. A is a boy of nine, employed 
in a print-works factory: what are the educational provisions 
applicable to him ? First, we look at the latest and lastly-described 
Factory A6t, and we find that print-works aro not subject to it; 
for it only affects industries regulated by the ‘‘Factory Acts 1833 to 
1856” and the “Lace Factory Act 1861,” and, on reference to * 
those Acts, we discover that print-works are not among such 
industries. Thus driven f/om the latest of the series, we look back 
through the Factory Acts in seaivch of something applicable to our 
boy; and we find that in 1870 print-works were specially provided 
for by the “ Factory aijd Workshop AcA 1870,” to \i%ich allusion has 
above been made. This Act, however, contained no educational 
. provisions. It merely repealed certain Actsfelating to print-works^ 
wbiq:b would, if unrepealed, have answered our question; and, in 
lieu of those Acts so repealed, it placed print-works under the 
“Factory Acts Extension Act, 1807.” But our search does not end 
W?th this Act of 1807; for it also, as wo have seen, contains no 
educational provisionfl. It only brings the industries to which it 
applies under ^several earlier Acts, and, on looking back through 
these, we at Ijcngtli make out that A’s education is regulated by the 
Factory Act 1844, and that he must therefore attend school in either 
of the two ways there prescribed. B is another boy of nine, resident 
in a touTi where the only mills arer textile factories subject to the Act 
of 1874. As children under ten cannot bo employed in such 
factories, he escapes compulsory education under the Labour Acts, 
though he is not less fit to work and not loss in want of education than 
A. C lives in the same town as B, but, being eleven, can work in the 
mills. So he must attend school as much as A; but since C's mill is 
under the Act of 1874 and A’s under tlic Act of 1844, they get different 
kinds of schooling. C must go to a school recognised by tbc Education 
Department; but a school, of which tho teacher has not been pro¬ 
nounced grossly incompetent by the Insp6ctor of Factories, is good 
epough for A, although it may have been dechircd inefficient by 
the Inspector of Schools, and although the Inspector of Factories, 
who lets it pass uncondenmed, may have been appointed (if for any 
special qualification) for liis surgical or mechanical knowledge, and 
without any regard to his capability of determining the worth of a 
school. Again, C must attend school until he is fourteen; while A 
can cease from attending at thirteen. D, a fourth boy, works at an 
industry not specially referred to by tbc Factory Acts, and in an 
establishment employing only forty-nine hands. He falls under the 
Workshop Act. Two days a week is all the schooling the law requires 
for him. D’s brother, E, works next door, at the same trade, but in 
a bigger establishment, employing fifty-one hands. Such an estab¬ 
lishment is, as we have seen, brought by the Extension Act, 1867, 
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under the Factory Acts; and so E gets half-time schooling daily. 
The legislature has decreed that t^o two more hands employed in 
E’s establishment shall give him considerable educational advantages 
over D ; and wo can only hope that J)*s confidence in the wisdom 
of Parliament remains unabated. F and G are another pair of 
brothers, both working at a biscuit factory. F works in the part 
of the Factory where they bake the biScuits. This part is clearly 
a Bakehouse ” mthin the meaning of the Bakehouses Act, 18G3/' 
and, as such, is, as we have seen,* exceiJtod ft-om the ** Workshop 
Act, 1867.*' Now the Bakehouses Act has no educational provisions 
at nil. Hence, F has no sclfooling at all gManintecd to him. G 
works in anotlicr room of the establishment which contains no ovens, 
and over "which the Inspectors of Factories have therefore beem able • 
to push their authority under the Workshop Act. So ho get/ bis 
two days a week in school? But the ovens in the room with F 
debar him from all educational privileges ; and, indeed, by putting 
him under an Act wliich is lux in its i)ro>ftsioaa and loosely workad 
—being still confided to “local authorities”—these ovens expose 
him to various other inconveniences. Delicate children, whoso 
employment for ten hours a day in the lighter processes of biscuit 
inaking has been disallowed, are occasionally, says a Sub-inspector 
of Factories, (see Factory Commission Report, voL i., p. xviii.) 

“ sent down into tlie bakehouse wfioro they can he employed appar¬ 
ently for sixteen hours at a stretch. Tliis aiTungomont, I am 
informed, is facetiously described as ' putting them into the ln>t- 
house to mature.' " Such genial and kindly banter must do mucl* 
to console the poor victims. 

Again, the limits, by^ which school-age is hounded* under thi 
Factory Acts, are more vaz’ious than the above sketch could point 
out. We have seen that the “child " of the Act of 1844 is between 
eight and thirteen; of the Act of 1874, is between ten and fourteen, 
unless, by attaining a certain educational standard, he can constitute 
himself a “young person" at thirteen. We may .add that, 4)y 
special provisions affecting cortaiu trades, employment is made lo 
commence even later than ten. Thus, in fustian-cutting, the 
child ” is from eleven to thirteen; and in melul-grinding child¬ 
hood is similarly bounded; while in glas’s-mclting (from which girls 
are excluded) the “child" is a hoy between twelve and thirteen. 

In brick-making, from which also girls arc excluded, the “ child " is 
a boy between tea and thirteen. Similarly, the other Labour Acts, 
which W'C are abotit to consider, define childhood in their own various 
fashions. They say “ it is a wise child that knows its own father: ” 
but what shall be said of the wisdom of a.father who, in spite of this 
variety of definition, knows whether his own offspring is a “child," 
or not ? 
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■ These are a few of the complexitieB of these Acts. With regard 
to their educational efficiency, mpeh evidence has lately been taken 
by a Commission, whose report, 'admirably drawn up by their Secre¬ 
tary (Sir George Young), has already been often referred to. The 
results of the evidence may be th^s summed up. The half-time 
school-attendance uiyier the* Factory Acts has done good service, 
especially the half-day attendance, which is much more useful (and, 
luckily, much more common) than the alternate-day attendance. 
The Workshop Act has, on thrf other hand, been educationally 
vaTueless, The school-attendance of ten hours a ^week prescribed 
by it wbild, if enforced, bo insufficieift for the children, and most 
detrimental to any well-organised school which consented to admit 
• them. • This, of course, assumes that the attendance is made 
cum^atively as the Act permits—is croM’ded into two days, in fact 
—and is not spread out over the week,'* Such cumulative attend¬ 
ance is bad for the progress both of the children and of the school 
which admits them. Nof is even this attendance enforced. Tlie 
inspection of the factories is effective; but the Avorkshops arc, both in 
the serious andr slang sense, far too many for the Inspectors, Besides, 
the Workshop Act is full of flaws. It requires no proof of age, 
either from registrar or surgeon. In the factories there is cheating 
enough about age; but in the workshops there is not oven the 
surgeon to look into the child’s mouthy in the veteriuary-liko factory 
fashion, and guess what the age is from the teetli. Again, the ten- 
hours attendance is only required in a week during the whole of 
which the child has been employed in the workshop, sethat any break in 
the employment, however small, altogether release's from the require¬ 
ment. Foftunately, in some places—in Slieflicld for instance— 
where there is a general desire for education, employers make the 
workshop children attend half-time, as if they were factory children; 
but no thanks to the Workshop Act for that. In such places, the 
two classes of children arc taught together, and are not distinguisli- 
abie from each other, in the Public Elementary Schools, In fact, 
the Inspectors of Schools know nothing of ten-hours children; for 
the workshop children who avail themselves of their Act to attend 
merely during this minimum time do not go to inspected schools but' 
to Adventure Schools, or, 'as Mr. Mun4clia prefers to call them, 

“ Evasion Schools.’' 

2. Second to the “Factory and Workshop Acts’’upon our list 
comes the “ Coal Mines Eegulation Act 1872.” The legislation whicli 
led up to this Act resembles the Factory legislation in that it began ^ 
by being generally humanitarian, and has recently become more and 
more specially educational.. The first Act we have to mention was 
passed in 1842, and, like the Factory Act of 1833, was one of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s services to the cause of humanity. Armed with the 
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report of a Coxomission, which had been inquiring about mining, 
and which, among other horrors justifying Lord Shaftesbury's 
designation of their report as ^'thaf terrible document,” stated, that 
infants of four years old were to be found working in tie depths oi' 
our collieries, Lord Shaftesburypassed an Act prohibiting all females, 
and all boys under ten years of age, from be^g employed under¬ 
ground. In 1850 and 1855 further Acts were passed, attempting to 
establish an efficient system of mine inspection. In 1860 Sir George 
Corncwall Lewis passed the first Att containing educational provisions 
applicable to mines. The existing hiw, that no boy under tonwaS to 
be employed underground, WAS re-enacted, and a further enUctment 
was added, that no boy under twelve Avas to bo employed underground 
unless the cmjdoyer had obtained a certificate “ under the hand of a. 


competent schoolmaster” to the eflect cither that the boy coul^read 
and write, or that ho had attended school for three hours a day, on 


two days a week, during the preceding month. These provisions 


naturally proved to bo of no educational use whatsoever, Ijord Morley 
described them to the House of Lords as the merest fafee” in the 


course of introducing the Act of 1872 with an interacting review of 
the Acts that had preceded it. In 1(S72 two Mine Acts were passed 
by Sir. Urucc (Lord Abordarc) : one for Coal Mines, the other for 
Metalliferous IMiucs, The latter, which prohibited all females, and all 
boys under twclvi*, from workingAindcrground, contained no educa¬ 
tional provisions. The idea of the Legislature appears to have been, 
that the boys between twelve and tliirtecn employed underground, 
and all children employed “on the bank,” would be oducatioiially 
provided for, by tbc Facfbry and ^Vojksbop Acts, or by the direct 
compulsion of school boards. The Coal Mines Aci, on tho*other hand, 
permitted the employment nndcrgroimd of boys between ten and 
twelve where the coal-seams Avoro thin, and for such bovs made some 
educational provision. They must attend school, if there is one 
Avithin two miles, during twenty hours every fortnight, and of these 
twenty hours not more than three may be continuous, jiot more than 
five may be in one day, not more than twch^'e in one week. The 
employer must, if required to do so, pay the boy’s school-focs up to two¬ 
pence a week, and may deduct from the boy’s wages anj" sum so paid 
up to onc-twelflh of th»sc^wagcs. The Inspoctor of Mines may n^fuse 
to accept attendance at a school pronounced inefficient by him, but 
such refusal is subject to an appeal to the Education Department 
(under the Factory Act 1844 and the Workshop Act, appeals in 
similar cases lie to the Homo Office), and can only take effect when 
there is another school for the children to attend Aviihin two miles. 

It will be observed, that those educational provisions are in the 
main modelled upon the Workshop Act. That Act requires an 
attendance of ten hours a week ; this Act requires an attendance of 
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twenty hours a fortnight. The reason why the cumulative system 
of attendance was, with some limitations, adopted in this Act, is 
said to have been, that the danger arising from very frequent 
ascents and descents of the mine-shafts might be avoided. What¬ 
ever the reason for its adoption, tl|p system has unquestionably 
failed. So far as education is concerned, the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act may be asserted to have* all the faults of the Workshop Act, 
besides s6me of its own. It only professes to provide for the 
education of children up to twelve ^^cars of age, while the Workshop 
Act provides for them up td!*^thirteen. “The Mines Act,’' says an 
Inspector- of Factories* “allowing a "child to work full time at 
twelve, makes a coal-mine a refuge for any child who gets punished 
.for failing to attend regularly at school, Le,, a refuge for those 
child^jen who stand most in need of education. This privilege 
undoes much of the good wrought by the Factory Acts." All the 
other Inspectors of Factories boar similar testimony. Again, with 
regard to children employed “on the bank" at mines, there is 
a conflict <5f jurisdiction between the Inspectors of Mines and of 
Factories, the gonsequenco of which is that the children arc not 
looked after hy either. Mr. Oakolcy, Inspector of Schools in 
Durham, who alike from the position of his district and from his 
own ability is probably the best qualified person in the country to 
pronounce an opinion upon the shbjeet, declared tlie Act a failure, 
educationalh^, in 1873, and has only been confirmed in this view by 
his two years of subsequent experience. The Insj^ectors of Mines 
have too many other duties to bo able to attend to education, even 
if they knew how; and the Colliery schodlmastors naturally like to 
work amicably with the Colliery “viewers," by w'hom they arc 
appointed. The consequence is, that the Act, which at best could 
do little for education, is svstematicallv violated. 

3, Third' upon our list comes the “Agricultural Children Act 
1873." Its provisions, shortly stated, are as follows :—Children under 
eight may not^be employed in agriculture, except by the parent, on his 
own land. Children between eight and twelve may not be employed, 
unless the parent has obtained, and the employer has seen, a certi¬ 
ficate, dated not more than a year previous to the employment, 
certifying the age of the child and thaf the child, if the age is 
under ten, has attended school two hundred and fifty times, if the 
age is over ten, one hundred and fifty times, during the year 
preceding the date of the certificate. The school attended must be 
a school recognised by the Education Department or the Local 
Government Board, xmless there is no such school within two miles 
of the child’s home. Children are exempt from the above require¬ 
ment if certified by the Inspector of Schools to have “reached" 
(which the Education Department interprets to mean “passed in 
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all the three elementary subjects” under) Standard IV. In '^agri¬ 
cultural gangs,” no child is to,be employed under ten. There 
are certain provisoes (not greatly needed) to prevent the Aet from 
working too stringently; the penalties are not to exceed,for 
employers £5, for other personj (presumably parents) £1, but may be 
as low as the magistrates please ; and •there ia nobody appointed to 
work the Act. * . 

It may be observed that this Act was introduced by a leading 
Conservative, the representative farmer, Mm C. S. Head, and that, 
in introducing it, he hardly claimed that it was likely to effect 
much. He called it “an Extension of the*principles of^the Fac¬ 
tory Acts, in a mitigated form, to agriculture;” and, in defence of 
the very mitigated form indeed in which his Bill embodidd thosd 
principles, he urged that “ employment in farming operationsyheing 
essentially healthy,” did •not need much limitation. Indeed, the 
way he played fast-and-loosc with “the principles of the Factor)'' 
Acts ” is worthy of observation. AVhen cftLCusing his Bill^for periSit- 
ting employment at so early an age as eight, lie tliought “ it would 
not be Aviso to alter the h'actory Acts and the other statutes which 
start at the age of eight; ” hut, when excusing it for not having 
made its educational provisions extend, like the Factory Acts, up to 
the age of tliirteen, lie frankly affirmed: “ My answer is, that I do 
not think there is any reason Avhy a child who has reached the age 
of tAA'elve should not huxc received ample education .... In illus¬ 
tration of AA'hat I am advancing, I may state that there is a hoy upon 
my farm who is assisting his fatlier in attending to my bullocks. 
This boy can do sums in vulgar fractions, and I am sure that he 
coiJd pass a school-examination better than I could, although that, 
perhaps, may he no great commendation for him, and he is just 
twelve years old.” 

This boy avIio is “ attending to bullocks,” and certain other 
children Avorking in “ market-gardens and orchards,” whom Mr. 
Head cited as instances of the class who Avould come under‘his 
Act, lead us to point out, that, if the Act Avorked, it would be 
necessary to settle what “agricultural work” was. Is gardening 
agriculture, or is horticulture to bo distinguished from agriculture, 
and, if so, is a market-garden, or an orchard, to be regarded as 
“ager” or as “hortus?” Is Mr. Head certain that his t 5 ^pical 
children “gathering apples in orchards” are doing “agricultural 
work?” And as to that boy “attending to bullocks,” surely when 
so engaged he is pursuing a pastoral vocation, and is no more 
doing "agricultural work” than when he is engaged upon his 
ATulgar fractions. “ Barking ” and “ acorjiing ”—occupations; which, 
according to the School Inspectors, employ great numbers of country 
children—are they to be held “agricultural” ? 
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If the Act worked, on questions so trivial would depend tho 
momentous issue for thousands o:^ children, whether they were to 
get some education or none. The ‘‘Agricultural Children Act” is 
tho only law of compulsory education applicable to nine-tenths--of 
tho country, and only those childrenJwho are doing “agricultural 
work” can profit by its provisions. 

We say advisedly “some education or none;” for, in truth, all 
they would get under this Act, if it worked, would be little worth. 
Take an instance:—A certificate issued on the 28th of February, 
1876, stating that A.B., a boy certified to be ten^ years of ago, 
had attehded school one hundred and fifty times since the 1st of 
February, 1875, would be in force for one year from tho date of 
its issue^that is to say, until the 28th of February, 1877, and would 
thore^pre enable a farmer to employ A.B. up to that date— Siiy, 
for instance, during the first two months of 1877. Now, since 
A.B. could have made his one hundred and fifty attendances in lifteeen 
weeks, he might have got them over by the middle of June, 1875. 
So he mighf thus be working for two months of 1877 without any 
contravention o^the Act, although he had not been inside a scliool 
during the whole year 187G, or during the last six inouilis of 1875. 

But the Act does not work. If it was only a failure, no harm, at 
least, might have been done. But the worst of it is, that, just at first, 
the people in many districts believed in it, and the schools were 
suddenly crowded with rough, untaught children, come to qualify 
themselves for employment under the new law. Tlic was bad 
on the schools, and was worse upon tho people ; for soon they came 
to discover that the children who had not gone to school wore in no 
way worse off in respect to employment than those who had gone, 
and that parents and employers who had tried to keej) tho law were 
simply laughed at for their pains. Of course, the sudden influx to 
the schools quickly abated, and then ceased; and a general feeling 
against compulsory education, as a poor sort of sLani, was very 
widely creatci It is in evidence, that in some parts of the country 
the people now do not believe there was any such Act. They think 
it was the “Mrs. Harris” of compulsory legislation, a figment of the 
parson’s brain, paraded before them in order to feed the Church 
school and thereby (for thefte is a populay impression that attend¬ 
ance at the Church school in some mysterious way benefits the 
parson) to do good to himself. It would have been far better for 
education if this Act had never passed. Tho Education Bill now 
proposes to repeal it; and no Act could be repealed with less loss. 

4. The fourth law upon our list is the enactment relating to out¬ 
door relief. By the Act known as iJonison's Act, Guardians were 
permitted to pay school-fees for tho children of persons receiving 
out-door relief, but were not permitted to make the attendanco at 
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school of such children a condition of the relief. The third section 
of the Elementary Education Act,1873, repeals Denison'S Act, and 
makes it a condition of continuous out-door relief that for every child 
between five and thirteen years of ago of the person so relieved 
“ education in reading, writing, and arithmetic shall be provided/^ 
miless the child (1) falls within certain cases .excused by section 74 
of the Education Act 1870 from haVing to attend school under a 
school board bye-law, or (2) has reached a certain prescribed educa* 
tional standard, or (3) is being* educated under the Agricultural 
Children Act. 

Of all the enactments of <!ompulsory education this is One of the 
most curiously fashioned. Tho main direction says nothing about 
any particular school, or, indeed, about any school at all. But 
attached to it are provisoes and exceptions which do not ifn the 
least fit ill with it, and nvhich seem very clearly to contemplate 
attendance at a Public Elementary School; that is to say, a school 
which conforms with all the conditions •of the Government annual 
grants. Not unnaturally the guardians have been puzzled as to 
where, and how, the prescribed education in rcadiiig, writing, and 
arithmetic ” should “ bo provided/’ The Local Government Board 
cuts the knot for them, instructing them, in some published letters, 
that it must be provided in a Public Elementary School. The 
governing words of the sec'tion seem thus to have a good deal put 
into them which is taken from the provisoes and exceptions; though 
the virtue of these latter is usually held to be merely to limit and 
modify. And the provisoes arc strange things themselves. The 
M*ords “or refused,” thrown apparently at random into one of them, 
makes it not English and hardly intelligihle. The 4jlovemmcnt 
Education Bill, w'hich proposes to repeal this enactment, substitutes 
for it one more clearly expressed. 

Further, tho law has not worked without friction. Tho schools 
to which these out-door pauper children have been sent by the 
Guardians have very frequently, and not unnaturalljr, objcctedf to 
receiving them; and eases have been made public in which the law is 
alleged to have occasioned much hardship. In fact, so doubtful a 
gain is the enactment, that some Boards of Guardians h.avo declared 
in favour of its repeal, recently wo find the Salford School Board 
passing a resoluf ion to the following effect:—“ That the Board desires 
to express its concurrence in tho resolution of the Guardians of the 
Chorlton Union—namely, that the provisions of the Education Act 
1873, § 3, making tho education of every child between five and 
thirteen years of ago a condition of out-door relief, is one that in 
many cases inflicts an amount of hardship altogether disproportionate 
to any advantages to be obtained by thus indirectly enforcing educa¬ 
tion.” (See Manchester £mminer of March 10th.) And indeed this 
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enactment, most illogically introduced (as wo have seen) into the Act 
in which it finds.place, is compulsicei in a revolting form. The essence 
of indirect compulsion is the attaching of an educational condition to 
the cnjojTncnt of some benefit. In the case of all other enactments 
of indirect compulsion, the benefit is one of which the community 
may, without cruclty,fideprivo*him who shirks the condition. It is 
the use of a child’s labour,, or earnings. But, in this case, the 
benefit is bare subsistence. In this enactment, the community says 
to the parent who cannot support' himself and his family, am 
still afraid to make compulsion general; but of yop, at least, I am 
not afraid! You are down. I cun compel you, and I will. Educate 
vour cliild, then, or I will let vou starve.” This indeed is com- 
pulsion—compulsion with a touch of class-legislation. In practice, 
of cohrsc, the relieving officers do not let the recalcitrant parent 
starve; hut, in strict pursuance of tliis eiitictmont, they should offer 
him either starvation or the w orkhousc. 

D. Last upon our list ccfinc the Education Acts and the bye-laws 
made under them by school boards. By the last prijitcd return 
(April, 1876) it'^appears that, of 14,307 school-districts in England 
and "Wales, 2,264 arc now under school boards. As in many cases 
tw’O or more districts arc under one board, the number of boards is 
less than 2,264—is, in fact, only 1,6-VJ, Of these ],6'>d only o27 
have passed bye-laws enabling them to compel children to go to 
school; but inasmuch us the boards of nearly all the large boroughs 
bave passed such bye-law's, the total population under bye-la^Ys is not 
very much smaller than the total population under boards. The 
figures stand thus:—Total population of England and Wales in 
1871, 22,712, 266; total population now' under boards, 12,o22,o37; 
total population under bye-huvs, 10,1(i7,61o. Nearly all the earliest- 
formed boards have passed bye-law's. Thus of tw'enty-six boards 
formed in 1870 only one (the borough of Cardigan) w'ould appear not 
to have passed bye-laws. Of 312 boards formed in 1871 eighty-four 
haYe not passed bye-law\s ; and of those eighty-four, curiously 
enough, fifty-tw'o are in Wales; wdiilo a large proportion 
of the rest are in Cornwall and other parts of tlio country 
where Nonconformists abound. In such parts, it may be inferred, 
a board was rather for attack upon the Obtircb than for forcing 
children to school. Of the more rccently-forracd boards, a steadily- 
increasing number in proportion to the lateness of their for¬ 
mation have not yet passed bye-laws. Of course, many of these 
may be preparing bye-laws and may be expected soon to pass them ; 
but it should be remembered that the boards formed recently and 
now being formed are fon the most part formed compulsorily— 
forced upon the districts in order to supply deficiencies of school- 
accommodation—and that, among such boards, we can hardly look 
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for the educational zeal evinced by the earliest-formed boards, which 
were formed in obedience to the request of the districts. We there¬ 
fore need not be surprised to find •that less than one-third of the 
boards existing in April lust had passed byc-laws. • 

A further diversity is introduced by the differences between the 
bye-laws of different boards. * On this point, as it would be impos¬ 
sible to attempt an analysis of 527 sets of bye-laws, I will merely 
quote some remarks from Mr. Owen’? excellent Education Acts 
Manual, 

“ In one case at least the byo-laWvS provide for total exemption from compul¬ 
sory attendance m the cases o£ children above ten years of age^ who have 
passed the examination in the Third Standard ; in others, the [Fourth Standard 
is adopted; in otlicrs, the Fifth ; and in some the Sixth. The practice as to 
partial exemption varies very coiisidorably in the different districts. Some 
bye-laws contain a clause to tho effect that any child of not less than tej^ years 
of ago, upon his showing to tjjo satisfaction of tho board that ho is beneficially 

and necessarily at work, shall be exempt from full attendance.In some 

rural di>tricts tho byc-laws contain special clauses as to attendance in harvest- 
time and other exceptional periods of field-woiA:.” • 

These remarks seem sufficiently to shenv what widely-different 
kinds of compulsion the bye-laws of different school hoards may 
prescribe. 

Again, of the boards which have passed bye-laws it is notorious 
that some make no (‘ffort. to work them. Thus we have variety to 
the following extent throughout the country :—Some districts with 
boards, sonic without boards; some hoards with b 3 "c-laws, some 
boards without bj’c-laws; some boards with one kind of bj’e-laws, 
some boards with another kind; some boards vigorously working 
their byc-laws, some working them languidly, some ;iot working 
them at all—a very pretty diversify. And j'et it maj" be presumed 
that children throughout the country need education with consider¬ 
able uniformity. 

To the above inequalities of the school board system of com¬ 
pulsion, several might be added; but there is not sjiace for ipore 
than the most cursory mention of a very few of them. The school 
board districts, as constituted under tho Education Acts, are in 
many cases most inconvenient areas over which to apply compulsion. 
Numerous instances iqight be found of towns, compactly inhabited, 
and each organised under its own Local Board or Improvement Com¬ 
missioners, which, for tho purposes of the Education Act, are split 
up between several school-districts. Thus, Ileywood in Lancashire, 
a Local Board district with a population of about 22,000, living in a 
compact town, is split up into five separate school-districts; and 
Mossley, u Local Board district with about 11,000 inhabitants, into 
four different school-districts, of w'hicK one is in Lancashire, one in 
Yorkshire, and two are in Cheshire. Utter confusion might bo 
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produccd in these towns* by the existing law of compulsion. At 
one side of the street, children’ might be swept off to school by a 
vigorous board, while the other ^ide, being in a different district 
and hav ing iio board, might have the whole of its youth continuously 
playing marbles. And cases not unlike this do actually arise. Out¬ 
side nearly all the lar^e boroughs there is a fringe of districts with¬ 
out school boards, whither thctcareless parents migrate in order to 
defy the school board officer" Many of these districts, or parts of 
them, are divided from the borou^ by a mere imaginary line, and 
foim one continuous town with it. Indeed, in the manufacturing 
parts, tho population l^as a distinct tendency to gather into the 
thickest masses exactly on the line between school-districts; and the 
reason i« obvious. The school-districts, or civil parishes, in a hilly 
counti^ such as Lancashire and Yorkshire, are usually bounded by 
the rivers and streams, and upon the rivf^rs and streams arise tho 
manufacturing towns. If compulsion is to be applied in such towns, 
clearly it is of the first importance that it should he applied by some 
authority which is recognised on both sides of the water, and over 
the whole mass of population. 

So far of school boards, separately considered. Let us now glance 
at them in connection with those other agencies of compulsion which 
\ve have previously reviewed. 

School boards may certainly supplement tho educational provisions 
of the Labour Acts. Thus, a child who is eventually to be employed 
under the Factory Act 1874, not being eligible for such employment 
until he is ton years of age, may, if he lives in a school board district, 
be compelled by the board to go to school from the time he is five— 
when he first becomes liable to a bye-law—until he is ten, when he 
goes to work and comes under the Factory Act. So far there is no 
doubt. But at this point a question arises, “ Does the byo-law lose 
all power over him directly he comes under the Factory Act ?” Tho 
question arises in this way. By the Education Act, section 74, bye¬ 
law^ may determine the time during which children are to attend 
school, ** provided that no such byc-law shall be contrary to anything 
contained in any Act for regulating the education of children em¬ 
ployed in labour.” The question is: does this proviso exempt 
children, who are attending school half-time under tho Factory Acts, 
from the operation of compulsory hye-laws; or may such children be 
compelled to attend school full time by a byc-law ? The point has 
been much argued, and by high authorities. Some say, tho bye-law 
requirement is not “contrary to” the Factory Act requirement, 
but is merely an addition to it. The Factory Act does not declare 
“if you attend school half-time, you need not attend any more; ” 
and it is only such a declaration that would be contravened by tho 
bye-law declaration “you shall attend full time.” No statutory 
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right was given hy the Factory Act to parents and employers to 
dispose of u child^s time, so as fo make that time sacred against 
invasion hy the statutory poweH given to school boards. The 
Factory Acts gave no rights. They only limited pre-existing rights. 
The other side say, if the proviso does not mean that factory children 
are exempt from bye-laws, it means* ijothing. It was certainly the 
intention of Parliament to exempt such children. Tho Factory Acts 
do not merely impose a minimum of schfiol-attendancc, whibh may bo 
increased without their being contravened. They contain categorical 
declarations, that a child shall attend school in a certain manner; 
and it is absurd to say, thaVsuch declaratiqns are not contradicted 
l>y bjye-laws, declaring that he shall attend school in a totally 
different manner. • 

This question has recently come before the courts in the cqpe of 
“Bury r. Cherrybolm,” ijn appeal by tho Barnsley school board 
against the magistrates, upon a summons issued under a bye-laM^ 
The judges (Brumwcll, Mellor, and lienman) concurred in 4he 
decision, that a child was not the less amenable to a bye-Iixw because 
he attended school in conformity with the "Worksjiop Act. The 
grounds on which they based this decision were similar to those 
above stated as arguments in favour of the bye-laws. It should 
be mentioned that the case for the Workshop Act was not argued 
before the judges. The only counsel who appeared was for the bye¬ 
laws. The judges expressed their regret at this, stating that tho 
question was- altogether new to them ; and it may, indeed, be 
doubted whether all the points of it were taken into account. 

Wo have now seen, that the Factory Acts differ from each other 
in their educational provisions; that none of them agree with the 
Workshops Act, or the 3Iincs Act, or tho Agricultural Children 
Act, or the enactment relative to out-door relief; further, that no 
two of these agree with each other; further, that direct compulsion 
is only applied here and 'there through the country, in districts so 
locally situated as to make great confusion, and in suc^ a variety, of 
different manners and degrees that in no two places is it applied quite 
similarly; farther, that difficult questions have arisen between the 
conflicting claims of direct and indirect compulsion. These facts 
seem to justify tho statopiont with which* we started, that the present 
law of compulsory education is confused and complicated, and 
embodied in a variety of Acts which certainly show no agreement, 
and perhaps show some actual conflict. 

What the reform should he, is a question which wo seem likely to 
have amply debated during this Session, and which there are 
sufficient reasons (even were there space for it) for not attempting to 
discuss in this paper. Some few principles, however, which seem 
almost of the nature of axioms may here, in conclusion, be set down. 
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By Tvhat considerations should the character of legislation upon 
any subject be determined?* Surely by a consideration of the 
character of the persons who uieh to be the objects of it; of the 
prejudices which are to be encountered by it; of the good which may 
be hoped for from it—^whether it ■v^ould be a good universally, or 
merely a partial good, a good^ only td certain persons and in certain 
places and subject t6 other such limitations. Now, in legislation 
upon compulsory education, it is clear that the persons for "whom the 
law is intended are the poorest, mpst ignorant, and stupidest of the 
population. But these are the very persons W'ho can least understand 
complexities. And what is the prejudice to be encountered ? 
Clearly the idea, that a man’s children are his own, and that nobody 
from outside has a right to interfere between him and them. This is 
assumed to be a law of nature; and any positive law, which is to 
encounter it successfully, must approach as near as may be, in 
universality and simplicity, to the character of a law of nature. 
Then, as to the good to^ be looked for, all compulsion assumes 
education to be a good of such paramount and universal importance 
that the parent may no more refuse it, than he may refuse food, to 
the child, Yef" we have legislated as if it was a thing of the value of 
which different views might be taken in different localities, a thing 
about which each group of ratepayers might form its own opinion, 
like systems of lighting, or draining, or paving; and though our 
legislation presupposed, and was necessarily, based upon, the theory 
that education, like food, could not be refused to the child w'ithout 
criminality, we have sq legislated as, in practice, to allow it to ho re¬ 
fused with impunity to the child on one side of the street, and only to 
require it under penalties to be given to the child on the other side. 

The above considerations seem to point to a uniform system of 
compulsion by one simple law. But this again is impossible. Laws, 
so full of inequalities and complexities as those we have described, 
cannot be made simple and equal at a stroke. No country 
ever did so much for education in the time as we haA^e done 
during thesb last six years; and if for the tentative and 
piecemeal legislation, which has efiected so much, there w'^ore 
suddenly to be substituted a rigidly uniform mca&urc, the danger 
of reaction would be great. For s^e^ time yet, we must 
have breaches of uniformity; and neither of the two systems of 
direct and indirect compulsion can wholly give place to the other. 
The reasons are too strong for dealing differently with the two 
classes of children to which these systems respectively apply—the 
stray sheep, who have to be sought out individually, and the flocks 
who are pounded” in places of labour, under an employer whom 
the law can get at. 


John White. 



HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

• . 

The important disonssion in the Cortez at,Wdrid on the subject of liberty 
of oonscience is a very fair guide to what the*true ultramontanos would do, if 
they ever should got the mastery in Catholic countries. Since the fall of Queen 
Isabella Spain had tolerated the practice of dissenting faith and worship. 
Profiting by this jioleration some English missionaries and a few^ Spaniards 
had set on foot a propagandist Inovement in favolir of Protestantism. No 
religious agitation resulted from this, so far as the masses were concerned; 
the well-to-do classes were indifierent and the people ignorant, Bdt in the' 
great towns, at Madrid, at Seville, at Cordova, small Protestant sofieties 
were founded, comprising at the outside 7,000 or 8,000 true believers, if we 
may trust the common report, and possessing a certain number of places of 
worship, of very modest pretensions, and not^t all of a kind to disturb the 
susceptibilities of the Boman clergy. There was no ground, llhorefore, for 
apprehending any abjuration of her ancient faith by S^ain. But Borne 
could not bear that the Holy Land of Catholicism, which had in old days 
been preserved from heresy by the purifying fires of the stake, should now 
lose the glorious privilege of absolute religious unity. So the Pope 
addressed himself directly to the King, to remind him that the Church 
cannot admit freedom of worship, and that every sovereign who is a good 
Catholic is bound to punish without pity all those of his subjects who 
should be audacious enough to question the Immaculate Conception and 
Papal Infallibility. 

Although he was brought up by his mother and by the Jesuits, ^e 
young king Alphonso is not, according to all appearances eithA: a bigot or 
fanatic, and the first minister, Signor Canovas, hardly dreamed of playing 
the part of Torquemada, merely to please the Vatican. But on the other 
hand, the restored monarchy which has in face of it a republican party, 
that is for the moment sileifced but is still very powerful, ought to lean on 
the conservative elements, and at the very head of these are evidently to. be 
placed the Catholic clergy. This was the situation of Napoleon III. in 
France all through his reign, and it would be the same with any other 
restored dynasty in that country. It would be indispensable to lean upon 
the clerical party. But the principles and the demands of the clerical party 
are incompatible with the Ideas and the necessities of modern civilisation. 
To obey that party is to be undone. To resist it is to bo left helpless in 
presence of the revolutionary parties. To attempt to go half way towards 
satisfying it, is to embrace a false position, engendering weakness, contra¬ 
diction, and incoherency. Thus the moment a crisis breaks out, the 
government falls, because its only partisans are lukewarm and without 
devotion. Signor Canovas has laid before the Cortez a draft of a constitu¬ 
tion, the second article of which gives to the Church all that it can ask, 
short of the violent proscription of all Protestants. And the terms of the 
law are so vague that it is easy to draw from it«whatev6r one wishes, even 
VOL. XIX, ir.s. 3 p 
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Ih© interdiction of all dissenting -worship. This is the text:—“The 
Catholic Apostolic Roman religion Is the religion of the State. The nation 
undertakes to maintain its worship •dnd its ministers. No one shall bo 
molested or pd!rsecated on Spanish soil for his political opinions, nor for his 
particular form of worship, so long as^ho keeps within the bounds of 
Chribtian morality. But no other ceremonies and no other public mani¬ 
festations than those of tho religion of the State shall be permitted.” 

Prayers ^nd service in a chusch, a baptism, a public marriage, a burial 
according to the reformed ritual, are plainly “ public manifestations ” of a 
religion other than that of tho State.*^ They may therefore be forbidden. 
All that remains allowable, strictly speaking, is dome|tic worship and 
private gatherings, provided that authority does not choose to see in thorn 
a conspiracy against public security and the established order. The article 
proposed by Signor Canovas did not therefore sot toleration on any sacred 
basis, sfor from that: rather is it intolerance and arbitrary authority that are 
really founded. Nevertheless Rome and the. Spanish clergy left no stone 
unturned to procure tho defeat of Article II. Briefs from the Pope and 
sermons in the churches, petitions from the Spanish ladies, popular agita¬ 
tions, menac«is of revolution,—nothing was spared. 

The debate opened on May 8. One of the leaders of the reactionary 
party—called in ^pain Moderados, though as a matter-of fact they are 
partisans of every violent measure,—Signor Fernando Alvarez, formerly a 
minister of Queen Isabella, proposed the restoration of the intolerant system 
of the constitution of 1845, which sanctioned the imprisonment of the 
martyr Matamores because he read tho Bible himself and tried to get 
others to read it. It was Catholic unity, said Signor Alvarez, that made 
the glory of Spain and preserved its nationality ; without that, the country 
would perish in anarchy. His speech was loudly ai)plauded by the 
galleries, but his proposal was rejected by 226 votes against. 38. This is a 
measure of Hxe strength of extreme ultramontanism in tho chamber. In 
the country this strength is quite great enough to intimidate tho Govern¬ 
ment. On May 4, Signor Romero Ortiz in a remarkable speech defended 
the system of liberty of conscience. Even while accepting for tho country 
the obligation of providing for tho maintenance* of the Catholic worship, he 
asked that the article of the Constitution should add;—The public or 
private exercisS of any other form of worship is for ever guaranteed to all 
strangers resident in Spain, without further limit than that their religion 
must be within the universal rules of morality and right. If any Spanish 
subjects profess a religion other than the Catholic, they, also, come within 
the limits of the foregoing paragraph.” It js Impossible to say less, if 
toleration is intended to be real and sheltered against all arbitrary measures 
from the government. Yet the ministry does not go so far, and through 
Signor Martin Herrera, tho Minister of Justice, it resisted the proposal of 
the liberals, which was rejected. Castelar, in an admirable improvisation 
that provoked the enthusiastic applause of his very adversaries themselves, 
tried in vain to secure tho acceptance of tho principle of liberty of worship, 
the most precious, the most* indisputably just, of all liberties. Signor 
Canovas del Castillo explained tho motives that guided him in framing 
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Article II.; he protested his respect for the Concordat of 1851; appealed 
to the universal feeling of the nation/and while proclaiming the admissibility 
of dissenters to public employments* Meclarod them to be excluded from all 
scholastic functions. The bill of the Government was voled by a great 
m 2 gority. But Signor Canovas ^as afraid of provoking the anger of the 
Holy Father. King Alphonso Addressed to Pius IX. a very humble and 
contrite letter, in which he assures him. that all fho rights of the Church 
shall remain untouched. The Pope acknowledged tbo letten very coldly, 
and reserves all his rights. All this gives some idea of the degree of inde¬ 
pendence that is to be enjoyed by the civil power in any country, that 
desires to remn^ on good terms with Borne. King Alphonso should take 
care. If, in order to secure tlfe support of the tlergy, of the great nobles, 
and certain rural districts, he chills the liberal feeling of the large towns, 
which is a very powerful force, he will be compromising the futdre of hiS 
dynasty. By its literature and its journals, the action of Francd upon 
Spain is very great. So long as the Republic and liberal ideas carry the 
day on the north of the Pyrenees, it will be the height of imprudence to 
attempt a clerical reaction in the Peninsul^. To do so would only be to 
sow the seed of a new revolution. • 

On the other sido of the Atlantic the old Spanish colonies tveat their 
mother, the Holy Church, with less deference. The republic of Ecuador, 
which was lately quoted by the Popo along with Belgium as a model 
state, has abruptly changed its course and broken with Rome. In Venezuela 
they have resolved that the Catholic faith is to lose all its privileges, and 
that the priests and bishops shall bo chosen directly by the faithful. This 
is nothing less than an ecclesiastical revolution like that which took place 
at Geneva and in the catholic portion of the canton of Bemo. When the 
population is sincerely devoted to the Church, as is the case in Ireland, 
such measures as these will not weaken the catholic hierarchy; but other¬ 
wise they are likely to provoke schisms. * 

Tho great event of the month is the meeting of the Chancellors of 
the three Empires at Berlin. Europe may congratulate herself on the 
results of the interview, for*it furnishes—so they assure us—new guarantees 
for peace. Lost month wo tried to show two things. On the one h|nd, 
the views of Austria and Russia on tho oriental imbroglio* were palpably 
diverging, and that such divergences could not fail to become more sharply 
accented, if Sorvia and Montenegro took part in the struggle to support 
the cause of the insurgents. On the other hand, we showed that war 
could scarcely issue fromUhaso differences, because live out of the six great 
powers are keenly anxious for peace. RuBsia, who has always been 
accused of stirring up tronblo and wishing for war, cannot really wish it, 
because there is no advantage that she could get from it. England, Austria, 
and Germany united would bar her road to Constantinople. Austria 
evidently desires peace for a hundred reasons that everybody can see for 
himself. Italy, if her statesmen do not altogether lose their heads, is 
devoted to peace for all time. England is pacific, because she is rich, 
commercial, humane, and sensible. France, become very sage since she 

3p 2 
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has been a Republic, is busy about her great industrial exhibition. As 
for Germany, she cannot fight by hers^, and she is even making advances 
to France that are not absolutely rbpulsed. The manufacturers of the 
two nations are appointing a rendezvous at Paris in 1878, to dispute the 
laurel of industry and skill; not soldiers^ to try the comparative destroy- 
ing power of chassepot rifles and Krupp *^'guns. Given therefore, on one 
side, divergences of view* on the subject of Turkish a&irs, and on the other 
the impossibility of settling them by the sword, the best plan for smooth¬ 
ing away difficulties was to examine them in common in close personal 
conversation. Hence the meeting at Berlin of Prince Gortschakoff, 
Prince Bkmarck, and Count Andrassy, under the auspices of the two 
Emperors William and Ale^cander. 

The first interview of the Emperors, which took place at the station, was 
extremely cordial. All Berlin made a holiday, and the reception of the 
EussiaL Emperor was enthusiastic. He deserved it, for both in 1866 and 
1870 he showed himself Germany's most devoted friend. People observed 
with lively satisfaction that he seemed in good health, and that there was 
no need yet for disquiet as to the contingency of seeing him replaced by a 
successor lei^ sympathetic towards German greatness. The Emperor 
William did the honours of the capital and of his great army with all the 
vigour of a young man, and seemed suddenly and wholly to have thrown 
off the indisposition which had hindered him only three weeks before from 
going to salute Queen Victoria. Years appear to have no hold on this 
German of the antique time. Prince Bismarck is less strong in health. 
He was unable to be present at the banquets and at the court receptions. 
But he worked most laboriously with the other two chancellors, between 
whom he had no great difficulty in keeping a good understanding. The 
points agreed upon are said to bo these. An armistice for two months, 
during which the Turks and the Insurgents should preserve their 
respective positions. The maintenance of the Andrassy programme, to be 
completed by the addition of certain articles borrowed from the manifesto 
of the Insurgents. United action of the six great powers, to superintend 
the execution of the programme. If other measures should be indis¬ 
pensable, they should be taken after an understanding with the other powers. 
Fraqce and Italy are said to have given their adhesion, but England has 
refused. 

The advantages gained by Mukhtar Pasha in the environs of Niksics 
have improved the position of Turkey by arresting the intervention of 
Servia, which had previously seemed very close at hand. But on the other 
hand the assassination of the consuls of France and Germany at Salonica 
is the symptom of a grave peril for the future. Mahometan fanaticism is 
in an excited mood on every side. At Damascus, at Smyrna, at Beyrout, 
at Constantinople even, foreigners are alarmed for their security, and are 
dispatching their families westward. For the moment, the telegraph brings 
us more reassuring news. But it is certain that a very slight incident would 
be enough to let loose Musulman rage, and in that case the independence of 
Turkey would be at an end. Nothing could then prevent the intervention 
of European troops and the occupation of the menaced points. Lord 
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Stratford de Bedcliffe’s letter to the Times newspaper shows what a feeling 
of antipathy Turkey is stirring in Ehro^e. There is the most persevering 
champion of the integrity of the Ott<fman empire, the statesman who was at 
the bottom of the Crimean War,—declaring that henceforth the independence 
ot the Porte is an impossibility, a^nd that Europe has no longer any interest 
in maintaining it. For twenty ji^ars, he says, Turkey has enjoyed complete 
peace at home and abroad. And to what hoDdition*has the Sultan's adminis¬ 
tration brought the country? It has produced bankruptcydisastrous 
insurrection; general disquiet; the intervention of foreign powers; and 
perhaps a European war. Accor£ng to Lord Stratford, the evil being 
general, every local remedy must be impotent. The Porte must be forced 
to recognise the equality of aH classes before the civil law, to* reform the 
fiscal administration, to admit Christians into the army, to compose the 
council of state and also the provincial councils partly of no-Musulmans, 
to establish a ministry of commerce. These reforms ought to be stimulated 
for with the Sultan, and th^ir execution placed under the supervision of a 
mixed and responsible commission. What Lord Stratford seeks, therefore, 
is nothing short of the reduction of the Sultan to a condition of tul^age. 
But then, as has been said, it would be simpler and moic effective to 
dethrone the Sultan, than to govern in his name. 

. These events show how completely Russia has been iff the right in main¬ 
taining, as she has done for so many years, that the Sick Man is marching 
to his end, and that it would be right and expedient to arrange for the 
succession. It was because the Emperor Nicholas had a clear sight of all 
this, and because ho confided to England the results of his diagnosis, that 
Lord Stratford worked for a declaration of war against him. The brilliant 
and glorious results of that war are before our eyes. It is Russia again 
who has the honours of the Berlin meeting. The Andrassy programme 
having come to nothing, it is now the Gortsebakoff programme that is sub¬ 
mitted to the powers, and in fact we may say that the direction of the 
moral pressure that is being exerted on the Porte has passed from the hands 
of Austria to the hands of Russia. This is the only advantage that Russia 
can ns yet derive from oriental complications. She cannot dream of terri¬ 
torial conquests, but what^he may desire is first that the Ottoman power 
should grow weaker, and that the Turkish empire should continue its 
process of disintegration; secondly, that she should figuft in the eyes of 
all the Slaves as the champion of the future interests of their race. Russia 
secures those two advantages at the present moment. The Germans, and 
especially the Hungarians, are not fond of the Slaves. Austria, which 
is governed by Germans^n^ Hungarians, does not show herself favourable 
to the complete emancipation of the Slaves. She gives succour to 
the refugees from the insurgent provinces. She does not pronounce 
against these provinces; nay, she even supports some of their demands 
from the humanitarian point of view, but she has no desire to see the 
establishment in the Balkan of an independent Slavic confederation. In a 
word, the policy of Austria is Hungarian policy. That of Russia is Slavic 
policy. It is inevitable, therefore, that all over the Slavic world,—among the 
Czechs, the Slavonians, the Groats, the Servians, the Montenegrins, the 
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Buthemans, iho Bulgarians,—Russia should bo winning the popularity that 
Austria either cannot or will no(' dispute with her, by making herself. 
frankly and ostentatiously the champidn of Slavonia. 

We see nearly always i^ the affairs of this world that the state which 
defends the good cause, the cause of the future, gains the day at last, even 
if it has to pass through never so severe ordeal. Piedmont finished by 
attaining its end, in spite of the defeat of Novara, because it. defended the 
cause of Italian nationality. Pjrussia had a similar destiny, in spite of the 
humiliations of Olmiitz, because it represented Germanic unity. In the 
East, if we rise above the accidents anh uncertainties of the passing hour, 
what'is the future that offers itself to our sight 9 Evidoptly the close of 
Turkish dcfmination, and •the emancipation* of the Slavic peoples. The 
moment is uncertain, but the accomplishment of the horoscope is assured. 
It may bo that the present crisis is not mortal for Turkey, and that by 
means^of concessions and compromises the insurrection may bo appeased. 
It may be, too, that an explosion of Musulpian fanaticism may impose 
upon the powers the duty of intervention, and'the task of putting an end 
to a^overnment that is no longer able to rein in the savage passions of its 
subjects. Tkds is the region of the unknown and the accidental. But in 
one fashion or another the barbaric dominion of the Turk will cease. That 
is the theme that Russia preaches in season and out of season, and she has 
acted logically in consequence. Every day events show how right she has 
been, and augment her influence. The chief part properly falls to him 
whose vision is clearest. We now see that England has missed her way in 
the affairs of the East. It will be fortunate if she is able to turn with 
resolution into another path. The best way of annulling, or at least of 
counterbalancing, Russian influence in the East, by no means consists in 
trying to checkmate Russia, when she places herself at the service of 
humanity and the future. It is proper, on the contrary, to support her, 
and to act in the same direction, and if need be, to speak louder and more 
definitely. K things are rightly understood, there ought not to be in 
Eastern affairs the slightest element of dissension or conflict. Save 
certain slight shades of difference as to details of oxocution, the great 
powers ought to be of one mind in following* the same end, the entire 
emancipation of the Balkan Peninsula; if a military occupation is indis¬ 
pensable, then Ic ought to be made by common agreement and at common 
cost* There is a rumour of laying this duty on the Italians. Italy 
has no business to derange the equilibrium of her budget, simply in 
order to fulfil gratuitously the functions of European policeman. Young 
states, like young men, are often in a great hufry to play any part that 
gives them importance. It is well to distrust those restless impulses 
of juvenile vanity. If intervention is necessary, as the interest con¬ 
cerned is a European interest, it is for Europe to pay the cost. Perhaps 
it would be no bad occasion to affirm identity of view and community 
of interests among the great powers. People often mock at those 
Europeans who dream of. a United States of Europe, governed by an 
Amphictyonic council. Have We not under our eyes, on the subject of 
eastern affairs, something very like this ? The three chancellors examine 
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the fiitnation together; they come to an agreement upon the resolution to be 
taken, they draw up a memorandum and submit it to the other powers. Is 
not this exactly the realisation of Ifilropean concert ? 

Such concert naturally tends to peace. The Emperor Alekander arrived 
at Beriin, bearing on his coat th^ crosses of the great orders of Frussia, 
Austria; and Bnssia. “ Here,” hS says, placing his hand on these decora¬ 
tions, “is the base of my policy.” At^’Pcsth (May 18) in reply to the 
address of the Delegations, the Emperor Francis Joseph uses the following 
expressions :—“ The events in the East have only strengthened my resolu¬ 
tion and that of the two great neighliouring States to draw more closely 
and intimately (he relations which have already existed between our 
Empires. I fully trust that b^ this, as well as ’by the united efforts and 
sincere co-operation of the other European Powers, peace will be maintained. 
I hope, likewise, that the efforts of the Powers to assist the Porte in its task of 
a lasting pacification of the insurgent provinces will not be without retfult.” 

• 

Franco has less reason than any other power to take any but a cheerful 
view of things. She is now the most hig^y favoured power in Euiepe. 
Detached from foreign affairs, she w^atches with philosophic •oye oriental 
complications where she has nothing to gain and little«to lose. She 
crowns the designs for the Great Exhibition of 1878. It is the sign of a 
quiet conscience to venture on preparation for a future so remote. Two 
years ! What unforeseen fortunes, what catastrophes, may they bring I 
The great advance in Franco consists in this ; the nation is satisfied with 
its government, and the government has no fear of the nation—a novel 
state of things for France. The cause of the change is easy to understand. 
The revolutionary elements were intent before all things on the Republic. 
This they now possess, but they are still fearful of losing it. So they have 
become conservative. M. Gambetta, who commands the floods and hurri¬ 
canes of tho great democratic sea, imposes on it calm and respect for law. 
The royalists understand that monarchy could only be restored if tho 
republic were to founder in a tempest of anarchy, and they are not fanatics 
enough to wish to erect the throne on the ruins of their country. It is 
only tho extreme Bonapartikts and the clericals who try hard to stir up 
trouble and confusion in tho land. But they are powerless. So long as 
the peasant is content, Bonapartism can only make itself ridiculous. The 
peasants have no reason to overthrow a system that the very seasons and 
harvests seem to favotir in a special manner, Tho established system is 
repnblioan ; so tdey vote and will continue to vote for republicans. 

Incidents that at anothSr moment would have provoked serious agitation, 
have not troubled the deep and universal calm. M. Waddington proposes 
to restore to the representatives of the State tho right of conferring the 
academic degrees that are requisite for the practice of law and of medicine. 
The mixed jury is suppressed. At tho same time tho private faculties and 
universities preserve perfect freedom in training their pnpils. This is the 
rational system. It may be held that no diploma in proof of capacity is 
necessary to plead a cause or core a patient, although this system, which 
has been tried in America and at Genova, has not produced very good 
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results. But if we think tliat in the interests of the public, and above all 
in the interests of knowledge, ceHaiA guarantees are necessary, then it is 
evidently the office of the state to sdb that these guarantees are adequate 
and genuine.* It is a question of a measure of police, and that is plainly 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Government. What is to be 
controlled is the studies in the private universities. It is a mockezy 
to surrender this control to thd very institutions which ought to undergo 
it. Yet &is is the exorbitant privilege which the previous ministry 
in Prance had conceded to the Catholic universities. Now that the govern¬ 
ment seek to take it away from then!, the bishops are setting to work to 
organize a religious agitation. First they held a rather noisy meeting in 
Paris. Then the clerical cewspapers launched petitions to bo signed by the 
faithful. They raised loud cries of persecution ; they declared that violence 
• is being done to all the great principles of property, freedom, equity. But 
their^ries have found no echo. The bishops and their organs are left 
stranded, and the country remains perfectly tfanquil, 

M. Bicard, the excellent Minister of the Interior, has been suddenly cut 
offhand the Marshal, who decidedly is learning his part as constitutional Pre¬ 
sident, replaces him by another member of the Left, from whom much is 
hoped, M. Marccre. The change was effected in such a way as to show 
that the machinery of the republican government is working with due 
regularity. The discussion on the Amnesty, and the funeral of M. Michelet, 
would prove, it was feared, too good opportunities to be missed by the 
Irreconcilables of the Chamber and the street, for stirring the excitable 
population of Paris, ready as it has so often been for any movement in the 
direction of opposition. Already the Bonapartist journals, on the watch for 
anything to disturb opinion, had announced that tumultuous gatherings 
would take place, that cries of Vive Vamnistle would be heard, and that 
there might even be an attempted insurrection. All passed off with 
unbroken order. At Versailles some speeches were made in favour of the 
Amnesty j one of them, that of M. Clemenceau was very remarkable. The 
proposal was defeated by an enormous majority. At Paris a considerable 
and sympathetic crowd followed the funeral procession of the famous 
historian, but the people, following the watchword of their chiefs, did not 
utter a single seditious cry. The Bonapartists and the clericals were 
reduced to sa^ng that the present government has fallen off, and that it 
has no longer any of the energy of the men of 1880 and of 1848. 

Germany is passing through an economic crisis of great severity. Qn all 
sides manufactories are closing; workmen arp (tut of employment; com¬ 
mercial and fin a n cial houses are failing. The strain is intense, and it is 
general. Whence does it proceed ? Some persons attribute it to the 
enormous armameuts, aud they declare that the German Empire must 
desire war in order to relieve itself of its burdens. This is a mistake. No 
doubt the military expenses of Germany and Austria are very cousiderahle, 
an^devour unproductively a portion of their available resources. We can 
only applaud, ther6f(>re, thoSe who like Herr Adolf Pishhof of Vienna, 
propose a general system of reduced armaments; or those legislative 
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ftBsemblies ^hich, like the Anstro-Hnngarian Delegations, call for a diminu¬ 
tion of the army by 80,000 men. But mthout a general agreement, that 
is not to be hoped for at such a tinlo as this, no head of a state and no 
minister would be willing to take the responsibility of diminishing the 
defensive forces of his country. .Germany does not succumb under the 
weight of her budget; she has Bo debts: her taxes are heavy, but not 
excessive, and they come in with regularity! The idtensity of the industrial 
crisis across the Bhine depends on other causes. It is nothing ^hort of an 
economic revolution that is coming to paSs, and that has been precipitated 
by the five milliards of the indemnity. These milliards have made nobody 
the richer, but th^y entered abruptly into circulation, and being placed for 
the time at the disposal of the bftnks, they produced extensive facilities for 
credit. Hence resulted a prodigious and factitious expansion of industrial 
enterprises. On all sides joint-stock companies sprang into existence to* 
realise sources of natural wealth of a very restricted kind: for relalively 
speaking, the country is not ijch in resources. As the prices of everything 
went up, all these companies, all the manufacturers, all the merchants, all 
the shopkeepers, mado money and spent it jn proportion. There wa&an 
outburst of prosperity such as had never been seen before, and^specially at 
Berlin. There population went up rapidly : accommodation fell short; 
houses and ground went for prices that were simply insSnsate. As there 
was not labour enough to meet this extraordinary development of produc¬ 
tion, wages became marvollously high. 

As a consequence of this general spread of wealth, habits changed. In 
Germany all classes used to live simply. Products were only middling in 
quality, because people wanted them cheaply. Coming from London or 
Paris into Germany, you are struck by the commonness of the articles in 
the Bho])-windows. As those articles no longer answered the new require¬ 
ments, orders were sent abroad. The rich families of Berlin sent for all 
their furniture and their finest clothes from Paris. They even brought 
French artisans to execute the joinery and decoration of the now build¬ 
ings. The superiority of the French workman is so indisputable that even 
Prince Bismarck did not scruple to proclaim it in the open parliament. 
The excess of imports ovlSr exports soon turned the exchange against 
Germany, and money travelled back along the roads to France and Engldjid, 
whence the payment of the indemnity had brought it, ccTntrary to the 
usual current of commerce. At the same time the German government, 
drawn on by the abstract theories of the economists, wished to supply a 
currency composed solely of gold, to the exclusion of silver. An cxclu- 
rivoly gold currency may ^iUa country like England, which by its immense 
commerce commands the exchanges of the whole word, and draws 
to itself the precious metals of both hemispheres. It is open to such a 
eountry to take the metal that it prefers, though the exclusion of silver 
exposes it to frequent drains of gold, which are extremely troublcsomo, 
and though for its relations with India and China it has constant need of 
silver. Germany, which has not the commercial advantages of England, 
and which has nearly always the exchange* against her, will have great 
difficulty in keeping her gold coinage. Of the 1200 million marks that the 
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Empire had coined, no less than one-third is said to have already gone 
abroad, and the rest is kept by the'Bahks, and they, in order to k^ep it, have 
to resort to high rates of discount. 0^edit therefore has become contracted. 
On the other &ide, Germany Vrished to regulate the issue of notes, and ^e 
called in the small ones. The result this was a scarcity in the means 
of circulation, and the contraction of t&e exchanges. All this hastened 
and aggravated the crisis that must naturally have succeeded the excesses 
of speculatipn and the exaggerated expansion of business after 1870. 

So long as Germany is bent on disputing with Franco and England for 
the division of the gold of which she stands in need as an instrument of 
exchange, she will find herself hampered. The medium of circulation will 
be scarce^, *and the difierent instruments of credit will fail in replacing it. 
Already at the present moment Germany does not succeed in selling the 
silver which she seeks to drive out of circulation. Sho has only sold about 
100 ufrillions of marks, and in so doing shu has reduced the value of this 
metal 10 per cent.; sho has troubled the mon^ market of the whole world; 
forced France and her monetary allies and confederates to limit the coining 
of silver; and rendered extremely detrimental the remittances from India to 
England. Thus Germany has done harm to others as well as to herself. 
The penalty is an industrial crisis more intense than such a crisis in 
other counti'ies. 'The best remedy to which Germany could resort would 
be to admit the two metals as legal standards. In this way she will 
always have enough, and she will not have to fetter credit, in order to 
keep it. It is to be regretted that the well-to-do classes are abandoning 
their habits of simplicity and thrift, which were one of the sources of 
Gorman greatness and power. The imitation of the elegances of France 
and the sumptuosities of England, will not bring happiness or good fortune. 
Let her remember Frederick the Second ; ho wore threadbaie clothes, but 
grudged nothing to science or schools. 

The KuUuvIcampf against the Church is lulling. The government con¬ 
tinues to expel, imprison, and fine a few obscure priests. But the 
Bishops hold their peace and wait upon events. They recently met at 
Echtemach, where every year at Whitsuntide people indulge - in a singular 
dance in honour of the patron saint of the place. The holy procession 
takes three leaps forward and two backwards. Is it in the same way that 
the hierarchy ifieans to do battle with the imperial government ? The- Pope 
is said to be ill; ho is declared to be growing weaker; and there is even a 
report that the roprosentatives of the Powers at Borne met together to 
examine the choice of a successor. Meanwhile, the Holy Father con¬ 
tinues to give to the true believers who visit hhu ftounsels of gentleness and 
Christian charity. In his last discourse ho exhorted the Catholics to strive 
against heretics and infidels, and he recalled^the exploits of their fore¬ 
fathers in the Albigensian crusade, that first edition of the Bartholomew 
massacre, which drowned in blood the poetry and civilisation of Pro¬ 
vence, How is the Pope to escape such ideas ? Every day in the Vatican 
he traverses the Sola Bcgia, consecrated to the triumph of the Church, 
where Vasari painted by order of Gregory XIII. three frescoes repre¬ 
senting the principal episodes of the St. Bartholomew and the massacre 
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of the Huguenots~which made Stendal say that tho palace of the popes is 
the only place in the world where assassination is publicly glorified. 

9 J 

Xuming to England, we find little to notice. The fate *of the oppo¬ 
sition to the change in tho Ito^sal Title justifies our estimate of the 
extremely moderate amount of jiopulai: feeling in the matter. Lord 
Hartington showed his usual sound judgjnont in Checking tho anxiety of 
some of his followers or colleagues to fight hot battle upon question 
about which tho liberals in the country have for the most port held a half- 
cynical neutrality. Surely a political party loses its solf-respoct in expending 
so much virtuous indignation on one of tho most ridiculous trifles ^that ever 
raised a debate, instead of ^esor'^flng its force for some real attack on popular 
institutions or liberal principles. Members of parliament, liberals no less 
than conservatives, constantly mistake tho bustle and gossip and fovorish- • 
ness of Westminster and Pall Mall for public emotion^ They excitd and 
fret one another, and then think that their friends in tho constituencies 
aro excited and fretted in tho same degree. The constituencies are really 
attending to their daily business like sensiblp men, and prudently de<dino 
to bo alarmed or exasperated by every storm which it may suit pushing 
politicians to raise in the Westminster tea-cup. One incident in the 
unedifying episode of the new addition to tho Queen s titles deserves 
to bo regretted. Mr. Lowe allowed himself to make a statement as to the 
Queen's having proposed this addition to her title to two previous 
ministers, who declined to meet her wishes. Mr, Disraeli was able to show 
this to be an error, and Mr. Lowe had to apologise. There is no more 
disagreeable sight in public life than thus to see a man of true public spirit, 
fiiio scientific intellect, and signal honesty, receive even a passing humilia¬ 
tion from a man with such a political character as the present Prime Minister. 

The defeat of tho government on the Irish Sunday Closing resolution was 
the most really satisfactory vote of the session (May 12); and this not at 
all heeause it was a defeat of government. From that point of view it was 
wholly insignificant. A majority of the Irish people desire a law to close 
public houses in Ireland on a Sunday. This is clearly a domestic matter, 
just as the similar law which tho Scottish people have for Scotland is a 
domestic matter. If tho Scotch have a Forbes Mackenzie Act, becmiso 
they asked for it, why should not the Irish have a similar kirfd of law when 
they ask for it ? The affirmation by the Uouse of Commons of Mr. Smyth's 
resolution, declares that they ought to have such a law if they wish. 
Every man must welcome this sign of political right-mindedness, who 
attaches any sense to the principle of parliamentary representation, or who 
values popular government, or wKo distrusts legislative centralisation, or 
who knows the meaning of political expediency. The Irish representatives 
aro practically unanimous ; so aro tho Irish people- Tho latter proposition 
has been denied. If they were unanimous, it has been said, tho 
public houses would close of themselves, because nobody would go 
to them. The gross miscarriage of thought bore is obvious. What the 
Irish people are unanimous in desiring is that the temptation and oppor¬ 
tunity of Sunday drinking should be withdrawn by legislative interference. 
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This is a very different thing from be^g nnanimons in possessing strength 
of will enough to resist the temptation. Upon the merits of the question 
we pronounce no opinion. It may be inexpedient that the mqority should 
' coerce the minority into sobriety, and it may be unwise to do anything* to 
interfere with the cheerfulness and recreation of the one holiday of the week, 
though the cheerfulness of wiyes and^children ought to be taken into 
account as well as that of the hasband. However these things maybe, 
the whole question is just one bf those which a country holding those rela¬ 
tions to the imperial government whicji Ireland holds to England and Soot- 
land> should be allowed to settle for itself. It is nonsense to talk of Ireland 
as being “^an integral portion of the empire^ for legislative^purposes ” in the 
sense that she has as little claim to have her special wishes consulted as if 
she were Dorsetshire. As if to shut our eyes to vital differences of 
'^religion^ differences of temperament, differences of tradition, were to efface 
them.*^ 

Just as those who desire a more extensive Application of the principles of 
popular self-government to Ireland might have rejoiced if Mr. Smyth's 
res«£ation had been rejected, co those who, like ourselves, hope to see the 
Church of England disestablished, may rejoice at the kind of opposition 
offered by such men as *Lord Salisbury to the resolution of Lord Granville 
in favour of opening the national churchyards. If a workman had made a 
speech on some labour question as remarkable for political blindness and 
prejudice and irritating heat of expression as was Lord Salisbury's speech 
on the Burial Besolutions, we should, have heard how unfit the labouring 
olasses are for the possession of political power. However, Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s gibes will not hinder him from being, whether he likes it or not, a 
participator in the measure which his government will bring in upon the 
subject next year. 

The Bill fbr extending elementary education is another and a charac- 
leristie specimen of recent Conservative legislation, of which tho Merchants 
Shipping Bill and the Bill for constituting a High Court of Appeal are promi¬ 
nent examples. It is evidently a mistake to call such mcasaros reactionary, 
for modern Toryism has not purpose or definiteness enough for oven 
backward movement, but leaves this congenial exertion to tho too moderate 
politicians of tlio Liberal party. Our Conservatives are happiest in con¬ 
templative inaction, and if public opinion on any subject applies a gentle 
pressure, they stagger aimlessly forward, till the impetus is exhausted and 
a fresh resting-place is temporarily secured, ^ 

Lord Sandon’s statement was a complete allmission that compulsion is 
' necessary in England to secure tho universality of primary instmetion. To 
most persons the confession suggests, as a natural consequence, direct 
compulsion applied through representative machinery. The experience of 
Scotland, and of tho working of the Education Act of 1870, which has 
placed more than ten millions of the population under compulsory bye-laws, 
is a sufficient answer to thes^ who assert that such a prescription would 
necessarily be unpopular or ineffective. The expedient is however too 
simple and straightforward to form the groundwork of a conservative policy. 
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If compulsion be inevitable, at least it can be cblled by some other name; 
and accordingly a cumbrous disguise is found which will impede its action, 
but may conceal its real character and intention. Under present circum¬ 
stances, educationists must be thankful for small mercies, And they will 
perhaps find ground for the hope that, if the Bill becomes law, it will do 
something to reduce the great mass of ignorance which past legislation has 
failed to reach. But the clumsy devices by which this end is sought to be 
accomplished are certain to produce a neW crop of difficulties and objections 
which cannot be contemplated without dismay. 

Lord Sandon acknowledges that 1J600,000 children are still without any 
satisfactpiy education, and his first object appears to have been* the 
discovery of a method of enforcing compulsion without the establishment of 
School Boards, which are tho hetc voiie of the dcnominationalists, and 
which they have done their best to render unpopular by the most persistent 
misrepresentation of their cost. • Accordingly tho Bill provides that JCown 
Councils and Boards of Guardians may, under certain circumstances, make 
and enforce Compulsory Bye Laws in districts where no School Board has 
been elected. As regards Town Councils, there seems to bo no objection to 
this proposal, provided that tho powers conferred on School Bpaads for the 
provision and maintenance of schools are given to these bodies at the same 
time as the power to make bye-laws. In this way any deficiency in the 
accommodation, arising from the growth of the population, or the 
abandonment of existing schools, will be supplied; and the Town 
Councils will act as School Boards in all respects, without the 
expense of a separate election add an independent staff of officials. 
Boards of Guardians, however, stand on a very different footing. By the 
mode of their election, coupled with the provisions which constitute a 
number of ex officio guardians, these bodies now represent property. The 
working-class and the agricultural labourers, who are chieffy interested in 
tho work theso authorities are to be colled on to perform, have absolutely 
no voice in their election. The Government, which has always professed 
80 tender a regard for individual liberty, actually proposes to subject 
millions of the population to the operation of compulsory laws, enforced by 
an authority on which they are entirely unrepresented. 

As if to make the process still more unpalatable, the Boards are 
permitted to delegate their powers to a Committee of thrr»e, which may 
be expected to consist of the squire, the parson, and their nominee. 
This trio will be able to compel all the children in the Parish to 
attend tho existing denominational schools, which in the majority of cases 
will be those connected mth the Church of England. Even this may be 
better than that tho children should remain ignorant, but it is a singular 
mode of populaiising education in tho rural districts. And tho opposition 
which it win bo certain to provoke is likely to compel resort to the alterna¬ 
tive of indirect compulsion, which seeks to extort from parents a present 
sacrifice under threat of a deferred penalty. A ** labour pass ” indicating 
the attainment of a certain very limited proficiency is to be exacted from 
all children before they are permitted to go to work. Passing over the 
miserably low standard at which the test is fixed, and tho extraordiaaiy 
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provision that when a child has once obtained a certificate ho may be taken 
into employment in any subsequenb year, without any farther certificate 
being required—a provision which, far the first four] years after the passing 
of the Act, will enable a child under fourteen to be employed if he has 
passed the second standard of the revised code—it is clear that the require¬ 
ments of the Bill will be eluded by all children working at home and under 
domestic control. And even when this is not the case, it is unlikely that 
the indifferent, ignorant, and apathetic parents, who are, ex h^poihesiy the 
subjects of the measure, will provide education for their children in 
view of the distant contingency that in from five to ten years later they 
may wish them to go to work. Thus the Bill will create an immense class 
of children, who do not go to school and may not go to work. The only 
provision for dealing with them is contained in the clauses for securing 
their committal to industrial schools. Here is indeed a hopeful prospect! 
The experience of these institutions shows that, in spito of the terms on 
which committals aro made and of the exertions of ofiicers specially 
appointed for the purpose, it is found impossiblo to collect from the parents 
more than a fraction of the cost of maintenance ; and if the community is 
about to ui^eitake the provision of food and clothing for all children 
whom parental neglect has condemned to ignorance, a direct induce¬ 
ment will be offered for such negligence, and an expenditure incurred 
before which the alleged extravagance of School Boards will pale 
its ineffectual fires. Besides, the existing industrial schools are nearly full, 
and there is no obligation in any one to provide more. Whore, then, is 
the accommodation to be found for the \ast multitude of “wastrol" 
children whom Lord Sandon propobos to manufacture in this wholesale 
•way ? And, lastly, what will be the effect on these children of their close 
association with others oi the quasi or actual criminal class ? 

The groat merit of the Bill is negative. It contains none of the pro¬ 
visions so coi^dently expected by the ultra-dcnominatioualists for restricting 
the discretion of School Boards as to religious teaching, and for relieving 
the subscribers to voluntary schools of their share of the education rate 
The only concession made is the removal of one of the limitations to the 
amount of grant earned in what are defined as « poor districts.” It is a 
curious evidence of the blundering way in which the Bill has boon prepared 
that'under the oiofinition given the great Borough of Birmingham will be a 
“poor district,” while the agricultural county of Dorset will bo deemed a 
rich one. But in any case the boon, like the half-hour conceded to those 
other pillars of the Conservative administration—the publicans, is illusory 
and valueless. The amount deducted last yoa?; uuder the limitation which 
it is now proposed to remove was under ^812,000, and this sum will hardly 
pay the National Society for the cost of the agitation by which it has boon 
secured. 

Jray29, 1876. j 
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PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE EASTERN QUESflON, * 

•• 

Ykahs instead of months seem to have passed since, in last 
December, I wrote in this Review under llie heading The True 
Eastern Question.” A revolt against Turkish oppression wag*then 
going on in Bosnia and Herzegovina, a revolt whiefi shewed to 
all who kept their eyes open that the long-oppressed Slavonic 
subjects of the Turk had fully made up their minds to throw off his 
yoke once and for ever. To those who had eyes to see, the insurrec¬ 
tion which began last summer marked the beginning of an acra in 
the history of the world. It meft-ked that the wicked power of the 
Turk was doomed. From the stern determination with which the 
insurgents drew the sword, from the deep and universal sympathy 
with their cause among their free neighbours of the same blood and 
speech, it was plain that this revolt was no mere local or casual 
disturbance, hut the beginning of a great uprising of a mighty 
people. It was plain that a ball had been sent rolling which would 
grow as it rolled; it was plain that a storm hud burst which must 
in the end sweep away before it the foul fabric of oppression which 
European diplomatists had been so long A^ainly and wickedly 
striving to prop up. When I wrote in December l§st, as when I 
wrote on these matters twenty years back, I wrote as one of a small 
hand, maintaining an unpopular view. We looked for no general 
approval; wo were rejoiced if wo could find so much as a stray 
listener here and ther®. ^ The cause which I had then in hand was 
one which Governments pooh-poohed and about which the world in 
general was careless. I then set forth, as I had often set forth 
before, as I do not doubt that I shall often have to set forth again, 
the true nature of Ottoman ruloj the causes which make it hopeless 
to look for any reform in Ottoman rule, the one remedy by which 
only the evils of Ottoman rule can be gpt rid of—by getting rid of 
the Ottoman rule itself. In that article, I pleaded for the oppressed 
Christian; but I also bore in mind the danger lost, in delivering the 
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oppressed Christian, a wa*y might bo opened for the oppression of 
the Mussulman. I said then* that the direct rule of the Turk 
must cease in every land whose iahabitants had risen against his 
rule. I said*that, as Bosnia and Herzegovinia had risen, Lis rule 
must at once cease in Bosnia and He(zegovina; that when Albania 
and Bulgaria should rise, his. rule •must cease in Albania and 
Bulgaria also. I said "that the, least that could be accepted was the 
practical setting free of the revolted lands by making them tributary 
states like Servia and Boumania^ But I also proposed, in the 
special interest of the large Mahometan minority in Bosnia, that 
that partvyilar province should be annexpd to the Aurtiro-Hungarian 
monarchy, as a power strong enough to hinder the professors of 
either Religion from doing any wrong to the professors of the 
other.. When I said this, there was. still only a local warfare 
in two provinces, a warfare waged by the people of those 
provinces, goaded to revolt by intolerable wrongs, and strength¬ 
ened only by private volunteers from the lands immediately 
around them. It was not till several months later that there 
was any Bulgarian insurrection, any national war on the part of 
Servia and Montenegro, Meanwhile the Turk was engaged in his 
usual work of putting forth lying promises, promises in which the 
men who had risen against him were far too wise to put trust for a 
moment. Meanwhile diplomatists were engaged in their usxial 
work of pooh-poohing the great events whose greatness they could 
not understand. They were busy with their usual nostrums, 
their petty palliatives, their Aiidrassy Notes and their Berlin 
Memorandums. Feeble attempts indeed to stop the torrent were 
their proposals for this and that reform, for this and that guaranty. 
Such were the sops which they thought might be swallowed cither 
by the tyrant whose one object was to get back his victims into his 
clutches, or by the men who had sworn to die rather than again 
bow their necks under his yoke. While diplomatists were wondering 
and^pottering, men were acting- Servia and Montenegro at last 
came openly fo the help of their brethren, and helpless ambassadors 
and foreign secretaries found themselves face to face with a national 
war and no longer with a local insurrection. And meanwhile, if 
men had been acting, fiends had been acting also. Bulgaria rose ; 
how its rising was put down the wo^ld kftows, in spite of tho self- 
made Earl of Beaconsfield. And, when the world Imew, the w'orld 
shuddered and tho world spoke. It bad been hard to call public 
attention to what seemed to many merely a petty strife in lands 
whose names they had hardly heard. The old traditions also had 
to be struggled with, Englishmen had to be taught what their 
dear ally the Turk was, whit he had ever been, what he ever must 
be. The Eussian hobgoblin had to be laid, and with many 
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nunds it was hard work to lay.it. For months and months 
the few who had their eyes opeiit were still preaching in the wilder¬ 
ness. At last the Turk did our work for U8.« He told a 
shuddering world what he really was in words stronger than any 
that we could put together.* He painted his own picture on the 
bloody fields of Bulgaria in clearer Colours than we could ever have 
painted it. The common heart of mankind was stirred. We who 
had before been preaching in the wilderness found a hearing in 
market-places and in council-ch*ambcrs. What we had whispered in 
the ear in cloi^ets was now preached on the house-tops Ijy a mighty 
company of preachers. ' CTi'cat statesmen put forth with voice and 
pen the same facts, tho same arguments, for which, nine months 
before, it was hard to get a^ hearing. All England spoke wi]ih one . 
voice, a voice which spoke in the same tones in every corner of the 
land save two. It was dnly from the beer-shops of Oxford and the 
Foreign Office at Westminster that discordant notes came up. 
While tho rest of England was speaking the words truth and 

righteousness. Lord Derby was still putting forth fallacies, while his 
Oxford admirers raised an inarticulate howl whichVas not more un¬ 
reasonable than tlie fallacies of their chief. Those who, in season 
and out of season, have fought this battle for twenty years and 
more, may pcrliaps be indulged^ in a little feeling of triumph wffien. 
they see that the W'orld has at last come round to their side. England, 
so long the abettor of the Turk, has at last found out what the Turk 
is. The nation has awakened from its slumber ; it has cast away its 
fetters ; it has dared to open its eyes and to use its reason; it has 
declared as one man that England will no longer ha\p a share in 
maintaining that foul fabric of wrong, that Englishmen will put up 
wdth nothing short of the deliverance of the brethren against 
whom they have, as a nation, so deeply sinned. 

The people of England have spoken; but it is not enough that thfr 
people should speak. Their rulers must bo made to act; and just 
now we have rulers whom it is very hard to goad to %,ction—at all 
events to action on behalf of right. The Timea says that Lord Derby 
must bo “ educated,*' and it even implies that the work of his 
‘^education” has already begun. The process seems likely to 
be a slow one. Wbch the proposal was laid before him that the 
revolted lands should be set free from the rule of the Turk, be said 
that he had no objection to such an arrangement, but that there were 
^^difficulties." Of course there are difficulties in the way of so doing, 
as in the way of everything else. The world is full of difficulties. 
Human life chiefly consists in meeting with difficulties, and in yield¬ 
ing to them or overcoming them as the case may happen. Only with 
men the existence of difficulties is something which stirs them up to 
grapple with the difficulties and to overconje them; with diplomatists 
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the existence of difficulties is thought reason, enough for drawing 
back and doing nothing. And j(here is one difficulty above all 
difficulties in the way of vigorous and righteous action on the part 
of England in this matter. That difficulty is the existence of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Derby. Lor^ Beaconsfield we all know; 
Lord Derby most of #U8 are beginning to know. A few zealous 
county members still express'their confidence in him: but they 
express it in that peculiar tone which men put on when they are 
trying to persuade themselves that they still put confidence in some¬ 
thing in which they have really ceased to put confidence. But with 
the world in general the strange superstition that Lord Derby is a 
great and wise statesman is swiftly and openly crumbling away. It 
is wonderful indeed to sec the change of public opinion on this head. 
Two of throe months back it was the acknowledged creed of Liberals 
as well as of Conservatives that Lord Derby was to be treated with 
a degree of respect with which there was no need to treat any of his 
colleagues. ^Things are indtfed changed now that tho Times talks of 
“ educating ” him, now that the comic papers jeer at him, now that his 
name is spoken certainly not with any great respect, in writing 
and in speech throughout the whole land. The sagacious minister, 
respected on both sides, trusted on both sides, is no longer spoken of 
with tho bated breath which was hold to be the right thing even 
when tho present year was a good deal advanced. When the 
English people are driven really to look into any matter, their sight 
is sharp enough, and they can see that a man whose one object is to 
do nothing is not the right man to be at the helm when there is 
a groat work to bo done. For my own part, if my own opinion of 
Lord Derby has changed, it has father changed for the better. I 
am beginning to think that a man whom I had for ten years looked on 
as wicked may perhaps after all have been only stupid. It is a fact, 
and a very ugly fact, that we have to look Jo the betrayer of Crete 
for the redress of the wrongs of Bulgaria. A good deal of educa- 
tion*will certainly be needed before we can make such an instrument 
aervo our purpose. But, as regards the man himself, his treatment 
of the whole matter since the summer of last year suggests the 
thought that, even in the Cretan business, Lord Derby may have been 
simply frightened and puzzled, and may not Tiave meant any active 
mischief. But the mischief was doiie all the same; it may have 
been only in fright and puzzledom that he gave the order; but the 
order was given none the less; the women and children of Crete 
were none the less left, and left by his bidding, to the mercy of tbeir 
Turkish destroyers. Lord Derby, in tho face of one of the great 
epochs of the world’s history, reminds one of nothing so much as the 
Lord Mayor before whom Jeffreys was brought after the flight of 
James the Second. **The Mayor,” says Lord Macaulay, *'was a 
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simple man who had spent his^ whole life in obscurity, and was 
bewildered by finding himself an important actor in a mighty 
revolution.” Lord Derby had noT passed his whole life in obscurity; 
but he seemed just as much bewildered at finding that he had to play 
a part in a great European crilis as ever the simple Mayor could have 
been. The result in the two cases' is indeed different. The Lord 
Mayor, being doubtless an impulsive man, “ fell into fits and was 
carried to his bod, whence he never rose.” Lord Derby is not impul¬ 
sive ; so he boro up, and made‘speeches for Mr. Gladstone to tear 
into shreds. 

From the 2rst to the lUst utterance of Lord Derby* on these 
matters, from his dispatch of August 12, 1875, to his speech of 
September 11, 1876, the same characteristic reigns thrt)ughout. 
That characteristic is blindness. In the first dispatch and«ln the 
last speech there is the some incapacity to understand what it is that 
is going on. On August 12,1875, the insurrection had been at work 
for more than a month, and Consul Hvlms and Sir Henry Elliot had 
been sending home accounts, not of course of what really had 
happened, but of what this and that Turk told thean had happened. 
The Turks were of course busy lying, and Safvet Pasha was lying 
with greater vigour than all the rest; for he was saying that some 
Turk—who was sent for the purpose of bamboozling men who would 
not be bamboozled—would “ redtess well-founded complaints.” But 
this Turk had clearer notions of what was going on than Lord Derby 
had. He writes to say that the insurrection is daily assuming more 
serious proportions, that Dalmatia sympathizes and helps, that 
Dalmatians and Montenegrins join the patriot ranks, that the 
position of the Servian army looks awkward, that neither Austria 
nor Montenegro is acting exactly as the interests of Turkish tyranny 
would have them act. That is to say, the die had been cast; Eastern 
Europe had risen ; warning had been given to the foul despot at the 
New Romo that the hour of vengeance was come. The Turk saw 
and trembled ; Lord Derby shut his eyes and pottered All that he 
could sec was a local disturbance in Herzegovina. So when the 
first little band of the followers of Mahomet drew the sword, the 
ruler of Romo and l^ersia saw nothing but disturbances in a distant 
comer of Arabia. Irf Lyrd Derby's eyes all that was to be done was 
to stop disturbances, to hindeJr Servians, Montenegrins, and Dalma¬ 
tians from joining in the disturbances. Then come the memorable 
words,— 

“Her Majesty’s Goverament ero of opinion that the Turkish Government 
should rely on their own resources to suppress the insurrection, and should 
deal with it as a local outbreak of disorde/, rather than give international 
importance to it by appealing for support to other powers.” 

Poor bUnd diplomatist! So Leo the Teuth looked calmly on the 
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theological disorder-which began with the teaching of a despised 
monk called Martin Luther. So Antiochos of Syria and Philip of 
Spain thought for a moment that ndt much could come of the local 
disorders which were stirred up by the Maccabees and the Silent 
Prince. In Lord Derby’s eyes the glorious uprising of oppressed 
nations was simply a thing to be suppressed.” He wished it to be 
suppressed; he thought that it-could be suppressed, he would fain 
have seen the tyrant again press his yoke upon his victims, without 
seeking the support of other powcrsc The very phrase shewed that 
Lord Derby did not shrink from the possibility that the tyrant might 
be aided by*other powers .in his work of evil. What is meant by a 
Turkish government “ suppressing a revolt by its own resources ” 
we knowr full well now. Lord Derby himself, in spite of manful 
• efforts tg remain in ignorance, must himself know by this time. I will 
not believe that Lord Derby really wished Jlerzegovina to be dealt 
with then as Bulgaria has been dealt with since. But that is the 
litcrab-aneaning of his words, jvhen he hopes that the revolt may be 
put down by ihe resources of the Turkish Government. Lord Derby 
could not tell then what was to happen in Bulgaria months after¬ 
wards ; hut, if he ever turned a page of modern history, if the man 
who talks thus calmly of Turkish suppression of insurrections had 
read the annals of the Turk even in our own century, he might have 
known what Turks have done in suppressing insxirrcctions, and even 
in dealing with lands where there had been no insurrections. He had 
the same chance as other men of reading the bloody annals of 
Chios and Cyprus and Kassandra. WHicthor Lord Derby knew it or 
not, it was to the doom which had fallen on Chios and Cyprus and 
Kassandra, to«the doom which was to fall on Bulgaria, that Lord 
Derby calmly sentenced the patriots of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Let the insurrection be suppressed—that is, in plain words, let every 
foul deed of malignant fiends be wrought through the length and 
breadth of the revolted lands;—then there would be no difBculties, 
no CQpipHcatio^B, no openings of the Eastern Question; the Turk 
would have his way; the Foreign Office need not be troubled, and 
the Foreign Secretary of England might safely slumber at his post. 

But so it was not to be. The hopes of Lord Derby wore doomed 
to be disappointed. To suppress the insurrection was not quite so 
easy a matter as ho had deemed and hoped. The mighty out¬ 
burst of freedom w'as soon to put on “ international impor¬ 
tance,” oven in the eyes of diplomatists. The resources of the 
Turkish Government failed to put out the fire which had been 
kindled. The men who had drawn the sword for right and freedom 
were not to be overthrown in a moment, even though their overthrow 
was needed to save the English Foreign Office from difficulties and 
complications. Deeper and deeper grew the resolve of the cham¬ 
pions of right to listen to n6ne of the lying promises of their tyrant, 
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to listeu to none of the feeble suggestions of diplomatists, but to 
fight on in the face of Heaven and Earth, in the cause of Heaven 
and Earth, They have fought ?fn; even before their independent 
brethren came to their help, they had beaten back every assault of 
the barbarian invader. Fot months and months the boasted 
resources of the Turkish Government were^unable to suppress the 
insurrection, unable to overcome the*resistance of that little band of 
warriors, warriors worthy to rank with* the men who gathered round 
Alfred at Athelney, or round* Hereward at Ely. Down to this 
moment the insurrection has not been suppressed ; Herzegovirfa has 
not been won back by the barbarian. The native heroes of the 
land, strengthened by their brethren from the Black Mountain, still 
stand victorious on the soil which they have won from the barbariaij, 
and which the barbarian bias failed to win back from theip# The - 
suppression of the insurrection which Lord Derby wished for is 
still, in September, 1870, as it was in August, 1875, a thing which 
diplomatists may long for, but which freedom has b\it little«#eason 
to fear. • 

But meanwhile another insurrection has been^ suppressed ; and 
now the world knows what Turkish suppression of insurrections 
means, Tlic tale of 13ulgarian wrongs need not ho told again. Lord 
Beaconsficld himself perhaps knows by this time how “ an oriental 
people ” have done what all the world, except Lord Beaconsfield, 
knows to be the manner of “ an oriental people.’^ They have done 
as the barbarians of the East have ever done, since the Hebrew put 
his Ammonite captives under saws and under axes of iron, and made 
them to pass through the brick-kiln. The Turk has done after his 
kind; and the voice of England, the voice of mankind, has pro¬ 
nounced sentence on him and his abettors, Servia, which for a 
moment seemed to have been overthrown in her glorious struggle, 
still holds her own, and every moment that she holds her own makes 
it more certain that she will not long be loft without a helper. The 
mightiest people of her race will soon be on the march foy her 
deliverance. Lord Derby, who, tliirteen months back, was thinking 
of suppressing insurrections, will soon have to think what he will do 
when the myriads of Russia come to the help of their brethren in 
blood and faith. Tbey^havo como already ; despotism itself has its 
bounds, and the peace-loving Czar eitlior cannot or will not keep back 
his people from what in their eyes is the holiest of crusades. It has 
come to this, that Englishmen are prepared to sec Russia step in and 
do the work that England should have done. If the Russians ever 
occupy Constantinople, it will be Lord Derby who has placed them 
there. 

It is hardly worth while to go again through the whole tale of 
ministerial incapacity, to use the mildest words. Lord Beaconsfield 
is true to his creed of Asian mysteries. 'He seeks his models among 
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the ancient worthies of his own people. Truly he looks to Abraham 
his &ther and unto Sarah that bare him. Like his great ancestress, 
he takes such pains to assure us that he did not laugh as to provoke 
the retort, “ Nay, hut thou didst laugh.” He recalls too at lea^t 
one exploit of his great ancestor in th^ zeal with which he flies to 
the help of the rulers of Sodom md Gemorrah, It is hardly needful 
again to refute the btfee slanders of the tongue which spoke of the 
doipgs of the tyrant and of the patriot as equal in guilt, and which 
affected to see nothing hut hankering after “ jirovincos ” in the high 
resolyc of the Servian people to do or die for right. Over and over 
again has^ Lord Derby told us that he djd not, and ceuld not, have 
directly instigated the Turkish doings in Bulgaria, Over and over 
again has it been explained to him that nobody ever thought that he 
^ had directly instigated them, that he is .the last man whom anybody 
would feuspect of directly instigating anything. But over and over 
again has it also been explained to him that he has none the less . 
made himself an abettor and an accomplice after the fact, by keeping 
the ‘^glish(^tfleet in a posi&on which all mankind but himself 
believed to be meant as a demonstration in favour of the evil cause. 
There is no need atgain to answer such fallacies as the memorable argu¬ 
ment that, because Christians, Mahometans, and Hindoos could live 
peaceably together under the English government of India, therefore 
Christians and Mahometans can pc^icefuUy live together under the 
Turkish government of South-Eastern Europe. Lord Derby’s earlier 
talk has become a thing of the past. In the process of his education 
he may already have got beyond it; he may be educating himself 
backward to the days when his words on Turkish matters were some¬ 
what different from his recent acts. But Lord Derby himself is 
unhappily a thing of the present, and some of his later sayings are 
still matters of practical importance. At the moment when I write, 
Servian and Turk arc resting on their arms. An effort is being 
made to bring about peace between them, a peace in the negotiation 
of which a representative of England cannot fail to take a leading 
part. It is a rhatter for anxious and painful thought that the repre¬ 
sentative of England at such a moment should be a man who, with 
whatever motives, through whatever causes, whether through 
sheer indifference or sheer incapacity, has, as a^ matter of fact, made 
himself guilty of the blood of Crete and Bulgaria. 

First of all, there was something very ominous, though perhaps 
from one side a little reasoning, in one of the latest sayings of Lord 
Derby. He told his hearers that one of the great principles on 
which he acted was “ strict neutrality while the war lasts.” Taken 
in itself, this last saying of Lord Derby’s is of a piece with his first 
saying about the suppression df the insurrection. According to Lord 
Derby, England, which, in common with the other great powers, is 
bound to be the protector ^of the Christian subjects of the Turk^ 
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England) which is morally bound above all the other great powers 
to undo the wrongs which she has fierself done to them) is to be 
strictly neutral while the war lasts—^that iS) under no circumstances 

is. she to go beyond remonstrance, be the doings of the barbarians 
towards their victims what the^ may. On no account, in no state of 
thingS) is the arm of England to bo strctched.out to give reaji help 
to the oppressed. Como what may, *iet victorious savages change 
the whole of South-Eastern Europe into a howling wilderness, 
England must not lift a weapon te hind'=': them. Come what may, 
we must never do again the good work which we ourselves did at 
Algiers, which Eranco did impcloponncsos, which England,’France, 
and Russia joined to do on the great day of Navarino. While Lord 
Derby has his way, England is never again to strike another blow • 
for right. Such is the frame ‘of mind in which the representative of 
England approaches the nogotiations for peace. Still there is another 
side, even to his blank and chilling words. Who docs not remember 
how Lord Derby, not so very long ago, camforted himself and otiiers 
by saying the war was not likely to spread ? Perhap^ the world 
has b}^ this time learned that Lord Derby^s auguries ^s to probability 
and improbability in such matters arc not quite worth so much as 
they were once thought to be. In defiance of his infallible powers 
of divination, the war has spread, the war is spreading, and he that 
has eyes to see must see that, if if be not stopped by a rcEil and not a 
sham peace, it will soon spread further still. The last reserve of 
Servia, as the Times called it not long back, will soon bo drawn out. 
Russia will have come to her deliverance. We wish for no such 
thing—at least it is only Lord Derby who has driven us to wish for 

it. We had rather see the South-Eastern lands free themselves, or 
be freed by English help, than sec them either the subjects, the 
dependents, or even the grateful elients, of a power which has 
hitherto promised them so much and done for them so little. But 
unless Western diplomacy, Western arms, Western something, is 
quicker than it has been hitherto, that will be the upsho^f all. And 
here we can draw some comfort even from Lord Derby's talk about 
neutrality. Strict neutrality while the war lasts must, in the 
common use of language, imply strict neutrality when the war, 
which was once confined ^to Ilerzcgovina, which has spread from 
Herzegovina to Servia, shall have spread from Servia to Russia. 
Lord Derby has at least promised us that there shall not bo another 
Russian war. If he has bound himself to do nothing for the 
oppressed, he has equally bound himself to do nothing against their 
avengers. 

From Lord Derby indeed this is something. Still this elaborate 
ostentation of neutrality is not exactly the frame of mind in which 
wo should wish to see our representative going forth to the negotia¬ 
tions by which it is hoped that the peace of South-Western Europe 
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may be secured. But Lord B^rby^ we are told, is capable of educa¬ 
tion; he has himself talked of Ijptening to the will of his '^em¬ 
ployers.^' ITow his employers have told him one thing very plainly. 
They have told him that they will not put up with any sham pea6e^ 
that they will not put up with a^y patched-up peace, designed 
simply to stave off any serious settlement, and to let the diplomatists 
slumber for a few years longer. His employers, his teachers, have 
broken with the rotten traditions of the last two or three genera¬ 
tions ; and, if he wishes to be lobked on as their servant or their 
pupil, he must break with them too. The people of England sees, 
whether Lord Derby secs it or not, that negotiations on the basis of 
the staim qao^ negotiations on the basis of merely communal 
■freedoA. for the revolted lands, negotiations on any terms which 
impfy the direct rule of the Turk, are not only wicked, but foolish. 
Negotiation on any of these terms is a criilic, because it is an attempt 
to prolong a state of things which is contrary to the first principles 
of nght. ^But it is more^han a crime; it is a blunder; because it 
is an attempt to prolong a state of things which cannot be prolonged. 
To prolong the ^tatm quo, to grant a merely communal freedom, 
means to prolong the domination of the Turk. The domination of 
the Turk means that th(j nations of south-eastern Europe are to 
remain bondmen in their own land, denied, not merely the political 
rights of freemen, but the common rights of human beings. It 
means that the vast mass of the people of the land shall remain in a 
condition of permanent subjection to a handful of barbarian invaders; 
it means that at any moment the caprice of these invaders may turn 
that permanent subjection into a reign of terror, a reign of every 
excess of insult and outrage and fortune that the perverse wit of an 
" oriental people " can devise. This state of things Lord Beacons 
field and Lord Derby, if left to themselves, will prolong. If they 
are left to settle matters in their own way,* the owls of Bulgaria and 
Herzegovina will never complain of a lack of ruined villages. Mark 
thrfc the bot^,t thing that Lord Derby has ever said, his nearest 
approach that he has made to an acknowledgement of the existence 
of such things as justice and freedom, is when he said that he had 
"no objection ” to exchange this state of things for a better. He 
has no objection to the change ; but he clearly will not do anything 
actively to bring it uhout. But 'Lord Derby's employers and 
educators are of a diflGsrent mind ; they not only have no objection 
to a change, but they have the strongest objection to tho continuance 
of the status quo. Sir Stafford Northcote lately took on himself to 
say that the people do not understand questions of foreign policy. 
They have shown that they understand them a great deal better 
than Sir Stafford Northcote or Lord Derby. They see that, if the 
status quo be maintained, if anything short of practical independence 
be given to the revolted lands, the whole tragedy will soon be 
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played over again. There will be more insurrections, more wars, 
more massacres, and, more awful still, more diplomatic *‘diflB- 
culties'^ and “complications/* ilie people of England demand 
that, now that the Eastern question is “ opened,** it shall be 
settled; they know that settlelnents of this kind are no settle¬ 
ments at all, but simply wretched Tahifts to, stave off a settle¬ 
ment. The people of England have, ^th one voice, declared that, 
however much Mr. Baring may satisfy Sir Henry Elliot,* however 
much Sir Henry Elliot may satisfy Lord Bcaconsfield, none of them 
will satisfy the common emploj^ers of all, if they attempt to make 
a settlement on any terms shott of the practical independenfld of the 
revolted lands. Those lands must bo separated from the direct rule 
of the Turk. Lust December I pleaded for the separation ©f Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; to this demand the universal voice of Englhnd 
has added the separation of Bulgaria, while not a few voices have 
added the separation of Crete. If Lord Derby enters on any 
legislation with the faintest purpose of accepting any terms short of 
these, he will show that his education has not yet been carried at 
all near to the point at which his progress will satisfj^his employers. 

At this time of day it is perhaps hardly needful to answer objections 
about forsaking the traditional policy of^ England, or to reason 
against stupid fear of the llussian bugbear. To the former objection 
the simple answer is that the poliejr of England has for a long time 
been a wrong policy, and that England has made up her mind to 
exchange it for a right policy. England will no more acknowledge, 
if it ever did acknowledge, the base doctrine of Lord Derby that 
we are never to interfere in any matter but where our interest 
demands it. The people, generous in its sentiments, ev(?a when it 
is mistaken as to facts, will never stoop to such teaching at this. 
The people approved the. llussian war, because they were taught to 
believe that the Russian ^war was undertaken in a generous cause. 
Wo must repeat again for the thousandth time that the duty of 
England comes before her interest. We must, at anjt risk, uiklo 
the wrong that wo have done. If to undo that wrong should bring 
the Russians to Constantinople, if it should weaken our empire in 
India, let the Russians come to Constantinople, let our empire in India 
be weakened. Lord Beaeoupfield said that the fleet was sent to Besika 
Bay in pursuit of honour and gldry. The kind of honour and glory 
of which he spoke may perhaps demand tliat the nations of south¬ 
eastern Europe be again pressed down under tho yoke. But the 
people of England have had enough of that kind of honour and 
glory. They have learned that true honour and glory can be won 
only by doing right at all hazards. , 

As for the Russian hobgoblin, no friend of South-Eastern Europe 
wishes to see Constantinople Russian. All that we say is that, if we 
are driven to choose between Turk and Kussian, we will take the 
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BuBsian. But we say this^ not in the interest of England, but in the 
interest of South-Eastern Europe^ We wish to see the now enslayed 
nations grow up for themselves, developing their own energies, 
striking out paths of freedom and progress for themselves. There¬ 
fore we do not wish to see them subjects of Russia. But, if this 
cannot be, if the only choice li'es between a civilized and a barbarous 
despotism, between a despotic which at least secures to its subjects 
the common rights of human beings and a despotism which makes 
no attempt to secure them, we hate no doubt as to which despotism 
we' ought to choose. And we feel that, if things^ come to such a 
choice, the fault will not be oui‘S, butf the fault of those who have 
allowed Russia to take the championship of right out of the hands of 
England. li}ven if it could be shown that the interest of England 
lay bn the side of the worse choice, we should still again say. Let the 
interest of England give way to her duty.* But the notion that Eng¬ 
land has any interest in the matter is simply a worn-out superstition. 
I sSw the other day an argument that it was not for the interest of 
England to allow any strong power to hold the Bosporos. Ilere is 
the wicked old,doctrine that the strength of one nation must be the 
weakness of another. The stronger the power that holds the Bosporos 
the better, provided it be a native power. But if the folly and weak¬ 
ness of our diplomatists have decreed that it should be held, not by a 
native but by a Russian power, wc shall lament the result, but we 
shall fail to see how the interest of England is involved. The only 
ground on which it has ever been pretended that our interest is 
touched in the matter, has been because it is said that the presence 
of Russia on the Bosporos would block our path to India. But our 
path to India does not lie by the Bosporos, but bj^ Suez; and if Egypt 
could be transferred from its present merciless tyrant to the rule of 
England or of any other civilized power, it would be the greatest of 
boons for all the inhabitants, Mahomet^p and Christian, of that 
unhappy land. 

When I ap asked what is to be done, I say again what I said in 
December, with such changes as have been made needful by the 
events of the last nine months. Bosnia, Turkish Croatia, Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria, and Crete must be delivered from the immediate rule of 
the Sultan. This is the least that outrage(LEi\rope can accept. This is 
the commission which Lord Derby hbs received in the plainest terms 
from his employers and educators. And the word Bulgaria must 
not be limited to the land north of Hmmus, which alone bears that 
name in our maps. The Bulgarian folk and speech, the remains of the 
kingdom of Samuel, reach far to the south of the mountains, and a large 
part of the worst deeds of the Turk have been done south of the moun¬ 
tains. This is the mimmum, the least which can be demanded in the 
name of outraged humanity. All those lands must be put in a position 
not worse than the position of Roumania now, not worse than the 
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position of Servia before the war. It is in no way Hampering or'em¬ 
barrassing the Government, to quote a favourite party cry of the 
moment, to give them, in answer t^LordDerby^s own request, these 
plain instructions. The exact boundaries of the new states to be 
formed, the exact form of govenflment to be set up in each, the princes, 
if they are to have princes, who are tube chosen for each, these are 
points of detail which wo leavo to the assembled wisdom of Europe. 
We may criticize any definite proposal%vhen it is made? it is not 
our business to make definite proposals beforehand. Let Turkish 
rule cease, and, though one change may be better than another, toy 
change will bo Ibettcr than Turkish rule. As for Serviap,*no one 
will stop to discuss the insolent paper which was put forth by 
the baffled barbarian who tries to win by fraud what he ha&found . 
that he cannot win by arnls. The Turk has wrought hi^*evil 
deeds in Servia, but he 1ms not conquered Servia; the impudent 
demands which go on the assumption that he has conquered Servia 
must be thrust down his own barbaritai throat. Let Serviw- bo 
not worse off than she was before the war; let tho rovdlicd lands 
be not worse off than Servia ; this is tho programme of tho people of 
England. Details they leave to those whose business it is to settle 
them; but their minds are made up as to the root of the matter. 
Less than I have just said they will not have. 

Events do indeed pass quickly, • Between the writing of the last 
paragraph and its revision, the insolence of the barbarian himself 
has been outshone. The lowest bellowcr in the Oxford mob could 
not depart farther from truth, farther from reason, farther from 
decency, than Lord Bcaconsfield did in his notorious speech at Ayles¬ 
bury. AVhen the new Earl told the world that to speak the truth 
about Turkish “atrocities’’ was a greater “atrocity” than to do 
them, it was hard not to remember that there is but one livins: 
statesman of whom it has been said that he says the first thing 
that comes into his head, and lakes his chance of its being: 
true. When we go on and read the monstrous ^iastatem^ts 
which Lord Beaconsfield was not ashamed to make with regard to 
the affairs of Servia, it is hard not to reflect on that curious rule of 
conventional good breeding by which to call such misstatements by 
their plain English name ^s deemed a greater offence than to make 
them. But the Psalmist’s phrase of “ them that speak leasing,” 
Gulliver’s phrase about saying “tho thing that is not,” may perhaps 
be allowed even in those serene regions where the new Earl tells us 
that he walks. And truly Lord Beaconsfield’s babble about Servia— 
not “ coffee-house babble,” but babble doubtless over some stronger 
liquor—was, if any human utterance ever was, “the thing that is not,” 
Lord Beaconsfield, by his own account, should have talked about 
barley; he perhaps meant, instead of talking about barley, to sow 
the wild oats of his new state of being, Thfe one thing of importance 
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in tMs strange harangue is Lord Beaconsficld’s distinct assertion 
that the revolted lands shall' not be free. The people of England 
have distinctly said that they shall bo free. Whose voice is to bo 
followed P ‘ To which of the two will Lord Derby listen as -his 
educator? To which of the two‘will ho yield obedience as his 
employer? 

After Lord Beaconsfield’s display at Aylesbury all earlier displays, 
as we come back to them/seom tame. There is^ for instance/the 
paltry cavil, the last straw at which the despairing advocates of evil 
clutch, the slander that the revolted lands are unworthy, incapable of 
freedom.* Will they become more worthy, more capable, by remain¬ 
ing in bondage ? In diplomatic circles it would seem that men learn 
the aii of swimming without ever going into the water, that they learn 
the of riding without ever mounting a horse. The lesson of free¬ 
dom can bo learned only in the practice of freedom. There may be 
risks, there may be difficulties; some men have been drowned in 
learning the art of swim^iing; still, that art cannot be learned 
on dry Ijfiud. We appeal to reason; wc appeal to experience; 
diplomatic caviUers shut their eyes to both. Go to Servia; go to 
Montenegro; sec what free Servia, what freer Montenegro, has 
done, and bo sure that free Bulgaria will do as much. 

Last of all, the programme which I have just sketched, the 
programme which the people of'England have accepted, the pro¬ 
gramme which Lord Beaconsfield scoffs at, is only a minimnm. It 
is the least that can be taken; if more can bo Itad, so much 
the better. Such a programme is in its own nature temporary; 
any programme must be temporary wliich endures the rule of the 
Turk in any comer of Europe. But such a programme is not tempo¬ 
rary in the sense in which the makeshifts of diplomatists, the mainte¬ 
nance of the statnH quo and the like, are temporary, llestoro the sta(u>^ 
quo, grant anything short of practical independence, and all that has 
been done, all that has been suffered, during the last year will have 
to be done and suffered over again. If we free the revolted lands, 
even if wc leave the lands which are not revolted still in bondage, we 
leave nothing to he done over again; we only leave something in 
front of us still to be done. Wo make a vast step in advance; we 
etilarge the area of freedom, even if we do not W'holly wipe out the 
area of bondage. To maintain, or rather to restore, the status quo is to 
moke the greatest of all steps backwards; it is to enlarge the area of 
bondage at the expense of the area of freedom. The programme of the 
status quo, the programme of Lord Beaconsfield, points nowhore; the 
programme of the people of England points distinctly in front. We 
will have New Borne somc^ day ; if Mr, Grant Duff can give it us at 
once, so much the better. The conversion of Mr. Grant Duff—for a 
conversion it may surely be called—is one of the most remarkable 
phases of tho whole business. Mr. Grant Duff has never been held to 
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be rash or sentimental; he has never been th’ought likely to say or do 
anythmg windy or gusty or frothy; to-quote some of the epithets to 
which those who set facts, past and present, before the traditions of 
diplomatists have got pretty well seasoned. Only a few weeks ago, 
some of us were tempted to look pn Mr. Grant Duff as almost as cold¬ 
blooded as Lord Derby himself. •All is now changed. Mr. Grant Duff 
undertakes to lead us to the walls of C^nstantiifople; and, where he 
undertakes to lead, no one can be called fod-hardy for foUowing. There 
is no need even to dispute about such a detail as the particular ruler 
whom Mr. Grant Duff has chosen to place on the throne of the Leos and 
the Basils. Mr. Grant Duff perhaps had better opportunities than 
most of us for judging of the Duke of Edinburgh’s qualifications for 
government. At any rate wo may bo certain of one thing; h^s rule 
would be better than the rule of any Sultan. The examples of Servia 
and Montenegro, the example of Sweden—even the example of Irance 
—might, one would have tliought, done something to get rid of the 
qxieer superstition that none can reign whoso fathers have not reigyied 
before them. A man who had had some practice in ruling^an experi¬ 
enced colonial governor for instance, miglit perhaps seem better fitted 
for the post than one who is a prince, and, as far as know, only a 
prince. But here again it would be foolish to dispute about details. 
Any civilized ruler would be better than any barbarian. And Mr. 
Grant Duff’s proposal for the emplpymcnt of Indian officials is at all 
events wise and practical. Our platform then is simple. The more 
impetuous fervour of Mr. Gladstone leads us to a certain point, which 
is the least with which we can put up. The colder reason of Mr. 
Grant Duff leads us to a further point, to which wc shall be delighted 
to follow him thither if wc can, and, if he assures as that.wc can, no 
one can have any reason to doubt his assurance. Lord Derby then 
has his lesson ; he has his commission. His teachers, his employers, 
have spoken -their mind. The least we ask is the freedom of the 
revolted lands; but wc take this only as a step to the day when the 
New Home shall be cleansed from barbarian rule. There may be risks, 
there may be difficulties; but the Turk woxdd liardly Ce so mad as 
to stand up against six great powers. Three stich powers have in past 
times been enough to bring him to reason. If the trembling despot 
dares to dispute the will^of his masters, ho must again be taught a yet 
more vigorous form of the Tsame,lesson wliich was taught him when 
France cleansed Peloponnesus of the destroying Egyptian, when 
England, France, and Russia joined to crush the power of the Turk 
in the harbour of Pylos, The blinded ministers of that day could 
see in the good work nothing but an “untoward event.” England 
now is wiser. Her people will have quite another name in their 
mouths, if the obstinacy of the harbariali should again draw upon 
him such another stroke of righteous vengeance. 

Edward A. Freeman. 
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Who are the men -who made'the Japanese revolution, and who now 
maintain and defend its principles ? 

What are the chances of the popularity of the Japanese revolution 
coijtinuing P 

What, then, will be the duration of the present ^settled order of 
things ; and, will English ideas continue for an indefinite period to 
gain ground in the country of the Rising Sun ? 

These are questions much oftener asked than answered, although 
the fiUstual history of the Japanese Revolution is to be found recorded 
in a great number of books. ‘ 

The first question—like many questions about Japan—can be 
more easi)^y answered ncg^atively than positively. The revolution 
was not made by any one man, nor by any very small group of men. 
The Emperor, formerly known as the Mikado, in whose name it was 
made, and by the influence of the authority of whose name its 
principles are still protected, had no share whatever in its concep¬ 
tion or execution. That which was nominally a revolution of the 
Daimios, was in fact a revolution of their councillors. Each 
Daimio was assisted—or, rather, controlled, in the government of his 
feudal province by a small council chosen from among his retainers. 
The members of these councils were, as a rule, selected for ability 
by the council itself. They drew but little pay, and in their manner 
of life were not to be distinguished from the other retainers of the 
feudal prince. It is but little known that Daimios and their coun¬ 
cillors alike hated the Tycoons. I will assume that my readers 
understand the position which had been held for five hundred years 
by these mayors of the palace, who supported the Mikado, in whose 
nahae they ioilcd, by a dole of twenty thousand pounds a year for 
the maintenance of the court at the ancient capital. The revolution 
had, of course, to be made in the Mikado’s name; but it was not to 
be expected that a god-king, who had never been outside his palace, 
and who had never, according to many, sot foot to earth oven within 
his palace walls, would have the energy or develop the power to 
take a leading part in the revolutionary movement. During the 
revolution the Mikado, gift^ as he is with a gentle and fair 
disposition, acted as he has acted since, namely by approving without 
hesitation, although with actual knowledge, of everything done in 
his name. His present position as Emperor was expressed to me by 
a Japanese gentleman in these words—“ He never says ‘ No/ only 

(1) An add^'tional chapter for “ Great Britain." 
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* Yea * ”—a sentence -vrliicli would doubtless gratify the heart of 
Earl Eussell. Made in this man^s haitie, the revolution was carried 
through by the councillors of th§ Duimios, with the approval of 
their patrons. The Tycoon’s government had never bben popular 
with the Daimios. All Japanese history is a record of their partial 
rebellions. Since Commodore Perry'sJanding on the coast of Japan-, 
the Tycoons had happened to bo haughiy men, who had given more 
than usual offence to the feudal princes, ^vhile the presence of the 
foreigner had caused the war exactions to press more heavily upon 
them, and at the same time had excited the agricultural population. 
All these facts tftld one way, and behind the Daimios were tJie ablest 
of their councillors, who saw in revolution not only a great career 
for themselves, but also a chance of a brilliant future fo^ that 
country which almost every Japanese loves more than he loves Jife. 
The Satsuma and Choshiiijclans were the strongest that took part in 
the revolution ; but that it was the councillors, and not the princes, 
who really led, is clear when wc remomb^ that the reigning prince 
of Satsuma was a child, and the reigning prince of Choshm a fool. 

The revolution is sometimes said to have been directed against 
foreign influence. Foreign influence was a prefext. Some of 
the murders of foreigners by armed retainers o^thc feudal nobles 
wore caused by a breach of Japanese eti(Juette by the victims, but 
most of tho attacks are now known to have been made out of a 
fixed purpose of embroiling the Tycoon with bis foreign friends. 
The j’cvolutionary leaders know, as well as the Tycoon knew, that 
tlie foreign influence was certain to endure ; and on the other Land, 
in spite of the Queen’s presents to the Tycoon, Sir Harry Purkes 
was more friendly to the revolution than he was to the government 
at the capital, Okubo, the present prime minister, and his leading 
colleagues were councillors of Daimios. Contrary to the prevailing 
English belief, there has been no change of government in Japan 
since the revolution, although there has been a certain shifting of 
persons. The men who made tho armed revolution still direct tjiat 
strange, peaceful, revolutionary government, which 4^^®tly rules 
Japan on revolutionary principles through dgspotic forms, and in the 
name of a heavcn-desccnded Mikado cnci^ed by a halo of all but 
actual divinity. , 

“But Iwakura,” say some, who have heard or read a little of 
Japanese politics, “ Iwakura, tho foreign minister, who for a time 
was hero, and Shimadzu Saburo, the great conservative chief—^have 
not they held power, or rather fallen from it ? ” No. Iwakiira was 
a courtier. A “ courtier ” in Japan meant one of the poetic, highly 
cultured, but un-energetic men, who surrounded tho Mikado in, his 
seclusion in the ancient capital. He was the ablest of the courtiers, 
and was valuable to the revolution through his station; but the 
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courtiers, so far as they'haTe been used, bave been the instruments * 
of those able, pushing democr&ts/the former councillors of the feudal 
barons. What energy can be hbpod for in men, however talented 
and however learned, who were the courtiers of a god-king, immured 
in that cathedral city of the East, the ancient capital, formerly 
Miako, and now Kiyoto—for, even c&pitals change their names every 
few years in the revolutionary land of Japan P As for Shimadzu 
Saburo, on the other hand* he is the uncle of the young prince of 
Satsuma, who is at the head of the most powerful of the clans. 
That is to say, he is the foremost man among the Scotchmen of 
Japan, - It happens th,at he is a Scotch Tory, while^Snost of his clan 
are Eadicals—still, he is the first man of that people who fill every 
office,^ military or civil, for which they have a candidate ready. 
Theijp are not very many of them, but* their numbers seem to be the 
only limit to the places which they hold. Shimadzu’s brother, the 
late prince of Satsuma, who died, I think, just before the revolution, 
was-a man so able that, ha^ ho lived, he would perhaps have changed 
the whole,^uture of his country. Living as he did in pre-revolution¬ 
ary days, ho had to confino himself to manufacturing Bohemian 
glass, building steamboats without foreign aid, and setting up a 
telegraph line in his own county. But even as singular an event 
as the rule of an ex-Daii^lio may come to pass in Japan. Since his 
fall the ex-Tycoon—a very able man—^has spent his time in shooting 
and sketching after the manner of his ancestors; but it is now 
begiiming to be rumoured that it is far from improbable that the 
cx-Tycoon, who ten years ago was called by us the Emperor of 
Japan, may one of these days accept office in the revolutionary 
government carried on in the name of the Mikado. Shimadzu 
Sahuro is so violent a Tory that he is exposed to much ridicule in 
Japan. In 1874 his time was taken up with writing a book called 
“Bemmo,” an elaborate attack on Christianity, which has been 
translated into English, but of which I saw the Japanese edition, 
wi^ih cuts of all the Christian miracles. In 1875 he again turned ^ 
his attentioit to politics. The edict against officials having their 
heads shaved had no fiercer opponent. lie was a member of the 
council of state, and the day after the first intimation of the desire 
of the Government that officials should wear European dress appeared, 
he came down to the council with the hair of the sides of the scalp 
more firmly gunxmed up over the shaven part than ever, with one 
coolie to carry a mat for him to sit on among his colleagues (who 
of course wero all seated in high velvet chairs,) another coolie to 
carry his pipe, and a third coolie to pull out over his feet the 
brocaded trousers, which train behind a Japanese gentleman of the 
old school. He became in the course of the year exceedingly dis¬ 
satisfied with the Government. While I was in Japan, in the 
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autumn, he made a great speech at the council in farour of wax 
with the Corea, which he advocated ctiefly for the purpose, he said,, 
of giving employment to the late iSamurai, or two-sworded followers 
of'the Daimios. Of .this dangerous class he is the accepted repre¬ 
sentative. When the Oovemfiient decided to try and settle the 
Corean difficulty by peaceful means, Shimadzu j*esigned his member¬ 
ship of the council. Eight general officers in the army, all belonging 
to the Satsuma clan, resigned on the same night, and the Govern¬ 
ment expected a rising in the southern provinces. Kone took place, 
but it would not have been unwelcome to the men in power at *the 
capital. They believe that the army can be. trusted, and •that any 
Conservative rising can be put down, while the opportunity would 
be taken to carry out some rather dangerous reforms. At th^ same • 
time, as most of the superior* officers in the army, from tho»fiom- 
inaiider-in-chief downward®, are Satsuma men, the confidence of the 
Government in the forces of the Mikado shows that Japanese patriot¬ 
ism must be stronger than any local feeling in the minds of the most 
distinguished of Shimadzu’s fellow clansmen. * 

»Such is the Radicalism of the Mikado’s govemjaent, that any 
Englishman, whatever may be his politics, cannot fail to feel much 
sympathy with the Japanese Conservatives. The students trained 
in England and America must be personally offensive to them in the 
highest degree, and many of the sfets of the Government which are, 
I am bound to say, regarded with indifference by the people, display 
a want of reverence for the past which can only be described as 
shameless. The selling for old metal of some of the most important 
monumental bronzes in the world, was nominally, in many cases, the 
act of the priests. In some cases it was undoubtedly the act of the 
Government itself, and the Government could at once have put a stop 
to the practice, had it chosen to do so. I have it, upon very high 
authority, that the Government proposed to sell Dai-Butz, a 
bronze and silver Buddha, sixty feet high, which is unequalled in 
Eastern religious art, and that this act of Vandalism was prevented 
only by the interference of some of the foreign ministers. I may 
add, that the “guardian figures” at the gates of the Temple at 
Kamakura, where the great Buddha stands, were destroyed by fire, 
and such has been the dpcline of religious sentiment among the 
people, that they could only be restored by a subscription among the 
European residents at Yokohama! The Japanese government aro 
suspected of a strong wish to destroy the tombs of the Tycoons at 
Tokio (formerly Yeddo), where there is another magnificent relic of 
the past, the Loo Ohoo gates, bronze doors set up out of moneys paid 
as tribute by Loo Choo to Japan in tl^e Middle Ages. All these 
monuments of which 1 have spoken are Buddhist, and Buddhism is 
the religion of twp-thirds of the inhabitants of Japan; but it is not 
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the established creed, ■which is the mysterious pure Shintoo. The 
greatest temple in the capital was burnt down some years ago, and 
the ipcendiaries were hanged in f875, while I was in Japan. They 
were Huddhist priests, and had destroyed their temple because it 
had been ‘^purified by order of the Government—«.(?., converted 
into a Shintoo temple. The 'Government state that they have not 
confiscated Buddhist temples; but have only “purified” those whioh 
had been Shintoo, and W'hich, under the influence of the Tycoons, 
had become Buddhist—for the Tycoons belonged to the faith of the 
majority, and not to the faith of the Mikado. 

To shbw how radical is the Governrrfent of Japan, and how' utterly 
disregardful of vested^rights w'herc public interests are at stake, I 
w’ill n^fer to a matter in which a change is about to be mode, which 
would hardly be approved, except under the pressure of desperate 
necessity, by western Badicals. The retainers, now strong and poor, 
while their ex-masters are w'eak and rich, are going to j^lundcr thetn 
for ihe benefit of the fatherland. At the time when the revolution 
was made, the great sagacity of the leading men led them to patch 
up everything,for a time. To the cx-Tycoon was given a province, 
which has since been taken from him. To the Daimioa w^as given 
one-tenth of their former incomes, free of every kind of charge, so that 
Satsuma, for instance, who had had an army and a fleet to keep up, 
and a province to rule, out of eight hundred thousand pounds a year, 
has received eighty thousand pounds a year to play with, ever since 
the revolution. The retainers got nothing, except some posts, and 
those who were not sulficiently clever or instructed to become 
officers, civil or military, have had to earn their living by dragging 
miniature hansoms about the streets, and in some cases have bogged 
their bread. Taxafion now begins to press ; the Government is poor 
in proportion to its wants, and the result is that, although they were 
only fixed six or seven years ago, the pensions of the llaimios arc to 
be reduced. It is perfectly safe to take this step, and the European- 
trained Japg,nese regard with astonishment a stranger who asks any 
other question in relation to the proposed change. If you hint that 
it is not, perhaps, quite just, the answer at once is, “These persons 
do nothing whatever for the money they receive.” At the same 
time, such is the astonishing strength gf patriotism in Japan, that 
it is very possible that when the e3^-Daimios are told that they must 
pay for the perfecting of the revolution, they ■will cheerfully and 
willingly submit. 

An inspection of the Japanese “new Doomsday-Book” shows that 
some, at all events, of the Daimios are not “ doing nothing” in all 
senses, for some of the i^ames may be recognised as those of men 
who are working hard to enable themselves to take a place among 
those of their countrymen who are masters of the foreign learning. 
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The gentleman who, but for the revolution, would have been Prince 
of Awa, is an undergraduate at Oxford. His income is returned, at 
£25,000 a year. The ex-Prince of Hizan, whoso income is returned 
at* £35,000 a year, is living in London with his family. ' His 
territorial title, and that of Satsuma, are not the only ones on the 
list which are dear to lovers of oriental ware.^ “Kanga,” with his 
£90,000 a year, is suggestive of red* and gold- There arc about 
thirty ex-Daimios, who have, at presenl, incomes of over £20,000 
a year a-piecc, but all arc now pensioners of the State. Their names 
appear in a pension list, and the total amount voted under the Itead 
of pensions is £2,800,000 a year. This is a lai:go item in the accounts 
of Japan. The revenue and the expenditure bf tho country each 
stands at £9,000,000 and odd. The pensions are half as much again. 
as the military cxj)cnditure, five times the cost of the navy, ai^d five 
limes the interest on tha debt. The country is democratically 
organized, although under despotic forms. Money is wanted on all 
sides for the splendidly efficient services which have been sst on 
foot. In army, navy, education, post-office, lighthouse?, railroads, 
statistics, Japan wants to be on a level with the European world. 
Money must he found. On the other hand, trade is rather de¬ 
creasing than increasing; tea and silk are the cliief exports, and 
Japanese tea is peculiar, and docs not easily find new markets, while 
the growth of tho silk trade in* Italy is doing serious damage to 
Japan. Tinder these circumstances, it is not strange that there 
should be an outcry for the reduction of tho pensions. There would 
be such an outcry in all countries, but in Europe it would be without 
result. In Japan the reduction of the Haimios’ pensions will 
probably take place. Okuraa, the finance minister, is a»clever man, 
but what can ho do ? Public opinion bids him fall upon the nobles. 
Their pensions, It must be observed, arc already liable to taxation, 
and they have boon reached hy the heavy income tax, which took 
about a tenth of their incomes last year. 

There is but one new commercial prospect that seems^opening; for 
Japan. Tho Government is at present engaged on a*praiseworthy, 
attempt to introduce sheep, with the view of converting the hills 
into pasture land. If this can ever be done, the population and the 
wealth of Japan may •be, enormously increased. Tho hills cover 
two-thirds of the country; tho forests that once stood on them have 
all been cut, not a stick of timber has been planted, and no use 
whatever is made of the mountain tracts. 

There are two points arising out of the matters I have just 
mentioned, in which Japan stands before the average of European 
powers; and one in which she stands^ at least before some—^her 
finance accounts may be taken without suspicion. The services in 
which Japan stands so well are lighthouses and post-offices. 1 have 
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brfore me as I write the annual report of the Postmaster-General 
for 1875. The foreign post-o^ce service was first introduced into 
Japan for trial on one road only in* 1871. In four years Japan has 
beaten Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, and Greece. Three 
thousand five hundred post offices ha'^e been already opened, and the 
increase of letters ported is st the rate of fifty per cent, a year. 
As the Postmaster-General sa^s in his report, “The enormous increase 
of fifty-sil per cent, on the revenue of the preceding year is due 
. . . to the rapid progress of civilisation,” He may well call the 
progress extraordinary, and the chief factor in producing the result 
has been* the personal cleverness of the Japanese people. Lot any 
one sit down with books alone to make a steam engine, and he will 
.have seme idea of the quickness to learn foreign arts which the 
Japafiase display. The present ministe'r for foreign affairs, as well 
as the late Prince of Satsuma, constructed engines in this manner. 
Every element of foreign civilisation has been introduced into Japan 
with the latest improvements which it has received. The Japanese, 
very properly, will have everything of the best, and their lighthouse 
system may be ^taken as an example. They already have thirty- 
three lighthouses at work, which are models to any country in the 
world. 

All these services cost money, and there still may come a con¬ 
servative reaction to the cry of “ keeping down the rates.” To hang 
the whole of the students who have been educated abroad, to restore 
their swords to the Samurai, and to strip the guards of their tunics 
and kepis, and give them back theii* armour of ton years ago, is a 
policy which may commend itself to Shimadzu Saburo, but is not 
within the boimds of possibility. The land-tax has increased, but 
the people are still on the whole contented, and their rulers are 
sufficiently clever to watch the signs of the times, and to be guided 
by public opinion. There are some Europeans living in Japan who 
hold the opposite view- Groaning under the somewhat ignorant 
Hadacalism qf the newly appointed local officials, they will tell you 
that the couniry has become a “prig’s paradise,” and that the reform 
movement will be at least checked, if not wholly suspended, by a 
return to power of the old feudal chiefs. They point out that in the 
powerful southem province, or as it mighfr rather be called, the 
feudal and tributary kingdom of Satsuma, the Mikado’s officers 
possess but little power, and they believe that the attitude of the 
Prince of Satsuma towards the Mikado may at any moment become 
that of the Dukes of Burgundy towards the Kings of France. The 
“ Pakeba-Maories ” of this part of the world, the Englisb Japanese, 
who, having lived ten years, at Yokohama, think that they can tell 
“modem Kiyoto ” from “ old Satsuma,” will assure you that the reform 
movement foils to perform that 'which it has promised, and that it 
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cannot give efficient goyernment because of the state of the finances. 
All that 1 can say upon the point is that everywhere in Japan the 
travdler sees all the outward sigils of good goyeminentj the only 
exception-^the state of the bridges—^not being imiiortant in a 
country where there are hardfy any horses, and hardly any heavy 
vehicles. When war with Cor^a was. .threatened in the autumn of 
last year, the NicAi Nichi Shimbunj one of the native newspapers of 
the capital, spoke of the G-overnment as* likely to go intop a foreign 
war in order to stifle discontent at home, and called this the &tal 
policy of Napoleon The answer is that the Government* did 

not go to war, but, on the contrary, successfully resisted the strong 
pressure which was put upon it by the war party: and those among 
the foreign ministers who know the country best believe that 4ihere is, 
little reason to fear for the future of Japan. ^ • 

My mention just now o£thc post-office reminds me of one of the 
grievances of the Japanese against this country, the existence of which 
is a slight bar to our influence becomings even greater than it*is at 
present. Why should England refuse to follow the United States 
into a postal convention Avith Japan, and to accord her a position 
which we give to a backward country like Greece ? binder so honest 
and careful a government as the Japanese, the retention of our 
separate post-office at Yokohama is a blunder almost fit to rank with 
the want of courtesy shown in connection with the monstrous claim 
of sporting rights in Japan set up by British subjects and backed by 
British power. I should go so far as to believe that extra-territoriality 
itself might with safety be given up in Japan. The Japanese would 
then allow foreigners to reside anywhere in the country, the splendid 
mines would then be worked with foreign capital and under foreign 
direction, to the benefit both of Japan and Great Britain. As I have 
named the mineral wealth of the country, in which lies her future 
chance of an extended trade, let me explain that there is scarcely a 
part of tho empire which does not contain minerals. Cool is 
plentiful in the north; gold, copper, tin, lead, iror^ iron fi|j.nd, 
plumbago, antimony, copperas, cobalt, and sulphur ffee abundant; 
there is much marble, rock-salt, amber, fire-clay, porcelain-clay, 
petroleum, alum, rock-crystal, and some silver. With the excep¬ 
tion of coal, these nnne/als are scattered all over the southern 
islands. Without going so far, however, as at present to give up 
extra-territoriality, there is much that could be done in tho removal 
of small causes of irritation. Fuss, fidget, and bluster are not the 
best means of making frionds with a young power, whose help in the 
North Pacific wo may one day need. As an example of our less 
pleasant dealings with tho Japanese, let me quote the heads of the 
shooting question. Englishmen, in the pursuit of their favourite 
amusement of shooting all over the country, have at times killed 
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.poultry; and slightly wounded inhabitants. The Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, rightly careful of the lives and property of its subjects; not 
unnaturally objected; and proposed a system of shooting regulations 
combined wfbh game laws, which was acknowledged to be reasonable. 
The Government offered to do the 'police work necessary for the 
enforcement of the game laws, to protect English sport, and they con¬ 
sented that offences under them should be heard by the foreign 
consular courts, but they aslced that a table of fines should be agr^d 
on before hand, so as to secure uniform treatment for all foreigners; 
and that these fines should go to the Government to recognise its right, 
and to compensate the informers. In the only other similar case of 
penalties inflicted on foreigners—namely, fines under customs regu- 
.lations«*-the fines are specially fixed for all foreigners, and go to the 
Japaflopse Government. The Japanese'only ask that this precedent 
should bo followed. All the powers, except England, offered to 
concede the point, but Sir Harry Parkes expects that the Japanese 
shallrfind shooting for England and protect it by game laws, and 
that the paftry fines shall go to England, who is thus to benefit by 
the acts of her own criminals. 

I named just now, as one reason for our trying to extend our already 
great influence in Japan, the possibility that a time will come when 
Japan might bo a useful* ally to us in the North Pacific. Such is 
the efficiency of the Japanese forces that a mere statement of their 
number should be accompanied with a reminder of tlicir serious 
value. Their navy employs 4,214 men, all drilled under English 
instructors. All Japanese are liable to military service in the army, 
but the actual regular force—the whole of which would have been 
landed on the coast of China from seven to ten days after the 
declaration of war, had not war been prevented by the action of 
Sir T. F. Wade, two years ago—consists, on a war footing, of 
49,930 men. On a peace footing, the army consists of 35,320 men, 
of whom 2,460 are artillery, 1,230 engineers, 440 military train, 
720,garrison troops, and 30,080 infantry, including the imperial 
guard. There is only one regiment of cavalry. The effectiveness 
of the Japanese army is immensely increased by the fact that the 
great steam navigation company which owns some of the finest 
steamers in the world, is only the Japfinese Government under 
another name, and the whole of the •ships running to Shanghai are 
liable at a moment’s notice to be used for the conveyance of troops. 
There can be little doubt that, hud war broken out between China 
and Japan two years ago, the Japanese would have taken Pekin; 
although, looking to the fact that the population of Japan is but 
little over 33,060,000, it is possible that Pekin would have proved a 
Moscow. 

There is one future suggested by the military statistics I have just 
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given, which would be even brighter than that of having Japan 
for our firm friend in the Pacific.. jShall I be accused of dreaming 
dreams if I ask whether it would not be a happy thing that the 
Pacific should be neutralised ? The states at present bordering 
upon that ocean, or wholly situated within its limits, have not yet 
followed those of Europe into reckless militaiy expenditure. Japan 
is entering upon that course; and* can we blame her when we 
remember the perpetual presence of a Eussian squudroh upon her 
coasts P Australia has no army,•America desires no triumph of the 
sword, and Eussia alone of all the Pacific powers is quspect^d of. 
ambitious designs. Would !t not be possible to induce th^ European 
I^owcrs to agree to support the datus qtw in the Pacific, and to 
recommend the island Powers of that ocean to put down their 
armies, and apply their rev'enues to public works and purpdfecs of 
trade, of art, and of civilisation ? 

I have answered, as well as I can, the questions with which I set 
out, but it is impossible to satisfy oven one’s self as to the accuracy of 
statements which concern so strange a country as Japan? What can 
be, or ever has been, in the history of the world, mpre singular than 
the combination of the extreme democracy of the spirit of its govern¬ 
ment with the blind tradition that is personified in the Mikado? 

T said above that the Mikado had taken but little part in public 
aflairs. The marvellous fact is that, in so revolutionary a country, 
he should be there at all, IHs ancestors have reigned for 2,536 
years at least, and his style, with magnificent simplicity, runs 

Mutsuhito, by the grace of Heaven, Emperor of Japan, seated on 
a throne occupied by one dynasty from time immemorial.^' 

1 ought to explain what I mean by the phrase, ‘‘ English influ¬ 
ence in Japan.” The diplomatic power of the English Government 
is perhaps greater than that of any other single foreign country at 
the court of Tokio, but it is not overwhelming; and were I thinking 
of it alone I should not speak of the English influence in Japan in 
the very strong terms that I have used. Japan pla^s off America 
against the European Powers, and by the spread of Eussian dominion 
in Saghalien and towards the Corea, Japan is brought into close 
relations with a state the diplomacy of which has always been 
superior to that of England? and which is represented at Tokio 
by Mr. Struve, the once-dretfded secretary of the Government of 
Turkestan, who has never shown his great talent more clearly 
than in persuading the English community in Yokohama, and his 
colleagues at the capital, that garden parties aro his only thought. 
Thus the English diplomatic influence, although the greatest, does 
not stand alone. In the organization pf the services of Japan, the 
English do not take even the first place, for the French have the 
law and the army (though a change is being made), while the 
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EngUati have, to themselves onl^ the navy and the mint; but 
the services are passing rapidly into the hands of the Japanese 
themselves. 

The Japanese Government now employs only about a third as 
many Eutopeans altogether as were Anployed four years ago. The 
day is near at hand ^hen a few French lawyers, acting as inter¬ 
preters of the Code Civil, will be the only foreign servants in the pay 
of the Japanese. But it musl not be supposed from these facts that 
the English influence will decrease «vhen Englishmen have ceased to 
servd the Government of Japan. The external trade of Japan is, and 
seems likely to continue.to be, in English hands. Yokohama and 
Hiogo are English towns. The Chinese are gaining ground in the 
treaty ports, but the Chinese influence in these days is the influence 
of England in another shape. In spite of the use of the Chinese 
character by the cultivated Japanese, the language of trade, as 
between the Chinese and Japanese in the treaty ports, is the English 
tongue. Many of the Chinese merchants are English subjects, 
coming as tHfey do from Hong Kong. Moreover, and above all, the 
political influences of England and of America combine to lead the 
Japanese to the use of English as the oflicial language. This policy 
is backed by all considerations of convenience in the case of an island 
power situated in the Pacififc, the language of which is English, and 
trading but little with any country except America, England, the 
English Colonies and the thoroughly English treaty ports of China. 
The defeat of France, by Germany, in the war of 1870, has operated 
in the same direction. The military, legal and financial prestige of 
French administration had caused the Japanese statesmen to copy the 
general governmental organization of France. Since the war 
Americans have stepped into many of tho posts which Frenchmen 
used to fill, and the training of a few Japanese military students at 
Berlin has not afiectod the general result. 

The rise of European influence in Japan has been accompanied by 
a patriotic rpvulsion against that which was formerly the chief 
foreign influeAce—^namely, the Chinese. Wo may compare the 
patriotic rage against Germany, and the destruction of German 
influence which has accompanied the opening of Bussia to western 
thought. Chinese influence was once*as dominant in Japan as was 
German influence at St. Petersburg ; 4)ut there is no reason to fear 
that the foreign influence of the present day will dio out in Japan os 
the Chinese influence has died out. The Chinese civilisation was 
adopted by the Japanese because it was altogether superior to their 
own, and it was abandoned when found to inferior to that of the 
western nations. Much has been written with regard to the rapidity 
with which the change has occurred, and it is indeed impossible not 
to forget that only fifteen years ago no European could set foert in 
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Japan except a Dntcluaan, and he only in one town. About ten 
yeats ago Japanese soldiers wore hideous iron masks, ond carried 
bows, and foreign ministers could not traverse the streets of the 
capital itself without a strong guard. Kow, although in the interior of 
the country you see no direct bvidence of the foreign influence, you 
can, if provided with a passport, travel alone yith perfect safety, and 
indeed receiving more courtesy from* the people than is the case in 
any other country with which I am acquainted. In tlfe towns, of 
course, direct foreign influence fis noticeable at every turn. The 
officials are dressed in European dress, the police are ^uropedn in 
appearance, the French light infantry bugle.marches are h^&rd in the 
neighbourhood of all the barracks. From the French having drilled 
the army and the English the marines, the latter have all the British 
stolidity of their teachers, while the sentries of the guards at thh gate 
of the Mikado’s gardens«trut up and down cuddling their rifles, or. 
stand with their feet astraddle, in exactly the way in which, under 
the Empire, the Zouaves used to stand*at the Tuileries gates? The 
bugles of the guards make day as horrible in the neigSbourhood of 
the castle, as do the drums and fifes of the marines the neighbour¬ 
hood of the port. 

English influence, of course, draws certain evils in its train. 
Birmingham metal work, cut-glass decanters, gingham umbrellas, 
and hideous boots and felt hats afe spreading in the towns, and it has 
been my unfortunate fate to see an ex-Daimio dressed in a ready¬ 
made coat, driving a gig, and to behold the detestable suburban villa, 
near Tokio, in which another lives. At the same time, Japanese art 
has not yet been killed by English ‘‘ taste.” The show-rooms of the 
former palace of the Mikado at Kioto, even the tiger room in which 
the Mikado used to sleep, are surpassed by tho marvellously lovely 
wall pictures of the rooms in tho priest’s house, at the temple on tho 
Tokaido, near where the Enoshima path turns off, at Fujisawa. 
These are, I believe, but a few years old, and they certainly show no 
falling off from the work of the best period. There one room of 
birds in a snow-storm, one of processions on a gold ground, one of 
egrets, and one—this last being the most beautiful—of flights of 
kittiwako gulls settling on or rising off the sea, while hundreds light 
and run along tho sanfls., Mali^ of the new screens in black, brown, 
and white, with no colour inti1)duc6d except in the plumage of birds, 
much of the work in mixed metals applied to belts and other articles 
manufactured for the European market, the application of enamel to 
objects also produced for Europe, and such books as tbe new Kautical 
Almanac (in which even tables of logarithms are made artistic by 
the exquisite copper-plate engraving of, the Japanese characters), on 
delicate mulberry-leaf paper, compare favourably with the productions 
of the best days of Japanese art. 
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Old Japan, as far as coBtum'e and^ social observances are concerned, 
may be compared with revolutionai’y Japan at the theatres, where are 
played interminable historic dramas, wholly based on the old state of 
things. Nothing has been changed in tho Japanese theatre except, 
here and there, the hours; most of thS theatres at the capital, and all 
those in the interior, play from 9 a.m. until dark. The theatres of 
the treaty ports now play from'5 p.m. to 1 a.m., so that at Tokio one 
is able to Attend the theatre at most hours of the day and night. 
There the two-sworded Samurai stfill walk the stage, and Tycoon’s 
soldibrs still wear their hideous masks, and Daimios in magnificent 
trousers, pa*ecedcd and followed by theli^ banners and processions of 
retainers, still force the people to prostrate themselves in the dust.' 

. In contrast to the conservatism of the theatres, the critical modem 
spirit*!? shown in the tea-houses which 'stand near them. There a 
common caricature sheet upon the walls, which dates from just before 
the revolution, represents a Puimio’s procession of insects. The 
praying mantis, the locust^ the grasshopper and the wasp are 
brought into** requisition, given two swords a piece, and made to hear 
heraldic banners pf cornflower, poppy and convolvulus. They imitate 
the swaggering walk and arms akimbo of the Samurai, and escort a 
feeble cricket carried in a cage. This is the Daimio, before whom a 
humble cockroach, who figures the people of Japan, reverently 
hammers his head upon the ground as he beholds him pass. Those 
Japanese w'ho best knew their countrymen before the revolution, will 
tell you that there has always been a want of respect, other than 
enforced respect, among the people. Their attitude towards tho 
Mikado seems to be the only exception to their general want of 
veneration, which is accompanied by a total absence of religious 
fanaticism, and, I think must be added, of religious reverence. The 
only temple in Japan inside which I ever saw a crowd, unless there 
was a wrestling performance going on within the walls, was that of 
Asaksa, in the capital. This temple is the centre of a sort of fair, or, 
as the whole .of Tokio resembles the fair of St Cloud more than it 
does anything else in Europe, the centre of a fair within a fair—tho 
wax-work show and big drum portion of the fair. The temple of 
Asaksa is entirely surrounded by peep-shows and sliooting-gallcries, 
and is always crowded, but more I think by sight-seeing country 
people out of curiosity, than by the people of the capital from religious 
motives. The Loo Choo envoys were there at the time of my visit 
—tall, bearded, solemn men, who seemed much struck by finding tho 
place of honour in the temple occupied by a gigantic looking-glass. 
The mirror may properly find a place in cither Buddhist or Shintoo 
temple. The doctrine of ^ure Shintoo informs us that tho Sun 
Goddess was enticed out of her dark cave by a looking-glass; but in 
Buddhism the looking-glass symbolises tho mirror of the soul, and 
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the worshippers are supposed to repair to it as to a confessional. The 
young ladies with painted lips, and light blue or crimson satin ohis, 
who eye themselves approvingly in the great mirror at Asaksa, 
perhaps think that it has other objects—at all events, there is 
nothing in the temple that ‘id raws ’’ so well. In vl ghastly repre¬ 
sentation of the Buddhist hftll, wh^h is moved by clockwork and 
forms one of the most popular peep-shows outside the temple, the 
mirror also figures, and on it their erhnos arc shown to 4.he dead us 
they enter hdl. As I have naiped this show I may add that, if it 
was regarded seriously by the people, it would be evidence of the 
existence of d degrading superstition. It represents green devils 
with red tongues, and red devils with green tongues, pounding people 
in mortars, boiling them in oil and frying them upon gridiiipns. In 
ono corner an assistant devil is engaged in tying the legs and arms of . 
men together, and another, who stands by with a plumb-line and 
crayon, marks a black lino down the middle of their backs for the 
guidance of a third, who saws them deliberately in half. As is seen, 
however, by the attitude of the spectators, the representation is 
regarded by the Japanese as a mere joke. 

The religious indifference of the Japanese leads tb singular results. 

I saw' ono day, in the commercial summary of a trade journal, this 
paragraph:—“Bronze.—The export of this metal has greatly in¬ 
creased, as, OAving to the religious reforms of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, old idols and temple bells are being very largely sold.” The 
“ old idols ” of course mean Buddhas. The Government could never 
have acted as it has done, hud the hearts of the pcoijlc really been 
in their Buddhist faith. At tlie same lime, I have a doubt as to 
whether the Japanese ruling classes, although they sceje to establish 
8hintooism as the religion of the people, are themselves Shintooists 
any more than they are Buddhists. I have a strong impression that 
a fact remarked by me in the Mikado\s palace at Kiyoto, that the 
solo decoration of the ^rand hall of state consivsts of portraits of the 
Chinese philosophers, means that the Mikados themselves, spiritual 
heads of the Shintoo church—I had almost said divine heads— 
though they were, held Confucian tenets. 

It is not only in religion that tho Japanese show much pliancy. 
The questions at issue between the government of the Tycoon and 
that of tho Mikado during the civil war were more than personal 
questions, and ran through religion, princijiles of govomment, and 
modes of thought, yet the leading men of the Tycoon^s government 
have been very generally employed by the government which suc¬ 
ceeded to the imperial power. 

One short story of the war will illustrate several statements that I 
have made. 

In 1874 an American officer gave a dinner party in Japan. His 
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guests were a Mr. C-a Southerner, Enomoto, now' Japanese 

ambassador at St. Petersburg,' and Eurota. Enomoto had com¬ 
manded the last force of the Tycocfti, eight years ago, and had after¬ 
wards been the chief man in the short-lived Japanese republic pro¬ 
claimed at th^ northern island by tbe Tycoon’s troops, after their 
master’s fall. So sudden had ^en thb change in a single year, that 
Enomoto had had under his. command French officers who had 
entered the* service of the then all-powerful Emperor,” and who 
almost immediately hod found that they were serving in a rebel 
army. Enomoto had had under his orders the steam yacht Emperor^ 
presented rto the Tycoon by the Queen of England* and thus sud¬ 
denly become a rebel ship. Eurota had been the general commafid- 
mg theMiks-do’s forces at the siege of the last town which Enomoto 
held, In the last days of the siege Eurota had sent delicacies to the 
table ol the rival general, and Enomoto had^ returned the compliment 
by sending a great work on military engineering to the general— 
as soxQc say that he might at no disadvantage in his siege opera¬ 
tions, but, as others explain, in order that the very valuable work, 
of which there was no other copy, should not be lost to the common 
country in the fires which might attend the storm of the town. 
The dinner of 1874 took place at Hakodadi, which was the town in 
question. 

Eurota, in the course of conversation, turning to Colonel W., 
said, **Why, only ten years ago you and Mr. 0. were fighting 
against each other in Texas ! ” 

Colonel W. Jit once replied, Why, only six years ago you and 
Enomoto were fighting against each other at this very place ! ” 

“ Ah, yes,’,’ said Eurota, ** but in Japan it’s different.” 

Thorough as, to European ideas, has been the forgive-and-forget 
in America, it has been even more complete in Japan. 

The courtesy in war, which is noticeable in the storj” ! have just 
told, is characteristic of the Japanese. Those who would know that 
people shoiild read the official narrative of the military expedition 
to Formosa in<1874. It is a romantic history, which cannot but 
awake a desire to make acquaintance with the dashing soldiers who 
bore so cheerfully the hardships of that rough campaign, and with 
the ministers —Soyesima, Okuma, and Okubo*—who gained a diplo¬ 
matic triumph over no less acute a master of statecraft than Prince 
Eung himself. If I had not known the utter fearlessness of the 
Japanese, I should have been tempted to believe, from the first part 
of the narrative, that they were afraid of entering on the active 
operations of the war. It was only their politeness. After landing 
twenty thousand men to avenge the cutting off the heads of some 
Japanese sailors, they sent embassy after embassy to the Formosan 
chiefs to get them to explain the exact reason why the men’s heads 
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had been cut off, and it was only when* the Formosans, growing 
impatient, cut off the heads of some of these envoys, that the 
Japanese proceeded to punish them by the destruction of their forts 
and to\pns. * 

l!^ot only the proceedings o&the Formosan, but thole in the matter 
of the threatened Corean Expeditioi^ are of interest, as revealing 
the real opinions of the Japanese upon foreign affairs. The leaders 
in the native newspapers, at the time When war with Corea seemed 
likely, give the most pleasing viejv of the enlightenm^t, and of the 
courage and spirit of the Japanese. The Sochi Bhimhun^ which 
opposed the wdr, wrote as follows :— ^ \. 

Were we still ixi a state of barbarism, all the money of the nation would be 
spent for war purposes. But in an advanced condition of civilisation the 
strength of the nation must depend on the progress of knowledge. •!£ our 
■ statesmen wore now to urge that increased provision for war should rank as of 
greater moment than tho iiniuoYemont of our judicial system, or the education 
of our j)coplo, they would exhaust the troasxiry and after all we should not 
bo able to resist a power like that of England. What is necessary*for our 
country is power in the people, which must come from tho spread of that 
knowledge, which is really power, rather than from tho making of provision 
against war.” • 

In another article the Sochi Shimhun said,— 

• 

“Some writers arguo that tho sending of an army against Corea is to gain 
renown for Japan abroad, and that even the onlightcnod countries of Europe 
extend their prestigo by force of arms. But is it not a shallow notion of 
these critics to imagine that Japan will gain renown abroad from an expedition 
against Corea ? If we insist on raising our prestige by arms, let us first of all 
ebustisQ tho encroachments of liussia. The truth, however, is that the pres¬ 
tige of Japan is not at present to bo raised by arms. We are still unable to 
fi'ccly exercise our jurisdiction. On this account our Japanese brethren are 
constantlj'^ exposed to wrongs to which they ought not to be exposed, and 
foreigners escape punishment which they ought not to escape. Wo believe that 
tho day which givc's back to Japan her lights in these respects will bo the 
day that will raise our national prestige.” 

On the other hand the Ahebono Shimbtm wrote in the following 
terms:— •* 

“ Our army and navy are small, and tho treasury is not full. But an inde¬ 
pendent country must, when forced to do so, protect its rights, and, if the 
worst comes to worst, bo prepared to fight even such countries as England 
and France,” • 

• 

As I have said much in praise of the Japanese Government, I 
must, on the other hand, state that I am reminded by this mention 
of the native newspapers, that the new men who rule the country 
show a great impatience of the criticism of the Press. They have 
established an unwise 'and severe press-gagging law, and they 
have induced Sir Harry Farkes to *issue an order of doubtfid 
legality, making the publication of Japanese newspapers by British 
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subjects in treaty ports *an offence punishable by imprisonment. 
This order confiscated a property already established^ encouraged the 
Japanese in a foolish course, and made that a crime for Englishmen 
at Yokohama 'which is no crime for Englishmen at Shanghai and' 
Canton. TheVmthorities at Tokio would certainly like to reach Mr. 
Wirgman, the gifted correspondent of the Illustrated London NeteSf 
w’ho in his Yokohania published, fortunately for him, in 

English, represented, during my stay at Tokio, the Japanese home 
minister toasting editors upon a gridiron in presence of grim legions 
of spectacled Japanese police, • 

I can^jt trust myself to write at length of what I saw in the 
interior, for I should, in the enthusiasm which seizes all who travel 
in Japan, be tempted to re-desoribc manners and scenes which have 
been ^escribed already. most interesting trip was the last I 

mode—^no with a charming companion, a bank manager from Hiogo, 
to the feudal castle of Akashi. This was a trip not only full of 
pleasure, but full of interest, from its bearing on the changes wdiich 
so suddenly (have fallen on the country of the Rising Sun, Leav¬ 
ing Hiogo-Kobe by the Tokaido, or great high road of the Eastern 
Sea, of which I hud already seen long stretches, between Osaka and 
Kiyoto, between Kiyoto and Ijako Riwa, and nearer to the capital, 
the first spot of interest to which we came was an ancient battle¬ 
field, in scenery resembling that of Cannes. A grove of giant pine- 
trees stands on the sea shore, at the entrance to the inland sea by the 
lovely Akashi Straits. Here the northern and southern barons met 
in battle seven hundred years ago, and to this day the population of 
the neighbouring villages, wholly unrelated to the men who fell, pile 
little heaps of stones upon each grave. Passing the new fortifications 
of the Straits, and a fine ancient Buddha seated gravely in their rear, 
we soon came to our feudal town. The Tokaido separated the town 
proper from the houses of the Samurai, retainers of the family of 
Akashi. The houses looking towards the •Samurai dwellings, and 
consequently towards the castle, had their windows screened with 
boards to preV<snt the prying of any Peeping Tom. The good old 
Tories who inhabit them have not been tempted even by the revolu¬ 
tion to take down these inconvenient and ugly screens. The Samu¬ 
rai town is not unlike a strong Maori pah. ^From the outside, the 
houses cannot be seen. Each opening in a long mud wall is covered 
by another wall, from which defenders could fire upon an advancing 
foe. At the back of each house is a large garden in which rice could 
be grown during a blockade. Here once lived the swaggering swash^ 
bucklers who, with arms akimbo and with two swords apiece stuck 
horizontally across their chests, used to march to Yeddo yearly with 
their lord when he went to''the Tycoon’s capital for his “ enforced 
residence,” and fight the retainers of the other princes in the streets. 
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' Wide roads start from the Tokaido here add there as though to lead 
to AkashI Castle^ but they lead but to a maze inside a hornet’s nest; 
and conduct the stormers only to a loop-holed wall or to a moat. 
T}ie real entrances to the castle are at the side and rear, and there 
four lines of fortifications lurk»aniong the trees, with/gates that are 
very Gibraltars of stone, while the keep surmounts a lofty rock. 
Behind the castle is a lovely park ru^ wild, id which arc glissanies 
with stems as large as one’s thigh, growing from tree to tree, and 
lacing round the giant camelias qnd the tall bamboos. Tree-ducks 
fly from every old pine stem about the hawking-pond, across which 
flit kingfishers innumerable, .their bright plumage showihg even in 
the dense green shade. Near the fortress is a shrine containing a 
little Buddha; shrine and priest’s house both deserted for fivje years, 
and the very mats, fine and valuable though they arc, left upon the 
floors unstolen, as arc the pictures on the walls. No Japanese are ever 
seen within the grounds: either they think them haunted, or their 
respect for the fallen Daimio is too great, for Japanese are n^t like 
other dwellers in picturesque places, unaware of the beauties that 
surround them. They love the picturesque; they are the only 
people who plant in their fields double fruit trees fOr the beauty of 
their bloom; and it is only their new government that has the van¬ 
dalism to cut groat trees. A fortified solitude is the best name 
for Akashi as it slunds. Is the ^evolution popular in such a feudal 
town as this? It was the Mikado’s birthday when I was there, and 
the national flag of the just-riscu sun was hoisted upon every house. 
That this, however, was the result of a police decree, and not spon¬ 
taneous, was clear from the fact that in the smaller villages of tho 
neighbourhood, where there arc no police, not a flag was up. The 
feudal princes spent, of course, much money in their chief towns. 
The cx-Daimio of Akashi, before w'hom eight years ago the people 
used to crawl; and who had power of life and death, is now living at 
Tokio in European style,•while his retainers have been drafted into 
the foot guards. 

In every journey in the interior it is of interest to-note how far 
foreign influence is seen. Indirectly it is there, because tho revolu¬ 
tion was European, and the revolution is there. You no longer moot 
two-sworded warriors ;.you no longer see the jicople bowing to the 
earth before tbeir princes;^—thc-t is all. Even the hats and boots 
and umbrellas of the treaty-ports have not yet appeared, and clogs 
or sandals, picturesque top-knots, and cotton head-rags, and pretty, 
paper sunshades are still the order of the day. You sometimes see 
the telegraph; and in villages big enough to possess a book-shop 
you will find Japanese books on foreign countries in great abundance, 
with cuts of the Capitol at Washington, Wentworth-Wodehouse, the 
Tower of London, Chatsworth, George Washington, Louis Napoleon, 
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Madame Patti, and President Grant. The traveller finds evidenoe of 
a desire, to learn English existing on all sides, and the Japanese 
already know more English than do our Indian subjects. Still, this 
wish to leant a foreign tongue is nothing new in Japan. Chinese 
has been workm at for ages in an aimless way. Chinese characters 
are used out of pedantry in Jjooks, ^though the easier Japanese 
characters have to be printed at the side. At a peep-show in the 
capital 1 found all the explanations, out of politeness, in the Chinese 
character alone, which few of the visitors understood. The intellectual 
and ’’social debt of Japan to Chi^a is a subject of some interest in 
itself. Japan bears to China in civilisation the relatiftn that Sweden 
bears to Germany. In the Middle Ages, Japan borrowed from China, 

Sweden borrowed from Germany, many of the externals of her 
civilisajiion, but she kept, as Sweden-kept, a national life alive 
beneath. To return to the language question, at all the temples 
receiving State aid are English and French inscriptions warning 
visitoBS not to fish in the pgnds, and not to shoot birds in the trees, 
even where'^ the temples are situated in parts of the interior seldom 
visited by foreigners, and never by any who cannot understand 
Japanese. The ilnglish of Japan is not at present very good. There 
are two guide-books to the ancient capital, Kiyoto, written in English 
by Japanese. The one rtills Buddhas “idles,” and the other calls 
them “ idoles.” Among the statements in these books are the 
following:—“ It had been burnt to the ground by thunderlight 
twenty-nine years ago.” “ Biyodoin :—it was in this temple that a 
most brave general named Yorimasa suicided there 694 years ago.” 
“ Mumenomiya was built for honour of a virtious person—at ancient, 
one thousand, and twenty-six years ago,” “ Narabigaoka is named 
so because the hills stand very poticulairly after one another.” 

Whatever may be our doubts as to the extent of the foreign 
influence, we can have none as to the loveliness of Japan, and the 
delight of travelling in the interior. Wheil I left the country I had 
seen, seven out of the eight largest towns; but it is not the weeks in 
the cities thatTlive in my recollection, hut the few days spent in the 
country districts. Japan is the traveller’s paradise. Through a 
strange medley of pines and palms, of rice and buckwheat, of bamboos 
and elms, of tea and cotton; through aplra thickets and camelia 
groves, across tobacco fields and past- rooks covered with evergreen 
ferns of a hundred kinds, and crowned with grotesque remains; 
through tussac grass and forests of scarlet maple, and over mountains 
clad in rich greenery, you may journey in perfect peace, safe from 
robbery, safe from violence, safe even from beggars, never troubled, 
never asked for anything, except by a civil policeman for your pass¬ 
port, and that with the lowest of low bows. The maidens say “ Ohio ** 
sweetly to you in the villages as you pass, where eight years ago you 
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might have been sliced up by the sharp swords of the Samurai. 
** Ohio,” too, call the labourers in the fields, leaving their work to 
come and bow at the roadside; fiot as the Javanese bow to the 
Dutch, but with the bow of equal to equal, the hw of infinite 
politeness. Without servant dr interpreter, a European can travel 
in safety throughout the land. ® * 

The people and their houses have been described too often. One 
cannot but love their fun, their cleanliness, their inborn sense of art. 
It is impossible to realise that the Japanese are real men and women. 
What with the smallness of the people, their incessant laughing 
chatter, and their funny gestures, one feels one’s self in elf-fccnd. On 
a fine day, the men appear as grinning demons in black tights, 
streaked all over with blue heraldry. On wet days, the long rush . 
coats and long-sided straw 'hats equally remove all vestigts of 
humanity. When we tuigi over Japanese pictures in our English 
homes we fancy that both the faces and the dress must be unlike 
real life. On the contrary, they are very like the old fashions of 
the wealthy class, with whom faces arc as much made bp, and are 
as much a matter of fashion as arc clothes. It is the country people 
of Japan who are my elves—the tiny, jovial, copper-coloured poor. 
Were I describing rural Japan at length, I would try to show that 
it may be looked at from a point of view from which it has not as 
yet been much considered. Japan is the last refuge of the Joyous 
Life. See the Thames on a fine Saturday in July, or the fair of St. 
Cloud on tho last Sunday evening of its reign, and you may for a 
moment believe that even in Europe the Joyous Life is not extinct; 
but tho fun of the Thames is vulgar, and the loose morals of St. 
Cloud are venal. The Joyous Life of the Middle Age^ may have 
been bad or good—in Europe it is gone, and let us speak well of tho 
dead—but it was neither venal nor vulgar; that life lives still in 
Japan, where'no paganism of antique grandeur dwells, but rollicking, 
unthinking fun. All who love children must love the Japanese, the 
most gracious, the most courteous, and the most snyling o^ all 
peoples, whose rural districts form, with Through-the-Looking- 
Glass-Country and Wonderland, tho three kingdoms of merry 
dreams. 

Charles Wentworth Dilke. 
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WILLIAM GQDWIN. 

One of Hazlitt’s best essays reports a discussion as taking place at 
Lamb’s supper-table, upon tlie men whom one would most like to 
have met. If the selection were 'to be confined to the literary con¬ 
stellations which have shone and been extinguished in England, there 
are few sdts to which one would rather %ave had an admission than 
that of which Lamb was himself the centre. No sufficient Boswell 
•has reported its wut combats, and we must reconstruct from our 
imaginations as best wc may the superccbundant pomp of Coleridge’s 
monologues, and Wordsworth’s sententious prosings, and Hazlitt’s 
keen sarcasms, and Lamb’s quaint by-play of humour relieved 
by outrageous puns. Of each of these, indeed, and of some lesser 
lights, wo can form u tolerable picture from independent sources, hut 
there is one figure who has always hitherto appeared under a veil. 

It is hard to attribute any distinct 2 >crsonality to Godwin. Talfourd 
describes him as a man with the massive head of a giant set upon a 
low frame, and discoursing in a small voice, and with an almost 
finical manner, upon trivial tophis. The presence of the most 
interesting companions could not prevent him from falling into a 
profound after-dinner sleep. Strangers who came to see the most 
daring of political speculators, and the author of what would now bo 
called the most sensational of novels, wore taken aback by this con¬ 
trast to their preconceived notions. The bodily presence was mild, 
if not contemptible. They came out to see a projffiet, and found 
but a reed shaken by the wind. Godwin’s oddly divided career, 
indeed, might prepare us for some such peculiarities. Its end holds 
no proportion with its beginning. The man who began by pub¬ 
lishing, in ithe heat of the French revolution, treatises which 
.expressed the extreme form of revolutionary principles, eked out a 
livelihood in later years by publishing good little books for children, 
and ended life as yeoman usher of the Exchequer. It was a strange 
fate for the pupil of Rousseau, Helvetius, and Holbach and the'rival of 
Condorcet, to owe his last gleam of cotnfort to the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Melbourne. A similar contrast appears in his domestic 
relations. Godwin is probably remembered at the present day chiefly as 
the husband of Mary Wollstonecraft, and the father-in-law of Shelley. 
Their fiery natures influenced, but scarcely disturbed the placid 
tenor of his cxistenco ; and,Godwin had to wear out near forty years 
after parting from the passionate aflfection of his wife, and near four¬ 
teen after losing his son-in-law, before he too made an exit almost 
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unnoticed by the noisy world. . He had, one may say, outlived 
himself, and would have perhaps left a deeper impression if his days 
had been shortened by half. Ha^ ho died with his wife, we should 
have speculated on what he might have been. As « is, his later 
years cast a partial shadow of oblivion over his earlier activity. 

Godwin left behind him voluminous papejs; for he appears to 
have cherished the superstition, only too popular, which forbids 
the destruction of written documents. Some people seAn to fear, 
rather superfluously, that the Hr^sdusts of the future will not have 
work enough upon their hands. The correspondence and tjie jouAals 
have boon used hy Mr.' Paid for the construction of a bidgraphy.^ 
Mr, Paul has used them with great judgment, and has erred, if 
ho has erred at all, upon the right side. Nearly all that“*bo has. 
published is interesting, thbugh possibly the interest might *bavo 
been increased by a littlomore use of independent materials. That 
defect, however, if it be a defect, can be supplied by the reader. Wo 
know, in general terms, what impression Godwin made upon his 
contemporaries; and now that we have a full selectidh from his 
letters, he ought to start out into stereoscopic distijictncss of relief. 
And yet, it must be said that he still seems half lo elude our notice. 
There are many interesting documents in these volumes: there arc 
some admirable letters from Coleridge; a few characteristic notes 
1‘rom Lamb; and an account of Mary Wollstonecraft and her family 
which may serve us a complete portrait of one of the most interesting 
figures in the Godwin circle. It is enough to say here, that Mr. 
Paul has a warm admiration for this lad}*-, and vindicates her 
triumphantly from the charge of having rebelled against established 
conventions simply because those conventions were trammels to vice. 
She was plainly a woman of much noble feeling and high aspirations: 
if her conduct was not irreproachable, and a vein of shrill declamation— 
too often associated with^ her favourite cause—mingles disagreeably 
with her eloquence, we must forgive much to a woman thrown from 
an early age upon her own resources ; yet fighting the bard battle of 
life with high courage and generously helping her fellow-sufferers. 
And yet, I must confess that I am more attracted by Godwin's 
old Calvinistic mother, -who sticks by her son for fifty years in spite 
of his freethinking, and vtrites queer letters from her country retire¬ 
ment, full of bad spelling, sounli sense, scripture texts, praises of her 
favourite minister, and lists of market prices, the whole sometimes 
‘‘enclosed in a goose.” Her genuine human nature contrasts 
pleasantly with the philosophical sentimentalism of her son's circle. 
When Godwin recommends a hypochondriacal youth at Cambridge to 
study “Seneca the philosopher,” andold,Mrs. Godwin says of a good- 

(1) William Godwin: hia Friends and Contomporarios. By C. Kegan Panl. King 
and Co. 
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for-notliing son of Hers, morals he bostes off is not suffi¬ 

cient/’ *I somehow fancy that the old lady is most nearly in the right. 

If the fig^B in the background persist in being more distinct 
than the pridDipal character, the fault is not with Mr. Paul. He 
has done what can be done to bring ^is principal figure into relief: 
but Godwin, though we gradually gain some acquaintance with him, 
was wanting in the force and*richness of character which keeps the 
dead alive* In many men diffidence is merely a veil, behind which lies 
the most genuine vigour; QodwiiTs diffidence lies at the root of his 
character.. He was not merely shy in company, but §hy when he was 
alone. 'Phe power was defective, as wolf as the disposition to exert his 
powers. Mr. Paul, who is not infected by the ordinary biographer’s 
-mania,*says of him that, except in his one great love, “friendship 
stood to him in the place of passion, as morality was to him in the 
room of devotion.” He was a man, in short, of tepid affections, who 
could be amiable, but not devoted. This, it may be said, is what we 
mighit expect from a man in whom, as Talfourd says, “ the faculty 
of abstract reasoning so predominated over all others as practically 

to extinguish thorn.He had no imagination, no fancy, no wit, 

no humour.” He was, that is, philosophy incarnate. And yet this 
seems to be unjust on one side to philosophers, and on another to 
Godwin. The philosopher should not really be a man without 
passions, but a man in whom the calmer and more voluminous 
passions arc developed at the expense of the narrow and violent. He 
should be deeply sympathetic to the great currents of human thought 
and feeling, though not easily disturbed by comparatively super¬ 
ficial perturbations. Nor does it seem fair to say of Godwin that he 
was entirel;^ without imagination, when we remember that he was the 
author of a novel, almost unique in its kind; a novel which, if it is 
devoid of many more common charms, can never, as Hazlitt says, 
be begun without being finished, nor finished without stamping itself 
upon the memory of the reader. Godwin, we shall find on examina¬ 
tion, has a distinctive, though not a highly-coloured character. 

Godwin’s life (1756—1836) divides with the century ; or we may 
say that he lived in the eighteenth, and only survived in the nine¬ 
teenth century. The first part of his history culminates with the 
marriage to Mary Wollstonecraft (1797); the second opens with his 
marriage to Mrs. Clairmont (1801). If the first marriage was the 
appropriate reward of a career of intellectual rebellion, the second 
tended materially to clip his wings, and confine him to the regions of 
the commonplace. In his earlier history Godwin represents a typical 
process in English political history. He began as a Dissenter to end 
as a full-blown radical in religion and politics. In his boyhood he 
was a Calvinist, with a leaning towards the special-Calvinism of 
Sandeman. The influence of the most eminent of the dissenters. 
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Priestley, led him to Socinianism. An acquaintance with writers of 
the French school developed his Socinianism to complete infidelity, 
if not to dogmatic atheism. When the French revolution broke 
out a year or two later, Godwin, who had long givei/ up preaching 
for literature, was fully qualified to expound the political creed of 
which Priestley, Price, and Paine, all of them dissenters by birth, 
were the most conspicuous Engksh advocates. The Political 
Justice, which appeared in 1793, is the most thoroughgoing English 
version of the gospel according to Rousseau, and indeed goes beyond 
his teachers. Caleb Williams, intended by its author to be an 
attack' upon tlie existing social order, followed in the mext year. 
When the English Government made its ill-advised attempt to sup¬ 
press frccthinking in politics by the prosecution of Home Tookq, 
Hardy, and Thclwull, Godwin took an active part in defcndi^j.g them • 
by his pen and by his personal appearance. Had the trial resulted 
differently, the author of PoHticul Justice would certainly have 
been in a dangerous position. Godwyn^s reputation and character 
won favour in the eyes of Mary Wollstonecraft, hdl'self already 
known by the Vindication of the Rights of Woman. Even in his 
relations to his first wife, there appears something of Godwin’s 
characteristic preference of reason to passion. He kept a separate 
establishment on principle, and in one ofnior last letters to him there 
is a complaint of the ** icy philoSbphy ” which had caused a moment¬ 
ary chill. But their love seems to have been strong and genuine. 
Godwin^s description of their brief happiness is touching and manly. 
We feel that his philosophizing is for once but a thin veil over deep 
emotion. We pardon an affectation which is but the ostensible 
apology made by his heart to his intellect. Mary Godwin, however, 
died in giving birth to their only child, and the romance of Godwin’s 
life disappears along with her. 

His grief was for a time overwhelming, but within a few months 
we find him addressing another lady in love letters which Mr. Paul 
justifiably pronounces to be unique. Ho occupies n^gny pages in 
arguing most lucidly against Miss Lee’s religidus prejudices. 
He shows to his own complete satisfaction that a Christian can 
have no logical ground for refusing to marry an infidel. He 
proves'to demonstratibn that a lady should inquire into her lover’s 
morals, but not into his credd. Miss Lee to his surprise refused 
to yield to demonstration. Next year W’e find Godwin employing 
his logic with equal fervour and equal want of success against a lady 
who thought that she ought not to accept him within a month of her 
husband’s death. A year or two later Godwin had to learn that the 
weapon on which he prided himself y^s not more trustworthy in 
defensive than in offensive operations. One evening a lady exclaimed 
to him from her own window as he sat in his balcony, “ Is it possible 
that 1 behold the immortal Godwin ? ” Godwin’s logic was defence- 
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less against flattery^ and within a few months he fell a victim to this 
enteiprieing widow, who became a querulous though always 
admiring wife,” but “a harsh knd unsympathetic stepmother.” 
Pecuniary trdiibles followed. Godwin had always lived by his pen. 
He had countbd on the success of a tragedy, which failed igno- 
miniously just before ^is masriage. To meet the expenses of his 
family he had to descend to*mere bookmaking, and he failed to 
retrieve matters by becoming also a publisher. Difficulties thicken^ 
as the years went by, and Godwin became a greater proficient in the 
demtoralisin^ trade of respectable, begging. It was, indeed, one of 
his theories that rich men ought to support poor men of genius, and 
he regarded subscriptions rather as proper tributes from his intel¬ 
lectual pubjccts than as implying a relation of dependence on his 
side. • JTo took the money much as Comte in later years took the 
subscriptions of the faithful, but ho had ►not, like Comte, any now 
revelations to promise. His later essays soften, if they do not 
retract, the opinions of his«earlicr writings, and were not of a kind 
to make mdeh impression upon a world which had changed more 
rapidly than himself. 

Begging, even on the loftiest principles, is not an elevating occupa¬ 
tion ; and there are some symptoms of deterioration in Godwin’s 
character. He is rather querulous for a philosopher. That, indeed, 
is not very surprising. A moderatb experience in the critic’s trade 
will convince any one that nobody is so irritable as your thoroughly 
candid man. He is so plainly in the right that one who finds fault 
with him must be monstrously unreasonable. Godwin w’as there¬ 
fore sensitive to criticism from early years; and it is no wonder if, 
in later life,‘with an uneasy family, and under continual difficulties, 
he should have become peevish and fretful. The habit of covering 
his irritability under a cloak of candour comes out oddly in many of 
Godwin’s letters. After describing Ilayley very unfavourably in 
one of them, he adds, “ Damn him. I say this in the sobriety 
of my judgment, and without a spice of resentment,” ^ Godwin 
damns a good many people pretty heartily on these terms. He 
quarrelled more or less persistently W'ith most of his friends—with 
Mackintosh, Parr, Holcroft, and even for a time with Lamb. His 
unreasonable love of reasoning must have bben as amusing in his 
literary relations as in his love affail’s. Some letters which passed 
between him and Kemble, on the occasion of his unfortunate theatrical 
ventures, exhibit him asbno of that inconvenient race—the authors 
who invite criticism, but think that criticism, if hhited, is an imper¬ 
tinence, and, if detailed, an insult- A very curious hit of self- 
analysis^ shows that he w^s even morbidly alive to the faults of 
character in which these weaknesses were rooted. He describes 

(2) Vol. i., p. 368* 


(1) Vol. u., p. 189. 
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even too strongly his strange diffidence^ his want of tact and sym¬ 
pathy, his coldness* of temperament, and the awkward contrast 
between his daring as a thinker* and his weakness in active life. 
The confession explains sufficiently the difficulty of perfonal dealings 
with a man whose emotions were so oddly masked by his reason or 
concealed under diffidence. And yet he was ^ndamentally amiable, 
as appears most prominently in his relations to women and youths. 
In early life he asked his sister to choose a wife for him, and dis¬ 
cussed the lady whom she suggested with the deliberation of a 
diplomatist of the old school. I have already noticed^ the qtieer 
mixture of passion and argument, or rather‘1 he substitutioirof argu¬ 
ment for passion, in his later love-lotters; yet we are told that 
when his first marriage was announced two ladies shed tears. Thn 
singular letters written by One of these ladies, Mrs. Inchbald,*Beem 
to imply that her love sv'as changed by the disappointment into 
something very like spite. Even on the occasion of Godwin's groat 
loss, she I'pplios to his appeal for sympathy by insulting remarks 
about the woman he had lost, and proposes to brcRk off their 
acquaintance for ever. Ho sent her his play a year or two later, 
and she congratulated him on attaining a place “ among the 
honoured few who, during the last century, have entirely failed in 
writing for the stage.” ^ A partial reconciliation seems to have 
taken place afterwards; hut Mr^ Inchbald’s persistent bitterness is 
perhaps as strong a proof as others of a less disagreeable kind, that 
Godwin could bo very charming to some women. Perhaps they 
recognised the general kindliness and loftiness of feeling whicli lay 
beneath his external foibles ; female society might thaw his habitual 
diffidence. Perhaps, too, it is true that Avomen generally like 
priggishness and conceit. 

Another peculiarity of Goebvin’s is more conspicuous. One 
marked peculiarity of his whole life was the influence which 
ho exerted over young men. Shelley is only one, though by 
far the most celebrated, of the ingenuous admirer^ who found 
in him a temperate and kindly adviser, and believed in him 
with the hero-worship of youth. The influence was perhaps 
owing in part to Godwin's amazing confidence in the power of 
reasoning. When av<? have grown up, avo begin to resent argu¬ 
ment. We have made up oifr minds and don’t want to be assailed 
by a battery of syllogisms directed against our most cherished 
principles. But a young man is naturally sensitive to the implied 
compliment, when a reputed philosopher, deals with him as a reason¬ 
able being. Godwin really acts up to his principles and tries to 
convince his young friends, instead of qverawing them' by authority. 
When Shelley, still a lad without fame, went off to Ireland and 
proposed to reform mankind out of hand, most men would have set 

(1) Voi ii., p. 77.* 
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him down os a crackbrained entbusiast. Godwin reasons with bim 

t 

gravely and sensibly. ** You say/’ be writes^ what has been done 
within the last twenty years ? 0 that I could place you upon the 

pinnacle of llges from which these twenty years would shrink to nn 
invisible point! It is not after this'fashion that moral causes work 
in the eye of him wh 9 looks profoundly through the vast and—allow 
me to add—^venerable machine of human society.” Such advice 
might come with a good grace from one of the few men who had 
never justified the revolutionary violence with which his principles 
were associatedi nor been frightened by the violence into disavowing 
the priitoiples. He might fairly represent to tho youthful imagina¬ 
tion the ideal philosopher, fixed in his opinions, mild in applying 
. them, «nd anxious to conquer by the fairest of weapons. 

Moreover, all Godwin’s writings aro reaJly marked by elevation 
of tone and generosity of fooling. When he blunders, he blunders in 
great measure from taking too high an estimate of tho fundamental 
goodness and intelligenco of the species. His doctrine is lofty in 
substance, hnd is to bo propagated by worthy means. Coleridge, a 
thinker of a ve^ different school, speaks of him in 1811 (in a letter, 
it is true, addressed to Godwin himself) as “ the philosopher who 
gave us tho first system in England that ever dared reveal in full 
that most important of alT important truths, ihat morality might be 
built up on its own foundation, likte a castle built from the rock and 
on the rock, with religion for the ornaments and completion of its 
roof and upper stories.” The morality thus founded on pure reason 
was to win adherents by reason alone. When Godwin’s personal 
merits came in question, his literary vanity was easily aroused and 
the philosopher became irritable. But in speculative discussions 
he is true to his principles. His belief in tho power of reason is 
genuine to the last. No rationalist is freer from a too common incon¬ 
sistency. Reason is so plainly on his side that he asks for nothing 
but fair play for his arguments, instead of asking, os too many of us 
aBk,»that hi^opponents should be treated as incapable of argument. He 
pushes his hatred of tyranny into an extravagant hatred of all 
government; but his hatred is steady, consistent, and uncom¬ 
promising, though never flaming into passion. The calmness of his 
temperament enables him to cultivate that* rarest of all virtues, a 
tolerance not founded upon indifferbneo* Such philosophy might 
well impose upon a generous and imaginative youth; and Queen 
Mab and the Revolt of Islam may best be described os God- 
winism sublimated into poetry. To many people, perhaps, it is 
hardly made more readable by the change; for I suspect that most 
readers are soon wearied })y Shelley’s phantasmagoric imrealities. 
His fame, however, though founded on infinitely better claims than 
his reproduction of Godwinism, may reflect some interest upon the 
Political Justice, 
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Gtxlwin’fl treatise in its general design i^nunds us rather of 
French than of English models, fle is what so few Englishmen 
are—a thorough-going “ergotisf/* His treatise embodies what is 
called inexorable logic. In other words it represents the really 
illogical frame of mind which refuses to be shocked jby a reductio ad 
absurdtm. One principle is ndden to death.^ That principle is the 
supremacy and all-sufficiency of reason. As a true prophet of the 
ofa> Godwin makes a clean sweep of all tradition. He rejects all 
that implicit reason which has embodied the past experience of the 
race in dumb^ instinctive prejudices, without becoming articfulate 
in logical demonstrations. So far his affinities are distinctly French, 
and, like Tom Paine, he represents tho English reaction of the 
French movement. But it is plain that he has sat at the feet of 
other teachers. He ranks'Humo with "the most illustriyift and • 
venerable of men ^ for»his logical profoundness; and it is chiefly 
from Hume that he borrows his philosophical armoury. The influence 
of the great sceptic is evident throughout the book. Following 
Hume, he rejects the social contract and tho d priori ddfctrine of the 
rights of man, popular with the school of Rousseau. Ho borrows 
Hume’s arguments against freewill, though perhaps not thoroughly 
understanding them, and accepts Hume’s utilitarianism and his 
admission of the unselfish impulses. Godwin’s philosophy, in short, 
is derived from Berkeley and Htime; his sentiment from the revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines then triumphant in France ; but he gives a turn of 
his own to the adopted materials. Tho main outlines of his curious 
system may be briefly indicated. 

All tho revolutionary theories, and Godwin’s among them, start 
from the assumption of human equality. Man, in their dialects, 
means tho colourless unit which remains when abstraction has been 
made of all the peculiarities of race, government, and religion that 
cause one man to difler from another. This metaphysical entity, 
admirably fitted to be tho subject-matter of beautiful mathematical 
demonstrations, is then identified with the concrete apimal; and it 
is assumed that because man, stripped of all specific qualities, 
must be everywhere the same, therefore men, as clothed with all 
those qualities, must be the same. Thus all appeals to history and 
experience may be sulnraarily set aside as irrelevant, because refer¬ 
ring to the accidents instead* of the essence. But how arc we to 
determine the qualities of human nature in the abstract ? for some 
primitive quality must be left to afford a point of adhesion for our 
logic. Godwin’s answer is again modelled upon Hume. Man is 
not only devoid of innate ideas, but almost, it would seem, of 
innate capacities. The mind, if there,be a mind, is nothing but a 
series of thoughts and sensations, which may or may not inhere in 
some hypothetical substratiim.^ Hence the person is entirely built 

(1) “ Political Justice,*' vol. ii. p. iOl. (Third'edition.) (2) lb., L 25. 
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up of the various ideas which have somehow cohered in 
what may or may not be a mind. We begin Kfe without 
innate principles or instincts, hnd though some difierences of 
animal struct\£re must be admitted, they are comparatively trifling. 
**It is the fmpression that makes the man, and compared 
with the empire of ^impres^on the mere differences of animal 
structure are -inexpressibly unimportant and powerless.” ^ Large 
brains are''made by many thoughts, not thoughts by the brain. It 
is needless to ask whether this doctrine be legitimately derived from 
Hume, or should not lead to a self-destructive scepticism. Godwin 
infers from it the indefinite modifiabiiity of every human being. 
The embryo man is so nearly a zero that everything which makes 
the complete adult is due to the accumulation of ideas poured in 
since* ^is birth. When the process takes place legitimately it is 
called reason. When illegitimately, we have the various forms of 
eiTor which produce vice in morality, tyranny in politics, and 
inequality in society. We piust naturally conquer error. The will 
is entirely dfetermined by opinion, if the will be anything but opinion ; 
and therefore truth is omnipotent. You have nothing to do but 
to exhibit to a man adequately the reasons for right conduct, and he 
■^vill inevitably adopt it. The passions, even those which have been 
regarded as strongest, ma^ be easily conquered, if only their nature 
is clearly exhibited. Man, therefore, is “perfectible, or, in other 
words, susceptible of perpetual improvement.”*'* 

The morality founded upon this doctrine is utilitariim; but not 
in the ordinary sense. The weak side of the old utilitarianism was 
the necessary imperfection of its appeal to experience. In framing 
a calculus ofhuman happiness it started from the individual, instead 
of the social, point of view. It tried, that is, to reckon the conse¬ 
quences of an action, without taking into account the history of the 
social organism which can alone explain its moral development. 
Godwin shares this weakness. But most utilitarians started also with 
the flrst piinpiplc that a man’s own happiness could be the only end 
of his action^. Their doctrine was, therefore, identified with the 
doctrine of pure selfishness, whether backed or not by some reference 
to supernatural sanctions. The opposite school, which sought to 
discover the moral law in pure reason, endeavoured to dispense with 
any empirical tost. Morality must have no reference to happiness, 
to save it from degenerating into more prudence. Godwin borrows 
from both sides. He is an intellectual utilitarian. Morality, os he 
reiterates, is nothing but a ^calculation of consequences. It is a kind 
of moral arithmetic.^ That action is best which produces the 
greatest sum of happiness. ^ Vice is a wrong calculation, and virtue 
a right calculation of consequences, Everard Digby thought it his 
duty to blow up King James and his parliament.^ His motives 

(1) Ib., i. 40. (2) Ib., i.*86. (3) Ib., i. 173. (4) Ib., L 167. 
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might include ^he most admirable philanthropy; but the action was 
wrong, because a right calculation.wduld have shown him to,be mis¬ 
taken in the estimate of its consequences. Moreover, in calculating 
consequences, we are bound to pay no more regard our personal 
interests than to those of any One else. If I had to phooso between 
saving the life of F6nelon, Tfhen employed upon his “ immortal 
Telemachus,’’ and saving the life of lys valet, *I should clearly have 
done most good by saving F4nelon; tteit is, I ought to Jiave saved 
him. If I had been the valet, L ought, by the very same showing, 
to have preferred my master’s life to my own. Further, if the valet 
had been my •brother, my# father, or my benefactor,, the case 
would not have been altered.^ ‘‘ Gratitude, therefore,” so far as it 
implies personal considerations, ^‘is no part either of ju^jliice or 
virtue.” The fact that a man is my father does not makes his happi¬ 
ness intrinsically more vj^uablc. It should not therefore inliuenco 
iny conduct as a reasonable being. This part of Godwin’s theory 
startled his contemporaries, and w'as abandoned at a later period by 
himself. Yet it is but the logical corollar}^ from his principles, and 
Godwin scarcely saw that to abandon it was to make an admission 
fatal to his system. * 

Thus interpreted, utilitarianism seems to be fairly obnoxious to 
one of the alternative accusations geiicraily levelled against it. It 
docs not sanction selfishness, but it prescribes an impossible standard 
of heroism, I am to act as an angelic spectator,^ freed from all the 
ties and prejudices of my condition and auiiiiated only by an 
impartial desire for the happiness of all men, would wish me to act. 
Every man “ is hound to consider himself a debtor in all his 
faculties, his opportunities, and his industry to the gcnprul welfare. 
This is a debt which must always bo paying, never discharged.” 
The least deviation from the path Avhicli leads to the greatest happi¬ 
ness of the species is a crime. Every man ‘^should feel himself 
obliged to scruple ” ((|y, not to scrujdc ?) “ the laying out his 
entire strength and forfeiting his life upon any single instance of 
public exertion.” This is in fact the creditor and debtor theory 
of Calvinism, translated into philosophy. When we have done all, 
we are unprofitable servants. 

Man, then, is not ntorcly a reasonable being, but is, so to speak, 
created by reason. He is hardly oven the sheet of white paper, on 
which experience is to write its arguments. His very tissue is itself 
woven out of argument. Since good arguments naturally prevail 
over bad ones, man, could a hearing for the truth bo secured, might be 
actually constructed of right reason. Heason should be the sole 
judge of truth; the sufficient sanction of morality ; the sole agent in 
regenerating society. For somehow 'things have gone terribly 
wrong, and though man as he might bo has indefinite capacities for 

(l)Ib., i. 129. t2)Ih,i. 133. 
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wisdom and virtue, man as* he is has been most accurately painted by 
Swift.^ ^He is a Yahoo, and id to be made into on angel. It has 
come to pass, as a matter of faot, lhat society is bound together by 
instincts, rathv than by reasoned convictions. A modem utilitarian 
might appeal tp experience as showing the paramount importance 
of those instincts. But with Godwin"! who reasons from the nature 

^ f ' 

of man considered as a colourless unit, provided only with a capacity 
for reason «and for happiness, such an appeal is impossible. An 
instinct is not reason, and thereforo must lead to superstition 
instead of science. Loyalty implies obedience not founded on 
reason, and such obedience is but another name for sldvery. A man 
who has resigned his reason into the hands of another may be 
indefinitely misled. Bcason, which starts from assuming the equality 
of mankind, must condemn monarchy and aristocracy, which imply 
some natural inequality. Therefore, as Gtpdwin says, ** it must be 
laid down as a first principle that monarchy is an imposture.^*® But 
this is^a trifle. “Govemmpnt is nothing but regulated force;”® 
but force i»' not argument, therefore all government is wrong. 
'^That any man or body of men should impose their sense upon 
persons of a different opinion, is, absolutely speaking, wrong, and in 
all cases deeply to be regretted; ” though in some cases the evil, 
essential to government, must bo endured,^ The cases, however, on 
Godwin’s showing, would be few. o Association of any kind is bad, 
for even voluntary associations tend to suppress the free play of 
individual sentiment.® 

This simple logic makes a clean sweep of all political in¬ 
stitutions, In an ideal country the constitution would consist 
of two articlles; the first dividing it into equal electoral districts; 
the second prescribing means of electing a national assembly, 
“not to say that the latter of these articles may very probably 
be dispensed with.”® Hence, he thinks, would spe^ily follow 
the breaking up of the empire into a co'nfederacy of small re¬ 
publics, and another “sufficiently memorable” consequence—^“the 
gradual extinction of law.” Even criminal law, as he argues at 
length, is a blunder. The gallows is most illogical. It appeals to 
fear instead of reason. “What would not man have been long 
before this, if the proudest of us had no hopeo but in argument P ” ^ 
When a man has a knifo at our throats there is some excuse for 
coercion. Yet even here there are doubts. “ The powers of reason 
and truth are yet unfathomed.” Marius repelled the assassin by the 
grandeur of his appeal. WTiy should not we ? “ It would be well 
for the human race if they were all in this respect like Marius, all 
accustomed to place an intrepid confidence in the single energy of 

(1) Godwin frequently refen to Swift as a great political teacher. See e,ff, ii. 209. 

(2) Ih,, U. 48. (3) lb., i. 230. (4) lb., i. 268. (6) Ib. Book iv. ebap. iii. 

(6) lb., ii. 292^ (7) lb., ii. p. 334. 
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intellect.”^ But wo don’t punisli a man^iill his violence is over. 
That is more illogical still. To' piinish with a view to future 
restraint is abhorrent to reason*” To punish for reformation is 
absurd, for reason has nothing in common with coerciqp. Beason 
is omnipotent; if my conduct Jbe wrong, a very simple statement, 
flowing from a clear and comprehensive view, will maice it appear to 
be such; nor is. it probable that there fs any perverseness that would 
persist in vice, in the face of all the recommendations v^ith which 
virtue might be invested, and all^the beauty in which it might be 
displayed.”® , 

The good simple Godwin^! After this it is a trifle to.observe 
that he abolishes monarchy, aristocracy, churches, annics, laws, 
associations, inequality of property, and marriage. All promjscs are, 
in some degree, evil; for to j)romise is to limit in some degreq the ‘ 
future exercise of my reason.^ The unalterable promise mhde in 
marriage is specially objectionable; and Godwin observes with liis 
usual calmness that “ the abolition of the present system of marriage 
appears to involve no evil.”'^ It is, ho says, an importvit question 
whether in a reasonable state of society, the rule would be pro¬ 
miscuous intercourse, or an adherence of particular ^aixs, so long as 
they mutually agreed. lie thinks the latter alternative the most 
probable, because “it is the nature of the human mind to persist for 
a certain length of time in its opinion or choice.”® Thus society is 
finally pulverized and reduced to u mere agglomeration of indepen¬ 
dent atoms combining and separating according to chanco or the 
dictates of pure reason. This result itself is happily to be brought 
about, not by violence, hut by the diffusion of sound reason. Modern 
worsliippers of Individualism may seem to he feeble plagiarists 
from Godwin. 

The result of applying Godwin^s principles is of course to ho the 
advent of the millennium. Everybody is to bo good and happy. 
The labours of every man for half-an-hour a day will supply the wants 
of aU men.® The abolition of law will load to tho disappearance of 
crime. If man docs not become, strictly speaking, immortal, his life 
may ho prolonged beyond any assignable limits,^ and wo shall realise 
the vision of Franklin, who expected that one day mind would 
“become omnipotent gver matter.”® Another consequence would 
follow which excited particulgir attention. According to Godwin, 
tho population was kept down because some people acquired more 
than their fair share of wealth. “ The established administration 
of property,” as ho put it, “ may be considered as strangling a con¬ 
siderable proportion of our children in*their cradles.”® Wallace 
had suggested in a rather paradoxical pamphlet (1761), that a com¬ 
munity of property, otherwise de5irahle,*would lead to an intolerable 

(1) Ib., ii. 338. (2) Ib., ii. 341. (3) Ib.. i. 106. (4) Ib., ii. 608. (6) Ib., ii. 609. 

(6) Ib., ii. 484. {(7} Ib., ii. 627. ;(8) Ib.f ii. 603. (9) Ib., ii. 467. 
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multiplication of our nilmbers. Godwin replied that the fear was 
altogether premature. Three-fourths of the earth are uncultivated^ 
and the cultivation is at present v^ry imperfect. Myriads of cen¬ 
turies of increasing population may passtiway, and the world be yet 
found sufficient for the support of its inhabitants.’’ ^ The anticipated 
evil may be left to the consideration of our wise, virtuous, and 
immortal descendants; who will perhaps by that time be omnipotent 
over matter. 

Mr. Paul speaks of Godwin as^ in some sense the originator of 
“ pljilosophic radicalism.” The school, however, which was more 
specifically* known by that name, has a difierent genealogy, and was 
bitterly opposed to Godwin upon this very issue. Bentham (Godwin’s 
senior by some years), and his disciple, James Mill, were the leaders 
of thgit^'school of thought; and to them Godwin’s whole method was 
utterly abhorrent. The question was first brought to the surface 
by the essay of Malthus. After the true English fashion, Malthus 
met his semi-Gallican antagonist, not by opposing to him a different 
generalisation, but by fixing upon a particular point. The force 
of Malthua’s reasoning has gained for him an established position in 
political economy ; and his theory is recognised as a particular case 
of Mr. Darwin’s struggle for existence. Godwin’s full reply to 
Malthus was delayed till 1820. It failed, says ISilr. Paul, to excite 
much attention, because the intercsj in Malthus had already died out. 
That is doubtless true in part ; controversy had ceased; but it is 
also true that Godwin's treatise is the weakest and most ill-tempered 
of all his philosophical writings. He seems to be quite incapable 
of understanding h^s antagonist’s position, and sometimes argues 
for him when he fancies that he is arguing against him. Godwin’s 
ideas seem to have ossified in some respects, and he attacks Malthus 
with a complete want of discrimination. One characteristic, how¬ 
ever, is curious. There is an apparent inversion of positions. The 
opponent of all government thinks that the^anciont Peruvians must 
liavo been a prosperous people, because all their wealth was divided 
into three cqugl parts, of which one went to the priests, and one to 
a paternal government.^ The so-called atheist attacks the Christian 
—Cobbett’s “Parson Malthus”—on the principles of the gospel. 
“Nature,” he tells us, “takes more care of^her works than such 
irreverent authors as Mr. Malthus aje apt to suppose.”® And the 
retort, whether consistent or not, was in this case tolerably relevant. 

It must be remembered, in fact, that in Malthus’s first edition the 
moral check was omitted, and even in later editions was pro¬ 
nounced to have been histbrically of little importance. The argu¬ 
ment, therefore, whatever its true import, might naturally appear to 
Godwin and his supporters "to be equivalent to the assertion that 
vice and misery wore providentially ordained features in human 

(1) lb., ii. 518. (2},**OaFopulaliozi," p. 62. (3) lb., 219. 
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fiociety. Malthus, in his later form, argues with irresistible force 
that want of prudence must generate vice and misery. In .his first 
shape he seemed to 4e^y that, as a matter of fact, men were governed 
by prudence at all. So Tar from being the reasoning beings of 
Godwin^s fancy, they were under the absolute dominion of a blind 
impulse. They mi^ltiplied Its thc^ beasts multiply, and were 
restrained, as the beasts arc restrqjmed, by famine, or its fore¬ 
runners. Malthus, in fact, starts with the explicit assertion of 
the principle made familiar by J)ilr. Darwin’s use of it and already 
stated by Franklin. If it were not for the competition of other 
species, said Franklin, tha earth might' be entirely * overspread 
with fennel; and, on the same principle, by the descendants of a 
single nation. When men are brought under the same rule^ts other 
animals, the implicit statement seems to be that men are brutes. 
Malthusianism is thus thg converse of Godwiuisri). Godwin assorts 
the potential supremacy of reason ; Malthus its actual nullity. And 
Malthus, in an excellent letter addressed to Godwin im these 
volumes,^ indicates the application of his theories to Godwin’s whole 
doctrine. The inequality of ■wealth, against which Godwin protests, 
is necessary, according to Malthus, in order to stifnulate prudence. 
The competition of political economists is the struggle for existence 
of naturalists. It is a necessary form of progress so long as men 
partake of the animal nature, •iind are tempted to gratify their 
passions in defiance of reason. The strongest and wisest find in it 
a sufficient motive for energy, and are enabled to hold their heads 
above the mere scramble for a liveliliood of the less civilised masses. 
The controversy between Godwin and Malthus is thus the indication 
of a deeper discord. It is the first action in the Jong warfare 
between tho political economists and the various prophets of Utopia; 
between these who, appealing to facts as they are, are tempted to 
regard the present order as final; and those who, looking forward 
to a reign of justice and happiness, are tempted to fancy that it may 
be summarily introduced in defiance of existing facts. Malthus 
had clearly the best of the argument on the particular*issuc selected: 
but the world cannot afford to dispense with the dreamers, who, if 
their speculations be futile, help at least to keep alive the enthusiasm 
of humanity. That "was^the service which Godwin rendered in his 
generation; and the singular futility of his proposed abolition of all 
social bonds should not blind us to the generous sentiment which 
underlies them. 

Godwin’s later essays, the Enquirer (1797) and the Thoughts 
on Man (not published till 1830, though written at an earlier 
period), qualify his views materially. It is one of his doctrines that 
a man should always be ready to revise his opinions, for how else 
can he be devoted to reason ? and he availed himself liberally of the 

(1) Life, i. 321. * 
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privilege. In 1798 he notes in a private memorandum* that ho 
.^.wishes ip modify the Political Justice. He has not yielded a 
proper attention to the empire of* feeling,” nor, by consequence, to 
the value of private relations; and he Vishes to admit that mep 
have most important differences at thteir birth. A happy marriage, 
the best of all educations, had doubflcss brought him truer viewa 
of the value of domestic affeptions; but these concessions, fairly 
worked out^ would have cutr ver)’' deeply into his whole political 
system. Unluckily he had never Jtime or inclination to reconstruct 
his theories. Both volumes, ho^yeve^, contain much interesting 
writing. . jThey have Godwin^s characteristic merits.* The style ie 
rather too smooth, and Godwin is given to terribly Irito classical 
lustrations after the old-fashioned model; but the st 3 de, if over 
smooth^ is lucid, and the appropriate exponent of a mind alwaya 
calm, candid, and in earnest. Ho argues ^fairly and thoughtfully; 
and even when he indulges in commonplaces, as, to say the truth, 
he indulges pretty freely, his evident conviction of their importance 
redeems them from contempt. The most pleasing part, to my taste 
at least, is that which deals with education. Godwin’s sympathy 
with youth is always amiable, and in education wc are still most in 
need of his favourite doctrine. The old brutal theories, which 
treat the infant mind as a mere receptacle into which ideas are to bo 
crammed by main stress of birch and discipline, whether it be or bo 
not capable of assimilating them, is not so rampant now as then; 
but it has left beliind it some awkward legacies in various forms of 
scholastic pedantry. Godwin urges V(jry forcibly that the teacher 
should aim at stimulating the desire for knowledge instead of 
injecting knqwlcdgo ready made ; and should try to turn out youths 
of five-and-twenty with teachable minds, not with minds ready to 
teach the universe.^ A hint or two of this kind might bo useful at 
our universities. It can hardly be said, however, that Godwin’s 
essays have much permanent literary value,* They have almost as 
little of Hazlitt’s vigour as of Lamb’s humour. An anecdote related 
by Hazlitt may illustrate the degree in which Godwin possessed this 
last quality. When Godwin was writing the Life of Chatham, 
his friend Fawcet repeated to him one of the statesman’s eloquent 
perorations on the familiar text about ^auc Englishman’s house. 

‘‘ The rains,” said the orator, “ might enter it, and the winds might 
enter it, but the king might not.” In Godwin’s version this became, 

“ The winds of heaven may whistle ro\md it, but the king may 
not”—a statement revealing quite a new constitutional check. 

Godwin’s two successful novels, Caleb Williams and St. 
Leon, are of more interest than the Essays. They seem both 
to be connected with the speculations of the Political Justice. 

(1) Life, i. 294. (2) « The Enquirer,” p. 78. 
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Caleb Williams was intended, as the original preface declared, to 
give a general review of the modes of domestic’and uniecorded 
despotism by which man becomeef the destroyer of man.” Godwin 
had himself explained sensibly enough, though witK some queer 
illustrations, the obvious objocftion to tlie hybrid genjis of pamphlet 
novels. Homer, he thinks, ideant tlje Iliad as an example of 
the fatal consequences of discord among political allies.” In prac¬ 
tice it has enhanced ‘‘ the fiilse lustre*of military achievements.”* 
Whatever Homer meant, the efficient moral of a story is apt to differ 
from that intended by the author, In fact, the logical objoctiem is 
as strong as th*e artistic. A novel can shc^w at most wbart would 
happen if the novelist wore in the place of Providence. From 
Caleb Williams it would be i difficult to draw any decided, infer-. 
cncc. Falkland, the refined'hero, is supposed to be a victim^t6 the 
absurd superstitions of bopour. This induces him, first, to murder 
a ruffian who has grossly insulted him ; thou to allow two innocent 
men to be hanged for the crime ; and finally to carry out, for many 
years, a relentless persecution of poor Caleb Willianft, who has 
divined liis secret. The most obvious moral is that you ought not 
to have half a conscience. If Falkland had been tliorougbl}" 
virtuous, he would not have committed murder; if thoroughly 
vicious, ho would not liave been tortured to death by remorse. But 
fortunately this childish design of enforcing a political theory did 
not spoil Godwin’s story. The situation is impressive, and, in 
spite of many clumsy details, is impressively represented. The 
spectacle of a man of delicate sense of honour writhing under the 
dread of detection, and opposed by an incarnation of vulgar curiosity, 
moves us to forget the superfluous moral. * 

A similar conception has been worked out in two well-known 
modem novels, l*aul Fcrroll, and Eugene Aram. Godwin 
appears, from a paper described by Mr, Paul, to have thought 
of treating the last subject himself; and possibly suggested it 
to the late Lord Lytton, who was one of his lategt youtiiful 
admirers. The contrast between Jiugeno Aram * and Caleb 
Williams is curious. The later novelist has altogether the 
advantage in the construction of the plot and the attention to 
artistic proprieties. The^c is a correct love affair interwoven 
with thorough literary skill; •the chief figures are dexterously 
balanced; there is a proper comic man in the background; a senti¬ 
mental conclusion to a secondary story to contrast with the tragic 
conclusion of the main plot; and except ,that Aram himself is an 
intolerable stick, and discourses about the True and Beautiful, no 
judicious critic could find fault with the design or execution. 
Godwin has no such mechanical skill, and little of what we should 

(i)'Ib., 133. 
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call poetical intagmation. Hia characters do not live; and are not 
dexteroasly picked out. A love stoiy which is intruded is common¬ 
place and rather coarse. A ramUing account of a den of thieves 
suggests rocdllections of Gil Bias. It is meant to be politically 
instructive, an^ is tiresome and irrelevant; and yet the story lays 
hold of us. The main reason, is obviSus. The author may not have 
mastered the story, but the story has mastered him. He is possessed 
apd dominated by his characters. Though ho is neither a Fielding 
nor a Scott, he interests us as die would have interested us by 
destribmg a real set of adventures of similar character. In the 
hands of' a more powcefful writer, Falkland and his victim might 
have been more alive ; but few writers could have communicated to 
,U8 mors vividly the strong fascination by which Godwin watches the 
creatures of his fancy. His straightforward sincerity and the genuine 
interest of a moralist in the working out (Of an ethical problem are 
at the bottom of Godwin^s success. 

St. Leon is an inferior work. Here, too, indeed, there is 
a striking 'situation, possibly suggested by Godwin’s speculations 
on human immortality. A ruined noble has retired to a 
qxiiet retreat to enjoy domestic happiness. He hospitably 
receives an old man, persecuted, broken down, and anxious to 
die, who slowly intimate'fe that he is the possessor of the secret 
of immortality and of the philosopher’s stone. St. Leon may 
only have it on condition of revealing it to no one. It has 
been a curse to its proprietor, who has learnt the follj^ of trying to 
“ vary from the kindly ways of man.” St. Leon’s temptation, his 
unwillingness to possess a secret which will separate him from his 
family gradually yielding to the desire of boundless wealth and life, 
is strikingly set forth. Here Godwin has to deal with a problem 
^ to bis taste; and be writes with a power reminding us of Caleb 
Williams. Enough is done to suggest that the story might be 
impressive in other hands. An immortal man is surely a theme for 
a gj:eat artist. The Wandering Jew seems to be a legend as 
appropriate f6r poetical treatment as Faust, though it has not 
been fortunate enough to find a higher sponsor than Eugene Sue. 
Hawthorne, in his unfinished novel, seems to have been thinking of 
a similar motive; and we may wonder ^htrt he would have made 
of the strange psychological problems suggested by a man over¬ 
whelmed by the too complete fruition of his desires, cut off from 
human sympathy by immunity from human suffering, and at last 
anxious only to resign the gift for which wo should all at first sight 
profess to be anxious. But Godwin makes the interest turn almost 
exclusively upon the difficulty felt by St, Leon in accounting for his 
sudden wealth. That is a difficulty which might sxiroly have been 
surmounted by a man of talent with a possible eternity in fipont of 
him. The story becomes a rather commonplace romance, devoted 
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in groat part to an attack upon ,the Inquisition, and now barely 
readable. ' • 

It is needless to speak of, God^vPin’s labours as an antiquarian and 
a tnanufacturer of children’s books. It was not by such work that 
he^made a mark on the world. They were written io gain bread, 
not influence. If he expected more from the ^ssays, long afterwards 
published, upon the Christian religion, 4iis calculations were mistaken. 
He said nothing that can now bo startling, or that was movel even 
at the time of writing. Hut his •creed deserves a word of notice, 
if only as greatly influencing and -probably identical with the cfeed 
of Shelley. Godwin was ceflled an Ath|is% and, in a sense, may 
have deserved the name. Wo find his nephew, Charles Clairmont, 
lamenting pathetically that the idea of God and a future sbkte is so. 
deeply rooted ” in him that he fears that ho will “never be^ble to 
get over it.”^ Conscientious perseverance may do much in such 
matters. "When, however, another disciple of Godwin boasts of 
having made a convert to Atheism, God^vin rebukes him, and calls 
his “zeal of prosolytism” in such a cai3se unnatural.^ Godwin 
explains that he docs not believe in an “ intellectual ^od, a God made 
after the image of man,” but that he thinks a man wrong who is 
without a sense of religion. From other passages it seems that Godwin 
was in a slate of mind common enough,'though not so commonly 
avowed. He distinctly disbclicvGs in the God of Christianity, and 
regards him as not only a fiction, but an immoral fiction. He does 
not “believe in God” as those words would bo understood by a 
Deist, or even by a Pantheist. His belief, if it is to be called a 
belief, is too vague to bo fixed in a formula. It vanishes when 
looked at directly. But ho feels deeply the importance of those 
vague emotions of awTul reverence which are prompted by a calm 
contemplation of the mysteries and infinities of the surrounding 
universe, and is canxious to preserve without attempting to explain or 
justify them. In later years he seems to have become more tolerant 
to the established order, and less anxious to upset existing beliefs. 
Yet the legacy of essays called by him Cliristianily Unveiled, after 
the familiar title of Holbach’s essay, w'as meant as a destructive 
attack upon the popular creed, and it is significant of the change of 
feeling that a man so genuinely convinced of the supremo importance 
of a candid utterance of all Opinions, did not think it a duty to 
fire the mine in his lifetime. Mr. Mill tells us in his Autobiography 
that reticence upon such points was considered to bo a duty in his 
youth, and the bankrupt bookseller majt be excused for not openly 
^expressing tho scepticism which men of more independent position 
desired to retain in a smouldering cond^ion. 

Leslie Stephek. 

(2) IV., ii. 263. 
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MORMONISM FROM A MORJION POINT OF VIEW. ' 

During a recent visit,to Salt Lake City I happened to ask one of the 
leading Mormons what works,* in addition to the Book of Mormon, 
would givtf me a fair idea of* the religious doctrines professed by the 
Latter-day Saints and of their history, as they themselves desire to 
hav^ it told. Tho gentleman addressed most kindly offered for 
my acceptance several/hooks, among* which were Pamphlets by 
Orson Pratt, one of the twelve Apostles of the Church, the Key to 
.the Science of Theology by Parley P. Pratt, and the Pise, Pro¬ 
gress ^d Travels of the Church of'Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints by President Oeorge A. Smith. • 

So far as religious tenets are concerned, the authority of the works 
mentioned may doubtless be accepted as final. With regard to the 
historical pSrtion of the subject it is different, and hero a certain 
allowance must be made for the bias of a religious partisan; but it is 
not the less interesting to read this brie^ but stirring history, as it 
is told by those who played a prominent part in its events. 
Having studied these books, I shall endeavour to give a short 
account of Mormonism, as it is deseftbed by the Mormons themselves, 
and as it appears to myself, being personally little predisposed to 
regard it favourably, but con-vinced that its case has seldom been 
fairly stated to the public. 

A certain practical importance attaches at present to tho subject, 
for the future position of Mormonism in tho Union is among the 
many difficult political problems now offering themselves for solution 
in the United States of America. It presents indeed, upon a small 
scale, a similar difficulty to that caused by the existence of slavery 
in the Southern States: as to how far it is possible to maintain poli¬ 
tical .federation between communities differing essentially in their 
social institutions. The American Constitution is wonderfully 
elastic, but it has proved impossible to retain slaveholding States 
permanently within its limits. Is its elasticity sufficient to admit 
into the Union a State which would legalise polygamy P Hitherto 
a negative answer has been given by Uongress to this question, and 
the claims of Utah Territory to become a State have been urged in 
vain ; but the steady increase of population and wealth is constantly 
strengthening those c!^me, and they cannot much longer be ignored. 
The fourth unsuccessful attempt to obtain admission as a State of ^ 
the Union was made in 1872^, when tho population of Utah already 
exceeded that of Nevada and Nebraska combined (at the date of 
their admission), being upwards of 105,000; and a memorial to 
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Congress was adopted, praying for admission into the Union as a 
Sovereign State. The constitution then proposed for tho State, 
which was to bear the name of Beseret, was approved by the people 
of the Territory, with only 368 dissentient votes; ft provided for 
women’s suffrage, and minority representation. 

The admission of Nevada, *Nebra^a, and Color^o, all of them 
neighbouring territories with inferior population to Utah, appears 
to justify the assertion of the Mormbns that the unpopularity of 
their religion was the sole cause of their exclusion. Had Deseret 
been created a Sovereign State in 1872, the controversy as to 
polygamy might have entered upon a new^^ind critical phase, as the 
State Legislature would doubtless have claimed tho right to legalise 
plurality of wives within its own jurisdiction. No such right can be 
‘Claimed by tho existing legislature of Utah, whoso powers are - 
restricted by the provisions of the Act of 1850, to wlxich the ^e^rito^y 
owes its political existence. All laws of the Territorial legislature 
must have the sanction of the Gover^jor (who is appointed* by tho 
President of tho United States), and are passed sflbjcct to the 
Approval of Congress. The Judges of tho Territorial Supreme Court 
are also appointed by President, so that tfie control of the 
Federal authorities is complete over all departments in the Territory, 
and it is natural that tho Mormon cotumunity should aspire to a 
more independent position. Hr is questionable, however, whether 
independence would not prove a disadvantage to tho Mormons, as 
tending to. bring them into direct collision with popidar feeling, 
which has always been more or less hostile to them throughout the 
Union, while the Federal authorities have acted a friendly part. 
During seventeen sessions of the Utah Legislative Assembly, the 
power of disapproval has only once been exercised by Congress, and 
then (as might have been expected) in relation to the law of 
marriage. The Washington Government has afforded protection to 
the Mormons against local officers and judges, President Grant, 
in particular, having rccentlj’* braved considerable^ unpopularity 
by removing the Chief Justice of the Supreme Coftrt of Utah for 
** arbitrary and illegal conduct ” in his dealings with tho Latter-day 
Saints. Again, a few years ago the United States officials in Utah 
set at naught the Territorial law under w'hich jurors were selected 
And summoned, rejecting thotfe who professed their belief in Mormon 
doctrines. Where tho value at issue exceeds $1,000, an appeal lies 
to the Supremo Court of the United States, and a case tried by a 
packed jury, and given against the mynicipal officers of Salt Lake 
City, was accordingly appealed. Tho unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court at Washington was, that the jury had not been 
legally impanelled, and tho judgment of the Utah court was reversed. 
Great rejoicing was caused at Salt Lake City by this decision in the 
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Engelbrecht case, as proving that the inhabitants of territories had 
rights in, common with their countrymen, and that ther^ was justice 
in the United States even for the* professors of a very unpopulair 
rehgion. * 

It may appear strange that in the frSest of lands, and in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, p, legal *doubt should have existed as 
to whether civil disabilities wove attached to any form of religious 
opinion; but it must be remedibored that the evidence of an atheist 
was very recently rejected in English courts of justice, and the Legis¬ 
lature of North Carolina expelled last year a member, because he 
conscientiously declared hfs disbelief in tfe existence of a God. The 
fact is that, even in Protestant countries, complete religious toleration 
is limitod«to certain recognised persuasions, so that feeble and unpopu- 
- lar sects have still to unite in claiming for themselves the same liberty 
of conscience which has been conceded to aU numerous and powerful 
dissenting bodies. Science now demands from theology absolute and 
uncondiiional freedom, and tlys day can hardly be far distant when 
theological heterodoxy will cease to involve any civil penalties in a 
free country. At present the Mormon refugees of tho llocky 
Mountains demand only that amount of <^vil and religious liberty 
which the Constitution professes to guarantee to every American 
citizen, and which thePilgrifa Fathers found for themselves “on tho 
wild New England shore.” They* complain that their enemies 
have told their story, that their own statements have been ignored, 
and that no credit has been given to them for an honest attempt, in 
these latter days, to put in practice tho doctrines of the early Christian 
Church. Even their enemies will hardly deny that they displayed 
faith, courage; and endurance, when they resolved, after. being 
expelled from one settlement after another, to plunge into the 
unknown wilderness, and to found a new Zion beyond tho existing 
limits of the United States. Those qualities have triumphed over 
great physical difficulties, and a stranger is astonished at the pros¬ 
perity j^rhich Mormon industry has produced. A carefully organised 
system of irrigation has converted a barren desert into a productive 
garden, and has had the remarkable effect of raising the permanent 
level of the lake ten feet higher than it was in 1850. Every require¬ 
ment of the religious community is abundantly Supplied by contribu¬ 
tions, assessed and collected upon voluiftary principles. Besides the 
immense new tabernacle, a temple is now in course of construction, 
almost Egyptian in its massive grandeur, towards which all the faith¬ 
ful contribute, those who caqnot afford money giving their labour. 
The Indians in Utah have been conciliated by the humane policy of 
feeding, clothing, and teaching, instead of fighting them. The old 
accusations of violence and cruelty towards Gentile emigrants, or 
Mormon deserters, if not altogether dii^roved, have at least been 
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lived down in, recent times, and th.e existence of a military camp near 
Salt Lake City is now, probably, more unnecessary than it would be 
at any other town west of tjie Rodky Mountains. In order to appre¬ 
ciate the tranquillity, sobriety^ and steady industry of Deseret (as 
the Mormons prefer to name their country), it may be contrasted 
with Nevada, an adjoining State almost identical with Deseret as to 
soil, climate, and mineral products? The so-called Silver State 
stands now pre-eminent in the Union for its turbulent iflanners, for 
the number of its liquor-shops, cftid as being the only State which 
legalises public gambling. Of •course Nevada is morply pacing 
through a certain rude stage* of her existenbe, just as Oalif&rnia has 
done before her, and she, too, will one day set her house in order; 
the remarkable point is that ytah should, alone among tht? young 
communities of the far west,'have altogether escaped such a cqpflition 
of things. To many persons this will appear to bo sufficiently 
explained by the fact that the Mormons both preach and practise 
habits of extreme temperance, almost amounting to total abstinence 
from every sort of stimulant. * 

Considerable hostility undoubtedly exists between the Mormons 
and some of their Gentilg fellow-residents; this is greatly duo to 
the bitter attacks of certain local newspapers upon the Latter-day 
Saints, and upon those who show them any favoui*. "VVlicn I was in 
Salt Lake City the Governor of* Utah Territory was very severely 
assailed for his alleged partiality towards tho Mormons, and a grim 
hope was at tho same time expressed that Mr. Brigham Young 
might shortly take the place merited by liim “ at tbe only fireside, 
which wc know of, large enough to accommodate him and the whole 
of his family.^* That such expressions are publicly used in speaking 
of a man whom tho great bulk of tho community regard as an 
inspired prophet, is a sufficient proof that no terrorism is now exer¬ 
cised against dissenters from the dominant church of Utah, To a 
stranger like myself, desirous of understanding as far as possible tbe 
tenets of their faith, a frank and friendly reception was. accorded by 
such of the Mormon leaders as I had an opportunity of visiting. 
Every explanation asked for was at once afforded, but I do not feel 
justified in mentioning names, or in repeating any private conversa¬ 
tion, although it was {)robably not intended to be confidential. A 
passing stranger can only see <he external surface of society, and in 
this respect there is nothing very remarkable in Salt Lake City. Tho 
parlour of a flourishing Mormon householder docs not differ much 
in appearance from that of an Englishman, who happens to have a 
numerous family, with a large proportion of sisters or daughters. 
A new and somewhat startling sensation is, however, experienced 
during the ceremony of introduction on first hearing the words: 
“ Now, Sir, let me introduce you to another of my wives/* The 
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str&ngoiioss of tlioso words mdip-ly. consists in tlio very &ot thcit they 
are uttered, not by a dark-skinned barbarian, but by a gentlenoiaa 
answering to the description of the* English soldiers given by Le Con¬ 
sent de 1813: “blance, bien ras^SjComme de bons bourgeois/*—aid 
in a room with all the familiar surroujidingB of civilised domestic life. 
The public worship <rf the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, as the Mormons invariably designate their own sect, is con¬ 
ducted with great simplicity, very much as it is in an English 
dissenting chapel, and the preponderance of ladies is by no means 
greater than that to which wo are accustomed in p^oes of Worship 
generally* The only marked peculiarity’ is the administration of the 
Lord's Supper in water instead of wine, and of this sacrament it 
oppear^*to be customary for all the fpithful present to partake, old 
and young aUke. The hymns are sung by a mixed choir of young 
men and women, and addresses are delivered by eminent Mormon 
elders. When I was present the speakers were Mr. Daniel H. Wells, 
mayor*of Salt Lalte City, aud Mr. Cannon, brother of the delegate 
from Utah ^erritory to Congress. All religious argument was based 
upon the authoyty of the Bible, to which the Mormon revelations 
claim to be additional^ but in no sense contrary. Yarious Mormon 
doctrines were touched upon, and special allusions were made to the 
persecutions undergone by the Saints in past times, and to those 
which appeared to menace them in the future. Although not yet 
half a century old, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
has passed through a baptism of fire, and living men can speak with 
mingled pride and sorrow of personal friends who died as martyrs 
to their religious faith. Thirty years ago Nauvoo in Illinois was a 
Mormon settlement, almost equal in population and prosperity to 
Salt Lake City at the present day; those who witnessed its total 
destruction can hardly be considered idle alarmists, when they allude 
to the possibility of trials yet to come. T^e tone of the speakers 
was thoroughly practical, exhorting to industry and sobriety, to 
abstention fsom all stimulants, including tobacco, cofiee, and tea, 
and to the cultivation of all the useful arts, “even those of war, 
if necessary to the safety of our community.’* These exhortations 
were mainly addressed to the juniors present, a saving clause being 
inserted for those seniors who had borne the iSurdcn and heat of the 
evil days, and who, having now established this mountain refuge for 
the Saints, might require to “solace decaying nature” with an 
occasional narcotic. The addresses breathed a tolerant and rational 
spirit, the doctrines inculcated were simply those of a charitable form 
of Christianity, ^nd there was no mention of that peculiar domestic 
institution wMoh sums up iu the minds of so many all notions con¬ 
nected with Mornzonism. 

After all it is upon “ plural marriages ” that the interest as wdl 
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M lihe hostility of the outer world has always been concentrated; a 
Mormon is simply regarded as a man with a number of ^rtyes, and 
beyond this most people know little, and care less, as tp the doctrines 
dr customs of the Latter-day ^ints. Were it not for their polygamy, 
it seems probable that the Iformons might now enjoy the same 
perfect toleration which is extended* in America to other forms of 
religious eccentricity, and that DeSbrpt would long ere this have 
taken her place among the States of the Union. On the'othor hand, 
it must be borne in mind that polygamy is a comparatively recent 
innovaliion, cqpdemnod by the £ook of Mormon in the strongest 
possible terms:— 

“ Tho ^ord of God burthens mo because of your grossor crimes. Fpr behold, 
thus saith tho Lord, this people (the Nophitos) begin to wax in iniquity; they 
understand not the scriptures; 'for they seek to excuse themselves localise of 
the things which were wnttci^ concemiug David and Solomon his son. Behold, 
David and Solomon truly had many wives and concubines, which thing was 
abominable before mo, saith tho Lord; wherefore, thus saith the Lord, I have 
led this people forth out of the land of Jerusalem, by the power of xmne arm, 
that 1 might raise up unto mo a righteous branch from the fruif of the loins of 
Joseph. Wherefore I, tho Lord God, will not suffer that this people shall do 
like unto them of old. Wherefore, my brethren, hear me,* and hearken to tho 
word of tho Lord ; for there shall not any man among you have save it be ono 
wife, and concubines he shall have none; for I, tho Lord God, dolighteth (sic) 
in the chastity of women.” * 

Those are the words of “ Jacob, the brother of Nephi/’ and words 
could hardly be more distinct or emphatic; but theologians can 
generally manage to explain away inconvenient texts and hard 
sayings, while in this case it may be held by the Saints that the 
above injunctions were repealed by the subsequent Eevelation on 
Celestial Marriage, This tardy revelation, vouchsafed to Joseph 
Smith shortly before the close of his career, is the sole warrant for 
plurality of wives—a practice which is general among the Mormon 
leaders, but not throughout tho community at largo. With them, 
as with Mahometans or Hindoos, polygamy is doubtless very much 
a question of expense, and I was informed on good authority that 
probably about one in four of the Saints is the husband of more than 
one wife. The majority, therefore, adheres in practice to the 

Doctrine and Covenants,” which book is a recognised authority 
upon articles of Mormon rfaith, and declares that ono man should 
have one wife, and ono woman hut one husband, except in case of 
death, when either is at liberty to marry again.” Tho number of 
wives ascribed to eminent individuals is usually exaggerated, sixteen 
being the largest number admittedly married to ono man, and six 
constituting the household of a wealthy and influential elder. 

The Mormons compare themselves ta the Jews, as well as to the 
early Christians; they have been a persecuted people, driven forth, 
to wander through trackless deserts, and are now living apart from 
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their neighbours in a theocratic .commonwealth of their own. Their 
precedents on behalf of polygamy are mainly drawn from the Hebrew 
Scriptures; bpt they also assert that they hare in their favour the 
example of the primitive Christian Church. Without going into 
their arguments, it may bo at once ^conceded that polygamy was 
sanctioned by the ancient Hebrew law; but it is not the less out of 
date in the new world of Am6rica, and is a standing peril to the 
Church of Latter-day Saints. By an act of the Utah Legisla¬ 
ture the right of suffrage has bden conferred on “all American 
wonfen, native or naturalised,^’ and it hardly seem^ possible that 
polygamy 'can long survive such legislation. At present the exten¬ 
sion of the franchise among persons, few of whom are “native” 
Americas, and many of whom are very imperfectly educated, 
probably strengthens the hands of the Mormon leaders by swamping 
entirely the Gentile element. But such to effect is not likely to 
be permanent, for the rising generation will bo educated; in 1871, 
just after the passing of the act above referred to, sixty per cent, 
of the girls between four and sixteen years of age were enrolled as 
scholars throughout Utah Territory, being slightly in excess of the 
percentage among boys of the same age. Equality between the 
sexes in education and in electoral privileges must tend to bring 
about social and religious equality also, and the example of their 
independent sisters in Wyoming 'Territory, where women enjoy 
complete civil rights, will not be thrown away upon the ladies of 
Salt Lake City. The tone of public feeling throughout the neigh¬ 
bouring states and territories is more favourable towards “ woman’s 
rights ” than it is in any other part of tho world; and even if this 
he partly du6 to a reaction produced by Mormonism, it cannot fail 
in time to influence the female electors of Utah. Thus it is possible 
that a peaceable solution of the difficulty may be found, and 
polygamy may be abolished, not by external force, but by consti¬ 
tutional action within the Mormon community itself. 

Meanwhile, this church of the nineteenth century possesses 
amazing vitality, and seems to carry us back to a bygone era of 
belief, exhibiting as it does the phenomenon of a religious sect 
heartily convinced of its future mission and claiming the present for 
its own. While other churches look to the past for all that is best 
and truest in religion, the Latter-day faints regard the present also 
as a period of miracle and revelation. They expect, in the imme¬ 
diate future, the conversion of all who inhabit their vast continent 
with as serene a confidence* as that with which the early Christians 
seem to have anticipated tho evungelisatiou of the Boman Empire. 
It may be said of them that in theology they maintain the modern 
doctrine of continuity, rather than ancient theories of convulsion 
and catastrophe. Accepting, in a literal sense, the Jewish and 
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Christian Scriptures, they apparently entertain no fear lest scientific 
research should undermine their* faith, as they look for a continuous 
course of revelation, whick shall harmonise theology with the 
general advance in human’knowledgo. • 

The title of Parley P. Pratt's recent work, Key to the Science 
of Theology, 1874, may seonr almost to involve a Contradiction in 
terms; but it indicates the desire of a distinguished Mormon theo¬ 
logian to keep abreast, if possible, of the scientific spirit^ of the age. 
Whether the attempt to do this njay have proved successful or not, his 
policy is surely wiser than that which has frequently placed sqjience 
and theology In opposition.so direct, that .every conquest .of know¬ 
ledge over ignorance has appeared to be also a victory over religion. 
Indeed, Mr. Parley Pratt is entitled to a welcome from the, lovers of 
free thought, considering bow rarely theologians seek to identify , 
the progress of their ojn tenets with that of humanity fn every 
depai’tmcnt of science and art, and how seldom it is that they do not 

** Grow pale * 

Leat thoir own judgments aliould beconio foo bright, ' 

And their free thoughts he crimes, and earth have too much light.” 

•>* 

To quote his own words:— 

The creeds of tho Fathers seem to have been cast in the mould of other 
uges, to be adapted to a moro narrow sphoi'e of intellectual development, and to 
bo composed of inatcrial too much resembling cast-iron ; or, at least not suffi¬ 
ciently elastic to expand with the expansion of mind, to grow with tho growth, 
and advance with the j)rogresaiTO principles of the age. For these reasons, 
perhaps moro than any other, tho master spirits of the age are breaking loose 
from tho old moorings, and withdrawing from established and venerated 
systems.” 

Holding these views, Mr. Parley Pratt has aimed at embodying, in 
bis introductory key, a general view of what he calls the Science of 
Theology, ‘‘in a concise and somewhat original manner and style, as 
gathered from revelation, history, prophecy, reason, and analogy." 
The revelation and prophecy referred to and founded upon are: 
partly those accepted by all orthodox Christians, p^tly those of 
recent date (such as the Book of Mormon and the Doctrine and 
Covenants) peculiar to the followers of Joseph Smith. It is hard 
to reconcile polygamy with tho progressive principles of the age," 
and with modern ideas as to t^e social position and dignity of woman ; 
hut Mr. Parley Pratt is not without a scientific plea on behalf of his 
theological dogma. He maintains that— 

“ Tho principal object contemplated by this law is the multiplication of the 
children of good and worthy fathers, who will teach them tho truth, and this is 
fax preferable to sending them into the world in tho lineage of an unworthy or 
ignorant parontage.”—A wise legislation,^or the law of God, would punish 
■with just severity the crimes of adultery or fornication, and would not suffer 
the idiot, the confirmed, irreclaimable drunkard, the man of hereditary disease, 
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or of viciouB habits, to possess br retain a wife ; while at the same time it would 
provide for a good and capable man.to honorably receive and entertain more 
wives than one.’*—*'The restoration of pure laws and practices has already 
commenced to improve or regenerate ar&ce. A holy and temperate life; pure 
morals and manners; faith, hope, charify; cbeeifulness, gentleness, integrity; 
intellectual development, pure truth, and krowledge will produce a race more 
beautiful in form and features, stronger ai\d more vigorous in constitution^ 
happier in temperament a^d disposition, more intellectual, less vicious, and 
betlcr prepared for long lifo and good days in their mortal sojourn. Each 
generation goyemod by the same laws will still improve.” 

This sounds plausible enough in theory, and perhaps the result of 
polygamy as practised in Utah is, that a large proportion of offspring 
is bom to rthe most energetic, iutelligont, and industrious citizens. 
In an age when there is reason to fear an increasing tendency to 

non-supvival of the fittest,such a result may be admitted as tend- 
'ing to counterbalance some of the disadvantages attending plurality 
of wives. • 

The highest types of domestic animals have been developed under 
a system of breeding and selection, very similar to that which is 
advocated in the above quotations, and the burden of proof seems to 
rest upon those who maintain that a high typo of humanity cannot 
be developed afte^ a similar fushion. Should the Mormons succeed 
in carrying out practically, for a few generations, any such ideas us 
arc above alleged to be the "main objects contemplated in their law 
of polygamy, they would have fair grounds for the belief that they 
are destined to inherit the whole earth. 

A race of human beings developed (if such a thing wore feasible) 
by strictly scientific selection and culture could not fail to gain the 
upper hand in the general struggle for dominion, but it remains to 
bo seen whether any success in this direction will attend the system 
of tho Mormons. 

“ Our physical organisation, health, vigoiu, strength of body, intellectual 
faculties, inclinations, &c,, are influenced very much by parentage. Hereditary 
disease, idiocy, weakness of mind, or of constitutioh, deformity, tendency to 
violent and Tingovemable passions, vicious appetites and desires, aro engendered 
by parents; anckare bequeathed as a heritage from generation to generation,” 

These are the words of a leading apologist of polygamy, who founds 
an argument in his own favour upon this truth, now generally 
admitted, but almost as generally ignored. ^ It is impossible here to 
discuss so wide and so difficult a question, and 1 must limit myself 
to these few brief quotations from the Key to the Science of Theo¬ 
logy, leaving the reader to judge of their worth. 

The series of pamphlets by Orson Pratt contains discussions on a 
great variety of questions connected with Mormonism. In particular 
tho ** Divine Authenticity of the liook of Mormon ” is considered at 
great length, as well as the question: Was Joseph Smith sent of 
God P 
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Mr. Orson Pratt endeavours to shorr, iti the first place, that to 
expect more revelatioxw is not nmtriptural; secondlyi that it is not 
unreasomlle; and thirdly, that it ip indisjyensably neceamry. fie then 
goes on to compare the evidences of the Book of Mormon and of the 
Bible, alleging that both alike have been confirmed by miracles, and 
that the prophecies of the Biblei especially those of Isftiah, have been 
fulfilled in the Book of Mormon and in the history of Mormonism. 
Throughout his olaborato arguments he assumes tho genuipencss and 
authenticity of tho Bible, an ussumj)tLon which he is of course entitled 
to make in arguing with orthodox Christians. Ilia position is : 
truth of the Bible rests upon^sufiidiont evidence, and this evidence is 
in every way weaker than that which can be adduced for the Book 
of Mormon—^therefore, d fortiori^ the Book of Mormon is true. 
Wliatcvcr may be the flaw in this syllogism, those whom ArchdQ^icon' 
Paley satisfies cannot fail to have some trouble in disposing 6f Mr. 
Orson Pratt. Towards otTier Christian sects, whose creeds “ are an 
abomination unto the Lord,” the Mormon apostle displays but^ little 
brotherly fceliug. Upon Papist and Pfotestant alike 1*0 pours out 
tho vial of his wrath and contempt in language almost too forcible 
for quotation, but he socks to base every reproach directed against 
thorn upon texts from the orthodox Scrij^turcs. The pamphlet, 
entitled : “ The Bible and tradition, without further revelation, an 
insufficient guide,” is, in fact, a,powerful onslaught upon modern 
Christendom, perhaps as damaging as any that a professed unbeliever 
could have made, althoxigh in this case the assailant accepts with 
reverence the Christian Scriptures, seeking to found thereon a revela¬ 
tion newer and more complete. 

It is somewhat disappointing, if the Book of Mormon is to bo 
accepted as tho new revelation, to find ic so very inferior, alike in 
matter and in stylo, to its great predecessors. Nearly equal in bulk 
to the Old Testament, it lacks altogether the poetic grandeur and the 
graphic force of the Hebrew Scriptures, although tho biblical phrase¬ 
ology has been laboriously imitated throughout. It is styled : An 
Account written by the Hand of Mormon upon PlatQs'taken Troin 
the Plates of Nephi. Translated by Joseph Smith, Jun.” 

“Wherefore it is an abridgment of the record of the people of Nephi, and 
also of tho Lainanites; wrttteai to tlie Lamanites, who aro a remnant of tho 
House of Israel; and also to Jew aai Gentile: written by way of command¬ 
ment, and also by the spirit of prophecy and of revelation. Written and sealed 
up, and hid up unto tho Lord, that they might not bo destroyed; to como forth 
by the gift and power of God unto tho interpretation thereof: sealed by the 
hand of Moroni, and hid up unto the Lord, to come forth in due time by the 
hand of Gentile; the interpretation thereof by the gift of God.” 

** An abridgment taken from the Look of Ether also; which is a record of 
the people of Jared; who were scattered at the time the Lord confoxmded the 
language of the people when they were building a tower to get to Heaven; 
which is to idiow unto the remnant of the House of ^rael what great things the 
Lord hath done for their fathers; and that they piay know the covenanta of the 



T\vc sacTed jrolume is ivvidod in^o tliirteeii books, bearing tbe 
names of various propbets, one of wtfom is Mormon. Tbe last book 
is that of Moroni, wbo sa^ :—• 

Behold 1, Moroni, do finish the record of my Father,'Mormon. Behold, I 
hare hut few things to write, which things I have been commanded by my 
Father. And now it came to pass that after the great and tremendous battle 
at Cumor{ih,*bohold, the Nephites who had escaped into the country southward, 
were hunte&.by the Lamanltes, until they were all destroyed; and my father 
also was killed by them, and I, evon remain alone to write tho sad tale of the 
, destruction of my people. But behold, they are gone, and I fulfil the com¬ 
mandment of my father. And whether they .will slay me, I know not; there¬ 
fore I Vill ’write and hide up the records iu tho earth, and whither I go it 
mattereth not. Behold my Father hath made tbSs record, and he hath written 
the intent thereof. And behold, I would write it also, if I had room upon tho 
plates ;«but T have not; and oro I have nono, for I am alone; my father hath 
been slain in dbattlo, and all my kinsfolks, and I havo not friends, nor whither 
to go; and how long tho Lord will suffer that I may lire, I know not. Behold, 
four hundred years have passed away since tho coming of our Lord and 
Saviour.’* 

** And now behold, wo havo written this record according to our knowledge 
in the characters, which are called among us the reformed Egyptian, being 
handed down and altered by us, according to our manner of speech. And if 
our plates had boon sufficiently large, wfe should have written in Hebrew; but 
tho Hebrew hath been altered by us also; and if we could havo written iu 
Hebrew, behold, ye would have had no imperfection in our record. But the 
Lord knoweth tho things which we have written, and also that nono other 
people knoweth our language, therefore he hath prepared means for the inter¬ 
pretation thereof. And those things are written, that wo may rid our garments 
of the blood pf our brethren who havo dwindled in unbelief. And behold; 
those things which we have desired concerning our brethren, yea, oven their 
restoration to the knowledge of Christ, is according to the prayers of all tho 
saints who havo dwelt in tho land. And may tho Jjord Jesus Christ grant that 
their prayers may be answered according to their faith; and may God tho 
Father remember the covenant which he hath made with the house of Israel; 
and may he bless them for ever, through faith on the name of Jesus Christ. 
Ameif,’* • 

%■ 

The record in question professes to contain a history of the 
American continent from the date of its Urst colonisation by Jared 
and his brother at the time of the dispersion from Babel down to 
the year a.». 420, when Moroni, thew last of the Nephite prophets, 
buried his plates in the hill of Cumorah. This account of pro-historic 
America is but a tedious composition, full of battles and slaughter, 
full of proper names, of reiterations, and of imnecessary phr£t.s6s. 
We are told how the Jaredites, emigrants from the valley of Nimrod, 
who “ did carry with them Deseret, which by interpretation is a 
honey-bee,’* attained to great civilisation and prosperity in North 
America, and were utterly destroyed by internecine warfare about 
the year 600 b.c. They w^re succeeded by a remnant of the hou^ 







oi Joseph,^* brought from Jerusalem in the reigh'of Zedekiah to 
inherit the land. These appear to* have crossed the Pacific Ocean, 
landing on the west coast of South America, whence they eventually 
overspread that continent! They separated before long into two 
distinct nations, known as liTephites and Lamanites, the former 
migrating from the persecutiSns of Jhc latter, and* sailing “ forth 
into the west sea by the narrow neck.which led into the land north¬ 
ward.” Through Ihe personal miiiisti^.(ff Jesus Christ,*who visited 
them shortly after his ascension^ the I^ophites were converted from 
the Mosaic to the Christian faith, .whicli was in time accepted by the 
Lamanites alsS; and for two hundred y^ars they prospered and 
multiplied, and there was no contention in the land, all things being 
common among them. This golden ago was succeeded by»ft period 
of apostasy; “ and from that lime forth they did have theij •goods 
and their substance no njore common among them, and they began 
to bo divided into classes, and they began to build up churches unto 
themselves, to get gain, and began deny the true church of 
Christ.” A terrible war broke out between‘the liRjphites, now 
settled in North America (known us the land Desolation), and tho 
Lamanites, Avho invaded them from the land Bounfrful, lying south¬ 
ward of tho Isthmus of Darien. This war ended in tho annihilation 
of tho Nephites, “ an exceeding fair and'delightsomc people,” while 
a degraded remnant of the Ljwnanitcs still survive, after fifteen 
centuries of rapine tiud discord, under the name of American 
Indians. “ Noav the heads of the Lamanites were shorn ; and they 
were naked, save it were skin, which was girded about their loins; 
and the skins of the Lamanites Avere dark, according to tho mark 
which was set upon their fathers, which was a curse upon them 
because of their transgression.” Thus the term Gentile is properly 
used to denote tho white man, as distinguished from tho copper- 
coloured house of Israel, and tho Mormons themselves are expressly 
described as the “ Genlile Saints.” For the remnant of Joseph a 
glorious future is prophesied. They, the despised rqdskins,, shall 
have the land for their inheritance, and it shall be “ aiand of liberty 
unto the Gentiles, and tliere shall be no kings upon the laud.” They 
arc to bo the chief agents in building the New Jerusalem, and will 
be converted and rodeesned before their brethren of Judah, 

The story of tho plates, from which the sacred book is said to 
have been translated, first into English, and subsequently into nearly 
all the European languages, is of somo interest from an archcoo- 
logical point of view, and may be told in a few words. They are 
described as having been found by Joseph Smith in a cyst composed 
of six stones, smooth on the inner surfaces, and firmly cemented 
together. This siono box was buried in the side of a hill near 
Palmyra, in the state of New York. The plates had the appearance 
of gold, were six by eight inches in width and length, each plate 
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being nearly as thick as common tin. They were filled bo^ 
sides with small characters beanlifuUy engraTed, and were fastened 
at one edge with three rings ruiming through the whole: thus 
bound together they formed a volume about six inches in thicknessi 
a part of which^ was sealed. Various unsuccessM attempts were 
made by the enemies of Josep];! Smitli to obtain possession of these 
plates^ and they finally disappeared, having been oxamined and 
described by* eleven persons* whose testimony, signed with their 
names, is added to the Book of Mormon. 

The evidence of those persons would have been more conclusive 
had not allof them been b'elievers in the new prophet f moreover the 
diappearance of the plates is not quite satisfactorily explained by the 
statement that they were restored to the charge of the angel under 
who 80 ®'guidance they were discovered.* Still the actual existence, as 
well as the genuine antiquity, of plates such as Joseph Smith is said 
to have brought to light in 1827, seems to have been sufficiently 
verificdeelsewhcre. , 

In 1843, nfear Kiilderhook, Illinois, in excavating a large mound 
six brass plates were discovered, of a bell shape, four inches in 
length, and covered with ancient characters. They were fastened 
together with two iron wires, almost entirely corroded, and were 
found, along with charcofd, ashes, and human bones, more than 
twelve feet below the surface of a mound of the sugar-loaf form 
common in the Mississippi Valley, Large trees growing upon these 
artificial mounds attest their great antiquity, and doubtless they 
contain much that will reward future investigation. No key has 
yet been discovered for the interpretation of the engravings upon 
these brass plates, or of the strange glyphs upon the ruins of 
Otolum in Mexico; but when an amount of talent, learning, and 
labour, equal to that bestowed upon Egyptian hieroglyphics or 
Assyrian cuneiform characters, has been devoted to American 
antiquities, we may hope to leam somcihihg of those mysterious 
races ji^hose ^listory the Book of Mormon professes to tell. 

But if we admit that the plates themselves may have been genuine, 
our faith in tho founder of Mormonism, as a sincere religious enthu¬ 
siast, is staggered by bis mode of interpreting their contents. He 
tells us that he found along with the records an instrument, called . 
by him the Urim and Thummim, taid described as consisting of 
“ two transparent stones set in the rim of a bow.” Through the 
medium of this instrument, he says that he translated the unsealed 
portion of these scanty records, the result being a bulky volume in 
English, but he does not explain whether he used it as a magnifier, 
nor how it proved to bo a Rosetta stone for his hieroglyphics, merely 
asserting that it was by the gift and power of God.” That Joseph 
Smith believed in his own mission his character and career alike 
appear to indicate, and tho*many ecstatic visions which he describes 
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« 

"Were probably real enough to him, but the compilation of the Book 
of Mormon was an act involving much time and labour, and cannot be 
accounted for by ecstasy. , * * , 

' In these days of La Salette and Paray le Monial it is, perhaps, too 
much to say that a miracle, in order to find acceptaApe among edu¬ 
cated persons, must be relegated to a •remote, age and country, and 
must be invested with a certain amotmt of external dignity. It is, 
however, a severe test of faith to be called upon to acc<J^t miracles 
and revelations from a prophet wdll known to men yet living as Joe 
Smith,” and referred to as “ Mr. S.” in the writings of i^o eminfint a 
disciple as Mr. Orson Pratt. A most remakablo man Mr. S. un¬ 
doubtedly was, capable of inspiring alike inedingnihil odiOy ed 
indomnto amor. The bitter hostility of his opponents more 
than equalled by the dcvotfcd zeal of his converts, and although 
murdered by mob violence at the early ago of thirty-eight, ho had 
■already so well accomplished liis work, that the new creed, instead of 
dying with him, continued to spread with increasing rapidity, and 
was preached by his apostles and elders in every quarter of the globe. 
He was a New Englander, bom a.d. 1805 in the S^ate of Vermont, 
and began to have visions when ho was about fourteen years of age. 
In 1830 the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was first 
organised at Fayette in the State of 5^ew York, and its head¬ 
quarters were moved gradually w’estward, until a considerable settle¬ 
ment was formed in Jackson County, Missouri. Here it was expected 
that the New Jerusalem would he built, but an organised system of 
persecution drove the Saints out of the State of Missouri, and in 
1839 they took refuge in Illinois, where they built the city of 
Nauvoo in Hancock County, on the banks of the Mississippi, and 
onjoyed a short respite from persecution. But in 1844 popular 
hostility broke out with increased violence, and Joseph Smith (who 
had been frequently brqught before judicial tribunals, and invariably 
acquitted) proceeded -with his brother IFyrum to Carthage, where 
they surrendered themselves prisoners on a charge of treason, the 
Oovernor of Illinois having promised them protection and a fair 
trial. On the 27th of June, 1844, a large body of men, with their 
faces blackened, surrounded the prison, and murdered the two 
brothers Smith. Severat of these men were indicted for murder, 
and were tried about a year *later, but they were acquitted. The 
persecution of the Mormons did not slacken after the death of 
their prophet, and in September, 1845, an armed mob commenced 
burning houses in Hancock County, while the authorities declared 
that the State was unable to protect the Mormons, and they 
must therefore go. Preparations were made by Brigham Young, 
President of the Twelve Apostles, and the other leaders of the church 
to explore the Rocky Mountains in accordance with an expressed 
intention of the deceased prophet, and in*Fehruary, 1846, the exodus 

K K 2 
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of the Mormons commenced, it was not, however, rapid enough to 
satisfy their enemies, and in Sep'tember the city of Nauvoo was burnt 
by an armed mob, -after several days* sie^e, and the remnant of the 
Mormons was'driven across the Mississippi into Iowa. In the spring 
of 1847 Brigham Young, with a party of pioneers, started from his 
winter quarters on the^ Missouri in search of a place of settlement. 
On the 24th of July he reached the Great Salt Lake Valley, after a 
laborious march of more thah one thousand miles through an un¬ 
explored country. After erecting & fort, and hoisting the stars and 
stripes upon what was then Mexican territory, President Young 
hastened* back to the banks of the Missouri, and in tlio fall of 1848 
he arrived once more in Salt Lake Valley with eight hundred 
■yvaggonfi, and the main body of the Mormons. The severest hard¬ 
ships ^pre undergone by these people,* not only during thoir march, 
but during the first two years after settling in this barren valley, 
four thousand three hundred feet above the sea, but strict dis- 
cipline«*wa8 enforced in the cjimp, and a careful system of rationing 
was maintairfed, until an abundant harvest at last put an end to the 
necessity. In 1850 the Territorial Government of Utah was organised 
by Act of Congress, and Brigham Young was appointed Governor by 
the President of the United States. From that time forward the 
new colony has continued tb prosper and progress vnth almost un¬ 
exampled rapidity, in spite of great disadvantages as to soil, climate, 
and situation. 

There arc few countries on the face of the globe, whore the Latter- 
day Saints have not attempted to preach their gospel, but as a rule 
their preaching has not been tolerated. The records of their mission¬ 
ary efforts make it obvious enough why they obtain so large u 
proportion of their converts from Great Britain and Denmark, while 
ed few come from the Roman Catholic countries of Europe ; except in 
Scandinavia and the British Empire, the foreign missions of the 
Mormons have failed through the opposition of the powers that be, 
wbo have not prohibited the missionaries from preaching, but in 
many cases hate expelled them from the country. Even in ^Norway, 
so bitterly hostile were the ecclesiastics as to decide that the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is not a Christian sect, in order 
to deprive it of the protection guaranteed .by* Norwegian law to all 
Christian dissenters. Three paragraphs from the Mormon creed, as 
stated by Joseph Smith himself, will show the injustice of such a 
decision:— 

i 

“ We believe in God, the Eternal Father, and in llis Son, Jesus Christ, and 
in the Holy Ghost. We believe that through the atonement of Christ all 
mankind may be saved by obedibnee to the laws and ordinances of the Go^el. 
We believe that these or^ances are; First, Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
second, Eepentance; third, Baptism by immersion for the remission of sins; 
fourth, Laying on of hands foz^the Gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
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It is supposed that a larger percentage of the Danes than of any 
other nation has hitherto embraced Mormonism, and a Danish news¬ 
paper is regularly published at Salt Lake City, Since the separation 
of Schleswig-Ilolstein from Denmark, the recruiting-ground of the 
Mormons has been reduced, *as their preaching has been rigidly 
suppressed in those duchies. * Of late year^ the immigration into 
Utah from the European missions* has varied from one to four 
thousand persons annually. The moU active attempts at propa- 
gandism appear to have been made about the years 1852—53, but 
in this county a Mormon mission was founded as early as 1837, 
six years before the E,evelj»tion on Celestial Marriage had* given its 
peculiar character to Mormonism. 

It was not until 1843, thirteen years subsequent to the publicatiop 
of the Book of Mormon, and lo the first organisation of the,6hurch 
of Latter-day Saints, that Joseph Smith proclaimed this new and 
startling revelation. The style of the document resembles that of 
the Book of Mormon, but it reveals a new and an evorlasting- 
covenant,” distinctly at variance with the teachings 1?f that book 
already quoted, and justifies the patriarchs, and David and Solomon, 
^‘as touching the principle and doctrine of their having many wives.” 
It is addressed to “my servant Joseph,” and confers upon him “the 
keys and power of the priesthood :—Aftd verily, verily I say unto 
you, that whatsoever you seal on earth, shall be sealed in heaven.” 
Upon “mine handmaid, Emma Smith, your wife,” on the other hand, 
obedience and submission are inculcated in the strongest terms. She 
is required to “ receive all those that have been given unto my servant 
Joseph—And I command mine handmaid, Emma Smith, to abide and 
cleave unto my servant Joseph, and to none else. But if she will not 
abide this commandment she shall be destroyed, saith the Lord.” 
The revelation contains twenty-five short paragraphs only ; it is 
somewhat apologetic in general tone, and is full of scriptural quota¬ 
tions and precedents. A considerate stipulation is made for the 
consent of the first bride, when another is to be espoused; “As 
pertaining to the law of the priesthood:—Tf any Tnan espouse a 
virgin, and desire to espouse another, and the first give her consent; 
and if ho espouse the second, and they are virgins, and have vowed 
to no other man, then Is be justified.” A marriage contracted under 
the new covenant, and scaled by the appointed authority is valid to 
all eternity, whereas in the case of ordinary married persons death 
terminutes the contract, and for them in heaven there will bo neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage. . 

Such are the terms of Joseph Smith's revelation of Celestial 
Marriage, which reminds one of the convenient doctrines from time 
to time revealed to Mahomet upon analogous subjects, Ono more 
revelation and prophecy remains to be noticed; it is said to have 
appeared in the Pearl of Great Price,*' published at Liverpool in 
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1851, and to have been given by the prophet, seer and revelatory 
Joseph S^nith,'' on Christmas-day, 1832. The date of publication ia 
the point requiring verification, and a genuine copy of the pamphlet' 
above-named Vould be invaluable, as the language of the alleged 
prophecy has no prophetic ambiguity*, and the fulfilment has been 
complete. In a few terse words al-e described the rebellion of 
South Carolina, and the consequent civil war, the appeal of the 
Southern States to Great Britain for aid, the arming of the slaves- 
against their masters, and the csitbreak of hostilities with the 
Indians. If there is any accuracy in the dates as stated, Joseph 
Smith must'have been a man of rare political sagacit/and foresight. 

At the present day most of our religious creeds and systems re¬ 
semble ^e great ecclesiastical edifices of the middle ages; relics of 
days, when faith was stronger and zeal was warmer. These magnifi¬ 
cent relics may indeed be renovated by n^dem hands, and upon a 
humble scale they can be reproduced, but the power of originating 
such buildings has passed away, and ecclesiastical architecture is no 
longer a living art. So is it with the chief accepted systems of 
religion; they have como down to us in their existing form from 
periods with whfch we have nothing else in common, they are not 
in harmony with the tone of modem life and thought, and could not 
have been established in modern times. Nevertheless they stand 
firmly on their ancient foundations,! and will long continue to stands 
more or less altered and repaired in accordance with modern exi¬ 
gencies. 

But the Mormon church is an exception ; it has been founded in 
these latter days, and may be said to have introduced a now order of 
ecdesiastical^ architecture, although ancient materials have been 
largely employed. Hence the doctrines and history of this Church 
appear to deserve careful study, for it presents tons a livingexampl& 
of what its mightier predecessors must have been in their early 
career. The extinct dinorais may be studiod‘in the existing apteryx^ 
and thus (borroVing a fresh metaphor) among the fossils of the past 
we seem to find one recent specimen, still full of organic life, illus¬ 
trating the laws of growth, the habits, and the constitution of thos& 
species whose dry bones alone remain to us now. The living apteryx 
seems to bo doomed ere long to become li^e its fossil congeners; if 
so, the time for study and observation' is short. 

Even those who have least sympathy with the peculiar doctrines 
of the Mormons may be willing to enter a protest in their favour^ 
when the issue really lies between religious liberty and persecution. 
They are the only Christian sect that has suffered in our own days 
severe persecution at the hands of professing Christians, and their 
cause on that account demands especial sympathy from all who 
advocate absolute religious toleration. David Wedderbukk. 
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The past history of Architectftre—ui^dor which term is here included 
all building in which any degree gf oDsthotic expression, over and 
above the mere materialism of construction, is aimed at—brings 
before us a long perspective of structures, nearly all of which have 
arisen under the influence either of despotism or of superstition. 
Mr. Buckle pointed out the social and political bearing' gf* the story 
told by the oldest architectural monuments in existence. No wealth, 
no extravagance could have rendered possible the construction of 
buildings so vast and useless as the pyramids, save under the • 
supposition of an unlimited power of coinj)elling labour without 
remuneration: they are the silent witnesses of a tyranny moro 
portentous than any under which ipen have since placed their 
necks. Equally do the temples of Egypt, \tith tllbir forests of 
granite columns and avenues of sphinxes, which must have been 
the work of generations, speak of the predomin*ating power of a 
priesthood overshadowing the length and breadth of the land. In 
Greece, though we are no longer unddr the shadow of despotism, 
architecture is still the handmaid of superstition, and the temple is 
the only building of importance in the history of the art. In 
Imperial Romo the art was the costly plaything of sensual autocrats, 
though with that occasional pretence of public spirit often displayed 
under such circumstances; and the great Baths built by some of the 
emperors form perhaps the only examples of grand buildings 
dedicated to the advantage of the community at large. The Indian 
peninsula is strewn with temples erected in honour of tho grotesque 
or obscene deities for whom these richly hxit uncouthly decorated 
shrines seem fitting habitations; the Mussulman conquerors, who 
transformed the Hindoo temples into mosques, boaufifigd the country 
with tho splendid tombs of themselves and their relatives; and the 
Taj Mahal, the central gem of Indian Saracenic art, is the 
extravagant whim of an uxorious despot, carried out by the forced 

labour of slaves.^ The .great modiaeval churches of Europe, which 

• 

(1) It is a curious froak of architectural history, that tho noarcst parallel to this 
last-named work, so far os origin and motiTe are concerned, should he found (under such 
different social and political conditions) in the gew-gaw erection, with its gilt ginger¬ 
bread decoration, which stands at Kensington, ^ho parallel ends here, it must be 
admitted. ‘Whatever the possible virtues of tho Indian lady commemorated by the 
Taj Mahal, she received as adequate and beautiful a memorial of them as architecture 
could furnish; while it is to the credit of the late Princo Consort to say that nothing 
could ho moro out of keeping with his character than the piece of architectural 
tawdiinesB erected as a trihute to bis memory. 
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form, in their union of logical construction with rich and picturesque 
efiect, th^ loftiest achiovements 'of the architecti aroso in obedience 
to the aspirations of an ambitious and domineering religious caste, 
backed more or less by that regal power which (with a keen instinct 
as to their common interests) has so frequently played into the 
hands of the priesthood ; and jthe fun'Bs for these great works were 
obtained by a spiritual despotism perfectly effective in its results, 
whether exercised publicly oft a large scale, or privately in those 
house-to-house visitations pictured •in Chaucer's tale, where the 
friar,* having driven the cat off the most comfortable chair, seats 
himself by^he sick man'^'bedside to remark that— 

“ Bj' God, wo owen fortio pound for stones.’* 

•• 

. In all»these instances, which includd the greatest monuments of 
the architecture of the past, we see the art practised for the delight 
or glorification of the few at the expense of the many—always the 
work of a privileged caste ^of one description or another, and 
generally, in its finest forms, practised in honour of ‘^the gods " or 
of religion/’ 

It is scarcely ifeccssary to point out to any educated reader now, 
that architecture, since the rise of the modern or rationalistic period, 
has been practised on an essentially different basis from that which 
governed all the great styles of the past. It has been not the 
spontaneous and natural development of style from originating 
construclh^o conditions, but the arbitrary selection of this or that 
style of the past as in itself the most admirable, and therefore to bo 
used as a model for imitation. The radical distinction between this 
post-Renaissatico architecture and all that preceded it has been 
familiarised to general readers by the works of M. Viollet-le-Duc in 
France and of Mr. Fergusson in England, who have long laboured, 
the first as a practical architect and archscologist, the second as a 
theoretic critic, to show the essential falsity of the modern system. 
In the architectfire of the Italian Renaissance, indeed, the style of 
the Romans (itself an adaptation or corruption of tlic Greek) was 
used in a manner which realised a new and original expression, 
though involving an aesthetic falsity (to be touched upon just 
now); a manner which wo adopted in what* may bo termed the 
Wren period, with the loss, however, offmuch of its refinement. But 
in the more recent period of tho English revival, temples were 
adopted wholesale and in their complete form to serve as churches, 
as markets, as town-halls, ^s almost everything; under the idea 
that the Greek temple being the perfection of the art, and incapable 
of improvement, we could not do better than reproduce it. The 
practical inconveniences resulting from the adoption of forms of 
building intended for different purposes and for a different climate. 
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as well as the ineflEeotiveness of a southern style in a northern atmo¬ 
sphere, could not but soon force themselves into notice; .and the 
recognition of these incompatibilities perhaps had a good deal to do, 
in conjunction with other less easily estimated influences, in bring¬ 
ing about the mediaeval revivaT, part of tho cry of its votaries being 
for our indigenous and “ Chrffitian ” fityle. It is now ebb-tide with 
the mediaeval revival; but its effects remain, and may for some time 
remain, involving anachronisms which have more than a merely 
architectural influence, and the incongruity of which is hardly 
appreciated as yet, while they tend at the same time to obscure the 
perception of fhe essential eKcellenco of nl^diooval architecture, and 
of its significance as a subject for study and suggestion in relation 
to the development of modem architecture. •, 

Mediajval art and architeoturc arc in fact regarded at present, by 
those who seem to conccrji themselves most with the subject, through 
a highly coloured medium of semi-religious sentimentalism. Nor is 
it surprising that such noble structures our cathedrals, addiiionally 
hallowed by their association with the past, should stir Aich a feeling 
among the weaker brethren, when even clear-headed and practical 
philosophers confess to a love for crawling, though •'‘in a molluscous 
fashion,” about their precincts, and commit themselves to indiscretions 
about “traceries.” It is difficult, no dmlbt, when contemplating the 
weather-stained and venerable features of these monuments, about 
which an atmosphere of calm and forgetfulness seems to hover (I 
speak, of course, of those which have as yet escaped tho voracity of 
the restorer), and which appear to contrast our bustling and noisy 
days with the quiet we attribute to the olden time, to realise the fact 
that these structures had a totally different aspect and association 
when new or in progress- True that they were ostensibly erected to 
“ the glory of Grod; ” true also that they exhibited, so far as the actual 
cathedral building was concerned, a supremacy of the artistic over 
the merely utilitarian elements of building such as is rarely attained 
in tho present day, or in structures which are not tHb productions of 
a caste. But, in fact, tho spirit of rivalry which prompted one con¬ 
ventual establishment to outvie another in the splendour of its build¬ 
ings, was as natural an outbreak of what is called healthy anta¬ 
gonism as that which! loads two provincial towns to endeavour to 
out-do each other in the costliness and extent of their town-halls or 
exchanges. The construction of the stone vault, which was tho great 
glory of the medimval builders, and about which so many rhymesters 
have rhymed (not to speak of one or two.poets), was a very practical 
matter indeed, involving knotty problems of stone-cutting and 
balance of pressures, and arising out of no sentimental feeling about 
<«embowed roofs,” but out of the logical endeavour to bring the 
original Boman round vault into harmony with the conditions of 
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design and construction in the more complex Gothic building. So 
little of (he modem sentiment had the medisBYal builders^ that they 
thought no more of removing and obliterating the work of a previous 
generation of* architects, and replacing it Tby a new building in the 
style they had themselves arrived at, Chan a modem engineer would 
think of removing an old bridge, constructed on an antiquated prin¬ 
ciple, to replace it by an improved modern one. The conventual 
buildings in connection with the church (and they formed a fax 
more important part, even architecturally speaking, of the entire 
group than most spectators of their dilapidated vestiges at all 
realise) wefe arranged and planned od» a scheme just as practical 
and matter-of-fact, in proportion to the sanitary knowledge and 
social hgJbits of the time, as that of a modern hotel—the place of 
whichf indeed, as the reader need hardly be reminded, the medieoval 
convent with its hosjjitmm to a considerable^extent fulfilled. 

There was, in short, no glamour about mcdLa3val architecture 
during jthe course of its production and elaboration; the glamour is 
only projects upon^t in the phantasmagoria of modern enthusiasts. 
Those who have traced the constructive history of the leading 
features of Gothfb architecture, know that no more in this than in 
any other logically developed architectural style arc its characteristic 
features invented all at once in a fervour of sentimental aspiration; 
that buttress, vault, and pinnacle (and even in most cases the smaller 
ornamental details) are the results of long and often-repeated efforts 
to realise, first, the most practically sound use and application of the 
materials in meeting the difficulties of construction, and, secondly 
(or one should rather say simultaneously), the most effective disposi¬ 
tion and deegrativo treatment of those materials consistent with a 
strictly observed relation to their practical object:—^to combine, in 
other words, a homogeneous and logical construction with on equally 
homogeneous and logical, hut at the same time forcible and piquant, 
expression of that construction, in which combination, speaking 
broadly, architefituro in its highest and severest form really consists. 
In the great church which formed the crowning feature of tho con¬ 
vent buildings, we como upon what may be called tho poetry of 
architecture, in which the utilitarian element becomes entirely sub¬ 
ordinate ; but even from this point of view the purely architectural 
logic of those buildings, and their be^ty and fitness of detail, con¬ 
stitute their essential interest, quite apart from the halo of sentiment 
which has been thrown round them, and of which their builders pro¬ 
bably felt little or nothing. Our cathedrals, in short, owe their 
existence to tho ambition and rivalry of powerful religious commu¬ 
nities,^ and their completeness and unity of architectural style to the 

(1) A strikiDg inetanoe of the kind of way in which this spirit of riyalzy operated, exists 
in the grand west front of Peterborough Cathedral, which appears to have been entiiely 
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genius of bol4 and aspiring builders, working out the constructive 
and artistic problem that came int(3 their hands, with a steadiness 
and continuity of progress which^ in these days of distracted artistic 
aims, seems almost like an'intuition. * 

The architectural style that was developed by the mediaeval 
builders had, like every art, ite history of rise, and tulmination, and 
decline. As long as an art is a Uving^art, and*expressing the genuine 
sympathies and aspirations of men, it can never be a staticyiary one : it 
always aspires, it never looks back. But, as in the case of a living 
organism, this very vitality includes the presage of ultimate decay and 
extinction. Thb succeeding generations of mediaeval builder^ gmned one 
point after another in the completion of the constructive design of 
their buildings, refined and refined upon the originally broad and 
pure decorative characteristics nf the style, always with a new, though . 
a fading, grace and lu:^uriance, till at last its extreme capabilities 
were exhausted, and it simply went out—died of old ago; and 
almost simultaneously died the social motive and spirit w^ich had 
been its occasion of existence. That time of chan^ came, the 

significance of which Mr. Froude has so pathetically expressed:— 

• 

“ The paths trodden by the footsteps of ages were broken up; old things 
were passing away, and the faith and life of ten centuries wore dissolving like 
a dream. Chivalry was dying; the Abbey aitd the Castle were soon together 
to crumble into I'uins, and all the fc^ms, desires, beliefs, convictions of the old 
world were passing away, never to return. ... In the fabric of habit in which 
they had so laboriously built for themselves, mankind were to remain no 
longer. 

'‘And now it is all gone—^like an insubstantial pageant faded; and between 
us and the old English there hos a gulf of mystery which the prose of the 
historian vdll never adequately bridge. They cannot come to us, and our 
imagination can but feebly penetrate to thorn. Only among tho aisles of the 
Cathedrals, only as we gaze iipon their silent figures sleeping on their tombs, 
some faint concoi)tiona float before us of what these men were when they wore 
alivo; and perhaps in tho sound of church bells, that peculiar creation of the 
xnedimval age, which falls*upon tho oar like the echo of a vanished world.” 


an afterthought to cut out the builders of Ely, who, after tho comftencemeftt of tho 
Peterborough west end as originally intended, started their own west front to out-do iho 
Peterborough establishment, and thus spurred on the latter to the erection of their grand 
portico, with its three groat arches the whole height of the front, to throw the Ely folk into 
the shade again. The rivalfy had an earlier stage also, when tho Peterborough nave was 
extended in responso to a preyiouB challenge from Ely, the variations in tho stylo and 
details fixing the rolativo dates indubitably. The real significanco of these rapid 
changes and extensions of plan w-as, I believe, first brought out by Mr. Edmund Shaipe 
(author of “ Architectural Parallels,*’ &c., &c.), whose services to all students of architec¬ 
ture^ in the elucidation and illustration of the groat mediaival buildings, from tho 
architectural and not from the cleric:d or sentimental point of view, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

It is impossible to avoid noticing how essentially wmilRr is this rivalry of the mediaeval 
convents in thoir structuroa to that of modem railway companies ; each company that 
builds a new terminus endeavouring to have a bigger and grander hotel in front than 
any other, and a station roof of wider span. 
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But, while the soul had thus departed of mediteval life, the body, 
the buil<^g, remained; and a very important element it is in the part 
that architecture plays in its relation to modem life especially, that its 
productions have this (j'uaat-pennanent character, and cannot be put 
aside and forgotten like a picture or a book which appeals to tastes that 
have become antiquated. Theife the c&thedrals stand, memorials and 
landmarks of what were once lio main centres of English life, wit¬ 
nesses of a spiritual despbtismVhose staff has been long since brokeii; 
records, too, of strenuous healthy labour and ingenuity applied, with no 
haphazard Or wavering aim, towards the translation of brute material 
into on org^anic expression of stability and grace and aspiration, 
which still commands our sympathy and admiration. And no man 
who un4er8tand8 in what the art of architecture in its higher forms con¬ 
sists, Bone who have an interest in the* past history, intellectual and 
social, of their native country, would for a moment undervalue these 
monuments at once of a great period of architectural art and of an 
extinct phase of national life,^or grudge any care or reasonable cost 
bestowed on* their {)roscrvation. But it is quite another thing to 
imagine that the feeling, artistic or moral, out of which they sprung, 
can bo artificially revived, and the mediajval cathedral galvanised 
into, life again. This, however, is a prevalent idea with a number of 
well-meaning people of iho^Ukttante order; and one writer, who is 
a fair specimen of the educated Philistine, has put forth a formal 
plea in favour of *^The Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century.’’ 
Now, do these good people really imagine that they can revivify 
the mediaeval cathedral, either architecturally or in its supposed 
moralising influences, unless they can first restore the condition of 
art, and of thought, and of society under which the originals arose ? 
Their cathedral of the nineteenth century would simply be a huge 
mediseval toy, and a toy which could not be put out of sight or 
otherwise disposed of when the partial cry for it had subsided. 
Enough of this has been donS on a smaller scale already to leave to 
our descendants a very remarkable legacy of architectural curi¬ 
osities. TJndlen the influence of a kind of ecclesiastical or ecclesio- 
logical revival, which cannot in the nature of things be pennanont, 
the country has been covered with churches, in designing which the 
avowed intention has been to mimic, to reproduce as far'as possible, 
the architectural detail and arrangement of mediseval churches— 
mimicry which has been known to be carried out so completely as to 
deceive (if it were possible) even the elect, when the work had be¬ 
come somewhat weather-staiqed, into a belief in its genuine antiquity— 
happy culmination of the labour of a lifetime. In the majority of 
cases, however, the imitation^has been tasteless, feeble, and entirely 
missing the spirit of genuine medioBval work; and, what is in a 
practical sense more serious, these buildings are utterly useless for 
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anything except ecclesiological church serHceSi and, are in fact quite 
unfitted even for the public worship of the church os generally 
celebrated at present, except on merely sentimental grounds: the 
whole thing is a kind of* Joseph Surface architectufe, consisting 
entirely of “ sentiment.” Whht will be the ultimate fete of all these 
structures, when the ccclesiaiAical mania subsides,* might form a 
curious subject of speculation. , 

’ On the other hand, the influence exercised by the existing cathe¬ 
drals, as the centres of church architecture, is noticeable. It is not 
improbable, though it would be difficult no doubt to prove, that the 
mere existence of these great buildings, the* legacies of thfe^onventual 
period, is in a great degree accountable for tbe ecclesiological revival 
we have recently witnessed. The buildings are great facts, Recalling 
and illustrating the power.of the mediaeval church, and moreover 
they arc structures wliieJ;L no one would willingly let dio, while at 
the same time they seem too large and important buildings to be left 
standing without being put to some jjractical use. This last con¬ 
sideration has been really and openly operatite in bringing into 
fashion the popular services and the choral and other celebrations 
whereby the naves of our cathedrals are now ^beginning to bo 
“ utilised.” The effect upon the clergy of the possession or custody 
of these buildings is rather amusing. Because the cathedrals were 
the erections originally of a powerful clergy, their present tenants 
and custodians seem to imagine that they wield the same sort of social 
and political power in their generation ; as if matters were unchanged 
as long as the material building was unshaken. The fact that the 
cathedrals, the highest achievements of English architecture, were 
built under the instigation of a clerical caste, seems ^o beget also 
in the modern cathedral cleric an odd sort of idea that tho archi¬ 
tectural mantle of the original founders has descended upon 
him—that he is by the fact of his cathedral connection an 
authority and a light* on tho subjdfct of architecture generally. 
Tho relation of the clergy to church architecture!? is, however,' a 
question of some public importance in regard to the conservation 
of the cathedrals. Whatever bo tho legal position of the matter 
(which the present writer has no qualification for discussing), there 
can be no doubt that tnojally the cathedrals are the property of the 
nation, as national, historicalf and architectural monuments, rather 
than of the Church as it now exists. When they were built, the 
Church which founded them was the great intellectual, social, and in 
many respects political power in the land. The Church of the pre¬ 
sent day is, in regard to the great affairs of the nation, and to modern 
intellectual life generally, of the nature of a dummy ; and we have 
a right to look with some jealousy on the interference with the in¬ 
tegrity and reality of some of the cathedrals, carried on under the 
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name of restoration, and with, the sanction and encouragement of 
the clergy, Whaterer is necessary to preserve the structures from 
falling into decay should be donep; but ^matters are carried much 
further than 'this, and the interest and true history of some of th^ 
cathedrals have already been almost entirely obliterated by wholesale 
renovations, evi&ently carried, out in no mere conservative spirit 
(whatever may bo pretended), bnt from a desire for the Mat attendant 
upon the pfoceeding, and a 'wish to give a sort of new birth to a 
church foundation—^providing a whited sepulchre where there is 
nothing but a defunct body within., What is thus destroyed or over¬ 
laid is whaA no possible p^wer can restore ; once gone, the old archi¬ 
tectural work is gone for ever; and it is really time that something 
should be done to prevent the chance of the whole of our greatest 
architectural monuments being turned‘into new modem-mediseval 
buildings, under pretence of preserving them. If Sir John Lubbock, 
wbo takes so much interest in the preservation of older historic monu¬ 
ments, would bring in a bill, to prevent deans and their architects 
from doing ^hat tHey please with those equally important national 
possessions, the cathedrals, he would be doing a good service, and 
would cam tbe thanks of many who see with deep regret that sub¬ 
stitution of new copies for the old realities, by which the genuine 
interest of our great historic buildings is being destroyed. 

That the mediosval revival, notwithstanding the impulse which it 
has unquestionably given to the study of architectufe, and oven, in 
a degree, to the cultivation of public taste in regard to Iniilding, has 
been found wanting—that there is no real life in it, as hitherto prac¬ 
tised, for the development of modem architecture—has recently 
become pretty evident even to many of its warmest supporters. The 
various receipts which have been propounded for putting life into it, 
and making it a reality, afford curious evidence of the doubt and 
confusion of feeling on the su^'cet. One theory is that the study of 
the higher arts of design, the power of drawing the figure and of 
designing scidp^hre for his building, would raise the architect once 
more to the true height of his art. Considering what is the nature 
of the figure drawing and sculpture in the windows and niches of 
the Gothic cathedrals, in regard to technical power of drawing and 
design, it must be pretty evident that it i»n(A upon these adjuncts 
that their effect depends; just as, on*the other hand, it is equally 
evident that his splendid power of designing the figure did not pre¬ 
serve such a genius as Michelangelo from the most flagrant sins 
against architectural logic apd good taste even in St. Peter's, and 
still more in his earlier architectural attempts. Moreover, as it is 
apparent that even a sole an4,lifelong devotion to the arts of painting 
or sculpture only enables a few men to produce anything beyond 
mediocrity, and as the architect necessarily could not give the same 
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time aad study to these arts, it is difficult to see what would be 
gained by all our architects turnilig themselves into xn^ediocro 
sculptors and painters. Another •receipt, given with even greater 
confidence, is in entire o*pposition to this. Because the word 
architect nowhere occurs in the records of the medieoval buildings, 
nor anything which can be positively said to be its'precise equiva¬ 
lent, it is assumed that these great strpetures arose of themselves, as 
it were, by a kind of unanimous impulse among workmen, having no 
chief instructor, and working upon no preconcerted plan. The 
inference, of course, is obvious: take away the architect, forbid the 
making of any*preliminary drawings, turndooseabandof.'CSnspired 
workmen^’ upon the site, and the building will *'rise like an 
exhalation,” and repeat all the glory of mediaeval archite<;Jiure in 
the most natural and simple manner. This, which has been termed 
the “inspired workman,theory,” was promulgated in ifs most 
uncompromising form by an “inspired” writer in the Quarterly 
Berieir, whose utterly rabid and revolutionary sentiments fogned at 
least a laughable contrast to the habitual tone %i tha^publication. 
Mr. Fergusson, who is, of course, entitled to a respectful hearing, 
has taken up a lino of argument very similar to thfe, though put in 
a more moderate manner. The following passage, in which he 
instances the Crystal Palace as a building carried out in the samq 
spirit as the mediaeval cathedrals, is worth quotation us a typical 
statement of his case:— 

“ No material is usod in it (the Crystal Palace) which is not the best for its 
purpose, no constructive expedient employed which was not absolutely essen¬ 
tial, and it depends wbcdly for its effect on the arrangement of its parts and the 
display of its couatiniction. So essentially is its principle the same which, as 
wo have seen, animated Gothic architectui’o, that we hardly know even now 
how much of tho design belongs to Sir Joseph Paxton, how much to the con¬ 
tractors, or how much to the subordinate officers employed by tho Company.” 

In that case the bust of Paxton on the terrace at Sydenham ought 
to be surrounded by a* crowd of little busts, down to the men who 
put the rivets in. But our ignorance as to who really ^designed the 
building, if it be granted, does not prove that it designed itself. It 
was, moreover, a structure built in a hurry and against time ; and, 
as Mr. Fergusson himself observes, architecture will not be revived 
by buildings so esseirtially ephemeral as this. Nor, even if wo 
accept the theory of the spontaneous generation of the mediaeval 
cathedrals, could wo by any possibility revive, since the advent of 
the printing-press and the locomotive, the state of intellectual and 
artistic naivete which such a theory presppposes. 

Tho real mistake at the root of modern architecture is the senti¬ 
mental archasology which seems to have absolutely taken possession 
of it, and of which Mr. Fergiuson's receipt itself partakes, since it 
in reality only suggests that by going back to the supposed habits 
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oi a former age we can pA)duce what the present age wants. Even • 

the engineers (who in some ways stand, more nearly than any other 

body oi'men, in the same position in regard to the present day as the 

medioeval masons did to their own timd) are bitten by this; acd 

when they wish to make a structure ornamental,” they have no 

idea but to dress it in some borrowed plumes of classic or medieval 

architecture. The influence of sentiment has been exhibited in a still 

more curioijs manner in a jiccent great building, the Albert Hall. 

This, which is the design of engineers, is a rather remarkable building, * 

and. exhibits some of the characteristics of a worTc constructed on 
• _ < 

genuifl3'“;architectural principles. The, details are dbarse and com¬ 
monplace, for it seems' impossible to beat into the head of an 
enginee? that some training and education of the eye and the judg¬ 
ment, is necessary for the production pf suitable and refined orna¬ 
mental "^detail ; but plan, construction, and Resign form a united and 
interdependent whole, arising as they do in a strictly logical manner 
one out of the other. The unfortunate point is that the plan is 
utterly wrong, to begin with^, for the purpose of the building; and it 
is so entirely from the sentimental worship of precedent which led 
the designer, instead of considering what was the best plan for the 
purpose, to start with the idea of reproducing the Homan amphi¬ 
theatre, although a moment*s consideration ought to have rendered it 
evident, as a mere matter of ordinary common sense, that the plan 
of a building for seating people round a circiuuference to witness a 
spectacle in the centre, could by no possibility furnish the proper 
model for one in which they were to listen to music performed at 
one end of the building. But it is to such incongruities that people 
are led through forgetting that architecture is not (except in very 
rare instances) a pure art, governed by aosthetic or sentimental con¬ 
siderations ; that it is the artistic or effective expression of practical 
requirements which must govern and form the basis of the whole. 
It, is in further emphasizing Mihis condition t)f architecture that the 
possibility of making it a genuine intellectual pursuit, and not a 
mere toy, retflly consists. 

After what has been said above about receipts, it will not bo sup¬ 
posed that there is any intention hero of offering another new and 
infallible one; but it is possible to point to piodern examples in which 
this treatment of architectural effect on*a practical basis has been so far 
realised as to indicate at least a direction in which the art may receive 
a new development. There is a large building at present in progress 
—^the new Town HaU in Manchester—^tho internal plan and arrange¬ 
ment of which affords an admirable instance of novel and picturesque 
effect, obtained simply as the natural result of the masterly and com¬ 
plete manner in which the very intricate internal economy of a great 
hive of zn\ilti&nous departments is reduced to simplicity and order. 
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The exterior of Mr. Waterhouse^s building, it must be admitted, 
belongs to the sentimental school of architecture; it has no very close 
or necessary connection with the internal plan; it is thought pictur¬ 
esque at present, and may or may not be thought so* under future 
changes of taste; but the treatment of the interior will command 
admiration always, because its excellence is of a kind which is prac¬ 
tical as well as picturesque, and is indcpcndcht of mere changes in 
architectural fashion. The same sort aof excellence, 014 a grander 
scale, is exemplified in the Houseg of Parliament, which the design¬ 
ers of the Albert^Hall will probably be 8 uri)ri 8 ed to be told is, ijx its 
main scheme, or much more practical, as well as more beauJifhT, piece 
of architcctift'e than their building. It* is so unquestionably; 
its plan is a most effective and yet perfectly simple and practical 
expression of the objects of the various parts of the building and their 
relation to one another, and all the principal features of the Sxterior 
design arise out of, and emphasize, the leading points of the plan. The 
» style ” of the ITouscs of Parliament is an utter mistake ; it yas the 
deliberate selection for imitation of a ^)ad and weak phase of late 
mediaeval architecture. Put for this its architect was not responsible; 
and when a building fulfils the conditions of practical and at the same 
time effective, grouping and construction, the details are of secondary 
consequence. The question of plan is more especially the basis of 
modern architecture on a large-scale, because most large modern 
buildings arc far more intricate in their purposes and requirements 
than was the case with ancient buildings, of wbicb the larger ones 
were, as already observed, ‘mostly temples, consisting principally of 
one great apartment, and presenting accordingly a far more simple 
and straightforward, and also a more purely scsthetlc, problem than 
modern structures of the same dimensions. 

Put ii* urchitocturc always has required and must require edifices 
on a great scale, and rising more or less beyond utilitarian objects, 
for her greatest effects, fs there not also something to be done on «a 
less ambitious scale—something, nevertheless, equally important, 
and which, having scarcely as yet received any adequate attention, 
presents a good deal of the suggestivencss always accompanying a 
new problem ? It is only within the last century or so that we have 
had what may be called an architecture of the people—a stylo of the 
many, a vernacular of building, the results of which we see in 
those miles upon miles Cf dull brick walls with oblong holes in them 
which form the lining of the streets of London and of most of our 
large towns. This style was developed first when English archi¬ 
tecture, after the decease of the Gothic*spirit, had sunk through 
various grades of pseudo-classicism to the primness of the square 
brick architecture and round knobs of the Queen Anne period, 
which only required to have its few decorative features shorn off to 
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make a serviceable general builder’s style for flanking tbe streets of 
towns, y^hile separate slices of it were stuck about the land as 
country houses. The weight which these dreary acres of brick lay 
upon our daily lives is perhaps hardly felf or recognised, because we 
have come to accept it as the normal - state of things. There are 
signs, however, 6f a growing tosatisftfbtion with the present state of 
town architecture, an^ a possibility of that demand for something 
better arising which must necessarily precede the supply; and any 
amelioration of street architecture must also follow the law of modern 
■ architectural design, and commence first from the basis of practical 
consid^^i^hs. The sanitary conditions of life in ISrge towns, as 
oflecting the arrangement and construction of dwellings, form, or 
should .form, a very important element in influencing the town 
architecture of tho future. The increasing value of budding-sites, 
and tbe simultaneous increase of population, suggest new expedients 
in the method of building toAvn houses, such as the introduction of 
the l*a%is system of houses " in flats,” which has been a good deal 
talked about tod cvfen tried m London, but not as yet in an adequate 
manner. Such a system, if adopted at all extensively, would, how¬ 
ever, exercise a l^ery important influence ou street architecture by 
rendering almost necessary, and at the same time facilitating, in an 
economical point of view, the employment of a far more solid and 
sounder construction, and affording opportunity for realising a higher 
architectural character than has ever hitherto been attained in this 
department of building in England. Something like this system has 
also been a good deal employed in carrying out the excellent work 
of providing healthy homes for the poorer inhabitants of towns at 
rents commepsurate with their means. It must, however, be matter 
for regret to observe how little the possibility of rendering these 
model homes attractive in appearance, as well as sanitary in 
arrangement, is considered. Nothing could well bo more unhome- 
like, nothing more repellent ^o the eye, or Hevoid of every gracious 
and pleasing as1k)ciation, than tho aspect of some of these stacks of 
building in various towns in which families are to make their homes. 
Surely some effort may be made to give them a more attractive and 
picturesque, a less mill-like, appearance—to give some characteristic 
variety also to the various tenements, injstcad of their “ damnable 
iteration” of the same arrangement of doors and windows in so 
many rows. This is considered, I am well aware, to he simply a 
question of remunerative return; but ought it to be entirely so ? 
Or is there not, even on public grounds, some sort of return to be 
considered and thought of besides that of so much per cent. P 

Architecture, however, is an art, though an art involved with, and 
mostly arising out of, practical and scieiftific problems; and if we 
come to consider what sdrt of form the hoped-for development of our 
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*town architecture^ either in great b;iildings or in streets, should take, 
it is here that the study of our xaedioeval architecture comes in as an 
inspiration. There are two species of architectural art: that which 
ornaments the exterior of a building with a kind of screen or scenic 
design of features arbitrarily selected for their supposed elegance, but 
having no direct connection witli the plan and construction of the 
building; and that in which the constructive design is itself the 
fouhdation of the architectural effect and expression, and* is merely 
decorated so far, and in such a way, as to give relief and emphasis to 
this constructive expression ; any decoration which does not coijduce 
to this being, in fact, beside ihe mark and dn excresccj^e^ * Of tho 
first-named species the most familiar type is that which is called 
Italian, having been evolved by the Italian architects of the Renais- , 
sance, and consisting of an • application of some of the priiftipal 
features of Greek and Roman architecture (pilasters, columns, 
small pediments, &c.) to tho exterior of a building by way of orna¬ 
ment. This style arose under the influeijfe of that classic roviwal in 
literature which led to the exclusive worship of ^‘the Antique” as 
the only souicc of true culture; and it is remarkable how this 
prestif/e has clung to the style, insomuch that, until* very recently, 
when any question of architectural style in connection with some 
public building came before tho legislature* it was almost invariably 
the case that the Liberal party were in favour of a classic style, sup¬ 
posing it to be essentially connected with progress and culture, and 
the Conservatives hoisted tho Gothic colours, as tho champions of the 
past and of mcdirovalism. Both sides were about equally in the 
wrong. Without denying that very pleasing and very elegant 
buildings—compositions they may be called—^havo beea created on 
the Renaissance principle; without saying that there may not be 
occasions and circumstances under which it may bo fitly employed 
in a purely decorative architecture (though it would be difficult 
perhaps to name them), it is evident {hat architectural design, as 
thus employed, is little more than a toy, with no more vedl rel^^tion 
to the practical basis of building than is to be found in*tho imitative 
mediaeval churches before referred to. 

For the principle of all real and true architecture is the same— 
a decorative treatment based upon and emphasizing the plan and 
construction of tho building; ahd in this point of view the Greek 
and the Gothic are tho two truest and most perfect styles of the 
world, the only essential distinction between them being that the 
Greek works out with perfect completeneoa and unity of expression 
a trabeated construction, and the Goth works out with equal com¬ 
pleteness an arcuated construction. all that constitutes the 
essence of architectural style, Salisbury Oathedral and the Sainte 
Chapelle have far more a^pty with the Parthenon, than have the 

L L 2 
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artificial constructions of Palladia and Ylgnola* And Greek archi- 
tecture^ in its refined and reticent beauty, is full of suggestion for 
the modern architect; supplying, it may perhaps be said, the 
element demanded by modem culture and civilisation, while the 
study of Gothic supplies the element of strength and reality which 
has been so long absent fropi our Architecture, and which is to be 
acquired not by copying and imitating mediaeval forms, but by 
cultivating a sympathy with the method and feeling of that grand 
and masculine school of architecture, and thereby acquiring, the 
powe^pf giving to the new practical forms of modem building their 
appropriate^and picturp'sque expression, arising from the truthful 
treatment of materials and construction rather than from applied or 
misapplied ornament. Beticence in this last respect is one of the 
lessons we need most, in regard to 'London architecture especially. 
There is often more so-called “ ornament ” on one railway hotel 
than would be found on half-a-dozen cathedrals of the greatest age 
of mediasval art; and the principle has yet to be learned by most 
of our architects. \bat everv ornamental detail which does not assist 
the expression of a building injures it. 

It is remarkable how very little has really been made, amid all 
the bustle of architectural revival in recent years, of the higher 
class of dwelling-houses al^ opportunities for something of what may 
bo called the poetry of architecture. “Handsome’' houses, and 
more lately “picturesque” houses, have no doubt been built by 
scores; but they seem to go very much on prevailing patterns 
which succeed one another, like the fashions in dress, for no particular 
reason. The old notion of the typical English gentleman used to be 
that it wasfvulgar to have a house which differed materially or in 
any striking way from that of your neighbours. Surely it is that 
idea itself which rather deserves the epithet vulgar, even in the 
literal sense of the word. A great deal that is charming, a great deal 
of what constitutes the picturesque of life, might be realised in the 
inteijors, especially, of the higher class of dwellings, if they were 
made the opportunity for the exercise of original thought and indi¬ 
vidual taste and feeling in their arrangement and decoration, instead 
of being so mechanically contrived on habitual and accepted schemes. 

There has no doubt been a great advance in good taste as to house 
furniture and fittings of late years; and the monstrosities which 
used to crowd the windows of cabinet-makers w'ould be scouted now. 
But a good deal of this, it must be confessed, is nothing more than 
another revival, A recent turn of popular thought has led to a 
kind of resuscitation of the art of what Tennyson rather happily calls 
the “tea-cup times.” So far as architecture is concerned, this 
revival of the Queen Anno style seems the most rubbishy and con¬ 
temptible of all, since there is not even the excuse of an inherent 
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* grandeur in the style; it is the last lingering debasement' of Benais- 
sance architecture, the corruption of a corruption. The etyle of 
decorative art which belongs to it has a certain fitness and suitability 
to recommend it for interiors, though it is anything but intellectual, 
and is followed more as a matter of fashion than of deliberate opinion; 
indeed, it is impossible to avoid*a disagreeable^ conviction of the im¬ 
posture pervading the present mania ^or msthetic fittings, Japanese 
jars and old china, and Queen Anne*furniture and costumes; a 
mania which is curried so far that, as those who know anything of 

. the ways of these disciples of the aesthetic must be aware, the j^lie in 
Punch about tSe gentleman ^who preferred the shorter sisters 

for a wife to the taller, because ** she would go better with my style 
of furniture—buhl and marqueterio, you know”—is scanwly an, 
exaggeration of literal fact.* There is something contemptible in 
this exaltation of the mere decoration of life (a sham decoration, too) 
above the reality; and something quite apart from real artistic 
feeling, than which, in its true sense, nqjihing can harmonise* better 
with that “ plain living and high thinking,” tho decity of which 
was so feelingly deplored by Wordsworth, and* from which we seem 
so very, very far at present, * ^ 

Once more; urcbitecturc in its rnost important manifestations is 
directly connected with public as well as private life, and to recom¬ 
mend itself to the predominant public opinion of the da)'-, to be in 
harmony with the real tendency of moderti political life, it must cast 
itself loose from the sentimental prejudices which w'^ould connect it 
only with the old order of things, and study to reach forward to those 
things which are before. It is unfortunate that the leading members 
of the profession at present seem to be almost entirely neglectful 
to discern the signs of the times, and to be connected by 
their sympathies and associations with what by most thinking men 
are regarded as outworn conditions of life and opinion. Tlie 
influence of this upon architecture is being illustrated in the carry¬ 
ing out of the largest and most costly public building^ of thg day. 
There can he nothing unkind or unfair in saying of Mr. Street, who 
is entrusted with the building of the new Law Courts, what he has 
himself repeatedly and publicly professed that ho is entirely bound, 
by conviction and sympathy, to an absolute belief iu the dogmas, the 
sentiment, and the artistic practice and ritual of the mediaeval Church. 
The result of this is, that the new Law Courts are being clothed in 
a mediBEsval garb of the most uncompromising type, reproducing the 
ancient cathedral style even to the niches for the statues of saints, 
perhaps to be filled in this case (in a sufficiently difierent manner) 
by those of great legal lights. That th^re will be a certain power 
and grandeur in the building when complete there can be little 
doubt, for no living English architect has more the faculty of putting 
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the impress of power on his work; and he has btiilt churches of* 
which it may bo said (what can hardly be said of any other modom- 
medisoval work) that they have the real feeling and force of original 
medisoyal architecture without being literal copies. But it is to be 
feared that this great building, whatever merits in detail it may have 
(and they ouglit to b^ great, ^uce it*has ousted a design confessedly 
superior in will remain to future generations as a piece of false 
architectural sentiment, entirely contradictory of the real intelleotual 
history of this century. • 

Bi^t a far more serious instance of this false sentiment has been 
seen intke^ecent proposal for decorating St. Paul’s Cathedral. Those 
who are not aware of the extent to which modem architectural prac- 
. tice is*Combined with the worship of all sorts of superstitions, would 
perh&,ps scarcely credit the fact that' the most important and costly 
portion of this scheme, estimated at about Jialf a million, as drawn out 
by the architect engaged by the committee (against whose ability as an 
artist «iot a word is here hinted), was to consist of mosaic decorations 
representing not only prophets, apostles, and angels (with gold plates 
behind their heads), but the whole tag-rag and bob-tail of apocry¬ 
phal church saihts with their legendary symbols ; and this, the only 
cathedral which is in some degree associated, and was intended by 
its architect to he associifted, with the new intellectual life of the 
modern period,^ was thus to he made a receptacle for all the ecclesio- 
logical lumber of past ages. What sort of laughing-stock the thing 
would have been, as time went on, if this absurd and barbarous 
puerility had really been stereotyped in imperishable material, 

* may well be imagined by those whose brains are not addled. 
The very {>ropositiou of such a scheme adds force to what 
was said above as to the necessity of having some governmental 
control over the treatment of buildings which arc, morally speaking, 
the interest and property of the whole nation. On the other 
hand, the normal attitude of our Governmont towards public 
works of architecture is far too grudging and illiberal. It is with 
the greatest ^difficulty that small grants can be extracted for the 
pursuance, for instance, of important archsoological investigations in 
different parts of the world—a matter in which France has, in not a 
few instances, sot our statesmen a noble «X£ftnplo. And I remember 
taking note of a debate in regard to the expenditure of money on 
the architectural embellishment of the Law Courts, in which every 
speaker (even among those who habitually figure as patrons ” of 
art) who ventured to lift up his voice in favour of a liberal treatment 

(1) It ifl acarcely necoBtiary to remind the reader that Wren’s original plan -was for 
a ivide central area, as most ap^priate for the ** reformed worship/’ and that he 
deeply chagrined at being compelled, by court influence, to adopt the old medueral 
or processional plan. 
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of the building, did so in the most amusingly humble and apologetic 
manner, and amid profuse professions of his wish to oomuder the 
subject ‘^entirely from a ;gractic»l point of view”—as if any expen¬ 
diture of public money on mere art were something \o be ashamed 
of. Members of Parliament, Tiowever, will be quite ready to take a 
diflFerent view of these things ^hen tljcy know that fhoir constituents 
expect it from thorn. It is to .the development of a higher 
standard of culture and refinement hrnong the middle and lower 
classes that we must look to supply that stimulus to architecture 
w'hich it formerly owed to the taste or ambition of aristocratic castes. 
Perhaps, in furn, it may mot unreasonably be deiq^ftl^d of the 
architectural profession that they should show a higher and more 
' tinsclfish spirit of devotion to their calling in its noblest aspect than 
is often seen; a less conspicuous readiness to undcrtiike, for mei« lucre, - 
multifarious commissions which can only be carried out mechanically 
and by proxy : another matter which they manage better in France, 
as the lives of some eminent French architects do moat honourably 
testify. Nor must it bo forgotten that the mordl tone 6f a nation has 
a most appreciable influence upon its architecture, which always, in 
a certain sense, reflects a portion of the spirit of the times. It is 
because a number of persons worship ecclesiastical shams that the 
country is covered with mock-mcdicevftl churches. It is because 
speculating builders are destitute of common honesty that an 
immense proportion of our dwellings arc ugly, ricketty, and un¬ 
healthy ; and that the clumsy machinery of Building Acts (presses 
to squeeze the life and individuality out of city architecture) is 
necessary to ensure the most ordinary attention to proper sanitary 
and constructive conditions. It is because success in. trade is based 
on ostentation and puffing rather than on honourable dealing, that 
our shop architecture stands upon sheets of plate-glass, and is 
bedizened with wooden and '*compo” pilasters and cornices. Only 
as our national life itself becomes more true and healthful in tonCj'cau 
we hope to realise the conditions under which a mdSern architecture 
may arise, no longer the expression of mere archaeoldgical sentiment, 
or of the partial sympathies of a religious, a Social, or an oosthetie 
clique, but the endeavour after a more truthful and beautiful frame¬ 
work to their daily iffe ®n the part of the people at large. 

• H. H. SXATHAM. 
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Thk hundredth' anniversary of American independence was cele- 
brated in a becoming manner, ^ut rather in the way of a duty to be 
performed, pr an extensive «busine8s transaction, than as a civic 
festival. The fourth of July will long continue to be a national 
holiday, but during the past quarter of a century there has been a 
growing pudency to look upon it as a necessary evil,*and to regard 
the orator oi the day in the light of a bore. The racket of gun¬ 
powder ^and the broiling procession with their attendant casualties* 
are a ^ pretty severe strain upon all except juvenile patriotism. 
Declam^ion against the evil practices of C^eorge III. ceased to find 
any real echo in America after they ceased to find any defenders in 
England. ^VTiat remains is a deep reverence for the soldiers and 
statesmen of^the revolutionary period. This is suflicicnt to give 
pepnanence to the national anniversary, and it is to be hoped it may 
never grow less, • 

What sort of political development has been worked out by the 
United States during the century now past, is a question susceptible 
of more than one answer. Taken in its broadest sense, however, it 
would appear to bo that whereas certain British colonies, independout 
of each other, did unite together a hundred years ago for the purpose 
of resisting unjust measures on the part of the mother country, they 
have employed the intervening time, down to the year 18(i5, in 
getting rid of colonial traditions, prejudices, and encumbrances, and 
becoming consolidated as a nation. He who secs in the war of the 
rebellion only a struggle between slavery and freedom, sees but a 
part of the issues involved, and ignores the largest ‘ chapter of 
American history. He who %ee8 in it only* a strife for dominion 
on the one side** and independence on the other, takes an equally 
narrow*and ohessided view. The struggle between state sovereignty 
and national sovereignty commenced immediate!}^ upon the conclu¬ 
sion of peace with Great Britain, and continued without intermission 
down to the overthrow of the rebellion, but j;ho*ouly clement capable, 
according to human ken, of bringing it to the arbitrament of arms 
was African slavery. On the other hand, it is highly improbable 
that the slaveholding States would have resorted to arms if they had 
not been educated during three generations to believe that they had 
a constitutional right to nullify the acts of the general government, 
or, as the late President Lincoln termed it, a constitutional right to 
overturn the constithtion.” 

The recent work of Professor Von Holst, now accessible in 
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Englisli,^ throws a strong and stead;^ light upon the conflict of ideas 
which divided partieSi sections, and states from the adoption of the 
constitution down to a verjr recent period. Although th^s conflict has 
deldom been out of the mouths of statesmen, although it has filled 
more printed pages and newspaper columns than any other question, 
it was reserved for a foreign writer, to traqe the windings of the 
stream from its fountain head, through the thickets and quicksands 
of near a hundred years, to its dibouchlmcnt in the war Of the rebel¬ 
lion. The bird’s-eye view is best obtained from the distance, and 
when, as in the present case, the author has made preparations for 
his survey by long and cartjful study on the ground ^s&lf, we are 
not surprised to find things brought to view which had been 
obscured to Americans by their very nearness. A complctctiess and 
roundness are also given to the whole which has hitherto be^p*want¬ 
ing, and which are worthy of the highest praise, A Swiss lawyer 
gave the first finished exposition of the English Constitution, and a 
French philosopher the most perspicuous treatise on Democracy in 
America; and now wc are indebted to a German professor for the 
most comprehensive work on the political development of the United 
States. 

The point from which this development is to he traced is the 
colonial period, in which wc find thirteen communities dependent 
upon Great JJritain, and more attached to her than to each other, 
reluctantly compelled to draw the sword in defence of the dearest* 
rights of freemen. Some sort of union was necessary to make the 
resistance effectual; and when the colonies came together in consul¬ 
tation very crude notions j^revailed as to their legal status. A few 
men even then perceived the incongruity of a dual sovereignty—^that 
of the Slate and of the United States—but the great majority, both 
of leaders and led, assumed as a fact that the declaration of inde¬ 
pendence, although not the act of any colony by itself, nos yet of all 
the colonics separately, but the act of all in unison, had had fhe 
effect to make them each sovereign ; and in this frame pf miiyi they 
proceeded to construct the loose political harness (failed the Con¬ 
federation, a thing of shreds and patches which with difficulty held 
together during the war, and which, after peace had boon declared, 
became the laughing-stock of foreign governments, the winding-sheet 
of the public credit, and th& execration of George Washington. 
Although the title of this document was Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, the sovereignty of the States was expressly 
declared, and the powers of the Confederation were so extremely 

(1) “ Tho Constitutional History of the United States,” by Dr. H. Von Holst, Professor 
at the University of Preiburf'. Translated from* the Gorman by John J. Lalor and 
Alfred B. Mason. Vol. I., State SovtrHgntij and Slavmj^ Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 
1876. 
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attenuated that no money could be raised by taxation, direct or * 
indirect, except by assessment' upon the States, which they could 
pay or not as they pleased. The war had left the Confederation 
heavily in d^t. Various devices were resorted to for obtaining the 
means to meet the maturing obligations of the Government. A 
multitude of set-offs and excuses* were offered by the little 
sovereignties in place of cash^ and, of course, the more honourable 
among them would not continue to pay if the less honourable con¬ 
tinued to shirk. Assessments having failed to accomplish anything, 
it was proposed to ask the States, to allow the general government 
to collec^1^ces within tjicir borders, Tho right to impose internal 
taxes was peremptorily refused, but after some delay all the States, 
except .New York, granted the right to collect duties on imports. 
ITcw York went so far as to concede her^ustopis duties to the general 
government, provided they should bo competed by her own officers 
and her own depreciated State scrip should be receivable for duties. 
These conditions were, of epurso, inadmissible, and so it happened 
that the nefr member of the family of nations became independent 
and bankrupt at about the same time. Tho external pressure of war 
being removed, Ml tbe ante-revolutionary conceptions of government 
revived, excepting only that of allegiance to Great Britain. Even 
the degrading spectacle of^ public insolvency did not avail to bring 
the States closer together. Colonial rights had blossomed into State 
rights. Some of tho forms of government had boon changed, but the 
ideas remained substantially tho same us before. It was not until 
the varying customs duties of the several States and the hostile com¬ 
mercial legislation of England had prostrated trade and brought 
private bankruptcy on the heels of public, that the States began to 
consider the expediency of surrendering some of their reserved 
powers in order to give greater efficiency to the whole. The Con¬ 
vention which framed the constitution of the United States had its 
in a conference called by the State of Virginia to regulate tho 
trade ^and navigation of the Potomac Eiver and Chesapeake Bay. 

A long and*doubtfid struggle ensued in the Convention between 
colonial prejudice and national necessity. Things reached so desperate 
a pass that Franklin proposed prayers to Almighty God, for that the 
wit of man had been exhausted.^ Necessity* finally triumphed over 
prejudice in the Convention, but the victory of the national party only 
led to a fiercer and more protracted contest in the States over the ques¬ 
tion of ratifying the constitution. That the Convention did in express 
terms declare the constitutipn and tho laws and treaties mode in pur- 

(1) " Tbe hope of ultimate succobb must have been Bzaall indeed, when such a propo¬ 
sition could bo made by Franklin,, strongly inclined as be was to rationalism, a man 
who at heart was averse to all religioixs demonstration, and who, even in the darkest 
hours of tho war, had carried his head very high."—Vox Holst, p. 61. 
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raance of it to be the supreme law of the land, axid did proride for 
the establishment of courts to have jurisdiction of all cases anting under 
said constitution,, laws, and treaties, can be seen by reference to the 
' instrument itself. But a discussion of the alleged ri^t of a State to 
nullify an act of Congress would be premature at this place, since 
that was the question almost Continuously in dispufe till it was setided 
in 1861-5 by the wager of battle. Jt is certain that the right of a 
'State to secede from the Union aft^ once entering dt was freely 
discussed at the time and was decided in the negative. Both New 
York and Virginia desired to ratify with conditions, reserving the 
right to witlidraw if the eonditions wer^.not compliod^th. They 
were told plainly that this could not bo done—^that moy must ratify 
or reject unconditionally. Virginia ratified in this mannev.at last by 
88 votes against 80 in hen Convention, and New York by 31 against 
20.^ Massachusetts topk a long time to deliberate, and eventually 
ratified by 187 votes against 1G8. The most eflectivo advocates of^ 
the constitution wore Hamilton in New York and Madisgn in Vir¬ 
ginia—two States whose ratification was most^imporfent, and at the 
same time most difficult to obtain. Wo shall soon see to what con¬ 
trary conclusions Hamilton and Madison came in*their interpretation 
of the ratified instrument. The whole history of the period goes to 
confirm the observation of John Quincy Adams, that the constitution 
was “extorted from the grinding necessity of a reluctant people.” 

No wonder that an active minority remained full of hostility to 
the new order of things, whose cries in behalf of what they called 
their lost liberties filled the public car for a whole generation. 
Threats were made to break the Union before the close of the last 
ceutmy, and a political party came into being, almost; simultaneously 
with the constitution, claiming, under and by virtue of the instru¬ 
ment itself, the right to nullify any act of Congress which might be 
considered to infringe any right of a State. If any such right 
existed it necessarily mcluded the rfght of secession as a last resort. 
This party took the name of Hcpublican, from it^ attachment to the 
principles of the French Revolution. It sought 40 stigmatize its 
opponents as monarchists, but the title did not adhere. The name 
Federalist was that by which it was known to contemporaries and is 
known to history, ‘The leader of the Republican party of that day 
was Thomas Jefferson, third President of the United States. Mr. 
Jefferson was the American minister to France at the time the 
constitution was framed. Ho wrote a long letter to Mr. Madison, 
signifying his general approval of the instrument, but foreshadowing 

(1) A recent work by a French author (** Lea ^tats-Unia ContempoTaina,'’ par Claudio 
Jannot, Faria, 1876), which brinj^a forward a atock of half-truths reaUy too formidable 
for criticiam, says (p* 31) that Virginia, New York, and Bhode Islaiid, in their ratifi¬ 
cations, expressly reserved the right to withdraw! 
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the course he suhsequently took in his interpretation of it« He said: 
" I own I am not a friend to a’ very energetic government; it is 
always oppressive; it places the governors indeed more at their ease, 
but at the expense of the people. The late rebellion in Massachusetts* 
(Shay’s Hcbellidn) has given more alarm than I think it should have 
done. Calculate* that one rebellion in* thirteen States in the course 

r • 

of eleven years is but one for each State in a century and a-half. No 
country should he so' long Kithoift one,^* Somewhat later Mr. Jefferson 
clothed his notions of an ideal Union in these words : An impotent 
general^ government is the condition precedent of liberty.” 

Mr. JeStMi^n was a ItodicsQ and a ipassionate admirer of the 
French Eevolution. He believed that liberty and an efficient control 
govomnifiiit were incompatible with each other. In this belief he 
’ differed from his political associate and successor, Madison, who held 
that too much weakness in the central government would bo as 
dangerous to liberty, through its tendency to license and consequent 
reaction,*, as too much strength. We are perhaps not far enough 
removed even *yet frdm the agitations which they set on foot to form 
a perfectly unprejudiced judgment of their characters and work, but 
no one will deny that both contributed largely to their countiy’s 
cause, and both exhibited at times the qualities of true statesman¬ 
ship. Madison’s, however, "was less mixed with personal interest 
than Jefferson’s, and his patriotism was of a purer, or at all events a 
less partisan, type. He was lacking in the power of will and con¬ 
tinuity which distinguished Jefferson, and was led by the latter into 
errors which completely stultified him afterwards, but which he 
would most likely have escaped if left to his own cooler judgment. 
Mr, Jefferson .wrote the Declaration of Independence, a document 
which stamps him as a master of the English tongue, and proves, as 
Mr. Bancroft observes in the concluding chapter of his History, that 
“ he was able with instinctive perception to read the soul of tho 
nation.” He suggested the pVohibition of slavery in all the now 
territories (to take effect after the year 1800), and drafted an ordi¬ 
nance to that effect three years before the famous ordinance of 1787, 
prohibiting it in the north-west territory, was passed. He was at 
heart an anti-slavery man, and he sincerely desired the abolition of 
the institution in his native State, but was <always careful to avoid 
offending the Virginia slave-holders by untimely expressions of his 
views. He conceived and accomplished the purchase of Louisiana, 
thus securing the mouth of the Mississippi and an immense territory 
on the west bank of that r\ver. On the other hand, he was an 
extreme partisan and extremely ambitious, and he did not scruple to 
employ tho arts of the demagogue to obtain a party advantage. He 
was in fact a consummate politician, and the best party loader of his 
time. In the way of backbiting he had few equals. His letter to 
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Wasliington, accusing Hamilton of the purpose and desire to esta¬ 
blish a monarchical govemmont/ add his letter to Mazzei^ accusing 
Washington of the same thing in substance, are couched in terms 
•which compel us to thinlc that, at the time they wete written, he 
really believed his own preposterous statements. They serve to 
show a narrowness or crookedhess of vision of which there are many 
other examples in his career. y{ashing^on was convinced that 
Jefferson had intrigued against him*Avhilc yet a mqnber of his 
cabinet, and the intercourse of, the two became subsequently of a 
ceremonious character. “His [Jefferson's] mode of thought .was a 
mixture of ^out equal parts of dialectical acutenesst^^nd' of the 
fanaticism of superficiality, as shortsighted as it Vas daring.”^ 
Finally, the principles of federal government, of which h© became 
the champion and cxpoundei', were fundamentally wrong, and have, 
been productive of unto^^ mischief. Those principles were Embodied 
in the resolutions passed by the legislatures of Kentucky and 
A^irginia in the year 1798, which will bo examined hereafter. 

Opposed to Jefferson's theory of goverumenfr and cf the constitu¬ 
tion, in all its parts, was the master-spirit of Washington's first 
eabinet, Alexander Hamilton, of New York. Bom in the West 
Indies, of mixed Scotch and French TIugueiiot blood, lie combined 
in the highest degree the perseverance and acumen of the one race 
with the versatility of the othei;. Sent to New York to be educated, 
ho entered Columbia College, and was pursuing his studies there, 
when the differences between the colonies and the mother-country 
became sufficiently pronounced to engage the earnest thought of all 
classes. At the age of seventeen ho produced a scries of essays 
on the Rights of the Colonics, which attracted general attention. 
“There are displayed in these papers," says a competent authority, 

“ a power of reasoning and sarcasm, a knowledge of the principles of 
govornmerit and of the English constitution, and a grasp of the 
merits of the whole controversy, thatVould have done honour to^ny 
man at any age, and in a youth of seventeen arc wwnderful.” 

About the same time he gave indications, in a *pdblic s'Jicech. at 
Boston, of that rare eloquence which in after years enabled him to 
sway public assemblages and to bring hard-headed and hostile legis¬ 
lative bodies to bis way of thinking in spite of themselves. At the 
ago of nineteen he entered tke patriot army as Captain of Artillery, 
and after a short service in this capacity was chosen by General 
Washington as bis confidential aide-de-camp; with him he remained 
till near the close of the war. When Washington was elected 
President be called Hamilton again toliis councils and tendered bim 

• . 

(1) Von Holst, p, 160, 

(2) Hist Oonatitution of the U.S., by Geo.. Xickuor Cartis. 
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the post of chief importance* and chief difficulty, that of Secretary of 
the Treasi^, in which he well earned the felicitous encomium pro¬ 
nounced upon him, a generation later, by Daniel Webster: 
smote the rock of the national resources,'and abundant streams of • 
revenue gushed forth; he touched the dead corpse of the public 
credit, and it' sprang upon its feet/^ To hfs exertions and to 
Madison^s in about equal measurp had the country been indebted for 
the ratification of the constitution. To his sagacity mainly is it 
due that the new government was,not strangled in its infancy. 
With ^tiring industry, unerring foresight, and sleepless vigilance, 
he frustratSlpl^he efforts of the party of .disintegratioA of his day. 
Against hie generalship numbers availed nothing, nor did the ingra¬ 
titude ai^^ insubordination of his own party ever daunt him. He 
fiaw clearly the object to be attained,' ajid when his own friends 
deserted *him he made use of his enemies accomplish his ends, 
“‘which were always his country's. The more superficial parts of 
Jcffcrson.wcre no match for his active and clairvoyant genius. One 
by one he laid<ih6 tiiAbers of a stable, self-sustaining, self-propelling 
government, and at last he sealed his devotion to his principles with 
his blood ; for not«even the death of Lincoln was more signally due 
to his faithfulness to the Union cause, than that of Hamilton when 
ho exposed his body to the pistol shot of Aaron Burr. Hamilton 
believed that a nation could be madevout of the political debris that 
the revolutionary war bad left. That those jealous and discordant 
materials did not constitute a nation ho was perfectly well aware. 
He had the courage and capacity to undertake the task; but he 
looked too far into the future to be a successful politician. Ilcnce, 
although he cq.rried his point in settling tbd character of the new 
government, he lost the prizes of statesmanship, and Jefferson 
gained them. 

President Washington's cabinet was constructed on the plan of 
attempting to harmonize parties—a plan of government which, 
although erroneotts in general, was not ill adapted to the circum¬ 
stances of the lime. Both Jefferson and Hamilton had places in it. 
But Washington's confidence was given in such marked degree to 
the latter that the former eventually retired in disgust, acknow¬ 
ledging that he had been led by his rival, an «no instance at least, 
to support a measure intended to strengthen the Government, and 
that he considered it the greatest mistake of his life. 

The principal measures proposed by Hamilton, having for their 
object the creation of an efficient central government, and the per¬ 
petuation of the Union, were the funding bill (including in that 
phrase the bill for the assumption of the State debts), the excise 
law and the first National Bank charter. Although nothing was 
more absolutely necessary to the prosperity of the Union than 
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Hamilton’s funding bill, or some kindred 'measure for restoring the 
public credit; although no argument'had been more efEective ip call¬ 
ing the Philadelphia Convention, together than the destruction of 
that credit, the measure w&s opposed by the Anti-Federalists on the 
express ground that it would tend to strengthen the Union and 
thereby weaken by comparison«the sovereignty of the States, Even 
Mr. Madison opposed it upon this gjfound. •The bill was defeated 
upon its first introduction in the House, but Hamilton rallied his 
forces a second time and carried,his point by a piece of ‘‘log-roll¬ 
ing/’ The representatives of Maryland and Virginia desired t<^avo 
the National dUpital locatei^ on the banks of the River. 

Hamilton persuaded enough of his friends to vote for fhis change of 
the seat of Government to carry it through, and in returiv^socured 
enough votes to pass the funding bill. But he was shockod,at thd 
character of the opposition ho had encountered, and he recofded his 
opinion of it by saying: “ It is the first symptom of a spirit which 
must be killed,, or it will kill the constitution of the United States ” 
—a saying which waited three quarters of a centuryrfor its entire 
fulfilment, but which vindicated itself signally in each succeeding 
decade. • 

The bill for an excise on distilled spirits was brought forward for 
the double purpose of obtaining means to meet the requirements of 
the funding act, and of strengthfning the Union by seizing a source 
of revenue which might otherwise have been appropriated by the 
States. The State-rights party saw the latter point a moment too 
late, and although the bill had become a law they began with one 
accord to oppose its enforcement, and when an insurrection sprang 
up in Western Pennsylvania to defeat the collection of tho tax, they 
managed to delay, for the space of three years, the employment of 
force to put it dlAvn. This was the earliest act of outright nullifica¬ 
tion that had boon witnessed since tho adoption of the constitution. 
Though not sanclionefl by tho authority of Pennsylvania or lyiy 
other State, it enlisted the sympathies and indirect«aid of the entire 
opposition party. When Hamilton at last persuaded WasEington 
to take decisive steps by military force to put down the insurgents, 
a perfect storm of vilification rained upon him. Fifteen thousand 
militia were called &r pnd sent into camp under Washington’s 
personal supervision. Hamilton himself marched with them to the 
scene of the disturbances, apprehensive to the very last that they 
might throw down their arms and return home. The insurgents 
were extremely valiant when they had to deal only with tax-collectors, 
sberifis, and a dozen or more soldiers stationed at an old wooden fort, 
but when the army of coerciori arrived tho champions of the divine 
right of distillation were nowhere to* be found in any organized 
force. The leaders, conspicuous among whom was Albert Gallatin, 
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were faia to sue for pardon on any terms that would save their 
necks, and their deluded followers took refuge in their own native 
obscurity. It was an important victory to Hamilton and his party, 
for it "Was the first forcible assertion of the national authority over 
local insubordination. Even as late as 1861 the example had tot 
lost its potency. “Hid not Washington put down the whi^y 
rebellion in 1794?” exclaimed the Union orators and newspapers 
when tho slaveholders’ rebel^idh commenced. Technically, the two 
cases were not parallel, but for practical purposes they were suffi¬ 
ciently so. 

Tfre e^^^ents which called forth the famous “Resolutions of ’98” 
were intimafeiy connected with the French Revolution. This great 
social upheaval was welcomed with almost universal acclaim in 
America, but as it progressed from wholesome reform to rapine and 
terror, the zeal of the Federalists cooled toward their republican 
brothers on the other side of the water, Washington himself was* 
determined that, whatever might be the sympathies of the people, 
the country ^ should not be Embroiled in the struggle during his 
Presidency. The French authorities were determined that it should 
bo so embroiled,^calculating that whenever a breach of neutrality 
should occur, the prevailing republican sympathy and the memories 
of tho late war would infallibly bring tho United States to their side. 
In this they might have succeeded, but for the intolerable insolence 
of their two ministers, Genet and Adet, both of whom affected to 
hold relations with “the people ” of the United States as distinguished 
from the Government; Genet going so far as to treat the country as 
a French colony, fitting out privateers, enlisting troops, and issuing 
commissions to officers on American soil. There is too much reason 
to believe thht Genet was secretly encouraged in this course by 
Jefferson, who was then Secretary of State. Although the French 
Directory were compelled to recall Genet, their subsequent acts showed 
that they approved his proceedings. Bent upon forcing Washington 
out of his positiqn of neutrality, they organized a political campaign 
in the* United States through pamphlets, newspapers, handbills, 
clubs, and inflammatory appeals to the memories of '76. They 
insulted Washington in every possible waj^ even insinuating, in a 
formal address to Minister Monroe, that he (W^^^i^igton) was aim¬ 
ing to lead the people of the Union “ ba^^k to their former slavery.” 
If they had confined themselves to words, they might have carried 
their point so far as to bring the people over to their side, and even¬ 
tually the Government also. But their military successes had embol¬ 
dened them to make an application of force as well as of persuasion^ 
and by seizing and confiscating a number of American vessels, 
freighted in whole or in part*with British goods, in violation of the 
express provisions of a treaty, they speedily paralysed tho influence 
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of their host friends in America. Ne^tiaiions on the subject 
of the seizure of vessels grew exasperating. Minister Pinckney was 
ordered out of France, and even threatened with imprisonment under 
the French alien law. WKen finally Talleyrand attempted to impose 
a heavy fine upon the United States, and demanded in addition 
thereto a personal gratuity of tfV^elve hundred thousafid livres for the 
Directory and ministers, as conditiops of restoring a good under¬ 
standing, the nation resolutely began preparations for war. 

'Washington was again invested with the chief command, John 
Adams having succeeded him as President, and Hamilton ^ain 
became his fir^t lieutenant in the field. While the poo^e were in 
daily expectation of the opening of hostilities, the Republicans being 
thoroughly cowed, and Jefferson very despondent, a couple»jof laws 
were passed by Congress (to 'continue in operation two and^ three 
j'cars respectively) to rid^the country of the emissaries of the French 
Government, and to curb the licentiousness, of the French sympa¬ 
thising press, clubs, associations, &c. These arc known to history as 
the alien and sedition laws. They were approved by* Washington 
and Patrick Henry, as well as by President Adams. Hamilton did not 
doubt their constitutionality, hut thought them “ highly exception¬ 
able,” as tending to tyranny and likely to consolidate and strengthen 
l^he opposition to the Government, rather than to intimidate - and 
weaken it. In the light of thu present day the alien and sedition 
laws find no defenders; but it is a fact not generally remembered that 
the opposition of the Republican party of the last century to those 
measures was based, not upon the infringement of liberty, but the 
infringement of State rights embodied in tliem.^ It was their view, 
that if any alienor sedition laws were required, they shquld be passed 
by the State legislatures, and not by Congress. It is only thus that 
we can understand the counter-measures proposed by Jeflerson—the 
famous rofeolutions of ^98,” The alien and sedition laws, although 
not intended to promote party ends, cduld not fail to produce effects 
upon parties, since they would actually suppress A portion of the 
macliincry by which the opposition saw fit to conduct t^eir political 
campaigns. Heretofore the opposition had confined themselves to 
fitful and uncertain objections to particular measures of the Govern¬ 
ment, but they had had uo rallying point, and no well-defined prin¬ 
ciples as to home politics. Sympathy with republican France could 
not be expected to last for ever, nor could it be depended on even 
now, when subjected to the strains put upon it by Talleyrand, Genet, 
and Adet. The time had come, in Jefferson’s view, to establish a 
rallying point, and to fix liome principles. He believed that the 


(1) Professor Voa Holst does not make tbis clear. The rosolations of *98 
would not be logical if directed merely to the vindication of freedom of speech and of 
the press. 
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successive invasions of Stafe sovereignty had reached a crisis in the 
alien an4 sedition laws, and thalfnow, or never, a determined resist¬ 
ance must be made. Hence the resolutions of ’98. 

Two sots of resolutions, diiSering some What in phraseology, were, 
passed, the one by the legislature of Virginia, and the other by that 
of Kentucky. •Those of Kentucky •were the more pointed and 
outspoken of the two, hut the^ were alike in substance, and, had a 
common origin. Those of Virginia were drawn up by Madison at 
Jefferson’s request, and were passed^by the legislature of that State, 
December 21, 1798. They declare that the powers of the federal 
govemm^q^ jresult from a compact to \^hich the States are parties, 
to be construed by the plain sense and intention of the constitution, 
and that;* in ^ deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of 

other powers not granted by the said cogipact, tho States which are 
parties thereto ^^have the right and are in d^uty bound to interpose iov 
arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within their 
respectiye limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to 
them.” Thflp Kenthcky resolutions recite that tho constitution was 
a compact, to which each State was an integral party; that the 
general government was not the sole judge of the powers delegated 
to itself, but that as in all other cases of compact among parties 
having no common judge,•each party had an equal right to judge 
for itself, as well of the infraction,as of the mode and manner of 
redress. Also that the several States which formed the constitution, 
“being sovereign and independent, have the unquestionable right to 
judge of the infraction, and that a millification b}*- these sovereignties 
of all unauthorised acts done under colour of that instrument is the 
rightful remedy.” Two copies of the Kentucky resolutions in the 
handwriting of Jefferson, varying slightly in language hut not in 
idea, were found among his papers after his death, and there is 
abundant historical evidence apart from this, that he was the author 
of. both sets, and that he pei%uaded Mr. Mitdison to prepare them 
for the legislature of Virginia, and Colonel Nicholas to introduce 
them in that*o£ Kentucky. It appears, therefore, that Mr. Calhoun 
was no more the author of the doctrine of nullification than Jeffer¬ 
son Davis was. Both drew their inspiration from the so-called 
republican party of the last century, and .appealed to some of the 
most venerated names in American history for their justification. 
It should be kept in mind that this doctrine was not an assertion of 
its right of revolution, but of a constitutional right to resist consti¬ 
tuted authority. 

The Federalists remained in power twelve years, but they were 
not really a majority of the people at any time. Tho univers^ con¬ 
fidence reposed in Washington, the superior statesmanship of the 
Federalist leaders, the wealth, education, and social position of theh 
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followers, and the extravagant and unprincipled demands of the 
French Directory, had together outweighed the popular.leaning 
toward France, and the still lively animosity toward Great Britain. 
But this leaning and this animosity were constant quantities, while 
the opposing forces were 'variable. Washington had retired to 
private life, and his successor, John Adams,^had picked a personal 
quarrel with Hamilton, and a public one with the bulk of his party, 
by sending a new mission to France before the insults ofi Talleyrand 
had been atoned or apologised for. This step on the part of Mr. 
Adams has been variously accounted for ; but supposing it to^ave 
been in the highest degree epatriotic, it is*(ertain that taken 

without consulting any member of his cabinet or any person entitled 
to be called a leader of the party. Consequently, the merits of the 
step in a diplomatic and international point of view, however* great 
they may have been, wei^, in a party point of view, completely frus¬ 
trated by the manner of taking it. Many Federalists believed that 
Adams had gone over to the Republicans. The Republicans them¬ 
selves, who were still greatly dispirited, notwithstandirl^ some local 
gains they had made in the South through the unpopularity of the 
alien and sedition laws, plucked up courage wondbrfully, claiming 
that they had been right all the time in their policy of kissing the 
hand that smote them. The result was,•that Mr. Adams failed of a 
re-election. Jefferson and Burr (Republicans), received a tie vote 
in the electoral college, and the election was thrown into the House 
of Representatives, where neither of them could get a clear majority 
without the help of tho Federalists. 

The mass of the Republican voters intended that Jefferson should 
be President and Burr Vice-President; but under the .provisions of 
the Constitution at that time each Presidential elector voted for two 
persons, the one receiving tho highest number of votes to be Presi¬ 
dent, and the one receiving the next highest to be Vice-President. 
In case of a tie, the House of Representatives was required to choose 
the President, each State having one vote, and a •majority of tho 
States being requisite to a choice. In order to worry the Republicans 
and to spite Jefferson, a portion of the Federalists conceived the idea 
of electing Burr President. There were now sixteen States in the 
ITixion, of which Jefferson and Burr could count on six each, leaving 
four in tho control of the Federalist^. When Hamilton, who had 
meanwhile retired to private life, learned of the intrigue between 
Burr and the Federalists, he threw his whole influence in favoiir of 
Jefferson. He told his friends that if^ there was any man in the 
world whom he ought to hate that man was Jefferson, hut that Burr 
was at heart a Catiline, bent upon ruling the country by uniting 
the scoundrels of all parties, and that ** upon every virtuous and 
prudent calculation Jefferson was to be preferred,” In Burr he saw 

If M 2 • 
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the enemy of his country, and p Jefferson oxdy his own enemy. 
Exactly how far his counsels were instrumental in bringing about 
the defeat of. Burr is not known/but cpnsidoring his recognised 
position as the most trusted leader of his party, and considering also* 
the very narrow^ escape which Jefferson had, we must conclude that 
they were very important if not decisive.^ While the balloting was 
going on in the House some of <th6 Federalists proposed to make the 
dead-lock permanent, as they had the power to do, and choose a 
presiding officer of the Senate, vesting the executive power in him 
by stotute until a President should be lawfully chosen. Even 
Mr. Adams‘tl^ought this -was feasible, arid that the people would be 
as well satisfied with it as with the election of either Burr or Jefferson. 
But Jeffirson took care to notify them that on the day such a statute 
should^ b® passed, the middle States would arm and overthrow a 
government so constituted. In point of fact stops were taken to 
make good this threat. The building of an armoury at Richmond, 
which had been compenced during the alien-and-sedition-law excite¬ 
ment, was recommenced, and a plan set on foot to seize the Govern¬ 
ment arsenal^t Harper^s Ferry, The Federalists were scared out of 
their project, which was clearly unconstitutional and revolutionary. 

Although the Federalists had gone out of power never to retuni, 
their policy had been impressed on the new Government so firmly 
that their successful opponents made no attempt to undo their work. 
While labouring to defeat Burr, Hamilton predicted that Jefferson, 
once in power, would not disturb the measures which had been 
adopted to strengthen the Government. In point of fact, he was 
soon compelled to use stronger measures than the Federalists had 
ever employed. The Federalists, on the other hand, begun to con¬ 
strue the constitution with the aid of Jefferson^s dictionary. The 
proposed purchase of Louisiana alarmed the New England States. 
They apprehended that the addition of this extensive dominion would 
gi^e the South a perpetual preponderance in the Union and control 
of thew Government. There was no clause in the constitution 
expressly conferring upon Congress the power to acquire foreign 
territory. They became great sticklers for “ strict construction/* 
Some of them claimed that a constitutional amendment was neces¬ 
sary ; while others, reverting to the resolutions of *98, declared that 
since the constitution was a compact, m the nature of a partnership, 
it was impossible to take in new partners without the consent of all 

(1) If we may credit the statement of Burr's biographer (Parton), Jeffenozi’s sub¬ 
sequent behaviour presented a veryt. sorry contrast to this example of magnanimity on 
the part of his rival. When, according to this authority, Hamilton’s assassin arrived 
in Wa^iington City after the fatal encounter, Jefferson received him^ with, marks of 
iittention, and gave him at least oho and probably two appointments to important 
offices for his (Burr’s) friends—the socretuyship and governorship of Louisiana 
Territory. 
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the old ones, and that the taking in of a hew one without such con- 
wnt would release the old ones. The Republicans contei\ded that 
the power to acquire territory was one of the necessary attributes of 
•sovereignty, inherent in every government, whatevef its name or 
character. Jefferson himself could not abandon all the theories he 
hod been elaborating these fwelve ^ears for the tsonfusion of his 
enemies and the admiration of pogterity. *Nor could he let the 
opportunity to acquire Louisiana slip by. So he acknowledged that 
the step he had determined to Aake was unconstitutional, and pro¬ 
ceeded forthwith to take it. The acquisition of Louisiana se^ed to 
strengthen tbb Government not only by the possession mouth 
of the Mississippi, but by committing to the doctrine of “ constructive 
powers ” tho only party that had up to this time denied it. •, 

The Federalists, however,' soon found new occasions to change 
ground with their advejsarics. The British orders in couhcil, and 
the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon, fell with great severity 
on American commerce. Jefferson was opposed on the ;core of 
principle to a war with France, and on the scorS of interest to a war 
with England. As a measure of retaliation he recommended an 
embargo on American commerce. In this ho wa»at first sustained 
by the country with singular unanimity, even John Quincy Adams 
voting for the measure. But the weight of the blow fell upon New 
England with tenfold greater, severity than upon Old England. 
Indeed it was scarcely noticed in the latter country, while in the 
former it inflicted greater injury than the orders in coimcil and the 
decrees of Napoleon combined. Opposition to the embargo became 
very decided. It worked its way into New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. But Jefferson and his 
party were so convinced that tho deprivation of American products 
would eventually bring England to terms, that they adhered to it 
with the utmost tenacity. The war of words was at its height 
when John Quincy A Jams whispered*to Jefferson that a combination 
had been formed in the North having for its object a disruption of 
the Dnion, and Jefferson was so much alarmed by it fhat h^ recom¬ 
mended a repeal of the embargo and a war with England in its 
stead. How far Mr. Adams was justified in saying that the Union 
was in danger in cmisequence of the embargo is still a matter of 
dispute. When his statemeut to Jefferson leaked out, some fifteen 
years later, Mr. Adams was called upon by thirteen eminent citizens 
of Massachusetts to give a full and precise account of the facts and 
evidence constituting tho foundation of so injurious a charge. In 
replying to this request, Mr. Adams went back to the acquisition of 
Louisiana in 1803, five years earlier than the embargo, and said that 
a plan had been formed then, by cerfain Federalist leaders, to dis¬ 
solve the Union, and that it had gone so far as to fix upon a military 
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oommaiider to carry it into execution; that his knowledge of it 
alienated him from the secret councils of the party; that the con¬ 
spiracy of 1808 which he oommitnicated to Mr. Jefferson was a 
xontinuance and revival of the proposed revolt against the Louisiana 
parohasCf for which the public exasperation against the embargo 
seemed to furnish a new opportunity; and finally that a sense of 
solemn duty might at some future day require him to disclose the 
evidence in. his possession fOr these grave allegations/but that the 
selection of the day for such disclosure, whether in his own lifetime 
or li^r, must remain in his own, judgment- Near^ thirty years 
have elapi^ since Mr. 4-damfi’s death, but the disclosure has not yet 
been made. ^The absence of any motive for misrepresentation, no 
less thiui his elevated character and his ample sources of information, 
must convince us that there was some, substantial ground for his 
statements. Moreover, Mr. Hamilton was so keenly alive to the 
dangers of the plot in 1803 and 1804 that, in his efforts to frustrate 
it, he became involved in the controversy with Burr, which ended 
in the fatal dbel befWcen them. 

Jefferson^s proposed war with England was voted down by a 
decisive majority in Congress. Madison succeeded him as Pre¬ 
sident, and sought to secure the exemption of American shipping 
from the harsh and unjustifiable measures of the belligerents in 
Europe by negotiation. Three yeans of indefatigable letter writing, 
mingled witb threats of war in the American CongresR and entreaties 
for peace among British manufacturers, resulted in the revocation of 
both the Berlin and Milan decrees and the orders in council. But 
war with England had been declared two months before the news of 
the revocation was received. Hostilities had not actually commenced, 
and a hope was entertained among the commercial classes of the 
North that the jepeal of the obnoxious orders would avert bloodshed. 
But a war party had grown up in Congress under the spur of con¬ 
tinued provocations, led by Clay and Calhoun, fired with the idea of 
conquering and Annexing Canada, and reaping glory and political 
capital*from that undertaking. The so-called right of search and the 
impressment of seamen on board American vessels, claimed and exer¬ 
cised by Great Britain, were indeed a sore grievance, sufficient to 
have justified a war without any other causes of difference, but as 
this was not the cause of the \^ar-proplarations in the first place, and 
as it was not clear that it might not have been removed by negotia¬ 
tion, and as it was wholly ignored in the subsequent treaty of Ghent, 
we are constrained to believe that the real reason for rejecting the 
tardy and ungracious concessions offered by Lord Castlereagh was 
something else. Whatever may have been the motives of the junta 
that overcame Mr. Madison’s strong aversion to war, the two emm- 
tries soon came to blows. As the war was without definite aim on 
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either side, bo was it without dehaite result. The New England 
States, which were the principal sufferers from it, tacitly reived to 
contribute nothing to it beyond what the letter of the law demanded. 
The anti-war party soon acquired a majority in the legiidatures of 
New York and New Jersey, -and at times carried the elections in 
Delaware and Maryland. Thd war-party became gitatly exasperated 
at their want of success in the field, yhich th*ey attributed, with con- 
riderable justice, to a lack of energy on the part of those whp 
believed that the conflict was unnecessary, and therefore wrong. A 
new and more stringent embargo was enacted, as much for the pur¬ 
pose of punishing the Now dilngland States as of annoymg;l9xe enemy, 
whereupon the Massachusetts legislature, taking the *ideas and bor¬ 
rowing, in part, the language of the resolutions of ^98, u^ed these 
memorable words : Wo spurn the idea that the free, sovereign, and . 
independent State of It^sachusotts is reduced t0 a mere fhunicipal 
corporation, without power to protect its people and defend them from • 
oppression from whatever quarter it^comes. When the,national 
compact is violated and the citizens of the St&te arc^ oppressed by 
cruel and unauthorized law, this legislature is bound to interpose its 
power and wrest from tho oppressor his victim.” • 

Here was the doctrine of State sovereignty in full measure. It 
was followed by the refusal of Massachusetts, and of Connecticut 
also, to allow Federal ofiicers to take command of their militia, and 
by the call for tho Hartford Convention. This convention was stig¬ 
matised as a hotbed of treason by the party in power, and is not con¬ 
sidered at the present time a desirable place to trace one’s political 
lineage back to. But it never went beyond the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of Democratic-Republican faith, as written by Jefferson and 
Madison themselves. Both parties had, for the time being, changed 
coats—the Federalists asserting State sovereignty, and their opponents 
national sovereignty. Throe of the New England States were repre¬ 
sented in the Hartford Convention* by regular delegates, and.tho 
other two by irregular ones. But it led to no resttlt except to bring 
its participants under a load of obloquy—negotktfons for peace 
having been instituted before it concluded its sittings. It recom¬ 
mended to the States represented the adoption of measures to protect 
their citizens against forcible drafts, conscriptions, or impressments 
not authorized by the oonstitution—an ominous proceeding if tho 
States were to judge for themselves of tho constitutionality of such 
drafts and conscriptions. Its other recommendations were technioally 
unobjectionable, although the spirit governing the whole was a 
defensive league between the New England States. These recom¬ 
mendations were formally accepted by Massachusetts and Connecti¬ 
cut, and that was as far as tho project ever got. The conolurion of 
peace rendered it nugatory, and perhaps saved Mr. Madison a task 
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he was by no means equal *to—^thatof combatting a rebellion founded 
upon the resolutions of ^98. 

From this time forward there Jias never been in the North any 
important as'sertion of the right of a ^tate to nullify an act of 
Congress. Some decisions were made in Northern State courts over¬ 
ruling the fugitive slave law, on the ground that it was an infringe¬ 
ment of State jurisdiction, but^when these decisions were overruled 
by the United States Supreme Court, the judgments of the latter 
tribunal were always acquiesced irk Two petitions from the North 
asking for a peaceable dissolution of the Union, presented in Con¬ 
gress oy'Jphn Quincy A^ms and Joshua E. GKddings, in the year 
1842, but discivowedby those gentlemen, caused great commotion in 
the Hoy^ of Eepresentatives; but even the small consequence that 
could justly be attached to them, was not derived from the doctrine 
of Statb sovereignty or from the principles embodied in the 
resolutions of ^98. These principles henceforward found their 
home exclusively in thtf South, where they had been first formulated, 
and where they doT%tailed with slavery in so firm a bond that the 
one could not bo destroyed without shattering the other also. 

The agitation tn the South against^ the Protective Tariff of 1828 
was intimately connected with the slavery question. The North 
was gaining rapidly in wealth, population, and political importance, 
notwithstanding the Louisiana purchase, which had so greatly 
alarmed the New England Federalists thirty years before. The 
South was lagging behind her unfettered rival, and becoming more 
and more, jealous and discontented every year. Blinded by her 

peculiar institution,*' she refused to see in it any cause for her 
backwardness in material prosperity, and sought to find reasons for 
it in the legislation of the country. The tariff had been growing 
more and more protective for several years, fulfilling the prediction 
of those who had declared in the beginning that, no amount of pro¬ 
tection would be satisfactory tfl the protected classes more than a few 
years, and that sr stiffer line would bo called for soon. The tariff of 
1828 thtf stiffest that had ever been called for. The hostility of 
the planting States to this measure, however, was not merely opposi¬ 
tion to a bad fiscal policy, but was an outburst of anger at the badge 
of inferiority which the census-taker was putting on them every ten 
years, which they ascribed, honestly perhaps, to the tariff. Shortly 
after the inauguration of President Jackson, the opposition to the 
tariff in South Carolina took a very decided attitude. In the 
summer of 1832, Mr. Calhoun, one of the senators of that State, 
published an address On tke Belations of the States and Federal 
Government." He commenced by saying that the question of those 
relations was not one of recent origin, hut that, firom the commence¬ 
ment of the government, it hod divided public sentiment. He th^ 
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proceeded to plant himself on the Virginia resolutions of 1798, say¬ 
ing that ** the right of interposition thus solemiJy asserted by the 
State of Virginia, be it called as it may—State right, veto, nullifica¬ 
tion, or by any other name—conceive to be the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of our system, resting upon facts historically as certain as our 
revolution itself, and deductions as simple and as demonstrative as 
that of any political or moral trutl^ whatever.” On the 24th of 
November following, the Convention t)f South Carolina passed an 
ordinance declaring the tariff law null and void, and making it 
unlawful for the officers of the general government to collect, any 
duties in that IState. If fosce should bo employed to object such 
duties, South Carolina would consider lierself absolve# from all alle¬ 
giance to the Union, and would proceed at once to organize a* 9 cparato 
government. . • • ' 

President Jackson replied by sending a message to Cbngress, 
affirming that the constitution of the United States was a government ^ 
and not a compaoty that the language of the instrument itself declaring 
that it, and the laws, and treaties made in pursdhnce oj it, should be 
the Htipreme law of the landy and that oil State courts should bo bound 
by it, anything in the constitution or laws of any^Stato to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding, excluded the idea that a State could declare 
and treat such supremo law as a nullity. • His argument, a very able 
one, was pointedly opposed to the resolutions of '98. The Demo¬ 
cratic party of the present day claims descent in the direct line from 
Jefferson and Jackson, and the claim is in one sense true, but not at 
all valuable; for if ever there wore two men holding opinions more 
diametrically opposed to each other as to the vital principles of the 
constitution and government of their country, history^has not men¬ 
tioned them. Nevertheless, Jackson was not anxious to press the 
controversy with South Carolina to a bloody issue. He recommended 
the passage of a new law to enforce the collection of duties in South 
Carolina, but at the same time he refiommonded a reduction of the 
duties. If the duties had not been reduced it is probable that he 
would have brought the State into obedience by* nfilitar^ force, 
because ho was a soldier, and he believed in the employment of force. 
Mr. Clay even accused him of a desire to gratify his passions by 
spilling the blood of his isnemies in South Carolina; but there is the 
best evidence that ho wished to avoid that necessity. Mr. Clay, 
himself the champion of the tariff, was the first to back down. 
He had been eager for a war with England when there was no 
substantial cause for it, and now ho was equally anxious to avoid a 
war for which there was abundant cause. Through his influence 
the tariff of 1828 was reduced one-half, the reductions extending 
over a series of years by a sliding scale— a measure the wisdom of 
which would be conceded if it had not been extorted under a threat. 
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The South Carolina Convention reassembled, and the nullifying 
ordinanee repealed on the express ground that the tariff had been 
modified to meet the views of the^ nullifiers. The doctrine of State 

• t 

Bovereignty, nullification, or seoession—all names for the samd 
thing—received enormous impetus and strength from the temporary 
triumph achievM for in and ^he slave power incorporated it 
still more strongly into their political creed, and enlarged it year by 
year, till it •came to include the right to carry sloves into fr^ terri¬ 
tory, and hold them there against the will of the majority. 

Ihjvould be impossible within the limits of this article to touch 
upon al£*4he manifestatibns of the struggle between the opposing 
ideas of Stat^ and national sovereignty prior to the death-grapple 
between? them, which commenced in 1861, and ended in 1866 in the 
oomptete demolition of the doctrines laid down in tho resolutions of 
^98- , Strongly convinced as the writer is dhat the language of the 
constitution, as originally framed and ratified, lodged tho sovereign 
power in the national* govcjnment exclusively, it is apparent that 
nothing shoft of superior force could ever have settled the dispute 
after it became complicated with the pecuniary interests and hitter 
passions of slavefy. It is likewise apparent that until the question 
was decided the United States could not logically bo counted a nation. 
While one-half, or nearly*one-half, of the people maintained and 
believed that tho general government was a mere agency, or power 
of attorney, revocable at pleasure, and while they had power to give 
effect to such views, the nationality existed only in the vain imagin¬ 
ings of those who held the contrary opinion. The birth of tho 
nation, therefore, does not really date from the 4th of July, 1776, 
but from the day whereon the theories of Thomas Jefferson were 
crushed by force and arms. Mr. Jefferson’s desire for a rebellion 
oftener than once in a century and a half has been gratified beyond 
his most sangmne expectations. Considering the state of the world 
afr the time he played his part in it, we need not blame him for the 
views ho held, bitt in awarding the palm of statesmanship, which is the 
gift of seeing m advance how institutions will operate upon society, 
we must pass him by and place it on the brow of his great rival. 

Although it may now he said that a dual sovereignty has been 
proven by the strongest of all arguments to*be a self-contradiction 
and an impossibility, Professor Yon* Holst observes that the idea 
still clings after the thing itself has vanished. This is true, for ** he 
who's convinced against his will, is of the same opinion still.” How 
extensively the old idea pi^evails in men's bosoms cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, but something may be inferred from the action of the 
political party that formerly supported and maintained it. The 
Federalist party had been ground to powder, and ceased to exist, 
daring the administration of James Monroe, whose second election 
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to the Presidency was accomplished witliout opposition. For want 
of opposition, the Democratio-Bepublioan party broke into four 
fragments in the election of 1824» without any essential difference of 
principles; and no candidate receiving a majority of* the electoral 
votes, John Quincy Adams was chosen President by the House of 
Bepresentatives. A few yeaA later, the fre^ents'’crystalli8ed into 
the Democratic par^ under the leadership of General Jackson; and 
the National Republican party under that of Adams and^Clay. The 
latter organisation was soon afterwards merged, with sundry deser¬ 
tions from the Jackson ranks, in the American Whig party, jyhich 
survived till *1856, when it succumbed tp the exigenotos of the 
slavery question, and gave way to the existing Bephblican party. 
In 1852, the Democratic party for the first time took cogninanoe of 
the slavery question in its national platform, and in close ^juxta¬ 
position declared the principles laid down in the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions of 1798 and Mr. Madison's report thereon 
to be one of the main foundations pf its*' political creed. This 
declaration was repeated in the party platform (ff 1856. In 
1860 the Democratic party divided in sunder, and both fragments 
reaffirmed the platform of 1856. In 1864, the war being in 
progress, the resolutions of '98 wore prudently omitted. In 1868 
the party declared that the right of regillating the suffrage belonged 
to the several States, and that nny attempt by Congress to interfere 
with it would, if sanctioned by the people, “ end in a single, cen¬ 
tralised, consolidated government, in which the separate existence of 
the States will be entirely absorbed, and an unqualified despotism be 
established in place of a federal union of co-equal States." Two 
years later tlao suffrage was regulated in all the States ,by an amend¬ 
ment of the constitution. The Democratic party, in its platform of 
the present year, declares its ** devotion to the constitution of the 
United States, tciih ih amendments^ universally accepted as a final 
settlement of the controversy that engendered the civil war.” The old 
idea, however, timidly shows its head in another paragraph, where it 
is declared that reform is necessary to save tho Union from the 
dangers of a “corrupt centralism,” tho voter being left to infer 
vaguely whether the dangers are due most to corruption or to cen¬ 
tralism. This is the* attenuated skeleton of tho resolutions of ’98. 
Nevertheless a large body of dpinion ^remains, under the influence of 
parfy bias or early training, favourable to the idea of State sovereignty 
co-existing with national sovereignty, and this is not confined wholly 
to the Democratic party. A certain vagueness even pervades the 
Bepublican party, from whose midst we not infrequently hear that 
the States are sovereign “ within their sphere ”—the sphere being as 
undefined as the spheres assigned for our future abode in the text¬ 
books of modern spiritualism. The full extent of the defeat suffered 
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by the State rights party* in the late \rar is only half understood by 
either vectors or vanquished. The official seal of the State of Illinois 
is still inscribed with the motto “ State sovereignty, national Union ” 
—a phrase whose suggestions convey no Idea of national sovereignty 
whatever. Yet the State of Illinois has been under the control of 
the Bepublican‘party during mxteen'years. Most of the State con¬ 
stitutions contain clauses proYiding for the punishment of treason 
against th^ State. These provisions are incongruous with existing 
facts, for it is quite conceivable that a citizen might be hanged for 
treason against a State, and his judges and executioners hanged for 
treason tKgainst the United States. .^1 the appardtus for such a 
solecism was in readiness in South Carolina in the year 1832. 

l^otvithstanding the more or less confusion in the public mind on 
‘the subject of State rersm national sovereignty. State sovereignty how 
goes to*the wall in every practical conflict.^ Nor will its entire dis¬ 
appearance be followed by the “ unqualified despotism ” apprehended 
by Je^rson, and presaged 1^ the Democratic party as late as 1868. 
An unqualified despotism enacted by a free people upon themselves 
can only be the result of general corruption and stupefaction of the 
public morals— a condition in no wise dependent upon the concentra¬ 
tion or dispersion of sovereignty. The only form of centralization to 
be feared is that which grows out of the existing method of making 
appointments to Federal offices—a method which, when first intro¬ 
duced, Mr. Clay said would, if persisted in, “ finally end in a des¬ 
potism as intolerable as that of Constantinople,” and which even 
General Jackson, before his election to the Presidency, allowed would 
tend inevitably to corruption.^ Centralization coming in this form 
would be eqjially effective whether the theories of State sovereignty 
or of national sovereignty should prevail. The immediate need of the 
American pcopjo and Government is a restoration of the permanent 
civil service which prevailed during the first forty years after the 
adoption of the constitution* Apart froni this, it is the logical 
outcome of the War that the powers of the general government shall 
coi^inuc to 'increase at the expense of the State governments, but 
not at tho expense of liberty. The right of secession having boon 
negatived beyond tho possibility of dispute, its minor belongings, 
wearing the generic name of State soveojignty, must fall with it, 
not all at once, but as fast ^ us they come in collision with the 
authority of the whole. 

IIonACE White. 

(t) The unworrantod intorferenoo hy the Federal judiciary and army in the lost 
Loniaiana election was a direct consequence and outgrowth of the “spoils system" of 
civil service. 
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** De^i^ver not the tasks of might ^ 

To weakness.’* ^ , 

■» 

At.i. men of all parties are agreed—as they could not l^ut be, the 
facts once established—in their judgment on the atrocities in Bul¬ 
garia, one of those wild outbreaks of ferocity and lust which show 
the possible dSpth of evil in human nature when free^rffom the 
restraints of social order. I say in human nature, and do not con¬ 
fine it to Turkish nature, as I see there is too much inclinatioji to do 
under the impulse of the present excitement. " Highest of all,when' 
under control, worst of alj animals when without law and jusfSce,”— 
this judgment on man bears no restrictive application. Our just 
abhorrence of the actual misdeeds of the Tifrkish troops seems to 
me to be hurrying us into unjust judgments and*unwi&» actions. 

For whilst I respect the motives of the present movement and 
within limits, which have at times been passed, I entirely concur in 
the indignation expressed, so far as it is the spontaneous expression 
of a real national feeling in presence of a*grcat wrong, there is much 
in the language used which I d.eprecate, much in the conclusions 
sought to be enforced which I think dangerous, something at any 
rate in the national attitude which I think unwarranted. Something 
more of misgiving in this wholesale condemnation of another nation, 
something more of humility on the score of past events in our own 
history, something more of the sense of the community of nature 
between the Turkish people and our own, might have increased the 
value of our utterance, and invested it with additional promise for 
the future. ' Defective, however, as it has been in these respects, it 
has a promise for the^future: it cobstitutes an obligation whiph 
cannot be eluded—the obligation whenever and wherever there be 
outrages on our common humanity, and that there will bo Such is 
too probable, to reprobate them as we reprobate this present outrage. 
For instance, whilst we loudly blame the Turkish mode of warfare 
in Servia, the destruction* of villages by fire, and the devastation of 
the country, would it not be well if soma voices were raised against 
our own practice, in the interests of the half-piratical trader too 
often, of shelling African or other uncivilised populations ? or 
against such acts as in that unjustifiable Ashantee war was the 
burning of Ooomassie P or in China the* destruction of the imperial 
palace? 

With a certain reserve, then, I Tespe*ct the judgment on the past. 
But it is not with the past we have now to deal, except so &r as we 
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can repair it; and I tru&t the' reparation will be of tbe amplest 
kind, as it ought to be, oonsidenng tbe easy form which it may 
take for the majority—that of moijey contributions. Those who, as 
Lady Strangford, are willing to give theiif services in its distributioni 
should have no difficulty in collecting the sum they ask. 

There remains one point in reference to the past in which injustice 
may be done. It is'the rej^onsibility attaching to the Turkish 
Government—its complicity dn these Bulgarian horrors. Govern¬ 
ments, as a rule, are iU served by ijieir agents, who too often carry 
out instructions in a way w'hich those who gave them in no way 
sanction.*There have been*^ exception^ such as Jaifios II. in our 
own country and that of M. Thiers in France, where there is every 
reason t^Q think that the mercilessncss of the ruler outran that of the 
subordinates. But the rule is the other way, and the supreme 
government of Turkey is probably, if we take the statenicnts of the 
two parties in England, not an exception. No doubt in the hour of 
danger,^ with other revolts on its hands and the prospect of the 
Servian and Montenegrin waf, on hearing of the agitation and insur¬ 
rection in Bulgaria, due, it would appear, to external intrigues, it 
wished a speedy •termination,—^what has been so much praised in 
England,—a vigorous stamping out of the evil at its beginning; but 
as a central government it .does not seem to be further involved in 
the actual transaction. Like most .other governments, it would be 
slow to recognise the misdeeds of its agents; but otherwise the 
fault lies rather in its weakness and actual disorganization, as was 
justly pointed out by liord Derby, than in its intentions. That this 
is the true view is, I think, evidenced by its permitting foreigners 
to visit the localities and inquiry for themselves, and tolerating their 
presence after their publication of the facts. Would Russia in Poland, 
the French Government after the suppression of the Commune, or 
our own > Government in the Indian mutiny, have been equally 
pajjientP It would seem that%io government has a sufficient hand 
upon its officor» or its population—^perhaps never has had, but 
certainly hastiosji in the present day—a weakness which evidences the 
want of some more universal, more cogent influence to supplement 
the action of governments. Look at Barbadoes, or our conduct in 
Japan, or the dealings with the coolies in Ijie Mauritius, of Queens¬ 
land with the Oceanians. . • 

And, generalising, how fqw nations of Europe—^is there any one 
but Italy P—which is so clean-handed as to be justified in using un¬ 
measured abuse of Turkey. Nationally, as individually, the true rule, 
doubtless, is to blame ourselves first before we attack our neighbours: 
but there arc occasions, and such is this reckless denunciation of one 
people as compared with all others, when we survey the others, and 
inquire whether history justifies the implication of so complete a 
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. disparity, and Poland, Algeria, Hungary, and Spanish America rise 
in its confutation. * « 

I would gladly not write this, for in the prevalent one^sidedness 
of judgments, I know to what it exposes me; but whw I see the 
lengths to which a dominant impression carries many in this matter, 
1 feel it incumbent on me not io shrink from incurring any of the 
risk attendant on an impartial judgment. • 

In the present we have before us,*pjactically, the choice of two 
policies, or rather two guidances, that of the existing government 
and of Mr. Gladstone, who I presume is ready to resume office. I 
say practically,rfor others are offered, but Jtave no chance.(tf Being 
accepted. If I allude to llr. Grant DuffS scheme, dream he 
calls it, it is because of some of its accidents, rather than from any 
wish to discuss it fully. An Anglo-Indian administration under a • 
dignified head,—such is its summary for those who may have#missed 
it. He does not himself give the title of this dignified head, yfet it 
should have been given, or the project laoks definiteness. It is 
implied that we arc to have another Emperor of Westeiji ori^n. 

It seems to me a fresh instance of the corrupting influence of our 
Indian Empire. The temporary success of that expgriment misleads 
118 to the point of thinking that wo are able to set the world in 
order, when it is a question whether arc not breaking down 
under what wc have already undertaken. It would appear to he a 
postulate of a certain class of minds, that we, and wo exclusively, 
have a peculiar faculty for government of other races;—an assump¬ 
tion of the most offensive and dangerous character, and which 
reposes at bottom on a completely official view of the results 
attained in our Indian dependency. 

I would wish to speak with all due respect of a ISrgo body of 
public servants, of our Anglo-India administrative corps; but I have 
a recollection of certain points in our history there, in times of 
order and disorder equally, which suggest many objections to tho 
proposal we have before us. Seriously, was tho suppression of the 
Indian mutiny, even with what facts wc have, and ^ all competent 
students allow that many are yet unknown, that a full picture of 
the horrors of that suppression is for future generations—was, I ask, 
the suppression of thgt mutiny so conducted that we could with 
decency propose that the service which conducted it should furnish 
teachers of justice and mercy to the Turks ? I know not what the 
language of the Constantinople governing classes was on the news 
reaching it of an insurrection in Bulgaria; but I do know something 
of that of the Calcutta governing comtnunity at the time of tho 
Sepoy revolt, and it could not bo easily surpassed as an expression 
of savage and vengeful cruelty. It is idue to Lord Canning to say 
that he was, fortunately, a noble exception. 
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Or, again, are we to take some Anglo-Indian proconsul of tlie 
Dalhou^ie type, fresh from an unprincipled act of Burman spoliation, 
committed in defiance of all righ;t under the plea of destiny, and 
think him a'fit apostle to the Turks of tnoderation, of the duty of 
resigning this or that possession; of the moral beauty of contracting 
the red line of" empire, of letting g© provinces which their fathers 
acquired. No, at evefy turn our own past history meets us, not to 
stop our 3;easonablo .and thoughtful action for the better in the 
present, but to show us the unseendiness of many of our pretensions, 
and Xhe wisdom of not seeking to increase our responsibilities. 

And t^pn the dignified* head. Is it,seriously proposed to take a 
yOung prince/ of untried capacity for government,—the command of 
a ship gf war is not by any means a particular recommendation, even 
'if wcU administered,—a prince brought up in the blinding influences 
of the "English court, more naturally blinding even than those of 
aristocratic life, a prince who has in no way produced as yet a 
favourtjble impression ‘bn a society disposed, as is evident from its 
tone about the rest‘of his family, to be most indulgent, and place 
him in a position requiring the highest gifts for rule, the most 
accomplished statesmanship ? If ho is to govern and not reign, the 
proposal is absurd, and for a constitutional puppet the position is not 
suited. So much on a point which it is difficult to touch. For in 
the current of servility which has sgt in of late in favoxir of our royal 
family, when only praise is allowed and any blame is thought dis¬ 
creditable, the only refuge for self-respect is silence—where it is pos¬ 
sible. I have only said what was necessary to clear me from any 
participation in the prevailing adulation, which oppresses many 
besides myself with a sense of i^ame. 

But of the two guides who are feasible, I will take Mr. Gladstone 
first. In adopting any one as a leader we naturally look to his 
antecedents. It is a time for free speech on such points. Mr. 
Gladstone's own language is^'very free. D&zed by a revolting act, 
which shocks all of us as much as it does him, he seems to have lost 
his eqiiil^ribxu, and to ho hurrying hiiliself and the nation on very 
dangerous courses. What reason have we to follow him ? 

By a passionate appeal to the humanity and honour of England, he 
is thrufeting a particular policy upon the Government, and practically 
wresting the conduct of affairs out of ats hands. Are we to prefer 
him to his rivals as the exponent of those powerful motives P I 
think he has in his vehemence been too forgetful of his past. 

Others, Mr. Beesly for instance, have drawn attention to the 
weakness of his position, oh a survey of the past. I concur with 
them, and in the judgment that he has been weak towards the strong, 
strong towards the weak, silent when Bussia or the Yersailles 
government were in question, violent against Naples and Turkey. 
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What more feeble than his list of pur national misdeeds given at 
Greenwich ? It is easy to balance an account in your favoilr if you 
omit important items, and,why ^ero India and Irelaxul left out of 
Jtr, Gladstone's list ? If introduced, would they have warranted his 
conclusion ? I cannot forget, either, his sympathy ^with the slave¬ 
holder which led him to raise his voice on the side of the South in 
the great American contest. Yet whUt^ is slavery, as an industrial 
institution not domestic, in any case, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
English or Dutch ? It is on their most revolting side, that of lust, 
the Bulgarian Jiorrors in permanence. Female honour is ijot fbr the 
slave. So true is it, that one great critical suffering affects our 
imagination and arouses our sympathy, when the slow enduring evil 
under which generation after generation is home down passes com-' 
paratively unnoticed. * • 

Nor is the honour of* England so compromised, whatever* Mr. 
Gladstone may say, by what has happened in Bulgaria, as by 
numerous other parts of her conduct. • It wa% far igore palpably 
at stake in Jamaica, India, and that semi-Indian outrage, the 
Abyssinian raid. It is so in our opium policy in China, in our 
oppression of Burmah. There is ample field in these last for Mr. 
Gladstone’s solicitude about it. Not that I object to his speak¬ 
ing in this present emergency, butHhere is that in the way in which 
he speaks as against the Government, which such reminiscences 
should prevent, and they arc introduced to justify the withholding 
of our confidence. 

Graver still—if we consider all that it involves—is the retrospect 
of his foreign policy. In thinking of him as the possible director of 
our foreign policy, are wo warranted* by bis antocedoifts in hoping 
much from him ? I put aside the curious act by which ho would 
begin, an act, as Mr. Grant Duff justly observes, of direct war upon 
Turkey—a somewhat intemperate opei^ng. 

I turn to the past. If we may judge by soir^p recriminations 
which passed between him t^ud the present Premier, his colleagues 
and his opponents did not estimate highly his action at the time 
of the Crimean war.^ If I remember right, the attack was warded 
by a remark that at that period ho did not take much interest in 
foreign politics. But during his own Premiership such interest was 
forced upon him, and his then policywas’ I must think, disastrous, 
and at the root of much of the present difficulty. It fell to him to 

(1) In judging the Crimean War wo aro too apt. to confound two distinct series Oi 
events, the protection of Turkey from ItuBsian encroachment, and the aggression upon 
Hussia herself by sending our forces to the Crimea. It is this lattor which is properly 
the Crimean War, and which is a fair object of cobsure, as in every raspect an unwise 
venture, with no good prospect: The former is and was justifiable on all grounds. 

VOL. XX. N.S. N N 
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steer England through the crisj^ the Franoo-Grem^ war; and 
the gen^l judgment at home and abroad was, and is, that he failed 
gravely. The temporary effacemerft of Ej^gland*—such is the expres- 
sion which presents the position he gave his country, to the imperil¬ 
ling for long years of European concert, and to the necessitating his 
actual adoption of an unsound policy. It shows the short memory, 
or the inattention, or the excessive good nature of the nation, that it 
should be possible for the idea to arise, that a statesman so tried 
and so found wanting could agai& be entrusted with tho highest 
power: . , * , 

As it fe,*o'wing to the* unfortunate blhnder of Germany in 1871 
and to the tame acquiescence of Europe in her pretensions, the 
Busso-Fhissian combination has been encouraged to think itself the 
ultimal^ appeal, free to act as it pleased in reference to eastern 
Europe. The present policy of Mr. Gladstone, so far as we can 
gather it from his speeches, would favour its claims. His compli¬ 
ments fill round mjist be taken for what they are worth; but his 
action would be to rely on Hussia maiuly in tho arrangement with 
Turkey. I would make no hobgoblin of Russia; hut it is excusable 
to doubt whether in the game of Eastern complications Mr. Gladstone 
would be a match for Prince GortschakofE. 

Be this as it may, he avows that he looks to the joint action of 
England and Russia in the present'emergency, and there is a largo 
school which would follow him in this. Let mo indicate one objection 
in limine to this policy. I assume that Mr. Gladstone, if in power, 
would not carry out tho wilder scheme of those who are at his back, 
nor seek to eject the Turks by violence from liurope, nor sanction 
Russia in so doing. I assume, ^phat is,—as 1 interpret his language, 
lam warranted in assuming—that ho so far accepts the ‘‘as you 
were policy, fls to look for modifications of tho Turkish rule com^ 
patible with its existence. IJow, Russia hae been almost from its 
earliest entry ipto European politics the standing aggressor on 
Turkey, conitantly encroaching on her, constantly domineering over 
her, in no ambiguous manner posing as her successor. Relatively 
Turkey is inferior in strength to Russia, and has witnessed with just 
alarm the growth of her opponent, and submitted, but with just 
indignation, to her dictatorial language. *It is possible—^Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's faith is strong in Eer, but I should have thought Lord Gran¬ 
ville's experience might have weakened it;—it is possible that Russia 
has abandoned her traditional policy and speaks merely in tbc 
interests of justice and humanity. Her conduct in Servia is 
singularly against this great change in her. She could, it is silly to 
doubt it, have stopped her officers and soldiers from turning a Servian 
into a Russian attack on Turkey. But it is not in the nature of 
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things that Turkey sliould accept ^without repugnance the influence 
of Eussia. What she could yield honourably to the union of the more 
Western powers^—of Europe in the truest sense—she TTould bitterly 
resent if imposed upon her by her haughty rival. Where.it is possible 
to avoid rousing a not unwarranted suspicion and irritation^ it is 
surely wise to do so, and it is so in this case,nf we mingle as little 
09 may bo Eussia with our action.* *With the 'vfisest attemper¬ 
ing, that action will be galling enough to the self-love of the Ottoman 
nation; it is but fair and also more prudent, more hopeful of result, 
to conciliate to the uttermost its fcelinffs. . - • • * 

Turning to the Government in whose hands we act^ially are, it is 
not needful to examine with equal fulness its claims or its ijjerits in 
the past, Mr. Gladstone tends, I do not say seeks, to supplttfit it ;* 
and wo would know why. It is in power, and all that is necessary 
is to SCO whether it be so*far inferior to the substitute offered a^at a 
critical moment to make it imperative to change it. In point of 
humanity, no one would accuse the mciftbers of ttie existing Govern¬ 
ment of being less sensible to the Bulgarian horrors than any other 
men who have read them. In tliclr position a certain amount of 
reticence was necessarA^ as I cannot but think there is a similar 
obligation resting on the leaders of the Ppposition, who are always 
pos^iiblo ministers. 

For their general record, it is not better, so far as I can see, nor 
worse, than Mr. Gladstone's. They have condoned all the Avrongs 
AA'hich ho has condoned, have shared in the national misdoings as 
largely as he; possibly rather more. Hero and there, as in his case, 
there have been exceptions. But ip general, u^hat I think Mr. 
Spencer calls the bias of patriotism has had free play with the 
present ministers as with their assailants, and the dictates of 
humanity and the exigencies of our country’s honour in reference to 
them have been far too fnuch ignored. • And I fear will be ignore^; 
for Avith the present Premier’s oriental proclivities, «^hich lead him 
to cling so strongly to our Indian empire that he Ijai^ saddled us 
with that odious title of Empress of India, there is little hope of a 
moderate, really humane policy in the East. And in tho West tho 
affair of Luxemburg, ^d^their silence during the Franco-German 
war, are far from reassuring. ,Yct Avith all deductions, I think the 
general opinion has been hitherto, and fbere seems no reason to doubt 
should continue to be, that so far as regards the honour of England— 
a very delicate ground to tread on—it is safer with the actual Govern¬ 
ment than with its predecessor. They shem less smitten with that 
curious defect which is treiceable in so many of the economical school 
of statesmen—the men who look to expfirts and imports as the one 
test of national well-being—the defect of any historical conception, 

N N 2 
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any constant sense of the impoptance of a well'inatured foreign 
policy. * 

At any rate, the ministers who how dii^ect our foreign action have 
not been exposed to the trial, and have therefore escaped the failure 
of their predecessors, and there is so^ far more ground for hope that 
they win carry us well through the present storm. All that has 
.hitherto appeared warrants-^-broadly speaking—this conclusion. 
It is much'that they have not lost their self-possession, and that they 
venture, in contact with this present tumult, to weigh the real 
merits of, the case, and to risk no rash judgments. |t is refreshing 
to turn 'to tl^eir speeches after those of their assailants: I allude to 
Lord Derby’s and Sir Stafford Northcote’s. On the details of their 
• actions it is very dangerous for a private citizen to enter, but I 
cannotebut think—speaking only of the* act so far as it is open to 
public cognisance—that their refusal of‘the Berlin Memorandum 
was a wise measure, a It was most desirable, if England was to 
speak with fiffect in the couacils of Europe, to show that she in no 
way looked on herself as taken in tow by the imperial combination 
of Eastern Eurppe—that she was an independent power, choosing 
her own time and mode of action—that she was no longer effaced, 
but present and to be reckoned with. Such an attitude is the first 
condition of better things—that it will be the first step towards 
them, this must remain uncertain.' 8o again, the sending of her fleet 
to Besika Bay, and that in great force, merits the applause it 
gained. On the particular combination of motives I have no call to 
enter. But its presence there, yes, in some sense as the ally of 
Turkey, if only the Government use it rightly, is again a necessary 
preliminary* to a sound intervention—obviating, probably, many 
embarrassments. 

With Mr. Gladstone—I am happy to note my agreement,—and 
perhaps before Mr. Gladstone, I think the prestige of England a 
mischievous a:t^d immoral idea. I renounce all care for England’s 
selfish interests. I invite him to carry out his renunciation to its 
fair consequences. But with him, too, I make no doubt, I wish 
England strong and respected. It is for the interest of •Europe and 
Humanity that it should be so. I welcome, by the way, the more 
frequent introduction of this term Humanity, the implicit recognition 
of its reality, in contradistinction to, and yet on the same footing 
with, other smaller, but avowedly real, aggregations of men. I 
wish, I have ever wished, that England should be as strong as she 
was under Cromwell, but'without any of the aggressive tendencies 
which vitiated the great Protector’s foreign policy: and it is 
because I think that the ‘measures of the present Government are 
calculai;ed to replace her in a position in which she may be signally 
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useful, and so repair the mischief wrought by a feebler administra¬ 
tion, that I do what I can in its sup|)ort. Statesmanship must be a 
balance of evils in many cases, and it is often necessarjjr to prefer a 
general result of permanent value to the removal of oven deplorable 
immediate evils. Were it, then, ghown that certain incidental evils 
accompanied the action of tllfe Government, it wiJuld not be its 
conclusive condemnation. 

• • 

' But, of course, all depends ultimately on the use madOkOf a strong 
position; and any interpretation of the Ministry’s conduct must be 
subject to their future action. "WTiat their intentions and policy 
may be, we have almost o& necessity to ^ait for. Any criticism 
solely concerns the past and passing events. What is* to be wished 
for—in other words, what the policy of England should bo—this 
is the question on which I no^ enter. • 

I have already said th^ from the school which gravitates liowards 
Russia I wholly dissent; and I have dwelt on the peculiar inappro- " 
priatencss of calling her in in the treatment of ^Turkey. What^s there 
in the past history or present condition of Russia thafr should make 
her an object of our political preferences ? Within her own sphere, 
and in the arduous task of raising her populsition and wisely 
administering her already unwieldy empire, there is every reason to 
wish her well, and when possible to aid her; but her continued 
expansion can be no object to anyone. She has not shown in Poland 
any peculiar ability in dealing with a more advanced people which 
was sacrificed to her ambition; why should she be competent to rule 
wisely the Rouman or the Greek ? Her population was within these 
twenty years serf, and the dispositions of her ruling classes and her 
emancipated peasants are not likely#to have been so piodified from 
what they were during the long continuance of serfage, as to make 
them suitable rulers and guides of others. Was l^e condition of 
the serfs in Russia much, if any, better than that of the rayahs 
under Turkish rule? ^here is ever^ reason to doubt it. Ruling 
classes which so recently held their inferiors in such dependence as, 

I believe, existed in Russia, must take time to unlearn *their*habit8, 
as must those who have so long crouched to learn the habits of 
freemen. It is not a quarter of a century that, under the conditions of 
Russia, intellectually Sndffiorally, will undo the work of generations. 

Again, the religious organisation o^ Russia singularly disqualifies 
her for dealing aright with the various Christian populations of the 
Turkish empire. Nowhere is the spiritual power so completely 
fused with the temporal—God and C^sar so inseparable. It is 
clear from recent events that there is in Islam even less of this 
intimate blending of the two powers. If allowed, not to encourage 
in the interest of her own policy the discontent of the Christians, 
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but really to incorporate 'them in her empire, urbere would be tbe 
freedom which they now enjoy under the Moslem toleration, con¬ 
temptuous toleration granted, but^ still toleration ? From its acute- 
perception of this feature in Russian policy, a perception sharpened 
by her experience in Poland, the Roman Catholic Church sides witli 
the Turk as against the Christian Russians, with a more just esti¬ 
mate of the value of their Christianity than many of us have who- 
suffer ourselves to be misled Iby that vague term. But even were 
there no such objections, why shqjild the various divisions of the 
southern population — Boumans, Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, 
Greeks, ^tks, &c.—why. should they qome under Russian domina¬ 
tion and swell the forces of the Panslavic movement. We must 
acquiesfje in the inevitable; but a wise policy will, I conceive, not 
forward any vast Slavonian aggregate,* which, under present circum¬ 
stances‘and feelings, may be a most serious danger to Germany, and 
through her to European peace. New powers, conscious of strength, 
and impeUed only by- an instinct of growth, are not wisely en¬ 
couraged by neighbburs at whoso expense they must grow, especially 
when they can offer no contribution of value. If with such a power, 
unwisely developed, Germany were in hostility, the struggle were 
most deplorable for both. If she were in unison with it, she would 
lose rather than gain by the contract, and the combination would bo- 
most formidable for all Western Europe. 

It is, in my judgment, the true interest, both for themselvca 
and for Europe, of the subject states of Turkey at present to remain 
so, always under the supposition that a tolerable existence is given 
them. Even for Bosnia and Herzegovina, where the difficulty is 
greatest, and^another solution tj^e most defensible, I, for one, should 
acquiesce in the judgment of the powers if they found some 
arrangement by which their connection with Turkey remained im~ 
severed. For Bulgaria, I should deprecate its severance, even to the 
ejytent to which the two formet might be sepdrated. The unwise im¬ 
patience of Servia goes to show that her comparative independence 
was prfemature. It was never given her that she might be a fire¬ 
brand in Europe, and bo made the instrument of an unjustifiable 
war. Sufficient control for the present must be allowed tHe imperial 
state to prevent such dangers. , o 

I hope, then, that, in nq spirit of opposition to Russia, but guided 
by the whole antecedents of our past history, England will not rely 
on her mainly, nor at all, in her action towards Turkey, but will, 
as befits a great Western power, look to the other Western powers,' 
France, Italy, Austro-Hun^ry, Germany—(I wish I could add 
Spoia, in fact I would add Spain,—and the other Western powers 
would be wise in inviting her concurience, in replacing her, as Italy 
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was placed in 1856, at the council table of Europe)—^for her legitimate 
coadjutors in the task of modifying* Turkish misgovernment. It is 
difficult to redeem the past, and such a concert of all is well-nigh 
hopeless, hut a firm and patient policy might do much to re-esta¬ 
blish the union which on a former occasion proved so effective, and 
to make it the basis for a further reunion of the West. Combined 
more immediately with France and Italy, liho two powers which 
before rescued Turkey, England with ‘thorn might address the Porte 
in the name of the obligation then contracted, and concert with her 
such a scheme as might effectually remove the evils complained of, 
so far as governmental action can'remove them, securing forhef sub¬ 
ject peoples the orderly administration under which they might 
grow to be capable of solf-dircction. No one of these thrccj) 0 wcrs 
could bo suspected of any design of occupying the empire they were' 
protecting; they would not, therefore, in combination gwe any 
legitimate umbrage to ^heir European compeers. They havS* lost 
twenty years, but this is not fatal; it is a short period in a nation's 
history. They may take up the work Svhich thfty should have done 
twenty years ago. 

If it was possible then—and all assume that it wgis—it is possible 
now, so to act on Turkey as to render her internal government essen¬ 
tially tolerable. It is not for me to sketch jn detail the measures w'hich 
would effect this. I can only register the fact that all the language 
used by the denunciators of Turkey does assume that such measures 
might have been taken, and that our responsibility for recent occur¬ 
rences consists in their not having been taken. Some things would 
have to be undone. Is there not, for instance, a considerable burden 
resting on Europe in regard to the^j^'^wers it has claimed for its 
consuls in Turkey? Has there not been much disorganization 
consequent on our overbearing assertion of the rights of our follow- 
citizens, in defiance of the just claims of the Porto to self-direction. 
I mention these points because I think that the intervening powej*s 
would he hound to show the greatest possible respect for the 
independent action of Turkey, forbearing all unuocqpsElry e'^dence 
of their influence, and conciliating, whore possible, by a wise return, 
on the past! 

The uuion of the tjireg powers first named for joint action on 
Turkey—with no wish to exclude the othofs, with every wish rather 
to have their co-operation—is, I must ‘think, more in keeping with 
past history and with the present interests of Europe than would be 
the one against which I am arguing ; and, lastly, it would be surely 
more agreeable to the power most immediately oonoemed. Nor 
can I imagine that, if properly addressed, either France or Italy 
would stand aloof from such 0 ^ comhiuhtion. It would tend, as I 
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have before hinted, to streagthen the unstable equilibrium of Europe, 
and in the best way, by calling* into activity its more advanced 
portions* 

*' But it implies that I wish the contizuied existence of European 
Turkey; and it is this from which the dominant sentiment of the 
nation, at any sate of the English qcieetings, is, I suspect, averse. 
But I think there are* grounds for wishing it from many points o£ 
view. Whatever the judgmpdt on the arguments urged, I feel still 
a confident hope that, thanks to the action of our Government, the 
mad attempt—mad not in the sense that it might not s^pceed, but on a 
forecast •of the evUs it vould entail in the succeeding, and after 
the success—^will not at present be made; the attempt, I mean, 
forcibl]^ to eject the Turks. So that we may well hope for time for 
discussion of the problem. 

1 deprecate, as 1 have said, even the bag and baggage theory, the 
totsd withdrawal, that is to say, of Bulgaria from Turkish rule, where 
it is said that the immediate past has made its continuance impossi¬ 
ble. May w@ not take a Idnt from a disagreeable episode in our 
own history P The closest parallel with the Turkish suppression of 
the Bulgarian insurrection is afforded by our own suppression of the 
Irish rebellion of 1798. I wonder how many of the speakers at 
those public meetings have studied the records of that event. They 
ore not difficult of access; aifd had they been known, some of those 
speakers must have modified their denunciations—not so much of 
the particular atrocities, as of the nation and government under 
which they were perpetrated. The Irish horrors followed, with a 
short and brighter interval, a long period of oppressive misgovern- 
meat, which wo too easily condone—the period of the celebrated 
penal laws. 'They led to the Act of Union, and by no indirect 
consequence to a different treatment of Ireland. Its full adoption 
was delayed for a generation, but it was in tho series of the conse¬ 
quences of the rebellion, and «vas forced on by that event. May we 
not hope similacly that, horrible as were the misdoings in Bulgaria, 
they may issue^with the temperate aid of Europe as above indicated, 
in securing for that province a really ameliorated government. 
Nations, like individuals, are aroused by some great crisis br sin, and 
amendment may be the consequence. Certeii^ it is, that if length of 
failure be a ground for inmediate expulsion, it was more applicable 
to us in reference to Ireland than to Turkey in Bulgaria, For 
both alike I wish, I believe in, ultimate independence, J repro¬ 
bate for both all language, I dissent from all action, whicli should 
close this prospect. I think English statesmen and Turkish 
statesmen should prepare for and forward its attainment; but 
when in England we h&ar it kpldly proclaimed, as it was 
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by Mr. Forster, that we never will let Ireland go, can we 
wonder if in Turkey convulsive’efforts are made to hold Bulgaria? 

If the provinces are cut entirely loose, left to their omn self- 
government, they are exposed to the probabilities o# quarrels with 
their neighbours, to the almost certainty of intrigues from ^thout. 
If their existence was disorderly, either internally or in relation to 
one another, the great border powols would soon interfere, and once 
• incorporated in one of them they woidd have but h dutant hope of 
their independence, I believe ,that Bulgaria, at any rate, feels this, 
and that with some moderate but real security for a ^ better 
govemmentHhey would bg glad to be free from forc^gir intrigues, 
and to nurse themselves for the future. 'After all there is consider¬ 
able toleration in the Turkish central government, as is o^denoed by 
the action of tho American missionaries'and the establishment * of 
schools of the non-dominant faith. In fact, by every account of the 
condition of Bulgaria, it was, before its unhappy insuTfOCtioBf 
healthily growing under the Turkish isway. The wont is, a 
thorough quickening of the central dbtion, so^s to check tho action 
of the local administration—a want, be it observed, not peculiar to 
Turkey. In all countries I feai*, in their present moral condition, 
self-government means scarcely more than the government of the 
strong, more or less oppressive to thu weak; our own country cer¬ 
tainly is no exception. Such a quickening of the central adminis¬ 
tration in Turkey I believe quite possible. 

Such is tho conclusion I advocate for the various smaller states 
ulteriorly to issue from the Turkish rule. We cannot at a moment's 
notice change the relations or undo the effects of centuries. Much 
of the language applicable to W^tem Europeans would be out of 
place in dealing with these Eastern peoples, who £ave not passed 
through the discipline which has modified the West. 

But what, leave these Christian populations unier Mahommedan 
rule? . The cry come*s not from the^tatesmen on either side, it must 
be said, though there is too much about the peculiar modification of 
Islam in the Turk, but it represents, I suspect, mupb^of the feeling 
which is stirring our country. Nor with many does it stop there. 
It would go to the utter expulsion of the Turks from Europe, os a 
contamination of the sqil of Christendom, a soil over which none but 
so-called Europeans should hold sway. . I do not share the feeling, 
quite the contrary; and I think it fraught with most evil conse¬ 
quences in the present, and for a long period of the future. 

I proceed to e3q>lain myself on this most difficult subject. The two 
faiths, the faith of Christ and the faith of Allah—^the religion of St. 
Paul and the religion of Mahommed—are both to be respected for their 
services; each has its peetdiar merits! If the Eastern creed is simpler 
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and nobler as a doctrine than the Western, the utility of the latter is 
I think greater, or has been great*, owing to the inheritance it 
received and the conditions of its propagation. If in some respects, 
it is unquestionable that the nations of the W^t are in advance 
of the Moslems, it is hardly to the difference in their religion that we 
can fairly impute .their superiority. There was a time when the 
disciples of Islam were distinctly in the van of civilisation, in the 
points where now'they are most "behind the West, and there was a* 
time when in ^1 the moral qualities they were certainly not inferior* 
Even in the fierce wars between the Christian and the Mussulman, 
neither the physical nor moral preeminence was always on the side 
of the forpaer. J will take a capital instance. I recall the striking 
scene when in the city of Jehovah the Crescent and the Cross met in 
deadly struggle. Christian historians have made no secret of the 
complete triumph of all the fiercer passions over the precepts of • 
CJiri9ti!(hity. They have not hesitated to paint the victors as at least 
the equals in barbarity of* the vanquished. “ No age or sex spared, 
seventy tlTousand said t)b have bdbn the number of tbe victims.'’ This 
for the darker side of both. On the brighter, the equality, to say 
the least of it, of sqpie of the Moslems had not escaped the fair mind 
of Sir Walter Scott. He has not scrupled to make the Prince of 
Scotland inferior to his Moslem rival by virtue of the somewhat 
brutal contempt which contrasts so unfavourably with Saladin’s 
courteous toleration of an antagonist’s faith. 

Such being their relation in the past, the two creeds have now for 
many centuries rested quietly side by side, each directing its own 
portion of the world. Deliberately, I do not believe any one would 
wish to revive their hostilities. !^ut does pot all this abuse of the 
Turks tend that*way ? For at the head of the Moslems, as a political 
power with certain latent capacities, the Turks have long stood and 
stand, and unmeasured denunciations may call those latent 'capacities 
into action, and infiict on the wofld a war in wlfich fanaticism should 

y * 

be one of tho motlye powers. I have no fear that any such risk 
would he*run#by a wise pressure of the more friendly Westerd 
powers, in tho name of the purely human interests of peace, order, 
and good government; and were there some risk, it might he incum¬ 
bent on us to confront it, with such aims. , • 

But there is more than thi§. The alienation of tho East from the 
West, of Asia from Europe, is not diminishing in these later years, 
but is on the increase ratheras a result of tho coarse and oppressive 
intrusion of our industrial society, the offensive iteration of our 
claims to wuperiority, lastly oT our spirit of conquest. I am not 
speakiug of England exclusively. A reaction against us is possible, 
even probable; and if there ft none, yet enforced submission is 
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covert hatred, and all real union of tlfo two worlds is out of the 
question. ^ At once Asiatic and European, as a consequence of its 
position and history, the Turkish nation offers us a test oi the spirit 
. in which the stronger West is disposed to deal witlr the more dis¬ 
organized families of man. It has shown, and its present weakness 
is largely due to this cause, ^ wish .to enter more oompletely into tho* 
European family, and to propagatd its influence further eastward. 
.Wise statesmanship, guided by an instinct of what was good for 
Humanity, for tho whole rac<^ would avail itself this existing 
intermedium, even though not the best that could bo wished;^ but as 
the only one^ ready to hand. Ear from, seeking to ej^t tKe Turks 
from Europe, it would see in them a means for smooihing the differ¬ 
ences between the continents, tho races, and the creeds—fof breaking 
down the harriers which now separate the various portions,of man¬ 
kind, and for showing that one common Humanity could OTcrride all 
minor differences. I say not that any statesmanship by ifSfeif'XiftU. 
effectually secure this result, but it might work towards it with what 
the past has handed down, rather thafi under fln ill-gpverned impulse 
throw aside what we have, and launch itself on new and uncertain 
combinations. • 

Any such considerations arc alien and probably distasteful to tho 
Christian mind. I am addressing mainly what I may call inorganic 
Christians, not the sagacious^ organisation of Papal Borne. Yet 
it is clear that no purely Christian policy can avail us here. The 
extermination of the Moslems is not more impossible than is their 
conversion to the Christian faith, in which they would see—it sounds 
strangely to Christians—a retrogradation. If there is to he 
harmony provisionally, we must jonsult so large a portion of the 
earth’s inhabitants which, and I deplore the fact, grows rapidly; in 
lact more rapidly than the Christians; the relative growth does not 
interest me. We must make it manifest that w© have a common 
ground with them, dbmmunity of interests and feelings; that in 
no sense claim to he different beings, and if in any way we are 
Superior, seek only to impart our superiority, havti then to 

accept and honour their faith as one of tho facts of our complex 
existeneb, to understand and respect their social organisation, to 
learn what they ha%e tg teach us—and all observers allow that there 
is something—and to tcach.what they have to learn. We are told 
that wc ought to shako hands with^Bussia as a brave and honourable 
opponent. Most true; but extend tho teaching; widen the area of 
your sympathies. Let Christendom and Islam, also brave and 
honourable foes in the past, also shake hands and agree to put aside 
their antagonism. The initiative is and must bo with Christendom, 
with the West. So far no one would contest. If the conclusion is 
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one from which the popular ’instinct as yet revolts, this only shows 
how weak^we are in toleration,—^how there still lurks in us, under 
all our language of peace, the in8tin(;jt of domination,—^how, in spits 
of all our claitns to enlightenment, we are* animated by a oontemp- * 
tuous intolerance of the convictions of others. 

Herein, and in «the source from which such feelings spring, the 
confident presumption ofthe exclusive truth of the prevalent creed, 
lies a powerful obstacle to human unity, baffling the wiser counsels * 
of the statesman as well as the aspirations of mankind. Yet not 
destiu^ to baffle them finally, and all steps towards its removal 
that are pCts^ble should be taken. Least of all should ahy backward 
steps be taken, end I much fear that we are in the way to take such 
backwardrjsteps, to shatter one of the combinations which, not the 
traditional policy of England at present in such disfavour, but the 
instinctive wisdom of generations of Euj^opean statesmen has 
b^tpl^'hed us. 

But th§ Turks—if it Vere only this, that, or the other branch of 
the Mahommedcns, an& not the Turks—^the one great anti-human 
specimen of humanity ! Christians surely should be slow to speak 
so. What becomes of St. Paul’s declaration, probably not ques¬ 
tioned by Mr. G^ladstone, that God has made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on the face of the earth ? Such, however, is 
the decorous and moderate language used by a possible premier of 
England, the noblest, we are told by Mr. Fawcett in his unworthy 
speech, and the best of Englishmen, to whom we are to look for 
guidance in the crisis, and whose accession to power with such an 
utterance unretracted is well nigh a declaration of war upon Turkey. 
What a dangerpus element is th% rhetorical statesman, the man in 
whom the organ of expression overbalances the higher faculties. 
Well, the Turks—you must accept them, there they are—approxi¬ 
mately twelve millions of men, whom Mr. Gladstone thus attacks. 
The .practical ruler has to deal with existing materials, and were 
the nation justly designated as above, it is with it that we have to 
reckon. "But <heejudgment even in the past is entirely overstrained, 
and in the present it is a pure anachronism—an expression of a 
medifloval reminiscence, nay, below the level of the highest 
medieeval conceptions, even when the alarm*was yet justifiably 
strong. I am not called, howeyer, by my argument to defend the 
Turks when I repudiate such a monstrous exaggeration. I have 
only to urge that, be they what they may, it is our duty to observe 
towards them the common human respect, and our duty and our 
interest to bring them into co-operation with us for the common 
good. Certain animal races have to be extirpated as irreconcilable 
with man. It is a sad necessity. Certain races of men have been 
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extirpated, not by Turks, but ,by colonial Englishmen; others are 
in process of disappearance; but'only one speaker, so fax as I have 
seen, has called for the extirpation of the Turks as we extirpated 
the wolf, and the human feeling of my countrymen cherishes no 
such atrocious thought. 

They must remain, then,* in Eiuropo or out of Europe—another 
fact of our complex existence—to recogmsed as^n object for true 
‘statesmanship, pending a deeper aiM more powerful •action. That 
the fact should be not merely recognised, but welcomed as, with all 
drawbacks, a valuable element, towards solving the difficult problem 
of the union of mankind-^on this I will*not insist furth^iC 

The essential obstacle to that union lies in the existence of dif¬ 
ferent faiths, and in the moral attitude which that«»difference 
ordinarily involves, the opposition between Christianity and Islam 
being its most capital instance. In the dilapidated state of ^ijst ian 
belief in the rulers of Europe', who cling to it more as a social po^r < 
than from mental conviction, there oyght fo no difficuli^ in cither 
of these respects; they can, as tlioir predecessors fiave done, treat 
the matter on purely human grounds. And the populations at their 
back will be no real embarrassment if judicioualy dealt with, as they 
are in reality swayed mainly by human motives. Tho task, there¬ 
fore, of Western statesmen is far easier in regard to any approxima¬ 
tion to Islam, than is that of the Islamic loaders in approaching 
Christendom. Behind these latter the mass is sincerely animated 
by an attachment to the dogmas of its creed, so easily comprehended, 
so capable of taking deep root, so interwoven with all their daily 
life. Great straightforwardness, great patience, great respect are . 
necessary, both in the chiefs of this mass and in the leaders of the 
West, in tho approaches made to them. With all precautions the 
progress .must be slow; but it is too much in the course of events, in 
the wants of Humaipty, that some union should be effected, for the 
attempt to fail. It must evidently be first made by those for whom 
.it is the easiest. And the first step is the remolral of irritation and 
alarm—all elements of suspicion. No shadow proselytising 
spirit should be perceptible—^not the remotest ground given for 
thinking their faith attacked or undervalued. 

So relative a spiritfis a hard thing to reconcile with Christianity. 
Hence the necessity for its^ultimate disappearance as a hindrance to 
the union so much desired. 

But enough on this point. It may be that, as it has been pre¬ 
dicted, the Turks will themselves return to Asia, or it may be that, 
under a nobler faith, they may re'main in peaceful juxtaposition with 
the other co-existent peoples—conq];ierors and conquered merging in 
one political body, their past differences forgotten in present union. 
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So long os they stay where they are, and keqi th^ actual faith, 
have a great value, not felt now for the first as enforcing the 
necessity, oven^ vrithin the limits of Europe^ of rising into a region 
above the two antagonist religions of the past. If suddenly we 
supjjoso them removed to Asia, this necessary step in human advance 
might be adjourncid, not jiressed^ so immeduitely on the attention of 
statesmen. The,two continciifN, already so opposed in common 
thought, would be in more coiriplctf; isolation one from the other, 
and the disposition of the European "to contemn and domineer over 
the Asiiftic would not be confronted by a yet considerable European 
power. Kbr, again, would .the difficulties their presence creates have 
been turned to the best account by meeting them and ovcTcoming 
them; thc 7 r would have disappeared, but leaving an uiisutisfuctor}'^ 
senso of want of competence— a discouragement for the jiiture; 
whereas^ rightly solved, they would have been a guarantee of subse¬ 
quent progress. ^ 

Such aro some of th(? considerations which I oflbv in favour of the 
ftiaitat quo, wiscl^^ modified, and against any abrupt cutting of llie 
knot. 

They evidently urc not limited to the immediate present, any 
more than thoj^ artJ bused on a a'Ic-\v bounded by tbc iminodiate 
past. The ultimate aim being Ibc unit}'' of irumanity, all the 
intermediate steps must be judged by^rcfercncc to it. Our advance! 
toAvards that aim has been continuous in the past AA'hon no such goal 
was recognised, or but faintly recognised, and by few. Kow that it 
\as come into more general cognisance and may be made the object 
- of conscious effort, cvcrytliiug that can intensify the continuity of 
the advance is of imporlance, exofy available transmission from tlie 
past preserved. Above all, no violent disruption should bo tolerated, 
when it is possible by human foresight to avoid it. 

It is in this confiervativc spirit that I have .written, not unduly 
conservative I liopo. For I wish for very large modifications in the 
state of the suhjcA populations of casieru Europe, and 1 look for 
gradual changed in the directions avIi’jIi past changes have taken. 
But daily does the conviction grow stronger, that in this cugc as in 
many others, we are toy exclusively bent on political changes W'^hena 
change of a different order is the n^al Avant—a moral and religious 
renovation—the fruitful and diicet source of social and political 
changes of which we scarcely uo\y dream. 

. Acquiescence in very defective political arrangements is often 
most desirable at the present day. Acquiescence, butAvith judicious 
attempts at modification. The first need is to influence the rulers, 
the dominant powers, be they individuals or nations; to bring homo 
to them their great duty of preparing'thpse they rule for a higher 








